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VIU  BULES  OF  THE 

Art.  5.  Honoranj  ^fe?nher8,  not  exceeding  twenty-five  in  nnm- 
ber,  may  be  elected.  They  must  be  persons  of  acknowledged 
professional  eminence  who  have  virtually  retired  from  practice. 

Abt.  6.  To  be  eligible  as  an  AssocitifCy  the  candidate  must  have 
such  a  knowledge  of,  or  connection  with  applied  science  as  quali- 
fies him,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Council,  to  co-operate  with  engi- 
neers in  the  advancement  of  professional  knowledge. 

Art.  7.  To  be  eligible  as  a  Junio)\  the  candidate  must  have 
been  in  the  practice  of  engineering  for  at  least  two  years,  or  he 
must  be  a  graduate  of  an  engineering  school. 

The  term  "  Junior "  applies  to  the  professional  experience, 
and  not  to  the  age  of  the  candidate.  Juniors  may  become  eligi- 
ble to  membership. 

Art.  8.  All  Members  and  Associates  shall  be  equally  entitled 
to  the  privileges  of  membership.  Honorary  Members  and  Jun- 
iors shall  not  be  entitled  to  vote  nor  to  be  members  of  the 
Council. 

ELECTION   OF  MEMBERS. 

Art.  9.  Every  candidate  for  admission  to  the  Society,  except- 
ing candidates  for  honorary  membership,  must  be  proposed  by 
at  least  three  members,  or  members  and  associates,  to  whom  he 
must  be  personally  known,  and  he  must  be  seconded  by  two 
others.  The  proposal  must  be  accompanied  by  a  statement  in 
writing  by  the  candidate  of  the  grounds  of  his  application  for 
election,  including  an  account  of  his  professional  experience,  and 
an  agreement  that  he  will  conform  to  the  requirements  of  mem- 
bership if  elected. 

Art.  10.  All  such  applications  and  proposals  must  be  received 
and  acted  upon  by  the  Council  at  least  thirty  days  before  a 
regular  meeting,  when  the  Secretary  shall  at  once  mail  to  each 
member  and  associate,  in  the  form  of  a  letter  ballot,  the  names 
of  candidates  recommended  by  the  Council  for  election. 

Art.  11.  Any  member  or  associate  entitled  to  vote  may  erase 
the  name  of  any  candidate,  and  may,  at  his  option,  return  to  the 
Secretary  such  ballot  enclosed  in  two  envelopes,  the  inner  one 
to  be  blank  and  the  outer  one  indorsed  by  the  voter. 

Art.  12.  The  rejection  of  any  candidate  for  admission  as  mem- 
ber, associate,  or  junior,  by  seven  voters,  shall  defeat  the  elec- 
tion of  said  candidate.     The  rejection  of  any  candidate  for  ad- 
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mission  as  honorary  member  by  three  voters  shall  defeat  the 
election  of  said  candidate. 

Art.  13.  The  said  blank  envelopes  shall  be  opened  by  the 
Oooncil  at  any  meeting  thereof,  and*  the  names  of  the  candidates 
elected  shall  be  announced  in  the  first  ensuing  meeting  of  the 
Society,  and  also  in  the  first  ensuing  list  of  members.  The 
names  of  candidates  not  elected  shall  neither  be  announced  nor 
recorded  in  the  proceedings. 

Art.  14.  Candidates  for  admission  as  honorary  members  shall 
not  be  required  to  present  their  claims  ;  those  making  the  nomi- 
nations shall  state  the  grounds  therefor,  and  shall  certify  that 
the  nominee  will  accept  if  elected.  The  method  of  election  in 
other  respects  shall  be  the  same  as  in  case  of  other  candidates. 

Art.  15.  All  persons  elected  to  the  Society,  excepting  honor- 
ary members,  must  subscribe  to  the  rules  and  pay  to  the  Treas- 
urer the  initiation  fee  before  they  can  receive  certificates  of 
membership.  If  this  is  not  done  within  six  months  of  notifica- 
tion of  election,  the  election  shall  be  void. 

Art.  16.  The  proposers  of  any  rejected  candidate  may,  within 
three  months  after  such  rejection,  lay  before  the  Council  written 
evidence  that  an  error  was  then  made,  and  if  a  reconsideration 
is  granted,  another  ballot  shall  be  ordered,  at  which  thirteen 
negative  votes  shall  be  required  to  defeat  the  candidate. 

Art.  17.  Persons  desiring  to  change  the  class  of  their  mem- 
bership shall  be  proposed  in  the  same  form  as  described  for  a 
new  applicant. 

FEES  AND  DUES. 

Art.  18.  The  initiation  fees  of  members  and  associates  shall 
be  $25,  and  their  annual  dues  shall  be  $15,  payable  in  advance. 
The  initiation  fee  of  juniors  shall  be  $15,  and  their  annual  dues 
$10,  payable  in  advance.  A  junior,  being  promoted  to  full 
membership,  shall  pay  an  additional  initiation  fee  of  $10.  Any 
member  or  associate  may  become,  by  the  payment  of  $200  at 
any  one  time,  a  life  member  or  associate,  and  shall  not  be  liable 
thereafter  to  annual  dues.  The  Council  shall  have  the  power, 
by  a  unanimous  vote  at  a  regular  meeting,  to  admit  to  the  grade 
of  life  member,  without  the  full  payment  of  the  sura  above 
named,  such  person  as  for  ten  or  more  years  has  been  a  full 
member  or  associate,  and  who,  in  its  judgment,  is  entitled  to 
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this  gnde^  prorided  that  notice  of  such  action  sliall  have  been 
given  at  a  previous  meeting. 

Abt.  19.  Any  member,  associate  or  junior,  in  arrears  may,  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Council,  be  deprived  of  the  receipt  of  pub- 
lications, or  stricken  from  the  list  of  members,  when  in  arrears 
for  one  year.  Such  person  may  be  restored  to  membership  by 
the  Council  on  payment  of  all  arrears,  or  by  re-election  after  an 
interval  of  three  years. 

OFFICEBS. 

Abt.  20.  The  affairs  of  the  Society  shall  be  managed  by  a 
Council,  consisting  of  a  President,  six  Yice-Fresidents,  nine 
Managers,  and  a  Treasurer,  who  shall  also  be  the  Trustees  of 
the  Society. 

All  past  (ex)  Presidents  of  the  Society,  while  they  retain 
their  membership  therein,  shall  be  known  as  Honorary  Coun- 
cillors, and  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  notices  of  all  meetings  of 
the  Council  and  may  take  part  in  any  of  its  deliberations  ;  they 
shall  be  entitled  to  vote  upon  all  questions  except  such  as  affect 
the  legal  rights  or  obligations  of  the  Society  or  its  members. 

Art.  21.  The  members  of  the  Council  shall  be  elected  from 
among  the  members  and  associates  of  the  Society  at  the  annual 
meetings,  and  shall  hold  office  as  follows : 

The  President  and  the  Treasurer  for  one  year ;  and  no  person 
shall  bo  eligible  for  immediate  re-election  as  President  who  shall 
have  held  that  office  for  two  consecutive  years ;  the  Vice-Presi- 
dents for  two  years,  and  the  Managers  for  three  years ;  and  no 
Vice-President  or  Manager  shall  be  eligible  for  immediate  re- 
election to  the  same  office  at  the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which 
he  was  elected. 

Art.  22.  A  Secretary,  who  shall  be  a  member  of  the  Society, 
shall  be  appointed  for  one  year  by  a  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  Council  at  its  first  meeting  after  the  annual  election,  or  as 
soon  thereafter  as  the  votes  of  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
Council  can  bo  secured  for  a  candidate.  The  Secretary  may  be 
rtMuovod  by  a  vote  of  twelve  members  of  the  Council,  at  any 
time  after  one  month's  notice  has  been  given  him  by  a  majority 
of  its  members  to  show  cause  why  ho  should  not  be  removed, 
and  ho  has  boon  hoanl  to  that  effect.  The  Secretary  may  take 
part  in  any  of  the  deliberations  of  the  Council^  but  shall  not 
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have  a  vote  therein.  His  salary  shall  be  fixed  for  the  time  he 
is  appointed  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  Council. 

Art.  23.  At  each  annual  meeting,  a  President,  three  Vice- 
Presidents,  three  Managers  and  a  Treasurer  shall  bo  elected, 
and  the  term  of  office  of  each  shall  continue  until  the  end  of  the 
meeting  at  which  their  successors  are  elected. 

Art.  2L  The  duties  of  all  officers  shall  be  such  as  usually 
pertain  to  their  offices  or  may  be  delegated  to  them  by  the 
Council  or  by  the  Society.  The  Council  may,  in  its  discretion, 
require  bonds  to  be  given  by  the  Treasurer. 

Art.  25.  The  Council  may,  by  vote  of  a  majority  of  all  its 
members,  declare  the  place  of  any  officer  vacant,  on  his  failure 
for  one  year,  from  inability  or  otherwise,  to  attend  the  Council 
meetings,  or  to  perform  the  duties  of  his  office.  All  such  va- 
cancies and  those  occurring  by  death  or  resignation  shall  be 
filled  by  the  appointment  of  the  Council,  and  any  person  so  ap- 
pointed shall  hold  office  for  the  remainder  of  the  term  for  which 
his  predecessor  was  elected  or  appointed ;  provided  that  the 
said  appointment  shall  not  render  him  ineligible  at  the  next 
annual  meeting. 

Art.  26.  Five  members  of  the  Council  shall  constitute  a 
quorum ;  but  the  Council  may  appoint  an  Executive  Committee, 
or  business  may  be  transacted  at  a  regularly  called  meeting  of 
the  Council,  at  which  less  than  a  quorum  is  present,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  a  majority  of  the  Council,  subsequently  given 
in  writing  to  the  Secretary  and  recorded  by  him  with  the  min- 
utes. Absent  members  of  the  Council  may  vote  by  proxy  upon 
subjects  stated  in  the  call  for  a  meeting,  said  proxy  to  be  de- 
posited with  the  Secretary. 

Art.  27.  The  President  on  assuming  office  shall  appoint  a 
Finance  Committee  and  a  Publication  Committee  and  a  Library 
Committee  of  five  members  each.  The  appointment  of  two 
members  of  each  Committee  shall  expire  at  the  end  of  each 
year.  The  Secretary  shall,  ex  offidoy  be  a  member  of  all  three 
committees. 

Art.  28.  The  Finance  Committee  shall  have  power  to  order 
all  ordinary  or  current  expenditures,  and  shall  audit  all  bills 
therefor.  No  bill  shall  be  paid  except  upon  their  audit.  When 
special  appropriations  are  ordered  by  the  Society,  they  shall 
not  take  effect  until  they  have  been  referred  to  the  Council  and 
Finance  Committee  in  conference. 
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Abt.  29.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Publication  Committee  to 
receive  all  papers  contributed,  to  decide  which  shall  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Transaction,  and  which  shall  be  read  in  full  at  the 
meetings. 

Abt.  30.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Library  Committee  to  take 
charge  of  the  collection  of  all  material  for  the  Library  of  the 
Society,  and  to  supervise  all  regulations  for  its  use. 

ELECTION  OF  OFFICEBS. 

Abt.  31.  At  the  regular  meeting  preceding  the  annual  meet- 
ing a  nominating  committee  of  five  members,  not  officers  of  the 
Society,  shall  be  appointed,  and  this  committee  shall,  at  least 
thirty  days  before  the  annual  meeting,  send  to  the  Secretary 
the  names  of  nominees  for  the  offices  falling  vacant  under  the 
rules.  In  addition  to  such  regularly  appointed  committee,  any 
other  five  members  or  associates,  not  in  arrears,  may  constitute 
an  independent  nominating  committee,  and  may  present  to  the 
Secretary,  at  least  thirty  days  before  the  annual  meeting,  all  the 
names  of  such  candidates  as  they  may  select.  All  the  names  of 
such  independent  nominees  shall  bo  placed  upon  the  ballot 
list,  with  nothing  to  distinguish  them  from  the  nominees  of  the 
regular  committee,  and  the  Secretary  shall  at  once  mail  the  said 
list  of  names  to  each  member  and  associate  in  the  form  of  a 
letter  ballot,  it  being  understood  that  the  assent  of  the  nominees 
shall  have  been  secured  in  all  cases. 

Art.  32.  In  the  election  of  Vice-Presidents,  each  member  and 
associate  may  cast  as  many  votes  as  there  are  Vice-Presidents 
to  be  elected.  He  may  give  all  these  votes  to  one  candidate,  or 
distribute  them  among  more,  as  he  chooses.  Managers  shall  be 
voted  for  in  the  same  way. 

Art.  33.  Any  member  or  associate  entitled  to  vote  may  vote 
by  retaining  or  changing  the  names  on  said  list,  leaving  names 
not  exceeding  in  number  the  officers  to  be  elected,  and  return- 
ing the  list  to  the  Secretary— such  ballot  inclosed  in  two 
envelopes,  the  inner  one  to  be  bLank  and  the  outer  one  to  be 
indorsed  by  the  voter.  No  member  or  associate  in  arrears 
since  the  last  annual  meeting  shall  bo  allowed  to  vote  until  said 
arrears  shall  have  been  paid 

AiiT.  34.  The  said  blank  envelopes  shall  be  opened  by  tellers 
at  the  annual  meeting,  and  the  person  who  shall  have  received 
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the  greatest  number  of  yotes  for  the  several  offices  shall  be  de- 
clared elected. 

MEETING& 

Abt.  36.  The  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  shall  be  held  on 
the  first  Thursday  in  November  of  each  year,  in  the  City  of 
New  York,  unless  otherwise  ordered,  at  which  a  report  of  pro- 
ceedings and  an  abstract  of  the  accounts  shall  be  furnished  by 
the  Council.  The  Council  may  change  the  place  of  the  annual 
meeting,  and  shall,  in  that  case,  give  timely  notice  to  members 
and  associates. 

Art.  36.  Other  regular  meetings  of  the  Society  shall  be  held 
in  each  year  at  such  time  and  place  as  the  Council  may  appoint. 
At  least  thirty  days'  notice  of  all  meetings  shall  be  mailed  by 
the  Secretary  to  members,  honorary  members,  associates  and 
juniors. 

Art.  37.  Special  meetings  may  be  called  whenever  the  Coun- 
cil may  see  fit ;  and  the  Secretary  shall  call  a  special  meeting 
at  the  written  request  of  twenty  or  more  members.  The  notices 
for  special  meetings  shall  state  the  business  to  be  transacted, 
and  no  other  shall  be  entertained. 

Art.  38.  Any  member,  honorary  member  or  associate  may 
introduce  a  stranger  to  any  meeting ;  but  the  latter  shall  not 
take  part  in  the  proceedings  without  the  consent  of  the  meeting. 

Art.  39.  Every  question  which  shall  come  before  the  Society 
shall  be  decided,  unless  otherwise  provided  by  these  rules,  by 
the  votes  of  a  majority  of  the  members  and  associates  present, 
provided  there  is  a  quorum. 

Art.  40.  At  any  regular  meeting  of  the  Society  thirteen  or 
more  members  and  associates  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

Art.  41.  Unless  otherwise  ordered,  papers  shall  be  read  in 
the  order  in  which  their  text  is  received  by  the  Secretary. 
Before  any  paper  appears  in  the  TranJioctions  of  the  Society,  a 
copy  of  the  paper  shall  be  sent  to  the  author,  and,  so  far  as 
possible,  a  copy  of  the  reported  discussion  shall  be  sent  to 
every  member  who  took  part  in  the  same,  with  requests  that 
attention  shall  be  called  to  any  errors  therein. 

Art.  42.  The  Society  shall  claim  no  exclusive  copyright  in 
papers  read  at  its  meetings,  nor  in  reports  of  discussions, 
except  in  the  matter  of  official  publication  with  the  Society's 
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imprint,  as  its  Transactions.  The  Secretary  shall  have  sole 
possession  of  papers  between  the  time  of  their  acceptance  by 
the  Publication  Committee  and  their  reading,  together  with  the 
drawings  illustrating  the  same  ;  and  at  the  time  of  such  reading, 
or  as  soon  thereafter  as  practicable,  he  shall  cause  to  be  printed, 
with  the  authors'  consent,  copies  of  such  papers,  "  subject  to  re- 
vision," with  such  illustrations  as  are  needed  for  the  Transac- 
tioii&y  for  distribution  to  the  members  and  for  the  use  of  technical 
newspapers^  American  and  foreign,  which  may  desire  to  reprint 
them  in  whole  or  in  part.  The  policy  of  the  Society  in  this 
matter  shall  be  to  give  papers  read  before  it  the  widest  circula- 
tion possible,  with  the  view  of  making  the  work  of  the  Society 
known,  encouraging  mechanical  progress,  and  extending  the 
professional  reputation  of  its  members. 

Art.  43.  The  author  of  each  paper  read  before  the  Society 
shall  be  entitled  to  twelve  copies,  if  printed,  for  his  own  use, 
and  all  members  shall  have  the  right  to  order  any  number  of 
reprints  of  papers  at  a  cost  to  cover  paper  and  printing ;  pro- 
vided,  that  said  copies  are  not  intended  for  sale. 

Art.  44.  The  Society  is  not,  as  a  body,  responsible  for  the 
statements  of  fact  or  opinion  advanced  in  papers  or  discussions, 
at  its  meetings ;  and  it  is  understood  that  papers  and  discus- 
sions should  not  include  matters  relating  to  politics  or  purely 
to  trade. 

AMENDMENTS. 

Art.  45.  These  rules  may  be  amended,  at  any  annual  meeting, 
by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  members  present ;  provided,  that 
written  notice  of  the  proposed  amendment  shall  have  been 
given  at  a  previous  meeting. 
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(XXVIIIth), 

OF  THE 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  OF  MECHANICAL  ENGINEERS, 

December  4th  to  December  8th,  1898. 


The  opening  session,  which  was  convened  at  half-past  eight  in 
the  evening  of  Monday,  December  4th,  in  the  cozy  auditorium  of 
the  house  of  the  Mechanical  Engineers'  Library  Association,  met 
to  listen  to  the  address  of  the  Hon.  Eckley  B.  Coxe,  President  of 
the  Society.  His  subject  was  "  Small  Anthracite  as  Fuel,"  and 
was  illustrated  by  lantern  slides  projected  upon  the  screen,  and 
by  models  of  apparatus  which  he  had  used  in  his  investigations. 

At  the  close  of  this  address  a  collation  was  served  in  the  supper- 
room  in  the  lower  hall,  and  the  remainder  of  the  evening  was 
given  to  a  social  reunion  of  the  members  and  their  ladies. 

Before  the  session  adjourned,  the  members  were  invited  by 
the  President  of  the  Engineers'  Club  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
courtesies  of  that  institution. 

Messrs.  John  H.  Webster  and  Charles  W.  Barnaby  were  aj)- 
pointed  by  the  President  to  act  as  tellers,  under  Article  35  of  the 
Rules,  to  count  the  ballot  for  oflRcers. 

Second  Day.     Tuesday,  December  5th. 

The  first  session  for  business  was  convened  in  the  Auditorium 
of  the  Society's  house  at  10  a.m.     The  secretary's  register  in  the 
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reception  room  showed  the  following  members  in  attendance 
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The  first  business  of  the  morning  was  the  presentation  of  the 
Annual  Beport  of  the  Council,  which  was  read  as  follows  : 

The  Council  of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers 
begs  leave  to  report  to  the  membership  of  the  Society,  under 
Article  35  of  the  Bules,  the  following  business  transacted  during 
the  Society  year  ending  November  15,  1893. 

Six  meetings  have  been  held  for  business,  at  which  the  passing 
upon  applications  for  membership  and  other  matters  came  up 
for  consideration. 

Applications  have  been  received  from  a  number  of  technical 
institutions,  requesting  that  their  libraries  might  be  put  upon  the 
list  of  those  who  are  to  receive  the  volumes  of  Transactions  gra- 
tuitously, as  they  are  issued  each  year.  These  requests  have  been 
granted  in  the  cases  of  institutions  which  by  their  charter  give 
to  their  students  a  degree  in  engineering,  and,  in  some  cases,  to 
make  their  series  complete,  back  volumes  have  been  transmitted 
to  such  libraries  at  the  usual  members'  rate  of  half  the  price  at 
which  they  can  be  purchased  by  outsiders. 

The  Council  would  report  the  consummation  of  the  work  of  its 
Committee,  whereby,  in  conjunction  with  the  other  engineering 
societies,  a  headquarters  for  engineers  was  opened  and  main- 
tained in  the  city  of  Chicago  during  the  continuance  of  the 
Columbian  Exposition.  These  headquarters  were  at  No.  10 
Van  Buren  Street,  conveniently  accessible  to  the  down-town 
hotels,  and  included  two  large  rooms  upon  the  upper  floor  of 
the  building,  accessible  to  members,  and  the  necessary  addi- 
tional space  for  the  offices  of  the  General  Secretary  and  his 
assistants.  Mr.  Max  E.  Schmidt,  of  Chicago,  was  the  choice  of 
the  Committee  for  this  position.  Besides  these  rooms  in  the 
heart  of  the  city,  by  the  courtesy  of  F.  J.  von  Skiflf,  headquarters 
for  engineers  were  also  maintained  at  the  Exposition  grounds, 
in  the  gallery  of  the  Building  of  Mines  and  Mining.  For  the 
courtesy  of  the  extension  of  the  use  of  this  headquarters  to  the 
members  of  this  Society,  the  Council  is  indebted  to  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers. 

To  meet  the  expenses  connected  with  the  maintenance  of  the 
general  headquarters  of  the  associated  engineering  societies 
a  subscription  was  collected  from  interested  members,  amount- 
ing to  $2,412.45,  from  which  the  sum  of  $2,000,  required  by  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  engineering  societies,  was  sent  to 
their  treasurer  as  requested,  and  the  remainder  will  be  turned 
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in  for  the  general  purposes  of  this  Society,  to  be  invested  here- 
after. . 

A  Committee  of  the  Council  was  also  appointed,  consisting  of 
Messrs.  HoUoway,  Baldwin,  and  Towne,  of  New  York,  to  co-op- 
erate with  Messrs.  Hunt  and  Porter,  of  Chicago,  for  the  purpose 
of  attending  to  such  extra  matters  as  presented  themselves  in 
connection  with  the  visit  of  foreign  engineers  to  America  during 
the  Columbian  year.  For  this  service  the  above  Committee 
decided  upon  the  maintenance  in  the  Society's  house  of  a  bu- 
reau of  information  and  headquarters  for  the  use  of  foreign 
visitors.  Circulars  of  invitation  were  sent  in  English,  French, 
and  German  to  representatives  of  foreign  societies,  with  the 
request  that  they  might  be  distributed  among  the  members  of 
those  societies  intending  to  visit  the  United  States.  Cards  were 
inclosed  in  these  invitations  which  would  accredit  the  visiting 
members  to  the  courtesies  of  the  Society.  The  seats  in  the 
auditorium  were  removed,  the  floor  was  stained  and  covered 
with  a  rug,  and  tables  and  movable  chairs  were  supplied  for 
the  use  of  those  who  might  come.  The  Committee  thought  that 
most  valuable  service  might  be  rendered  to  foreign  engineers  if 
they  found  upon  their  arrival  a  collection  of  trade  catalogues 
and  other  information  which  might  prove  useful  to  them  upon 
the  subjects  they  might  wish  to  investigate  during  their  stay, 
and,  to  this  end,  circulars  were  sent  to  those  members  interested, 
to  which  a  very  full  response  was  received,  and  a  most  valuable 
collection  of  miscellaneous  industrial  information  was  gathered 
together  upon  the  tables,  which  proved  of  immense  service  and 
interest ;  so  valuable,  indeed,  that  a  movement  to  maintain  it  as 
a  feature  of  the  Society's  house,  for  the  benefit  of  our  own  mem- 
bers, is  under  consideration. 

To  meet  and  converse  with  those  unfamiliar  with  the  English 
language,  a  linguist  was  employed  as  clerk  in  charge  of  the 
bureau  from  the  1st  of  June  to  the  30th  of  September.  The 
number  of  visitors  to  the  house  has  not  been  as  great  as  was  an- 
ticipated, but  upwards  of  two  hundred  such  guests  were  received 
and  entertained,  all  of  whom  gave  most  enthusiastic  recognition 
of  what  was  done  for  them  by  their  American  hosts. 

Letters  of  thanks  have  been  received  from  the  representatives 
of  foreign  societies,  expressing  their  indebtedness  to  this  Society 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  headquarters  both  in  this  city  and 
in  Chicago. 
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The  attractiveness  of  the  auditorium  in  its  changed  dress  has 
so  commended  itself  to  all  who  have  visited  it,  that  the  Council 
has  directed  that  the  previous  arrangement  of  permanent  seats 
be  replaced  by  the  more  flexible  and  homelike  arrangement 
which  the  members  now  see. 

The  Council  would  further  report  the  consummation  of  all  the 
business  connected  with  the  conduct  of  the  Mechanical  Section 
of  the  Engineering  Congress ;  the  publication  of  all  the  papers 
of  that  section  has  been  completed,  and  the  membership  will 
receive  notice  of  the  procedure  by  means  of  which  the  papers 
read  before  the  other  sections  can  be  procured.  The  unusual 
size  of  the  fourteenth  volume  of  Transactions^  which  contains  the 
proceedings  of  that  Congress,  explains  the  slight  delay  in  its 
issue,  which  has  been  further  retarded  by  the  necessity  for  the 
interchange  of  matter  for  that  volume  between  this  country 
and  Europe. 

The  Council  has  also  received  from  the  representatives  of  its 
own  especially  appointed  Committee  the  report  of  the  procedure 
undertaken  for  the  return  of  the  courtesies  which  were  shown 
to  the  representatives  of  this  Society  on  the  occasion  of  their 
visit  to  Europe  in  1889,  and  of  those  who  were  able  at  that  time 
to  accept  the  invitation  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  Civil  Engineers  of  France.  The  text  of 
the  report  of  this  Committee  is  also  made  an  appendix  to  the 
report  of  the  Council. 

Pursuant  to  action  at  the  last  annual  meeting,  the  Council 
appointed  a  Committee  on  Standard  Thickness  for  Uncoated 
Metal  in  Sheets  and  Plates,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Towne,  Egle- 
ston,  S.  S.  Wheeler,  Oberlin  Smith,  S.  T.  Wellman,  and  Geo.  M. 
Bond. 

Gifts  to  the  Society  have  been  received  during  the  year,  of  a 
model  of  the  Ericsson  Monitor,  presented  by  Thos.  F.  Rowland, 
and  a  model  of  the  steam  yacht  Reverie,  with  drawings  of  its  fit- 
tings and  construction,  from  Stephen  Wilcox  and  G.  H.  Hill- 
man.  A  portrait  in  oil  of  Joseph  Harrison,  builder  of  some  of 
the  earliest  locomotives,  and  identified  with  much  early  Ameri- 
can engineering,  as  well  as  with  the  boiler  which  bears  his 
name,  has  been  received  from  his  widow,  through  the  kindly 
interest  of  Mr.  H.  H.  Suplee,  his  nephew.  It  now  hangs  upon 
the  wall  of  the  auditorium,  and  suitable  letters  of  thanks  have 
been  forwarded  to  the  donor. 
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Especial  interdst  attaches  to  the  loan,  which  has  received  the 
central  place  of  honor  in  the  auditorium,  of  an  oil  portrait  of 
Kobert  Fulton,  the  first  successful  practitioner  of  steam  naviga- 
tion in  this  country.  This  has  been  loaned  to  the  Society  by  its 
owner,  Mr.  Alanson  Cary,  and  the  particular  feature  of  interest 
is  that  it  is  said  to  be  the  work  of  Mr.  Fulton's  own  hands. 

An  interesting  bust  of  James  Watt  has  also  been  added  to  the 
Society's  collection,  through  the  kindly  interest  of  Mr.  Erwin 
Graves,  member  of  the  Society. 

The  Council  has  been  gratified  to  recognize  the  honor  con- 
ferred upon  American  mechanical  engineering  and  upon  this 
Society  in  the  selection  of  its  member  and  former  vice-president, 
Mr.  John  Fritz,  by  the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  of  Great  Britain, 
to  be  the  recipient  of  the  Bessemer  medal  this  year,  and  in  his 
election  to  honorary  membership  in  that  institute.  In  an 
appendix  to  this  report  is  the  minute  which  was  forwarded  by 
action  of  the  Council  to  the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute. 

By  action  of  the  Mechanical  Section  of  the  Engineering  Con- 
gress, convened  at  Chicago  in  connection  with  the  Columbian 
Exposition,  certain  matters  were  referred  to  the  Council. 

It  has  been  deemed  inexpedient  to  comply  with  the  request 
from  this  meeting  that  this  Council  appoint  a  Committee  to 
co-operate  with  the  Committee  of  the  American  Railway  Master 
Mechanics'  Association,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  a  test  at 
the  laboratory  of  Purdue  University  of  one  simple  and  one  com- 
pound locomotive. 

It  was  the  sense  of  the  Council  that  while  scientific  investiga- 
tion of  fundamental  data  and  principles  would  be  an  important 
and  useful  function  of  the  Society,  it  was,  on  the  other  hand, 
very  unwise  for  the  Society  to  enter  upon  investigations  by  an 
appointed  Committee  upon  issues  which  could  be  made  matters 
of  controversy  by  parties  commercially  interested,  and  which 
would  involve  the  Society,  through  its  representatives,  in  an 
apparent  alliance  with  one  or  another  manufacturing  enterprise. 

The  Council  desires  to  express  its  thanks  and  recognition 
to  Mr.  G.  C.  Henning,  member  of  the  Society  and  Secretary  of 
its  Committee  on  Standard  Methods  of  Test,  for  the  services 
rendered  to  the  Society  as  delegate  to  the  International  Con- 
ference on  this  subject  at  Vienna.  Mr.  Henning  has  attended 
this  Conference  without  charge  to  the  Society  for  his  time,  and 
at  but  a  moderate  outlay  for  his  expenses. 
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The  Council  has  presented  for  action  by  the  membership  the 
amendment  to  Article  18  of  the  Rules,  of  which  notice  was  given 
under  the  Bules  at  the  last  annual  meeting. 

At  the  end  of  the  present  Article  18  add  as  follows : 

''  And  the  Council  sliall,  at  its  discretion,  liave  power  by  a  unanimous  vote  at 
a  regular  meeting  to  remit  tlie  fee  for  Life  Membership  in  whole  or  in  part,  in 
the  case  of  any  person  who  shall  have  been  not  less  than  ten  years  a  full  member, 
or  an  associate  in  good  standing.'' 

The  new  article  will  therefore  read  as  follows : 

"  Art.  XVIII.  The  Initiation  fees  of  members  and  associates  shall  be  $25.  and 
their  annual  dues  shall  be  $15,  payable  in  advance.  The  initiation  fee  of  juniors 
shall  be  $15,  and  their  annual  dues  $10,  payable  in  advance.  A  junior,  being 
promoted  to  full  membership,  shall  pay  an  additional  initiation  fee  of  $10.  Any 
member  or  associate  may  become,  by  the  payment  of  $200  at  any  one  time,  a  life 
member  or  associate,  and  shall  not  be  liable  thereafter  to  annual  dues,  and  the 
Council  shall,  at  its  discretion,  have  power  by  a  unanimous  vote  at  a  regular 
meeting  to  remit  the  fee  for  Life  Membership  in  whole  or  in  part,  in  the  case  of 
any  person  who  shall  have  been  not  les8  than  ten  years  a  full  member,  or  an 
associate  in  good  standing." 

There  has  been  favorable  action  by  the  voting  membership 
daring  the  year  upon  117  applications  for  membership  in  the 
several  grades. 

The  losses  by  death  have  been  as  follows  : 

James  Morgan,  J.  F.  Uaskins,  Jas.  H.  Fitts, 

W.  J.  Root,  Moses  G.  Fanner,  Edward  S.  Moffatt, 

W.  H.  Patten,  C.  B.  CottrelJ.  E.  V.  Clemens, 

J.  P.  Webster,  J.  C.  R.  Gemmell,  Arthur  F.  Wendt, 

A.  T.  Woods,  Robert  Whitehill,  W.  T.  Nicholson, 

Stephen  Wilcox,  Johann  Bauschinger,  J.  I.  Veeder. 

The  present  membership,  including  those  elected  at  this  meet- 
ing and  favorably  acted  upon  by  the  voting  membership,  is  1,650, 
and  is  distributed  among  the  grades  as  follows : 

Honorary  members 17 

Life  members 54 

Members 1,317 

Associates 77 

Juniors 239 

1,650 

The  Council  would  also  present  the  report  of  its  Tellers  to 
count  ballots  for  members  elected  since  the  last  meeting : 
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REPORT  OF  THE  TELLERS  OF  ELECTION. 

The  undersigned  were  appointed  a  committee  of  the  Council, 
to  act  as  Tellers  (under  Bule  IB),  to  scrutinize  and  count  the 
ballots  cast  for  and  against  the  candidates  proposed  for  member- 
ship in  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  and 
seeking  election  before  the  Twenty-eighth  Meeting,  New  York, 
1893. 

They  have  met  upon  the  designated  days,  in  the  office  of  the 
Society,  and  have  proceeded  to  discharge  their  duty.  They 
would  certify,  for  formal  insertion  in  the  records  of  the  Society, 
to  the  persons  whose  names  appear  on  the  appended  list,  to 
their  respective  grades. 

There  were  598  votes  cast  of  the  blue  ballot,  of  which  27  were 
thrown  out  because  of  informalities  (the  members  voting  having 
neglected  to  indorse  the  sealed  envelope). 

William  H.  Wiley,  )  rm       r  tpi  .• 

^  TTT  TT  Y  Tellers  of  E  lection. 

0.  W.  Hunt,  [  -^ 

AS  MEMBERS. 

Crawford,  Robert,  Mason,  WilJiam  B.,  Purioton,  Arthur  James, 

Estrada,  Esteban  Duqae,  Melville,  Qeorge  W.,  Satherberg,  Carl  Hugo, 

Keep,  William  J.,  McFarland,  Walter  A.,  Waitt,  Arthur  Manning, 

Kirk,  William  Fell,  Nordberg,  Bruno  Victor,  Wheeler,  Fred.  B., 

Klein,  John  S.,  Parshall,  Horace  Field,  Wllmore,  John  Jenkins. 

AS  ASSOCIATES. 

Baker,  George  H.,  Qarfield,  Lyman  Morse, 

Frevert,  H.  F.,  Prosser,  Thomas.  Jr. 

FOR  PROMOTION  TO   FULL  MEMBERSHIP. 

Foran,  George  Jesse,  Torrance,  Kenneth, 

Grist,  James  Edmund,  Wiggin,  William  H. 

AS  JUNIORS. 

Beals,  Albert  E.,  Johnston,  William  A.,  Russell,  Edmund  Allen, 

Carpenter,  Henry  Albert,    Jones,  Richard  Oscar,  Rutherford,  Walter  M., 

Goetz,  Victor  J.,  Marble,  Harry  Mills,  Stanley,  Alexander  Welch, 

Hoxie,  Qeorge  L.,  Piers,  Frank,  Van  Trump,  C.  K. 

Reid,  Joseph  Snively, 


Eespectfully  submitted  by 


The  Council. 
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APPENDIX  I  TO  EEPOKT  OF  COUNCIL. 

MINTJTE  TO  THE  IRON  AND   STEEL  INSTITUTE   OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

It  having  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Council  of  The  Amer- 
ican Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  that  the  Iron  and  Steel 
Institute  of  Great  Britain  has  recently  bestowed  upon  a  member 
•  and  ex-vice-president  of  the  Society  the  "  Bessemer  Medal  "  for 
1893,  the  Council  avails  itself  of  this  occasion  to  tender  its 
congratulations  to  Mr.  John  Fritz  on  the  receipt  of  such  a 
well-merited  and  distinguished  honor,  from  his  friends  beyond 
the  sea. 

The  Council  desires  to  commend  the  excellent  judgment  of 
the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  in  selecting  for  this  honor  one  who, 
by  his  genius,  skill,  and  industry  through  many  years,  has  done 
so  much  toward  the  improved  metallurgical  processes,  and 
especially  in  the  construction  of  the  mechanical  appliances  now 
in  use  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel  in  this  country,  as  to 
have  materially  aided  in  making  this  industry  the  important 
one  it  now  is. 

That  in  conferring  the  "  Bessemer  Medal  "  in  this  the  year  of 
our  "Columbian  Exposition"  upon  an  American  engineer,  the 
Institute  has  in  a  pleasant  way  added  further  evidence  of  the 
kindly  feelings  and  hearty  good-fellowship  which  in  so  many 
ways  has  of  late  marked  the  action  of  engineering  societies  and 
engineers  in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  and  we  cannot  but 
believe  courtesies  like  this  tend  to  a  closer  union  of  engineers  in 
all  lands;  that  while  it  is  the  mission  of  our  profession  to 
compel  the  rude  forces  and  materials  of  nature  to  contribute  to 
the  welfare  and  comfort  of  mankind,  it  is  their  mission  as  well 
to  bring  in  closer  touch  nations  and  individuals,  and  in  this  way, 
aiding  in  a  degree  it  would  seem  no  other  profession  can,  to 
bring  about  those  better  days  which  in  all  ages  past  the  world 
has  hoped  and  struggled  for. 
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APPENDIX  n. 

SUMMARY  OF    REPORT    CONCERNING    THE   ENTERTAINMENT    BY  AMERI- 
CAN  ENGINEERS   OF  THEIR   HOSTS   OF  1889. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Council,  held  in  New  York  city,  August 
12, 1891,  a  Committee  was  appointed  to  consider  tlie  question  of 
the  procedure  to  invite  the  English  and  French  engineers  to 
become  the  guests  of  the  American  engineers  during  the  World's 
Fair. 

This  Committee  reported  at  the  meeting,  October  15,  1891,  a 
plan  for  the  scope  of  such  entertainment,  and  a  letter  was  ad- 
dressed to  the  sister  engineering  societies.  The  first  meeting  for 
conference  was  held  April  18,  1892.  Meanwhile  invitations  had 
been  sent  to  the  engineers  of  all  Europe  to  visit  America  for  the 
Congress  of  Engineering,  and  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  confer- 
ence meeting  that  two  distinct  obligations  were  laid  upon  the 
profession.  The  first  was  an  entertainment  by  the  American 
societies  of  all  European  engineers,  and  the  second  was  an  enter- 
tainment by  those  engineers  participating  in  the  excursion  of 
1889,  of  those  who  were  then  their  hosts.  For  these  separate 
functions  two  separate  committees  were  appointed,  by  action  of 
the  Council,  July  2,  1892. 

The  joint  Committee  appointed  under  this  resolution  held  sev- 
eral meetings  during  the  spring  and  autumn  of  1892,  and  on 
January  20,  1893,  issued  a  circular  to  the  members  of  the  party 
of  1889,  in  which,  in  the  name  of  the  four  national  engineering 
societies,  they  requested  subscriptions  for  the  purpose  of  the 
return  of  the  courtesies  of  that  year.  Subscriptions  were 
received  from  members  of  this  party,  aggregating  a  sum  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $7,000,  of  which  a  portion  was  at  once  paid  in. 
Correspondence  was  therefore  commenced  with  the  Secretary  of 
the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  So- 
ciety of  Civil  Engineers  of  France.  It  became  manifest,  as  the 
spring  advanced,  that  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Forrest,  Mr.  Dredge, 
and  Sir  Benjamin  Baker  (the  two  latter  honorary  members  of  this 
Society),  by  personal  letter  and  by  circular  of  inquiry,  would  not 
result  in  the  gathering  together  of  a  party  of  British  engineers 
of  any  size  to  visit  America  in  a  body;  strenuous  exertions  to 
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bring  this  result  about  on  the  part  of  the  Committee  proved 
fruitless,  and  a  plan  of  an  entertainment  to  include  the  British 
engineers  had  to  be  reluctantly  abandoned. 

The  Marquis  of  Chasseloup-Laubat,  a  member  of  the  French 
Commission  to  the  Columbian  Exposition,  and  also  a  member 
of  the  French  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  had  made  definifce 
arrangements  for  the  visit  of  the  French  engineers,  pursuant  to 
the  invitation  of  the  Committee,  and  had  secured  a  party  forty- 
six  in  number,  of  gentlemen  alone,  for  the  trip  to  the  United 
States.  The  entertainment  given  in  the  name  of  the  Eighty- 
niners,  therefore,  expended  itself  upon  the  courtesies  shown  this 
party  of  French  engineers.  A  brief  outline  of  what  was  done 
embraces  the  following  programme :  * 

GENERAL  PROGRAMME  OF  THE  VISIT  OF  THE  FRENCH  ENGINEERS 
TO  AMERICA  AS  GUESTS  OF  THE  EIGHTY-NINERS. 

Saturday,  August  26 Leave  Havre  on  La  Champagne. 

Sunday,  September  3 Arrive  at  Morton  Street  Pier,  N.  Y. 

September  3-September  7 Guests  of  New  York  Welcome  Committee. 

Monday Bridges  and  Park  Drive. 

Tuesday The  city. 

Wednesday The  river  and  harbor. 

Thursday The  respite  for  business.  ^ 

Friday,  September  8 Special  Complimentary  Train  to  Niagara. 

Saturday,  September  9 At  Niagara.    Leave  by  Special  Train  for 

Chicago. 

September  lO^'lQ In  Chicago.    (Auditorium.) 

Tuesday,  September  19 Leave  for  St.  Louis. 

Wednesday,  September  20 In  St.  Louis  and  leave  for  Pittsburgh. 

September  22,  23 In  Pittsburgh.     (Monongahela.) 

Sunday,  September  24 En  route  for  Washington,  D.  C. 

Monday,  September  25 In  Washington.     (Ebbitt.) 

September  26,  27 In  Philadelphia.     (Continental.) 

Thursday,  September  28 Arrive  New  York. 

Friday,  September  29. . .   Final  day  in  New  York  city. 

Saturday,  Sept.  30,  to  Sunday,  Oct.  8. .  .En  route  for  Havre. 

Of  this  programme  the  Committee  assumed  the  burden  oi 
entertainment  at  Niagara  and  at  Detroit,  and  also  bore  a  por- 
tion of  the  entertainment  of  a  small  group  of  the  guests  who 
made  a  side  trip  into  Canada  after  the  departure  of  the  main 
body  for  home. 

♦Appended  to  the  original  report  was  a  list  of  the  party,  badge,  sample  pro- 
gramme, etc.,  etc. 
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The  fact  that  the  itinerary  of  the  French  engineers  was 
arranged  by  a  representative  of  theirs,  rather  than  by  the 
representatives  of  the  Committee  alone,  made  necessary  a 
change  in  the  position  of  the  Committee  from  that  which  they 
had  taken  in  their  original  circular.  Following  the  precedent 
of  1889,  it  was  the  plan  of  the  Committee  to  show  attention  to 
the  party  on  their  way  from  the  seacoast  to  the  Exposition,  and 
to  leave  them  to  return  eastward  as  they  might  find  convenient. 
The  policy  of  keeping  the  entire  party  together  during  the 
entire  round  trip  made  it  necessary  that  the  cities  visited  on 
the  return  should  also  bear  a  portion  of  the  burden  of  enter- 
tainment. The  Committee  therefore  directed  that  the  subscrip- 
tions received  from  residents  in  or  near  Pittsburgh,  Chicago, 
St.  Louis,  Washington,  and  Philadelphia  should  be  returned 
to  the  subscribers,  to  enable  them  to  meet  this  call  There 
was  therefore  returned  to  subscribers,  either  in  cash  or  in 
promises,  as  follows : 

Chicago $7o5  00 

Philadelphia 670  00 

Pittsburgh 250  00 

St.  Louis 150  00 

Washington 25  00 

Total 11,850  00 

The  actual  outlay  of  the  entertainment  at  the  East  and  to  the 
West  was,  therefore,  borne  by  New  York  city  and  state,  and  by 
New  England. 

The  entertainment  in  New  York  city  consisted  of  a  luncheon 
at  the  Engineers'  Club,  a  drive  through  the  parks,  a  visit  to  the 
Elevated  Railroad  system,  to  Brooklyn  Bridge,  and  the  Grand 
Central  Station  terminal,  with  a  lunch  at  the  Cafe  Savarin ;  and 
on  the  third  day  a  trip  around  the  harbor,  with  a  luncheon,  on 
the  Fall  River  Company's  steamer  Puritan.  The  party  was 
then  dispatched  by  special  train,  complimentary  from  the  New 
York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Railroad  (except  as  to  the 
dining  cars),  to  Niagara,  thence,  via  Detroit,  to  Chicago,  when 
the  responsibility  of  this  Committee  was  held  to  cease,  save  so 
far  as  the  minor  entertainment  at  Boston  was  concerned,  upon 
the  completion  of  the  main  trip.  The  entertainment  com- 
menced September  3,  and  ceased  September  10.  The  party 
returned  to  France  September  30. 
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The  report  of  the  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  Com- 
mittee is  as  follows : 

Total  amount  cash  received  from  subscribers $5414  50 

cost,  New  York  entertainmeDt , $1,282  52 

cost,  Niagara,  Detroit,  and  Chicago 788  66 

cost,  Boston  entertainment  (borne  by  this  fund) 98  90 

cost,  general  expenses 266  86 

cash  subscriptions  paid  in  and  refunded  to  subscribers      270  00 

cash  on  hand  to  balance 2,408  06 

$5,114  50 

This  cash  balance  will  be  refunded  to  the  subscribers  in  the 
form  of  a  dividend  in  proportion  to  their  subscription  of  48^,  to 
which  has  been  added  an  extra  dividend  of  two  dollars  apiece 
to  each  subscriber. 

There  remain  a  few  uncollected  subscriptions  to  the  fund, 
amounting  to  a  sum  between  five  and  six  hundred  dollars,  from 
twelve  members  of  the  party,  and  from  many  of  these  letters 
have  been  received  requesting  that  they  may  be  excused  from 
redeeming  their  subscription,  as  it  is  not  needed ;  and,  therefore, 
as  this  sum  is  less  than  10^  of  the  total,  the  Committee  does  not 
expect  to  press  for  its  payment. 

The  Committee  would  request,  therefore,  that  with  the  com- 
pletion of  the  duty  committed  to  it,  said  Committee  be  dis- 
charged. 

APPENDIX  ni. 

FROM  THE  COUNCIL  OF  THE  AMERICAN  SOCIETY  OF  MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERS  TO  THE  MEMBERS  OP  SISTER  SOCIETIES  OF  ENGI- 
NEERS IN  EUROPE,  SOUTH  AMERICA,  AND  THE  COLONIES. 

New  York  City.  U.  S.  A.,  AyrU,  1893. 

Deaf  SiTf — The  President  and  Council  of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical 
Engineers,  supplementing  the  general  invitation  already  extended  to  foreign 
engineers  visiting  America  in  1893,  by  the  four  national  societies  of  American 
engineers,  hereby  invite  you,  as  a  representative  of  the  engineering  profes- 
sion, to  avail  yourself  of  the  hospitalities  of  its  house  in  New  York  during  your 
stay  in  this  city. 

During  the  season  of  the  Columbian  Exposition  the  Society  will  maintain  in 
its  house  a  bureau  of  information  for  its  foreign  guests,  connected  with  which 
will  be  a  linguist  familiar  with  foreign  languages,  and  thus  better  qualified  to 
assist  the  visitors  unfamiliar  with  either  the  language  or  customs  of  this  coun- 
try. It  is  proposed  also  to  furnish  visitors  with  information  concerning  places 
of  engineering  interest  which  they  may  desire  to  visit,  and  concerning  also  the 
best  methods  and  the  approximate  expense  of  reaching  them. 
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Yoa  are  further  invited  to  make  use  of  the  house  of  this  Society  as  a  place  for 
professional  or  business  appointments,  and  to  use  it,  if  desired,  as  an  address 
for  letters  and  telegrams,  although,  as  a  rule,  the  more  customary  practice  of 
utilizing  the  services  of  your  banker  for  this  purpose  is  preferable. 

As  a  representative  of  one  of  the  principal  branches  of  American  engineering, 
this  Society  will  always  extend  a  cordial  welcome  to  visiting  engineers  from 
abroad,  and  desires  especially  to  promote  the  convenience  and  comfort  of  those 
who  may  visit  the  United  States  during  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition  in 
1893,  among  whom  we  hope  to  learn  that  you  are  included. 

On  behalf  of  the  President  and  Council, 

Very  respectfully, 

F.  R.  HuTTON,  Secretary, 

At  the  close  of  the  Report  of  the  Council  the  second  order  of 
business  was  the  report  of  the  Finance  Committee,  which  was 
as  follows : 

The  Finance  Committee  of  the  American  Society  of  Mechani- 
cal Engineers  would  resi)ectfully  report  to  the  Council  the  fol- 
lowing statement  of  Receipts  and  Disbursements  on  behalf  of 
the  Society,  under  their  direction,  during  the  year  from  Novem- 
ber 1,  1892,  to  November  1,  1893  : 

ANNUAL  REPORT. 

RECEIPTS. 

Initiation  Fees |3,190  00 

Current  Dues 20,141  77 

Past  Dues 751  70 

Advance  Dues 242  10 

Sales  of  Publications 1.447  46 

Binding 20  00 

Rent,  Parlor  and  Hall 410  00 

Badges 640  25 

Engraving 82  61 

Life  Membership  (Bonds  Surrendered) 2,100  00 

**             (Cash) 900  00 

Contingencies 85 

Postage  and  Express 11  05 

Interest  on  Investment 512  50 

Gift  (Bonds) 900  00 

House  Supplies  and  Furniture  145  34 

Chicago  Headquarters 2,442  45 

Certificates 50 

Office  Expenses 2  05 

Cash  in  Treasurer's  hands  Nov.  1,  1892,  as  per  last  re- 
port   1,628  44 

Interest  on  Balance  in  Savings  Bank 95  26 

Total $85,663  83 
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DISBURSEMENTS. 

General  Printing  and  Stationery $1,783  88 

Reprints  and  Publications 4,684  45 

Postage  and  Express 1,610  83 

Salaries 6,101  00 

Office  Expenses 578  79 

Engraving 1,866  60 

Contingencies 119  40 

Binding 1,894  00 

Meetings 598  43 

Work  of  Committees 855  78 

House  Supplies  and  Furniture 945  16 

Badges  and  Certificates 649  70 

Traveling 250  00 

Insurance  and  Safe  Deposit 44  00 

Rent,  Interest,  and  Taxes 2,297  90 

Investment,  Bonds  rec.  as  L.  M 2,100  00 

**                **       *•      '*  Gift ; 900  00 

Interest  Savings  Bank  Deposit 95  26 

Library 278  07 

Headquarters,  Chicago 2,000  00 

12  West  81st  Street,  New  York  aty 156  00 

On  hand  to  balance.     Bonds  bought  and 

held  as  an  investment $7,200  00  j 

Cash  in  Treasurer's  hands  Nov.  1, 1898. . .       159  68 )  ^*^^  ^ 

Total $85,668  88 

In  explanation  of  and  comment  on  the  above  report,  the  Com- 
mittee begs  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  is  the  close 
of  the  second  year  since  an  increase  of  $5  per  annum  was 
made  in  the  dues  of  all  members.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the 
total  received  from  dues,  sales  of  publications,  etc.,  is  $27,131.38, 
and  by  summing  up  all  the  expenses  of  running  the  Society 
they  are  found  to  reach  a  total  of  $23,019.90,  showing  that  the 
income  of  the  Society  from  dues  and  other  sources,  exclusive  of 
initiation  fees  and  life  memberships,  is  in  excess  of  the  running 
expenses  by  $4,111.48,  leaving  receipts  from  these  latter  sources 
to  be  invested  as  capital  from  which  the  Society  can  derive  an 
income. 

The  surplus  this  year,  amounting  to  $7,232.90,  has  been  de- 
voted to  the  purchase  of  bonds  issued  by  the  Mechanical 
Engineers'  Library  Association  for  the  purchase  of  real  estate 
owned  by  that  association,  and  it  is  the  use  of  the  surplus  in 
this  way  which  explains  why  the  cash  in  bank  has  been  drawn 
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down  to  the  comparatively  small  sum  which  appears  in  the 
report.  These  bonds  bear  interest  at  5^,  and  are  held  by 
the  Council  as  an  investment. 

There  have  also  been  received  in  exchange  for  life  mem- 
bership similar  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $2,100,  and  nine 
bonds  to  the  amount  of  $100  each  have  been  presented  to  the 
Society  by  the  following  gentlemen:  Sumner  HoUingsworth, 
$600,  and  Henry  E.  Towne,  $300.  This  makes,  with  the  $5,700 
reported  as  belonging  to  the  Council  a  year  ago,  a  total  of 
$16,100  worth  of  bonds  held  by  the  Society  as  an  invested  fund, 
this  being  one-half  of  the  entire  amount  of  the  bonds  issued  in 
the  purchase  of  the  Society  house. 

There  has  also  been  received,  in  response  to  a  special  call  for 
subscriptions,  the  amount  of  $2,442.45  for  the  expenses  of  the 
Chicago  headquarters  for  use  of  the  members  of  this  Society 
and  their  professional  guests  during  the  Columbian  Exposition. 
The  quota  requested  from  this  Society  was  $2,000,  which  sum 
has  been  paid  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Committee  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Engineering  Societies,  and  the  balance  of  the  fund  re- 
mains in  the  possession  of  the  Society. 

There  also  stands  to  the  credit  of  the  Society,  in  the  Bleecker 
Street  Savings  Bank,  $1,293.85,  and  in  the  Merchants'  Clerks' 
Savings  Bank  of  this  city  the  sum  of  $1,160.38,  making  a  fund 
of  $2,454.23  to  be  devoted  to  the  purchase  of  books  for  the 
library. 

The  expenses  under  the  Work  of  Committees  are  this  year 
heavier  than  usual,  by  reason  of  the  appropriation  made  at  the 
last  annual  meeting  for  the  expense  of  a  delegate  to  the  Inter- 
national Congress  at  Vienna  on  Unification  of  Methods  of  Test- 
ing Materials.  The  expense  on  this  account  borne  by  the  Society 
was  $238.91,  the  balance  of  the  sum  necessary  ($72.09)  being 
met  from  a  fund  contributed  some  years  ago  for  the  use  of  this 
Committee.  The  other  items  of  expense  in  this  account  were 
traveling  and  other  expenses  of  the  Committee  to  report  a  Stand- 
ard Method  of  Testing  Locomotives. 

There  remain  outstanding  against  the  Society  for  the  year 
which  has  just  closed  an  unpaid  bill  of  Messrs.  J.  J.  Little  &  Co., 
for  printing  the  volume  of  the  Transactions  which  has  not  as 
yet  been  distributed,  amounting  to  $2,332.10,  for  the  payment  of 
which  there  has  not  been  sufficient  money  in  the  treasury  at  any 
one  time,  since  the  business  depression  has  made  collection  diffi- 
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oult.  There  is  also  outstanding  the  sum  of  $750,  due  the  Mechani- 
cal Engineers'  Library  Association  for  rent.  It  will  be  readily 
understood  that  the  Finance  Committee  has  found  collections 
difficult  since  last  July,  and  the  existence  of  this  indebtedness, 
concurrent  with  a  surplus  of  receipts  over  expenditures,  as 
shown  by  the  statement,  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  large 
purchase  of  bonds  was  effected  before  the  business  depression. 

The  uncollected  dues  for  the  year  just  ended  also,  for  the 
same  reason,  are  slightly  larger  than  usual,  and  amount  to 
$1,823.23  from  159  members.  There  is  every  probability  of  all 
this  amount  being  collectible,  and  the  indebtedness  referred  to 
will  be  wiped  out  as  soon  as  the  bills  for  the  current  year  fall  in. 

Respectfully  submitted  by 

The  Finance  Committee. 

report  of  librart  and  house  committee. 

The  House  Committee  of  the  Society,  intrusted  with  the 
duties  of  superintending  the  interests  of  the  library,  which  is 
maintained  by  the  Mechanical  Engineers'  Association  as  part  of 
the  consideration  which  passes  between  the  two  organizations 
in  their  relations  as  landlord  and  tenant,  beg  leave  to  report : 

That  the  use  of  the  library  by  students  and  other  readers,  as 
well  as  by  the  members  of  the  Society,  has  steadily  increased. 
A  register  of  those  who  make  use  of  it  shows  that  its  privileges 
have  been  enjoyed  by  over  two  thousand  persons  during  the 
year,  particularly  in  the  evening  and  upon  holidays.  The  Com- 
mittee makes  a  special  point  of  keeping  the  library  open  at 
these  times,  when  the  absence  of  demands  of  other  business 
make  it  possible  for  those  closely  engaged  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  privileges  extended. 

During  the  winter  of  1893  a  number  of  members  arranged  to 
assemble  on  stated  evenings  for  profit  and  entertainment,  the 
evenings  closing  with  a  social  reunion.  The  topics  of  the  1893 
evenings  were  "  The  Geography  of  the  Moon,"  the  "  Buildings 
of  the  Columbian  and  other  Expositions,"  "The  Orchestral 
Phonograph,"  and  one  evening  of  music  and  recitations.  These 
reunions  were  in  no  sense  meetings  of  the  Society,  and  their  ex- 
penses were  entirely  borne  by  those  in  attendance  and  who 
looked  after  their  details. 

A  movement  is  now  on  foot  to  carry  out  in  a  similar  informal 
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manner  a  series  of  meetings  at  which  some  matter  of  professional 
interest  shall  be  a  topic  of  discussion.  It  should  be  understood 
that  both  these  series  of  reunions  are  individual  affairs,  and 
have  no  official  relation  to  the  Society  as  an  organization. 

The  report  of  the  finances  of  the  Mechanical  Library  Asso- 
ciation is  made  to  the  entire  membership  of  the  Mechanical 
Engineers  through  the  channel  of  the  House  and  Library  Com- 
mittee, and  is  appended  to  this  report. 

The  sleeping  apartments  upon  the  upper  floors  of  the  Society's 
house  have  been  abundantly  used  during  the  entire  year,  and  in 
some  cases  the  demand  for  this  accommodation  has  far  exceeded 
the  supply.  The  plan  of  having  apartments  of  this  sort  at  the 
service  of  non-resident  members  has  been  very  popular  and  has 
been  warmly  supported,  and  will  be  continued  as  a  feature  of 
the  Society's  life.  Those  who  make  use  of  these  facilities  find 
themselves  enjoying  all  home  comforts,  and  the  opportunity  for 
meeting  their  professional  brethren,  in  a  way  which  has  proved 
most  enjoyable.  The  income  from  this  source,  which  passes  to 
the  credit  of  the  Library  Association,  will  be  seen  to  reach 
nearly  the  sum  of  $1,200. 

LIBEAET  ASSOCIATION. 

ANNUAL     REPORT     OF    THE    TRUSTEES    OF   MECHANICAL    ENGINEERS' 

LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION,   1892-1893. 

The  summary  of  Eeceipts  and  Disbursements  of  the  Trustees 
from  November  1,  1892,  to  November  1,  1893,  is  as  appended 
below : 

RECEIPTS. 

Balance  on  hand  November  1,  18^ $775  62 

Uoceipte.— Fellowship  Fund $414  00 

Sinking  Fund 770  50 

lilbmry  Permanent 73  65 

OtlW  Uont 3,210  00 

Hinmi  Hont 1.193  10 

Kquipmont 1  05 

Kentof  H(H)f 25  51 

Total  Hoocipts,  1892-1893 $5,688  71 

Total  Cash,  1892-1808 $6,464  83 
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DISBURSEMENTS. 

Interest  on  Mortgage $1|486  00 

"Bonds 1,595  00 

Salaries 840  00 

Hoase  Snpplies,  etc 285  75 

Fuel 049  00 

Lighting,  gas,  $149,62 ;  electric,  $494.57 644  19* 

Equipment 451  50 

Laundry 285  00 

Repairs 119  95 

Book  parchase 182  85 

Contingencies 90  55 

Total  Disbursements '. $6,178  79 

Cash  in  Bank  to  balance 285  54 

$6,464  33 

ASSETS. 

House  and  Lot  No  12.  West  31st  Street,  New  York  City.  $65,000  00 

Furniture  and  Equipment 5,000  00 

Books  and  MSS 10,000  00 

Total , $80,000  00 

Bills  receivable  (Office  and  Room  Rent),  uncollected. . . .      1,214  60 

Bills   receivable  (Subscriptions  to  FeUowsUip  Fund), 

uncollected 69  00 

Bills  receivable  (Subscriptions  to  Sinking  Fund),  uncol- 
lected   305  50 

Total  Assets $81,589  10 

LIABILITIES. 

First  Mortgage,  held  by  N.  Y.  A.  of  M $33,000  00 

Second  Mortgage,  held  by  Members  of  A.  S.  M.  E 15,900  00 

Second  Mortgage,  held  by  Council  of  A.  S.  M.  E.  as  an 

investment 16,100  00 

65,000  00 
Excess  of  Assets  over  Liabilities $16,589  10 

At  the  close  of  the  report  of  the  Council,  the  Tellers  appointed 
at  the  previous  session  to  count  the  ballot  for  officers  to  be  elected 

♦  Electric  light  for  nine  months  only. 
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by  letter  ballot  in  advance  of  this  meeting,  presented  their  report 
as  follows : 

December  6,  1898. 
The  tellers  of  election  to  eotint  the  ballots  for  officers  of  the  Society  for  the 
ensuing  year  present  the  following  report : 

Whole  number  of  ballots  cast 581 

President Eckley  B.  Coxe 680 

"  Scattering 0 

Vice-Presidents C.  E.  Billings 580 

*'  ♦•  Percival  Roberts 580 

H.  J.  Small 681 

Scattering 0 

Treasurer William   H.  Wiley 681 

"  Scattering 0 

Managers John  B.  Herreshoff 682 

L.  B.  Miller 678 

W.  S.  Russel 580 

**  Scattering 0 

There  were  twenty  votes  cast  out  by  reason  of  informalities  (the  members 
voting  having  neglected  to  indorse  the  sealed  envelope). 

Respectfully  submitted, 

J.  H.  Webster, 


4(  <( 


J.  H.  Webster,  )  ^  „        ^  ^.     . 

Charles  W.  Babnaby,   [  ^^^*  of  EUctum, 


The  amendment  to  the  rules  presented  by  the  Council,  under 
the  provisions  for  such  amendments,  was  presented  for  considera- 
tion. In  its  original  form  the  amendment  as  amended  was  read 
by  the  Secretary : 

At  the  end  of  the  present  Article  XVIII.  add : 

'*And  the  Council  shall,  at  its  discretion,  have  power  by  a  unanimous  vote  at 
a  regular  meeting  to  remit  the  fee  for  Life  Memberphip  in  whole  or  in  part,  in 
the  case  of  any  person  who  shall  have  been  not  less  than  ten  years  a  full 
member,  or  an  associate  in  good  ptauding;  provided  that  due  notice  of  the  pro- 
posed action  shall  have  been  given  to  the  Council  at  the  regular  meeting  preced- 
ing that  at  which  the  action  is  to  be  taken." 

In  answer  to  an  inquiry  by  one  of  the  members  as  to  the  inten- 
tion of  such  amendment,  and  the  reason  why  it  was  necessary, 
the  Secretary,  at  the  request  of  the  Chair,  made  the  following 
explanation : 

Prof.  F,  It.  Ilutton. — About  a  year  ago  one  of  the  most 
honored  members  of  the  Society  and  a  vice-President,  since 
deceased,  withdrew  from  the  Society.  The  reason  for  that 
withdrawal  was  that,  by  increasing  age  and  infirmity,  he  did  not 
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feel  that  he  could  remain  in  active  connection  with  the  Society, 
and  continue  to  pay  its  dues.  His  connection  with  engineering 
in  this  country  was  so  intimate,  so  distinguished,  and  so  close 
that  the  Council  regretted  that  the  necessity  should  arise  for  his 
severing  his  connection  with  the  Society  for  any  such  reason. 
The  question  was  agitated  whether  he  should  be  elected  to  hon- 
orary membership.  There  seemed  to  be  reasons  why  that  was 
an  undesirable  precedent,  and  the  policy  of  making  honorary 
members  for  this  reason  seemed  to  be  one  which  the  Council 
hesitated  to  adopt.  What  was  desired,  therefore,  was  that  there 
should  be  created  for  persons  of  this  sort — and  there  were  several 
— a  grade  which  should  be  the  equivalent  of  a  retired  list,  in 
which  members  who  had  been  for  ten  years  or  more  identified 
with  the  Society — charter  members  of  it,  perhaps — should  be  re- 
tained upon  the  Society's  rolls,  their  interest  and  the  prestige  of 
their  names  still  attaching  to  the  Society,  without  their  being 
exposed  to  the  prohibitory  requirement  of  the  payment  of  full 
yearly  dues.  The  impossibility  of  election  to  honorary  member- 
ship due  to  the  limitations  imposed  in  the  Rules  to  the  number  on 
the  honorary  list,  and  the  fact  that  this  difficulty  might  arise  in 
cases  where  election  to  honorary  membership  might  not  be  the 
wise  and  proper  expedient  to  meet  the  case,  were  reasons  why  it 
did  not  seem  advisable  to  establish  the  precedent  that  such  per- 
sons should  be  put  on  the  honorary  list.  It  is  undesirable  that  a 
retired  list  should  be  created  by  name,  and  it  seemed  that  the  plan 
embodied  in  the  amendment,  if  surrounded  with  the  proper  safe- 
guards, was  the  most  desirable  way  in  which  this  particular  diffi- 
culty might  be  met.  The  occasion  which  started  this  amendment 
has  now  passed  away  by  the  death  of  the  honored  member. 
There  are  others,  however,  to  whom  the  same  policy  would  ap- 
ply. In  order  to  surround  it  with  safeguards,  there  are  provis- 
ions, as  the  membei^s  will  notice,  that  this  can  only  be  done  by 
unanimous  vote  ;  that  it  can  only  be  done  at  a  regular  meeting; 
that  it  can  only  be  done  in  the  case  of  those  who  have  been  at 
least  ten  years  in  the  Society — no  doubt,  in  time,  that  limit  could 
be  extended — and  that  due  notice  shall  have  been  given  of  such 
proposed  action  in  advance,  so  that  none  but  a  representative 
meeting  of  the  Council  shall  ever  give  this  privilege,  and  only 
where  the  conditions  are  such  that  it  would  be  perfectly  wise  and 
safe  to  do  it.     That  is  the  occasion  of  the  amendment. 

The  President. — I    wish    to    say    that  when  I  first  saw  this 
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amendment  it  did  not  strike  me  as  a  proper  one.  But  when  I 
heard  the  particulars  of  the  case  which  it  was  intended  to  cover, 
it  almost  brought  tears.  None  of  us  know  what  may  happen  to 
us  when  we  are  sixty-five  or  seventy,  and  to  contemplate  that  a 
man  who  had  stood  high  in  the  profession,  has  been  an  honored 
member  of  this  Society,  could  be  dropped  from  the  rolls  because 
he  had  a  stroke  of  apoplexy  which  prevented  him  from  earning 
his  bread,  makes  us  feel  that  there  ought  to  be  some  way  of  cover- 
ing such  a  case.  Of  course,  you  cannot  have  a  list  of  men  who 
cannot  pay  their  dues. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Rogers  called  attention  to  the  possibility  of  a  mis- 
understanding which  might  follow  from  the  use  of  the  word  "  re- 
mit" in  an  unusual  sense  in  the  amendment  as  proposed,  where- 
upon the  amendment  was  withdrawn,  to  be  recast  into  a  less  ob- 
jectionable form,  and  it  was  presented  at  the  next  session  in  the 
following  resolution : 

Resolved,  that  there  be  added  at  the  end  of  Article  XVIII.  of  the  Rules,  the 
following  words: 

"And  the  Coancil  shall  have  the  power,  by  an  unanimous  vote,  at  any  regular 
me^'ting,  to  admit  to  the  grade  of  Life  Member,  without  the  payment  in  full,  or 
iu  part,  of  the  sum  above  named,  such  persons  as  for  ten  years  or  more  have 
been  either  a  full  Member  or  Associate,  and  who,  in  its  judgment,  are  entitled 
to  this  grade.  Provided,  that  notice  of  such  intended  action  shall  have  been 
given  at  a  previous  meeting." 

In  its  amended  form,  the  amendment  was  passed  unanimously. 

At  the  Chicago  meeting,  when  the  Society  was  in  session  as 
Section  "  B "  of  the  Engineering  Congress,  a  report  of  its  Com- 
mittee on  Standard  Methods  of  conducting  Tests  to  determine  the 
Efficiency  of  Locomotives  was  presented,  read,  and  discussed. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  this  was  a  public  meeting  at  Chicago, 
embracing  members  outside  of  the  Society,  it  did  not  seem  pro}:)er 
to  have  that  meeting  take  action  upon  this  report,  so  that  such 
action  was  deferred  until  this  annual  meeting.  The  report  was 
presented  on  behalf  of  the  Chairman  by  title,  and  the  following 
resolution  was  oflferfed,  duly  seconded,  and  carried  unanimously  : 

Besolved,  that  the  Report  of  the  Committee  to  recommend  a  Standard  Metliod 
of  Test  of  Efficiency  of  Locomotives  be  accepted  and  printed  in  the  Transactions 
as  the  recommendation  of  that  Committee. 

Eesolvedf  that  the  Committee  be  discharged  with  the  thanks  of  the  Society. 

A  similar  procedure  was  followed  with  respect  to  the  report  of 
the  Society's  Committee  on  Standard  Diameters  of  Flanges  in 
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Valves  and  Pipes.  It  was  presented  on  behalf  of  the  Chairman 
by  title,  and  the  following  resolution  was  offered  and  seconded 
and  carried : 

Resdvedf  that  the  report  of  the  Committee  to  recommeDd  Standard  Sizes  for 
Flanges  of  Pipes  and  Valves  be  accepted  and  printed  in  the  Transactions  as  the 
recommendation  of  the  Ck>mmittee,  and  further,  that  the  Committee  be  discharged 
with  the  thanks  of  the  Society. 

The  Committee  on  Uniform  Standards  for  Test  Specimens  and 
Testing  Materials  presented  no  report,  in  view  of  the'  full  pres- 
entation made  at  Chicago,  and,  as  the  work  of  the  Committee 
was  not  completed,  the  Committee  was  continued  without  formal 
action. 

At  the  close  of  this  routine  business  the  President  asked  if  there 
were  any  other  matters  to  be  presented,  and  the  session  thereupon 
took  up  the  discussion  of  professional  papers.  Mr.  A.  K,  Mans- 
field presented  the  first  paper,  entitled  "The  Buckeye  Engine 
Valve  Gear,"  which  received  discussion  by  Messrs.  Rockwood, 
Holloway,  Kent,  Hartness,  Rogers,  and  Ball. 

Prof.  R.  H.  Thurston  read  a  paper  on  "  Maximum  Contempo- 
rary Economy  of  the  High  Pressure  Multiple-expansion  Steam 
Engine,"  which  was  discussed  by  Messrs.  Peabody,  Ball,  Rock- 
wood,  SchefHer,  Kent,  and  Denton. 

The  Society  thereupon  adjourned  until  the  evening. 

Third  Session.     Tuesday  Evening,  December  5th. 

The  session  was  opened  by  a  paper  by  Mr.  George  A.  Morison 
on  "Expansion  Bearings  for  Bridge  Superstructures,"  discussed 
by  Mr.  G.  C.  Henning. 

Mr.  Barton  Cruikshank  read  a  paper  on  a  "  Device  for  Drill 
Jigs,"  and  Mr.  F.  A.  SchefHer  a  paper  on  a  "  Curve  Delineator," 
illustrated  by  the  apparatus  itself. 

Prof.  Thomas  Egleston,  Chairman  of  the  Society's  Committee 
on  Standard  Thickness  Gauges,  presented,  on  behalf  of  the  Com- 
mittee, the  following  report : 

The  Committee  on  Gauges  respectfully  report  that  they  have  carefully  con- 
sidered the  matter  referred  to  them,  and  they  recommend  that  the  thickness  and 
diameter  of  pieces  to  be  measured  shall  be  expressed  in  decimals,  which  would 
imply  the  nse  of  the  micrometer  screw  ^auge,  or  a  permanent  gauge  derived 
from  it.  The  Committee  is  divided  in  its  opinion  as  to  whether  this  decimal 
should  be  thoasandths  of  an  inch  or  hundredths  of  a  millimeter. 

Your  Committee  have  conferred  with  other  societies,  and  find  that  the  Ameri- 
can  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  after  considering  the  subject  for  more  than  a 
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jear,  in  which  eyery  known  gange  was  examined,  in  the  jear  1877  made  a  anani- 
mons  report  in  faror  of  the  adoption  of  the  micrometer  screw  as  the  best  gange 
to  be  used  bj  all  manafaeturers.  Committees  of  the  American  Institnte  of  Elec- 
trical Engineers,  and  of  the  Electrical  Light  Association,  as  appears  in  the  repoit 
of  the  Societj,  at  the  last  annual  meeting  made  reports  favorable  to  the  same 
subject.  The  American  Society  of  Ciril  Engineers  have  as  jet,  we  belieTe,  taken 
no  action  upon  this  subject,  bnt  expect  shortly  to  do  so.  Tour  Committee  are, 
however,  of  opinion  that  all  the  engineering  and  scientific  societies  of  this 
country  will  join  this  Society  if  they  adopt  a  decimal  gauge. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Committee  it  seemed  desirable  that  this  matter 
which  is  of  so  much  importance,  should  be  made  as  far  as  possible  international. 
Your  Committee  therefore  decided  to  correspond  with  some  of  the  societies  in 
Europe,  the  result  of  which  is,  that  both  the  French  and  German  societies  are 
found  to  be  in  favor  of  a  decimal  gauge.  Both  the  French  and  German  govern- 
ments, at  suggestions  made  by  committees  of  your  Society  some  years  ago,  have 
adopted  standards,  and  are  favorable  to  the  adoption  of  an  international  decimal 
gauge.  The  Committee  have  learned  incidentally  that  the  highest  anthoriti^  in 
England  are  also  favorable  to  the  same  thing.  Correspondence  with  the  engi- 
neering societies  abroad  has  failed  to  elicit  a  response  from  the  Institution  of 
Civil  Engineers,  and  the  Mechanical  Engineers  of  that  country  are  not  willing  to 
have  the  matter  discussed  in  the  Society  unless  it  is  brought  before  them 
officially. 

Your  Committee  therefore  recommend  that  the  subject  be  recommitted  to 
them,  with  instructions  to  correspond  with  the  foreign  societies,  with  a  view  of 
adopting  an  international  decimal  gauge. 

The  German,  Austrian,  French,  and  Belgian  societies  will  undoubtedly  recom- 
mend  the  millimeter  as  the  basis.  It  is  probable  that  the  government  officials  of 
England,  and  probably  some  of  the  societies,  will  also  recommend  it,  but  without 
official  action  by  the  Society  your  Committee  finds  itself  unable  to  act  officially 
in  the  matter. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

T.  Eglbston,  Chairman, 

For  the  Committee. 

It  was  thereupon  moved  that  the  recommendation  of  the  Com- 
mittee be  approved  and  the  matter  be  recommitted  to  the  Com- 
mittee, with  power  to  act  in  pursuance  of  its  recommendation. 
This  was  amended  by  motion  that  the  matter  be  referred  to  the 
Council,  but  the  amendment  was  voted  down,  and  the  original 
resolution  was  passed,  that  the  report  be  accepted,  and  the 
Committee  be  continued  with  power. 

The  paper  by  Mr.  Fred.  W.  Taylor,  "  Notes  on  Belting,"  w^as 
discussed  by  Messrs.  Rogers,  Nason,  Cartwright,  Lewis,  Kent,  and 
Towne. 

Prof.  E.  C.  Carpenter  reported  some  experiments  on  the  effect 
of  Water  Hammer,  which  was  discussed  by  Professor  Wood  and 
Mr.  Nason. 

The  session  thereupon  adjourned. 
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Fourth  Session.    Wednesday,  December  6th. 

This  session  was  convened  at  10  a.  m.,  for  professional  papers, 
and  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  meetings. 
It  was  opened  by  a  paper  by  Professor  Carpenter,  entitled  "  Con- 
stants for  Correcting  Indicator  Springs  that  have  been  Calibrated 
Cold,"  and  was  discussed  by  Messrs.  Henning,  Coxe,  Rockwood, 
Porter,  Barnaby,  Almond,  and  Cary. 

Prof.  W.  S.  Aldrich  presented  a  paper  of  similar  type  on  the 
"  Use  of  the  Indicator  for  Continuous  Records  in  Dynamometric 
Testing,"  discussed  by  Professor  Carjienter,  who  also  read  his 
second  paper,  entitled  "  New  Form  of  Prony  Brake." 

Prof.  D.  S.  Jacobus  then  read  a  paper,  entitled  ''  Comparison 
of  the  Mean  Effective  Pressures  of  Simultaneous  Cards  taken  by 
Different  Indicators,"  discussed  by  Messrs.  Carpenter  and  Rock- 
wood.  This  was  followed  by  a  topical  discussion  as  to  the  best 
method  of  getting  the  average  work  of  a  steam-engine,  operating 
under  wide  variations  of  load,  which  was  discussed  by  Messrs. 
Piatt,  Kent,  Rockwood,  Webb,  Durfee,  Dutton,  Ball,  Cary,  Low, 
Ash  worth,  Richmond,  and  Carpenter.  Other  topical  queries  were 
then  taken  up  until  the  hour  of  adjournment,  and  covered  the 
subjects  of  Deterioration  of  Copper  in  pipes  for  Expansion  Joints, 
the  Substitution  of  Pressure  for  Drop  Forging  in  the  Manufacture 
of  small  stamped  Articles  of  Metal,  and  a  specially  interesting 
discussion  on  Packing  for  Rods  and  Plungers  of  Hydraulic 
Machinerv. 

This  was  participated  in  by  Messrs.  Rockwood,  Graves,  Coxe, 
Durfee,  Raynal,  Emery,  and  Kent. 

The  evening  of  Wednesday  was  devoted  to  a  Social  Reunion 
and  Reception,  with  supper  and  dancing,  held  at  Sherry's,  Fifth 
Avenue  and  Thirty-seventh  Street,  at  which  three  hundred  per- 
sons were  present,  and  which  was  much  enjoyed  by  all  partici- 
pating. 

Fifth  Session.     Thursday,  December  7th. 

This  session  opened  at  10  a.m.  by  the  presentation  to  the  So- 
ciety of  a  portrait  of  Prof.  Francis  Reuleaux,  honorary  member 
of  the  Society ;  the  portrait  being  the  gift  of  H.  H.  Suplee,  a 
member,  and  the  work  of  Miss  Suplee,  his  sister.  The  portrait 
was  hanging  upon  the  wall,  draped,  and  was  unveiled  at  the  close 
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of  the  presentation  remarks.  The  speech  of  Professor  Thurston, 
presenting  the  portrait  on  behalf  of  the  donor,  and  of  President 
Coxe  in  accepting  it,  were  as  follows : 

Prof,  R.  H,  Thurstoii, — I  am  requested  by  Mr.  Suplee,  a 
member  of  this  Society,  to  present  to  the  American  Society  of 
Mechanical  Engineers  a  portrait  of  Dr.  Francis  Eeuleaux,  of 
Berlin,  Germany.  It  is  not  necessary  to  say  very  much  of  the 
man  ;  you  will  presently  see  it  is  not  necessary  to  say  very  much 
of  the  portrait ;  and  my  task  is  very  soon  and  very  easily 
performed. 

Dr.  Eeuleaux,  as  you  all  are  aware,  has  for  many  years  been  an 
honorary  member  of  our  Society,  and  presumably  our  strongest 
representative  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  I  suppose  he  is 
regarded  by  all  the  members  of  our  Society,  and  by  all  his 
colleagues  at  home  and  abroad,  as  being  in  the  front  rank  among 
the  scientific  representatives  of  our  profession.  If  engineering  is 
a  learned  profession,  it  has  in  Dr.  Eeuleaux  one  of  its  ablest, 
possibly  its  ablest,  representative  in  Germany.  The  work  which 
Dr.  Eeuleaux  has  done  for  the  profession  of  engineering  generally 
is  well  known  to  all.  As  an  educator,  as  an  author,  as  a  scientist, 
as  an  economist,  he  stands  among  the  leaders  in  his  own,  or  in 
any,  land.  Dr.  Eeuleaux  has  been  an  educator — an  educator  of 
engineers — for  now  more  than  a  generation.  His  work  has  been 
done  mainly  at  Berlin,  and  he  has  built  up  there  one  of  the 
noblest  technical  schools  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  In  the 
course  of  this  work  he  has  stimulated  the  progress  of  engineering 
education  throughout  the  world.  He  has  been  a  leading  figure  in 
Germany.  He  has  made  his  own  an  illustration  of  the  best 
modern  technical  school,  and  an  example  for  the  emulation  of 
leadera  and  organizers  of  schools  all  over  Europe,  and  has  in  all 
these  various  ways  shown  himself  one  of  the  greatest  men  in  his 
profession  in  our  time.  Those  who  have  had  occasion  to  assist  in  the 
building  up  of  technical  schools  owe  more,  perhaps,  to  him  than 
to  any  other  man  in  Europe.  All  who  are  engaged  in  the  work 
of  education  owe  a  great  deal  to  Dr.  Eeuleaux  for  the  lead  he  has 
taken,  for  the  grand  work  he  has  done,  in  developing  the  profes- 
sional side  of  engineering  education,  and  in  promoting  every  line 
of  engineering  progress. 

You  are  all  familiar  with  his  great  book,  Der  Conatructeur^ 
and  with  his  other  works  written  earlier  and  later.  Those  who  have 
seen  the  models  of  kinematic  movements  designed  by  Dr.  Eeuleaux 
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will  recognize  in  their  proportions,  in  their  classification,  in  the 
method  of  their  arrangement,  the  work  of  a  great  mind — a  mind 
of  a  strong  logical  order,  the  mind  of  a  man  who  is  by  nature 
fitted  to  be  an  engineer. 

I  have  said  that  he  is  something  of  an  economist.  Some  of  you 
may  remember  that  at  the  Philadelphia  Exposition  of  1876  Dr. 
Reuleaux  was  one  of  the  German  Commissioners,  and  those  of 
you  who  have  seen  or  read  or  heard  of  his  Brief e  aus  Phila- 
ddphie  will  remember  that  he  criticised  his  own  countrymen 
severely,  because  they  had  not  succeeded  in  placing  beside  the 
exhibit  of  machinery  in  the  United  States  section  an  equally 
good  exhibit  from  Germany  ;  and  he  fell  into  ill  odor  with  many 
of  his  own  countrymen  because  of  his  frank  report  and  his 
honesty.  But  that  he  was,  nevertheless,  a  great  political  econo- 
mist is  shown  by  the  fact  that,  when  the  Germans  made  their 
appearance  at  Chicago  last  summer,  they  placed  in  every  depart- 
ment of  that  great  cyclopedic  Exposition  exhibits  that  compared 
favorably  with  those  of  any  country  in  the  world,  and  the  stimulus 
given  to  the  finer  class  of  manufacture,  to  fine,  conscientious, 
good  work,  by  the  frank  letters  of  Dr.  Reuleaux  has  been  seen  by 
all  who  have  visited  the  Exposition  this  last  summer. 

I  have  known  Dr.  Reuleaux  for  now  over  twenty  years. 
Twenty  years  ago,  visiting  the  Exposition  at  Vienna,  I  found  him 
engaged  upon  the  work  of  the  International  Jury.  As  his  col- 
league I  saw  him  daily,  and  became  daily  better  and  better  ac- 
quainted with  him.  I  have  spoken  of  him  as  an  educator,  as  an 
author,  as  an  economist,  but  Dr.  Reuleaux,  as  a  man,  stands  head 
and  shoulders  above  Dr.  Reuleaux  as  educator,  as  writer,  as  econo- 
mist. He  is  one  of  the  noblest  of  nature's  noblemen,  and  no  one  can 
have  known  him  without  having  learned  to  love  him ;  and  I  enjoy 
highest  gratification  in  the  thought  that  I  am  to-day  afforded  the 
pleasure  and  the  honor  of  presenting  the  portrait  of  such  a  man 
— great,  good,  lovable — as  a  contribution  to  the  gallery  of  the 
American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  and  as  a  gift  from  a 
member  of  the  Society. 

The  portrait  was  painted  by  Miss  Suplee,  the  sister  of  the 
donor,  and  we  are  therefore  indebted  to  the  lady  as  well  as  to 
our  fellow-member,  our  colleague,  for  this  most  acceptable  gift. 
It  was  necessary  that  Miss  Suplee,  not  being  well  acquainted  with 
Dr.  Reuleaux,  should  paint  this  portrait  mainly  from  photographs, 
but  she  met  her  subject  once  at  Philadelphia,  and  the  lifelike  touch 
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by  which  we  always  recognize  a  real  portrait  will  be  here  seen 
as  that  given  as  a  meniory  of  her  meeting  with  our  noble  friend. 

It,  therefore,  gives  me  very  great  pleasure,  Mr.  President,  to 
tender  to  you,  for  the  Society,  in  behalf  of  Mr.  Suplee,  the  donor, 
and  of  Miss  Suplee,  the  painter  of  the  portrait,  this,  which  we 
consider  a  a  worthy  contribution  to  the  collection  of  portraits  just 
beginning  to  take  form  in  our  audience  room  ;  and  we  hope  that 
this  contribution  will  be  no  less  welcome  than  those  that  have 
preceded  it,  and  that  the  portraits  now  seen  here  will  prove  to  be 
only  the  beginning  of  a  long  and  splendid  list  that  shall  in  future 
times  worthily  represent  the  talent,  the  genius,  the  honors,  in 
every  branch  of  engineering,  that  shall  be  contributed  through  its 
most  distinguished  members  by  our  Society,  to  our  country  and 
to  the  profession,  at  home  and  abroad. 

Preside7it  EcMey  B,  Coxe. — That  it  is  a  pleasure  on  my  part,  on 
behalf  of  this  Society,  to  receive  this  portrait,  goes  without  say- 
ing. As  we  look  around  and  see  the  portraits  which  are  about  us 
w^e  realize  the  broad  field  of  mechanical  engineering.  While  their 
numbers  are  not  great,  they  represent  a  very  great  number  of 
lines  of  work  and  thought.  For  example,  there  we  have  Professor 
liankine,  representative  of  theoretical  engineering,  of  high  theory 
applied  to  practical  work,  a  man  whose  work  did  not  come  into  as 
great  use  in  his  lifetime  as  it  did  after  his  death,  and  to-day  you 
can  hardly  read  any  paper  or  listen  to  any  number  of  papers  upon 
the  subject  of  engineering  where  theory  is  discussed  without  hear- 
ing him  cited.  Above  him  here  \ve  have  (pointing  to  Holley's 
jwrtrait) — I  need  not  mention  his  name,  gentlemen,  you  all 
know  it — showing  w^hat  high  talent,  brilliant  capacity  did  to  make 
commerciallv  successful  the  manufacture  of  steel  and  \vhatever 
else  he  took  up  in  this  country.  There  we  have  Sir  Henry  Bes- 
semer, and  I  could  go  in  this  way  around  the  room.  The  por- 
trait just  ])resented  is  that  of  another  type  of  educator.  Professor 
Ileuleaux,  as  Professor  Thurston  has  so  well  said,  has  taught  the 
teachei^s ;  the  men  Avho  have  been  founding  the  schools,  the  men 
who  have  been  studying  the  question  of  how  to  train  the  young 
men,  go  to  him.  But  he  is  also  a  great  teacher  of  students.  As 
some  of  you  may  remember,  he  said  a  few  words  at  Chicago,  and 
they  produced  an  impression  upon  my  mind.  They  proved  the 
great,  broad,  practical  views  of  the  man,  who,  from  his  books,  one 
might  think  would  rather  discuss  theoretical  questions  and  leave 
them  to  be  practically  carried  out  by  other  people.     He  said  that 
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what  astonished  him  in  the  Chicago  Exposition  most  was  the 
accuracy  of  measurement  of  the  American  machinist,  and  then  he 
made  what  was  a  very  curious  remark.  He  said,  "  Your  people  here 
understand  perfectly  distinctly  what  a  thousandth  of  an  inch  is." 
He  said,  "  I  am  not  talking  about  the  professors  or  the  experi- 
menters, but  in  almost  any  good  hardware  shop  in  any  large  city 
you  can  buy  gauges  that  measure  one  thousandth  of  an  inch. 
Now  the  fact  that  they  sell  them  is  very  decided  evidence  that 
somebody  buys  them,  and  the  fact  that  people  buy  them  all  over 
the  country  shows  that  there  must  be  a  very  large  number  of  your 
practical  mechanics  who  are  trained  to  measure  thus  closely. 
I  am  not,  of  course,  referring  to  the  actual  work  done  by  them,  for 
everywhere  first-class  mechanics  are  to  be  found,  but  onlj'^  to 
their  knowledge  of  accurate  measurement."  That  showed  that 
the  man  not  only  was  strong  in  the  theoretical  discussion  of  the 
principles  of  mechanics,  in  the  question  of  teaching  students,  but 
he  grasped  the  practical  relations  which  those  questions  had  in 
every-day  work.  Gentlemen,  I  could  make  a  long  speech  about 
it,  but  I  would  simply  repeat  what  Professor  Thurston  said,  and  on 
behalf  of  the  Society,  Professor  Thurston,  I  tender  to  Mr.  Suplee 
and  to  his  sister,  Miss  Suplee,  our  most  earnest,  heartfelt  thanks 
for  this  great  addition  to  the  portraits  we  have  around  us. 

Professional  papers  were  taken  up  at  the  close  of  the  presenta- 
tion, the  one  on  "  Steel  Castings,"  by  Mr.  H.  L.  Gantt,  receiving 
discussion  from  Messrs.  Durfee,  Taj^lor,  Piatt,  Pearson,  Royce, 
Fritz,  Almond,  and  Baker.  The  paper  by  Mr.  William  A.  Pike, 
on  "  Steam  Piping  and  EflBciency  of  Steam  Plants,"  was  discussed 
by  Messrs.  Walworth,  Le  Van,  Coxe,  Pearson,  Taylor,  Sinclair, 
Ashworth,  Thurston,  Durfee,  Dinkel,  and  Baker.  These  discus- 
sions proved  so  interesting  that  the  session  closed  by  Mr.  C.  II. 
Manning's  paper  on  the  "  Method  of  Manufacturing  large  Steam 
Pipes." 

Sixth  Session.     Friday,  December  8th. 

The  Secretary  announced  the  death  of  Prof.  Johann  Bausch- 
inger,  Munich,  Germany,  honorary  member  of  the  Society.  The 
papers  of  the  morning  were  that  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Stanwood,  on  the 
''  Strength  of  Rim-joints  in  Fly-band  Wheels ; "  by  Prof.  W.  A. 
Rogers  on  "  Cumulative  Errors  of  a  Graduated  Scale ; "  by 
William  H.  Francis,  on  a  "Modern  Disinfecting  Plant,"  which 
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was  discussed  by  Messrs.  Le  Van,  Woolson,  and  Jacobus ;  by  W. 
E.  Crane,  "  Crucible  Furnace  for  Burning  Petroleum,"  discussed 
by  Messrs.  Durfee,  Henning,  Cary,  Woolson,  and  Torrey  ;  by  F. 
A.  Scheffler,  on  "  Test  of  a  Boiler  using  Grates  with  small  Per- 
centage of  Openings,"  discussed  by  Messrs.  Cary,  Cartwright, 
Le  Van,  Carpenter,  and  Kent. 

Professor  Carpenter  then  read  his  paper  entitled  "  Experimental 
Determination  of  the  Effect  of  Water  in  Steam  on  the  Economy 
of  the  Steam-Engine,"  which  was  discussed  by  Messrs.  Le  Van, 
Ball,  Jacobus,  Barnes,  and  Scheffler. 

A  paper  by  Mr.  David  Guelbaum,  of  Syracuse,  a  non-member, 
was  introduced  by  the  Secretary,  on  "  Theory  of  Direct-acting 
Steam-Pumps  and  its  Results,"  discussed  by  Professors  Sweet  and 
Jacobus. 

Topical  discussions  were  then  taken  up  until  adjournment. 
They  covered  the  subjects  of  "  Method  for  Correcting  for  the 
Superheating  of  Steam  in  Figuring  a  Boiler  Test,"  "  The  Differ- 
ence in  Chimney  sizes  required  for  Boilers  of  ordinary  Tubular 
type  and  the  Water-tube  forms,"  "The  best  Form  of  Cylinder 
Lubricators  for  Engines,"  "  Safe  maximum  Speeds  for  Hoisting  in 
Overhead  Traveling  Cranes,"  "  The  Advantage  of  using  a  Circu- 
lating Device  for  the  Water  in  a  Marine  Boiler,  and  for  grouping 
the  Tubes  over  the  Furnace  in  such  Boiler,"  "  The  Advantage  of 
a  Forced  Circulation  of  Air  to  prevent  Decay  of  Work  under  Floors 
near  the  Ground,"  "  The  Molecular  Change  in  Metals  when  their 
Temperature  is  Raised  or  Lowered,"  "  The  Factor  of  Safety  in 
Earthwork  Dams,"  "  The  Best  Form  of  Straightening  Machine," 
"  Sand-blasting  as  a  Method  of  Producing  Surface  on  Cast-iron  on 
Nickel-plating,"  "  Japanning  as  a  Method  of  Protecting  Steel  from 
Corrosion,"  "  Use  of  Diametrical  Pitch  for  Large  Gears,"  and 
"  Method  of  Determining  the  Cost  of  Manufactures." 

The  session  closed  with  a  discussion  on  "  Non-conducting  Cover- 
ings,"  "  The  Factor  of  Safety  for  Steel  Boilers,"  and  "  Improve- 
ments in  the  Planimeter  for  measuring  Areas  of  Indicator 
Diagrams."  "  The  Progress  made  in  the  Use  of  Aluminium  for 
Castings  "  was  made  a  matter  for  extra  reference  in  a  supplement- 
ary session  held  after  the  adjournment  of  the  regular  meetings. 
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The  afternoons  of  the  days  upon  which  the  sessions  were  held 
were  left  without  assignment,  for  the  members  visiting  New  York 
to  attend  to  personal  business  affairs,  or  to  make  such  visits  as 
their  inclination  and  interest  might  dictate.  This  policy  replaced 
the  usual  one  prevailing  elsewhere,  of  providing  official  excursions 
for  the  party  as  a  whole. 

The  policy  inaugurated  in  1892,  of  having  a  light  luncheon 
served  in  the  banquet  room  at  the  close  of  the  professional  sessions 
of  each  morning,  was  maintained  this  year  also  with  marked  suc- 
cess. It  added  to  the  pleasure  of  the  members  attending  the 
meetings,  and  was  the  means  of  keeping  together  those  who  had 
assembled  for  the  discussion  of  papers.  Many  of  the  members 
remained  at  the  house  for  conversation  and  social  intercourse  dur- 
ing the  afternoons. 

The  list  of  places  available  for  members  to  visit  in  New  York 
was  as  follows : 

I.  Morgan  &  Qnintard  Iron  Works. 
II.  North  River  Iron  Works. 
III.  Pond  Machine  Tool  Works. 
rv.  SteveoB  Institute  of  Technology. 
V.  Columbia  College,  School  of  Arts,  Law,  Mines. 
VI.  Columbia   College,  School   of    Medicine  (College  of  Physicians  and 

Surgeons). 
VII.  Pratt  Institute. 
VIII.  Washington  Bridge. 
IX.  Shipyards  and  Works  ;  S.  L.  Moore  &  Sons  Co. 
X.  World  Building;  Equitable  Building. 
XI.  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 
XII.  Museum  of  Natural  History. 

XIII.  East  River  Gas  Works. 

XIV.  Ball  &  Wood  Engine  Co. 

XV.  Power  Houses,  Broadway  Cable  Road. 
XVI.  Power  House,  125th  St.  Cable  Road. 
XVII.  The  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard. 
XVIII.  The  Gas  Engine  and  Power  Co. 


DLVII. 
PRESIDENTS  ADDRESS,  1893, 

THE  USE  OF   SMALL  SIZES  OF  ANTHRACITE  COAL  FOR 

GENERATING   STEAM. 

BT  BOKLKY  B.  COXB,  DRirTON,  PA. 

(PreBident  of  tbe  Society,  1892-93.) 

Qentlemen : — It  seems  proper,  on  an  occasion  of  this  kind,  when 
it  becomes  my  pleasant  duty  to  make  my  first  formal  address  to 
the  Society,  that  I  should,  if  possible,  call  your  attention  to  some 
matters  which,  while  of  general  interest  to  the  profession,  are  in  the 
direct  line  of  my  ordinary  work. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  subject  of  more  importance  to  us  all  than  the 
generation  of  steam ;  the  field  is,  of  course,  a  wide  one,  far  too  exten- 
sive to  be  covered  by  an  address  of  this  kind.  I  might  discuss  the 
question  of  the  water  used,  its  impurities,  and  the  difficulties  to  be 
encountered  when  pure  water  cannot  be  obtained ;  I  might  discuss 
the  construction  of  boilers,  or  the  erection  of  steam  plants,  or  the 
use  of  steam  at  high  or  low  pressure,  or  the  methods  of  conveying 
steam  and  the  methods  of  utilizing  it,  but  before  a  body  such  as 
this,  composed  of  men  much  more  familiar  than  I  am  with  these 
questions,  remarks  from  me  would,  perhaps,  be  out  of  place. 

But  when  it  comes  to  the  question  of  the  fuel  used,  I  enter  upon 
a  field  to  which  my  professional  life  has  been  devoted.  I  shall  ask 
your  attention  this  evening  to  some  thoughts  upon  the  use  of  cer- 
tain  cheaper  fuels;  viz.,  the  small  sizes  of  anthracite,  which  are 
now  coming  into  very  general  use  for  generating  steam. 

Some  three  years  ago  I  was  appointed  a  member  of  a  commission 
to  investigate  the  waste  of  anthracite  coal,  and  the  question  of  the 
utilization  of  these  small  sizes  was  studied  with  great  care  by  us. 
The  subject  was  treated  generally  in  a  report  made  to  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania  in  May,  1893,  and  also  in  a  paper  which  I  read 
before  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers  at  their  August 
meeting  (1893),  upon  an  "Automatic  Stoker." 

When  I  first  remember  the  anthracite  coal  business,  all  the  sizes 
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below  stove  coa*  were  considered  of  little  or  no  value.  Chestnut 
coal  was  used  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  about  the  collieries  for 
making  steam,  but  much  of  it  was  thrown  away.  It  gradually  be- 
came a  domestic  fuel,  and  pea  coal  took  its  place  for  generating 
steauL  This  size  is  gradually  coming  into  use  for  domestic  pur- 
poses, and  buckwheat  coal  is  taking  its  place  for  steam.  Two 
smaller  sizes,  known  as  rice  and  barley,  are  already  being  used  to  a 
large  extent  for  the  same  purpose.  The  value  or  cost  of  these  coals 
decreases  very  rapidly  with  the  size.  I  append  herewith  a  table 
showing  the  size  and  approximate  cost  at  mines,  and  the  sizes  of 
mesh  over  which  or  through  which  they  are  made. 

TABLE  I. 


Sise. 


Chestnut  . . 

Pea 

Buckwheat 

Rice 

Barley 


Made  Through. 


Inch. 

A 


Made  Over, 


Inch. 


A 

A 


Approximate 
Price  at  Mines. 


$ 

2.75 

1.26 
0.75 
0.25 
0.10 


NoTB. — The  aboye  meshes  are  aU   round  punched,  and   are  the  standards 
adopted  by  Coxe  Bros.  &  Co.,  at  the  Cross  Creek  Collieries. 

Another  important  point  to  be  noted  is,  that  the  cost  of  transpor- 
tation of  the  small  sizes  is  less  than  that  of  the  large.  From  the 
mines  to  tide,  pea  coal  is  charged  thirty  cents,  and  buckwheat,  rice, 
and  barley  fifty  cents  less  per  ton  than  the  domestic  sizes. 

One  great  difficulty  encountered  in  the  introduction  of  these 
smaller  sizes  was  the  fact  that,  as  they  were  of  comparatively  little 
value,  but  little  attention  was  paid  to  their  preparation,  and  parties 
who  began  to  use  them  did  not  erect  furnaces  specially  constructed 
for  the  purpose,  but  generally  burned  them  in  their  old  plants, 
sometimes  changing  the  construction  of  their  grate  bars  a  little. 

While  the  size  of  the  domestic  coals  made  by  the  different  com- 
panies is  practically  the  same,  there  has  been  a  great  difference  in 
that  of  the  small  coals  and  in  the  amount  of  impurities  contained 
in  them.  Formerly  a  large  amount  of  culm  was  employed  where 
it  could  be  obtained  cheaply,  but  its  use  is  diminishing  for  the  fol- 
lowing reason  :  What  was  formerly  known  as  culm  contained  the 
buckwheat,  rice,  barley,  and  in  some  cases  the  pea  coal.  Now, 
however,  the  pea,  buckwheat,  rice,  and  in  some  cases  the  barley 
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are  taken  out ;  and  the  dust  that  remains,  which  forms  what  is  now 
called  calm  (although  it  may  be  still  used  by  mixing  with  bitumi- 
nous coal,  or  in  a  special  furnace  in  which  it  is  burned  as  dust  after 
being  thoroughly  pulverized,  or  by  making  briquettes  or  compressed 
fuel),  is  at  present  of  no  value  alone  and  in  its  natural  state  for 
generating  steam. 

As  is  well  known  to  all  those  who  burn  anthracite,  sizing  is  of 
great  importance.  The  coal  bums  only  on  the  surface,  and  there- 
fore, if  the  size  is  not  uniform,  the  smaller  particles  clog  the  pass- 
ages between  the  larger,  and  thereby  prevent  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
air  from  passing  through  the  furnace.  Some  of  those  who  have 
attempted  to  use  buckwheat,  rice,  and  barley  have  given  them  up, 
because  of  the  great  want  of  uniformity  in  the  results  obtained. 
The  difficulty  may  be  due  to  one  of  two  causes,  or  both.  First,  to 
bad  sizing,  and  second,  to  the  presence  of  a  large  quantity  of  impuri- 
ties. Experiments  we  have  made  have  proved  that  the  percentage 
of  carbon  when  small  anthracites  are  burned  under  proper  condi- 
tions, and  not  the  size,  is  what  determines  the  amount  of  water 
evaporated  per  pound  of  coal ;  and  that  the  amount  of  water  evap- 
orated per  square  foot  of  heating  surface  decreases  with  the  size  of 
coal. 

Cheap  steam  is  the  corner-stone  of  a  large  number  of  our  most 
important  industries,  and  nothing  is  more  important  in  obtaining 
it  than  cheap  fuel.  The  enormous  quantity  of  these  small  anthra- 
cites we  are  now  forced  to  make  in  preparing  the  larger  sizes  promises 
to  furnish  to  the  northeastern  and  eastern  states  a  clean  and 
economical  fuel,  which  lends  itself  to  mechanical  handling  far  better 
than  any  other  known  combustible.  The  only  thing  that  prevents 
ever}"  ton  that  can  be  produced  from  being  used  is  the  want  of 
knowledge  of  its  peculiarities  and  of  proper  methods  of  determining 
its  value. 

In  many  parts  of  Europe  coal  is  sold  based  upon  the  percentage 
of  ash  ;  that  is  to  say,  coal  is  guaranteed  to  contain  not  over  a  cer- 
tain percentage  of  ash,  and  the  price  per  ton  is  reduced  a  certain 
number  of  cents  per  ton  for  each  additional  unit  of  ash,  and  in  some 
cases  the  deduction  in  the  price  increases  in  a  geometrical  and  not 
an  arithmetrical  progression,  as  the  percentage  of  ash  increases.  It 
seems  to  me  that  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  producer  and 
user  of  the  smaller  anthracites  that  they  should  be  sold  on  this  basis, 
with  an  additional  guaranty  on  the  part  of  the  producer  as  to  the  size. 

It  is  not  simply  a  question  of  the  absolute  size  of  these  smaller 
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coals,  but  also  one  of  the  relative  size  of  the  different  pieces  which 
makeup  the  aggregate ;  that  is  to  say,  each  size  should  be  as  nearly 
uniform  as  possible.  If  we  consider  the  coal  to  be  made  up  of  three 
sizes,  Nos.  1,  2,  and  8,  l{o.  1  being  the  largest  size,  a  ton  of 
coal  composed  entirely  of  No.  2  would  be  much  more  valuable 
than  one  composed  of  the  three,  although  the  quantity  of  No.  1  in 
it  might  be  greater  than  the  quantity  of  No.  8.  The  smaller  pieces 
tend  to  stop  up  the  interstices  between  the  larger  lumps  and  to  check 
the  draft  It  is  one  of  the  problems  in  burning  small  coal  to  force 
the  air  through  a  grate  which  will  not  let  the  coal  drop,  and  through 
the  body  of  coal  which  is  more  or  less  compact  Of  course,  it  is  not 
practically  possible  to  have  the  size  of  the  coal  absolutely  uniform, 
but  the  producer  should  at  least  guaranty  that  a  certain  percentage 
of  the  coal  sold  as  rice  should  be  of  such  size  that  it  would  pass 
through  a  mesh  of  a  specified  diameter,  and  over  a  mesh  of  another 
specified  diameter.  In  other  words,  with  the  present  light  I  have 
'  upon  the  subject,  if  I  were  in  charge  of  a  large  steam  plant,  burning, 
say,  100,000  tons  of  rice  coal  per  year,  I  would  try  to  make  a  con- 
tract which  would  require  the  coal  to  contain  not  over  a  certain 
percentage  of  water  and  not  less  than  a  certain  percentage  of  carbon, 
or,  what  is  practically  the  same  thing  for  anthracite,  not  over  a  cer- 
tain percentage  of  ash;  and  that  a  certain  percentage  of  the  average 
daily  sample  of  the  coal  would  pass  through  a  mesh  of  a  certain 
size  and  over  a  mesh  of  another  size,  and  that  the  coal  should  not 
contain  more  than  a  certain  percentage  of  dust — dust  being  what 
would  pass  through  a  mesh  of  say  -^  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 

Having  reached  these  conclusions  some  time  ago,  I  have,  with  my 
assistant,  Mr.  John  R  Wagner,  been  studying  the  question  of  how 
to  determine,  in  a  rapid,  simple,  and  effective  manner,  by  methods 
which  do  not  require  scientific  work  except  for  the  analysis  of  the 
coal,  the  actual  commercial  value  of  any  shipment  of  these  small 
sizes. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  describe  our  methods  for  doing  this  work. 

As  we  are  producers  to  a  much  larger  extent  than  we  are  con- 
sumers of  the  small  anthracites,  although  we  burn  between  100,000 
and  150,000  tons  per  year  at  our  collieries  and  works  for  generating 
steam,  we  have  taken  up  the  subject  with  the  view  of  controlling 
our  production  as  well  as  controlling  our  consumption,  and  I  shall 
describe  our  methods  of  doing  the  work,  which  can  easily  be 
adapted  by  any  one  receiving  coal  in  cars  or  boats  to  their  special 
case. 
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The  foundation  of  all  Buch  work  is  the  obtaining  of  fair  average 
samples.     This  is  done  as  follows : 

At  each  of  the  collieries  where  the  pea,  buckwheat,  rice,  and  bar- 
ley are  shipped,  samples  of  each  size  are  taken  several  times  a  day 
from  the  loading  lips  as  the  coal  ia  running  into  the  cars.  These 
are  put  into  four  separate  bins,  one  for  each  size.  At  the  end  of  the 
week  the  coal  in  each  bin  is  thoroughly  mixed,  and  is  then  sampled 
by  quartering  down  until  we  obtain  about  thirty  pounds,  which  is 
sent  in  a  strong  canvas  bag  to  the  laboratory,  thus  obtaining  from 
each  breaker  an  average  sample 
of  each  of  the  four  sizes  each 
week. 

The  work  of  taking  samples  is 
under  the  direction  of  the  coal 
inspector{one  being  stationed  al 
each  colliery),  who  inspects 
the  coal  shipped.  When  ears  ol 
small  capacity  are  loaded, 
which  there  are  not  many  now, 
the  samples  are  sometimes  taken 
from  the  top  of  the  cars  instead 
of  taking  them  from  the  lips  as 
the  coal  runs  into  the  cars.  With 
cars  of  larger  capacity  thesamplea 
are  always  taken  as  the  coal  runs 
from  the  lips,  getting  in  each  case 
a  very  fair  average.  In  taking 
samples  fi-om  tlic  top  of  the 
amaller  cars,  eight  or  ten  oi-di- 
nary  buckets  of  coal  are  taken 
from  diffei-ent  parts  of  the  car 
without  paying  any  attention  to 
"**'  ■*■  the  character  of  the  coal  at  the 

place  it  ia  taken.  The  coal  from  the  buckets  is  placed  on  a  plat- 
form and  quartered  down  until  about  one  bucketful  is  obtained, 
which  is  put  in  the  bin.  In  the  other  case,  where  the  samples  are 
taken  as  the  coal  runs  from  the  lips,  they  are  also  put  in  a  bucket 
and  carried  to  the  proper  bin.  Each  of  the  sauiplea  obtained  may 
be  used  for  any  of  the  five  following  operations: 
First,  Determination  of  size. 
Second,  Determination  of  the  slate. 
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Third,  Determination  of  the  ash,  involving,  in  some  cases,  an 
analysis  of  the  ash. 

Fourth,  Determination  of  the  water. 

Fifth,  Eapid  commercial  determination  of  the  specific  gravity  of 
the  coal. 

Determinaiion  of  Size. — The  object  of  this  operation  is  to  determine 
the  exact  size  of  coal  which  makes  up  the  sample,  as  distinguished 
from  its  nominal  size.  Fig.  1  is  a  sketch  of  the  apparatus  which 
we  employ.  It  consists  essentially  of  a  cubical  box,  the  top  and 
one  side  of  which  are  open,  and  into  which  slides  a  series  of  draw- 
ers. We  generally  use  five  or  six.  These  drawers  are  wooden 
frames  1\  inches  deep,  about  12  inches  wide,  and  14  inches  long. 
The  bottom  is  a  sheet  of  perforated  metal.  The  box  rests  upon  a 
circular  base  of  wood,  CJ  which  is  coned  at  the  bottom  and  has  in  its 
center  a  pin,  B^  with  a  spherical  head,  which  works  in  a  spherical 
hole  in  the  center  of  the  wood  base,  A.  When  the  pin  is  placed  in 
the  center  hole  the  box  can  be  revolved  easily,  and  in  such  a  way 
that  the  axis  of  the  box  describes  a  cone.  This  shakes  the  coal  and 
causes  it  to  move  from  one  side  of  the  screen  to  the  other,  and  as  it 
can  be  moved  very  rapidly,  soon  sizes  the  coal.  When  the  drawers 
have  been  placed  in  the  box,  a  stick  of  wood,  F^  is  inserted  as  shown 
in  the  sketch,  thus  preventing  the  drawers  from  sliding  out  The 
size  of  the  perforations  which  we  usually  employ  are: 

For  the  upper  screen,  }  inch  round. 

For  the  next  lower,     .j^  " 

For  the  next  lower,      |    " 

For  the  next  lower,     ^^  '*         •' 

For  the  next  lower,     -^  or  ^  inch  round. 

This  makes,  with  the  dust,  six  sizes.  Of  course,  the  number  of 
drawers  and  the  size  of  the  perforations  can  be  varied  to  suit  each 
special  case.  If  the  coal  is  of  the  ordinary  character,  we  can  screen 
about  15  pounds,  or  about  one-half  the  regular  sample  brought  to 
laboratory,  which  is  quartered  down  to  obtain  the  amount  necessary 
to  make  the  determination.  It  is  not  necessary  to  weigh  the  part 
to  be  tested  ;  it  is,  however,  necessary  that  the  entire  sample  obtained 
bv  quartering  down  should  be  screened,  otherwise  you  would  not 
have  an  average  sample. 

The  coal  is  poured  upon  the  screen,  which  is  then  gyrated.  When 
the  operator  is  satisfied  that  the  coal  is  thoroughly  screened,  each 
drawer  is  taken  out  and  the  quantity  in  each  drawer  is  weighed,  and 
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by  simply  adding  together  these  weights,  the  total  weight  of  the 
sample  is  obtained.  In  this  way  the  average  percentage  of  each 
size  is  easily  found. 

•  Determination  of  Slate, — While  in  large  coal  the  percentage  of 
slate  can  easily  be  determined  by  taking  the  average  sample,  weigh- 
ing out  say  100  pounds  of  it,  picking  it  over  by  hand  and  weighing 
the  amount  of  slate  and  bone  found,  it  becomes  very  diflficult  to  do 
this  with  the  smaller  sizes  of  coal,  as  a  magnifying  glass  must  be 
used.  This  is  very  trying  on  the  eyes  and  requires  a  great  deal  of 
time.  We  sometimes  resort  to  it,  but  only  for  the  purpose  of  check- 
ing our  other  process.  The  method  adopted  depends  upon  the  dif- 
ference in  the  spexjific  gravity  of  the  coal  and  slate.  The  specific 
gravity  of  a  piece  of  coal  increases  with  the  amount  of  ash  that  the 
coal  proper  contains,  and  also  with  the  amount  of  bone  or  slate 
attached  to  it 

We  first  determine  by  analysis  the  composition  of  the  coal,  bone^ 
and  slate  from  the  mine  we  wish  to  study,  and  also  find  in  the  usual 
way  the  specific  gravity  of  the  specimens  analyzed.  We  thus  fix  a 
limiting  specific  gravity,  the  particles  lighter  than  which  may  be  con- 
sidered coal,  and  those  heavier,  slate  or  bone ;  and  we  make  a  solu- 
tion of  chloride  of  zinc  of  the  same  specific  gravity.  This  limiting 
specific  gravity,  of  course,  varies  with  the  nature  of  the  coal  and  the 
nature  of  the  impurities.  The  coal  from  the  Lehigh  region  and 
some  parts  of  the  Schuylkill  region  is  much  heavier  than  that  of 
the  other  parts  of  the  anthracite  field,  and  the  specific  gravities  of 
the  bone  and  slate  also  varv  with  the  locality  and  vein.  We  use 
for  our  mines  a  solution  with  a  specific  gravity  varying  from  1.70 
to  1.72. 

The  simplest  form  of  the  operation  would  be  to  take  a  large 
beaker  glass  nearly  filled  with  the  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc,  and 
pour  slowly  into  it  the  coal  to  be  examined,  stirring  it  from  time  to 
time.  The  coal  floats  and  the  slate  goes  to  the  bottom.  When  the 
floating  coal,  which  is  generally  much  greater  in  quantity  than  the 
slate,  begins  to  cover  the  top  of  the  vessel,  a  portion  of  it  is  skimmed 
off  and  put  in  a  dish ;  and  this  is  continued  until  all  the  coal  to  be 
tested  has  been  poured  into  the  vessel.  The  remaining  coal  which 
is  floating  is  skimmed  off  with  a  great  deal  of  care,  the  chloride  of 
zinc  solution  poured  off,  and  the  slate  placed  in  another  vessel.  The 
coal  and  slate  are  then  washed,  dried,  and  weighed,  and  the  per- 
centage of  each  calculated.  This,  of  course,  does  very  well  if  only 
a  few  determinations  are  to  be  made,  but  where  it  is  necessary,  as 
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with  OS,  to  make  a  large  number  of  testa,  an  apparatus,  devised  to 
simplify  the  work,  may  be  used  with  advantage.  Fig.  2  is  a  sketch 
of  it 

It  consists  of  a  tin  vessel,  A  (which  the  solution  of  this  density 
does  not  attack  to  any  great  extent),  shaped  like  an  ordinary  wash- 
boiler;  or,  more  properly,  two 
one-half  cylinders  joined  by 
a  rectangular  parallelopipedon. 
The  depth  of  the  vessel  is  8 
inches,  the  extreme  length  is 
12  j  inches  inside,  and  the  width 
6J  inches  where  the  sides  are 
parallel.  The  two  cylinders,  B 
and  C,  the  bottoms  of  which  are 
closed  by  a  wire  gauze  of  No. 
24  wire  mesh,  for  2  iuches 
above  the  wire  gauze  are  com- 
plete, but,  higher  up,  a  little 
more  than  one-half  of  the  cir- 
cumference is  cut  away.  These 
are  placed  in  the  outside  case, 
A,  with  the  open  sides  facing 
each  other.  Inside  of  the  left- 
hand  one,  B,  is  placed  another 

tin  cylinder,  D,  of  slightly  less  diameter  and  without  any  bottom, 
which  when  in  position  extends  from  the  wire  gauze  up  to  the  top 
of  the  main  case. 

When  the  parts  are  in  these  positions,  the  vessel  A  is  filled 
with  the  chloride  of  zinc  solution  to  within  about  one  inch  from  the 
top.  The  coal  is  then  poured  gradually  into  cylinder  D,  and  is 
stirred  continuously  until  all  the  coal  has  been  poured  in,  and  the 
pure  coal  has  risen  to  the  top.  By  raising  cylinder  D  about  2^ 
inches  the  pure  coal  can  be  transferred  in  it  as  it  is  floating 
to  cylinder  C,  when  the  cylinder  J)  is  lowered  into  C,  while 
the  slate  remains  upon  the  gauze  of  cylinder  B.  Cylinder  B 
is  then  raised  above  the  liquid  and  hung  on  a  nail  by  the  hole  y, 
which  allows  the  liquid  to  drain  back  into  vessel  A.  Cylinder 
C  is  then  raised,  with  cylinder  D  inside  of  it,  out  of  the  liquid 
and  allowed  to  drain,  the  coal  resting  then  upon  the  gauze  bottom  ; 
the  two  are  hung  together  on  a  nail  immediately  over  vessel  A, 

After  two  or  three  minutes  draining,  the  coal   and   slate  are 
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washed  in  the  cylinders  in  which  they  are;  that  is,  the  slate  in 
cylinder  B  and  the  coal  in  cylinder  C;  cylinder  D  having  been 
removed,  unless  there  is  a  large  amoant  of  coai,  in  which  caee 
they  remain  tc^ether.  They  are  then  removed  to  the  drying  appa- 
ratus, to  be  described  further  on,  and  after  drying  the  coal  and 
slate  are  weighed,  and  the  percentage  of  slate  calculated. 

A  number  of  experiments  have  shown  us  that  this  method  of 
determining  the  percentageot  slate  gives  results  practically  as  accu- 
rate as  thoKe  obtained  by  the  most  careful  selection  by  eye ;  although 
it  is  possible  that  in  the  selection  by  eye  some  few  pieces  might 
change  places.  It  takes  but  two  or  three  minutes  to  make  a  deter- 
mination, outside  of  the  time  necessary  to  dry  the  coal,  which  is 
from  live  to  six  minutes.    So  that  with  the  single  apparatus  five  or 
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r  ba  made  in  an  hour  by  any  one  of 
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As  we  have  constantly  occasion  to  dry  coal,  which  in  the  ordi- 
nary way  takes  considerable  time,  a  simple  apparatus  was  erected 
to  do  the  work.  It  consists  essentially  of  a  rectangular  iron  case  (see 
Fig.  3)  about  4  feet  long,  26  inches  wide,  and  4  inches  high,  cast 
hollow,  and  as  thin  as  possible.  This  is  kept  filled  with  steam ;  on 
top  of  this  is  placed  a  box  made  of  wood,  with  side  openings,  on 
the  projecting  bottom  of  which  there  are  two  drawers  18  inches 
long  and  16  inches  wide.  The  sides  of  tliese  drawers  are  of  wood 
and  the  bottom  of  24-mesh  wire  gauze.  The  bottom  of  the  box, 
which  is  about  one  inch  thick,  covers  the  whole  iron  plate,  and 
extends  about  one  and  a  half  inches  beyond  the  edge  all  around. 
From  the  outer  edge  of  the  cover  a  canvas  curtain  about  six  inches 
long  is  hung.  The  projecting  bottom  board  is  about  one  inch  above 
the  iron  plate,  leaving  space  for  the  hot  air  to  pass  through.  The 
bottom  of  the  case  is  cut  out  where  the  bottom  of  the  drawer  is  cov- 
ered with  the  gauze,  and  the  whole  box  rests  upon  the  plate,  so  that 
air  passes  around  and  over  the  plate,  and  up  through  the  gauze. 
The  top  of  the  box  is  closed,  with  the  exception  of  one  hole,  in 
which  is  inserted  a  sheet-iron  pipe,  which  connects  with  a  suction 
fan.  The  result  is  that  a  constant  supply  of  air  passes  around  the 
iron  plate,  through  the  holes  in  the  wood  cover,  and  then  through 
the  gauze  to  the  suction  fan;  by  means  of  which  a  very  rapid  drying 
at  a  comparatively  low  temperature  is  brought  about.  In  order  to 
dry  the  coal  and  slate  from  the  chloride  of  zinc  apparatus,  the  pipe 
between  the  drying  apparatus  and  the  fan  is  enlarged,  as  shown  in 
the  sketch ;  so  that,  by  removing  the  cap  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
enlarged  portion  of  the  pipe,  the  c^^linders  B  and  CJ  or  (7  with  D  in 
it,  can  be  inserted  in  the  enlarged  portion,  the  cover  put  on,  and  the 
drying  of  this  coal  and  slate  carried  on  without  interfering  with  the 
drying  in  the  other  part  of  the  apparatus.  This  apparatus  is  very 
simple  and  inexpensive,  and  is  very  satisfactory  and  thorough  in 
its  work. 

While  not  of  very  great  importance,  yet  it  may,  perhaps,  be  well 
to  give  our  method  of  preparing  the  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc, 
with  some  details  as  to  its  cost 

We  use  a  three-gallon  crock,  such  as  is  sold  in  the  ordinary  china 
stores,  in  which  we  place  about  five  or  ten  pounds  of  scrap  zinc,  which 
is  generally  the  old  zincs  taken  from  our  telegraph  batteries ;  but, 
where  this  is  not  on  hand,  any  scrap  which  can  be  purchased  for 
about  three  and  a  half  cents  per  pound  will  do.  We  fill  the  crock 
with  common  hydrochloric  acid,  1.20  specific  gravity,  and  cover  it 
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with  any  kind  of  lid  of  crockery.  The  important  point,  of  course, 
is  to  have  an  excess  of  zinc,  which  is  not  wasted,  but  which  is  used 
in  the  next  operation.  When  all  action  ceases,  the  solution  is 
decanted,  and  is  of  a  specific  gravity  of  from  1.5  to  1.62,  which  we 
increase  by  evaporation  in  a  common  shallow  tin  dish  over  a  low- 
heat  burner  or  any  other  source  of  heat,  to  a  specific  gravity  of 
about  1.75.  The  solution  costs,  when  thus  made,  about  seven  cents 
a  pound. 

The  zinc  solution  at  the  end  of  the  week  (when  we  have  made 
about  40  tests)  becomes  dark  from  the  coal  dust,  and  we  filter  it  by 
filling  a  quart  funnel  a  quarter  full  of  ordinary  mineral  wool,  and 
allowing  the  solution  to  drip  through.  This  is  always  done  on 
Saturday  afternoon,  so  as  to  begin  the  week  with  a  clear  solution. 
To  keep  up  the  specific  gravity  a  small  quantity  of  the  heavier 
solution  is  occasionally  added. 

Preparaiion  of  Sample, — The  sample  which  comes  from  the  colliery 
in  the  canvas  bag,  on  reaching  the  sample  room  of  the  laboratory, 
is  divided  into  two  parts,  one  of  which  is  dried  (should  it  be  wet)  in 
the  apparatus  already  described,  and  then  goes  to  the  pulverizer. 

The  pulverizer  consists  of  a  cast-iron  cylindrical  shell  (Fig.  4), 
12  inches  long  and  16  inches  in  diameter  (both  inside),  through  the 
center  of  which  passes  an  iron  shaft,  and  inside  of  it  are  16  chilled 
cast-iron  balls,  B^  8  inches  in  diameter.  The  cylinder  makes  from 
70  to  150  revolutions  per  minute,  according  to  the  number  of  sam- 
ples to  be  prepared.  Along  the  surface  of  the  cylinder,  and  par- 
allel to  the  axis,  runs  a  slot  which  is  |  of  an  inch  wide  on  the 
inside,  and  1^  inches  wide  on  the  outside.  This  is  closed  by  a 
wrought-iron  wedge,  i?,  which  is  held  by  two  clamps,  CJ  placed 
near  each  end.  The  coal  is  introduced  by  bringing  the  slot  to  the 
top  and  pouring  it  in,  and  is  removed  by  bringing  the  slot  to  the 
bottom  and  allowing  it  to  run  out,  the  cylinder  being  oscillated 
backwards  and  forwards  in  order  to  remove  all  the  stuflF,  which 
is  received  in  a  Russia-iron  pan  24  inches  long  and  18  inches 
wide.  In  this  Way  the  whole  of  the  pulverized  product  can  be  rap- 
idly removed.  We  generally  put  about  15  pounds  into  the  pul- 
verizer at  once.  Running  at  a  moderate  speed  it  takes  about  \\ 
hours  to  pulverize  15  pounds  of  pea  coal  thoroughly ;  but,  by 
crushing  it  in  a  mortar  so  that  the  coal  will  pass  through  a  -^^  round 
mesh,  this  time  can  be  very  materially  reduced.  Buckwheat,  rice, 
and  barley  are  pulverized  without  any  previous  hand  crushing. 
Rice  and  barley  require  only  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 
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The  pulverizer  is  a  very  simple,  cheap,  and  effective  machina 
The  surfaces  of  the  slot  are  planed,  as  is  also  the  wedge,  making 
a  perfectly  tight  joint,  and  not  allowing  any  dust  to  escape. 

The  pulverized  coal  received  in  the  pan  is  quartered  down  to 
about  one  pint,  which  is  screened  on  a  Ho.  60-mesb  sieve,  90^ 
generally  passing  through  ;  and  that  which  does  not  pass  through 
is  crushed  finer  by  hand  on  a  rubbing  plate,  requiring  but  a  few 
minutes. 

The  anthracite  coal  of  the  Lehigh  r^on,  containing  on  an  aver- 
ts not  more  than  5^  of  volatile  combustible  matter,  might  be  pul- 


verized BO  as  to  pass  through  a  No.  80-mesh  sieve,  which  would 
shorten  the  time  of  ash  and  sulphur  determinations,  especially  if, 
for  the  incineration  in  the  former  case,  oxygen  be  not  used  ;  but  as 
we  use  oxygen,  and  only  occasionally  make  sulphur  determinations, 
we  only  make  the  sample  fine  enough  to  pass  through  a  No.  60-mesh 
sieve. 

Where  no  machine  is  available  for  pulverizing,  and  the  work 
must  be  done  by  hand,  it  is  important  to  crush  the  whole  sample 
until  it  will  pass  through  a  sieve  of  No.  ^-mesh,  quarter  down, 
then  crush  the  retained  portion  until  it  will  pass  through  a  No.  10- 
mesh,  then  quarter  and  crush  the  retained  portion  until  it  will  pass 
through  No.  24-mesh,  and  so  on  until  the  last  sample  will  all  pass 
through  a  No.  60-mesh.  But  no  effort  should  be  made  to  shorten 
the  work  by  crushing  the  sample  roughly,  and  screening  it  over  a  60- 
mesh,  and  using  what  passes  through  for  analysis  Our  attention 
having   been    called    to    the  discrepancies   in  analysis  where  we 
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attempted  rapid  crushing  in  this  way,  we  made  a  series  of  careful 
experiments  (the  results  of  which  are  given  in  the  following  table), 
to  satisfy  ourselves  as  to  the  facts.  The  first  column  gives  the  sizes 
of  coal,  the  second  column  gives  the  percentage  of  ash  when  the 
proper  method  of  sampling  is  adopted,  the  third  column  gives 
the  results  when  the  rapid  method  of  sampling  was  adopted,  and  the 
fourth  column  gives  the  diflEerence  in  each  casa 

RESULTS  OF  COMPARISON  OF  TWO  METHODS  OF  ORTAINING   THE 

POWDERED  SAMPLES   FOR  ANALYSIS. 


Size. 

Method  '*  A." 
Per  cent,  of  ash. 

Method  "B." 
Per  cent,  of  ash. 

Difference  per  cent. 

Lamp  coal 

Broken  coal 

5.00 

7.52 

8.50 

8.89 

9.50 

11.45 

9.87 

18.85 

18.05 

6.65 
9.97 
11.12 
10.15 
12.87 
14.95 
11.27 
17.95 
28.95 

1.65 
2.47 

Egg  coal 

2.62 

Stove  coal 

1.76 

Chestnut  coal 

8.87 

Pea 

8.50 

Buckwheat  

1.40 

Rice 

4.10 

Barley 

10.90 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  diflEerence  was  as  much  as  84^  in 
the  last  case.  The  reason  of  this  is  probably  that  a  large  portion 
of  the  impurities  in  coal,  such  as  iron  pyrites,  silica,  and  sub- 
stances of  a  clayey  nature,  occur  in  very  light  incrustations  upon 
the  surfaces  of  fracture  of  the  coal.  During  the  crushing  a  great 
deal  of  these  very  thin  films  is  rubbed  oflE  in  powder,  so  that  the 
fine  dust  which  passes  through  the  60-mesh  sieve  contains  a  very 
much  larger  portion  of  these  impurities  than  the  average  coaL 
This  is  especially  the  case  with  the  iron  pyrites,  which  is  often 
found  in  films  scarcely  thicker  than  tissue  paper,  which,  during  the 
crushing  of  the  coal,  is  reduced  to  a  very  fine  powder. 

Although  we  have  not  yet  made  a  determination  of  the  sulphur 
in  the  case  where  the  84<^  diflference  occurs,  I  should  expect  to 
find  a  much  higher  percentage  of  it  in  the  sample  prepared  in  the 
wrong  way  than  in  the  sample  prepared  in  the  right  way. 

Proximate  Analysis  of  the  Coal. — For  commercial  purposes,  which 
is  the  point  of  view  from  which  I  am  treating  this  subject,  only  a 
proximate  analysis  of  the  coal  is  generally  necessary;  that  is,  an. 
analysis  by  which  the  moisture,  volatile  combustible  matter,  and 
ash  are  determined ;  the  carbon  being  determined  by  diflEerenca  It 
is  necessary  only  occasionally  to  determine  the  sulphur,  and  more 
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rarely  the  composition  of  the  asb,  as  the  sulphur  and  the  compo- 
sition of  the  ash  do  not  vary  in  the  coal  from  one  colliery  as 
much  as  the  percentage  of  ash.  It  would  not  be  necessary  to  deter- 
mine very  often  the  moisture  and  volatile  combustible  matter  were 
it  not  that,  without  them,  the  amount  of  fixed  carbon  cannot  be 
arrived  at. 

The  sample,  which  baa  been  pulverized  and  quartered  down  until 
it  will  about  fill  a  pint  measure,  is  sent  to  the  analytical  room,  where 
it  is  subjected  to  the  following  operations  if  all  be  necessary : 

First,  Determination  of  ash. 

Second,  Determination  of  moisture 

Third,  Determination  of  volatile  combustible  matter. 

Fourth,  Determination  of  sulphur. 

Fifth,  Analysis  of  ash. 

Ash  Ikterminaiion. — The  sample  to  be  subjected  to  analysis  is 
obtained  by  spreading  the  pint  of  coal  upon  a  sheet  of  glazed  paper, 
thinning  it  out,  and  then  dividii^  it  by  cross  lines  into  a  numtter 


of  divisions,  and  from  each  of  these  a  small  quantity  is  taken, 
making  up  the  two  grams  usually  used.  The  incinera'ion  is  done 
in  light  platinum  dishes  of  special  shape.    {A,  Fig.  5.)    It  ispracti- 
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cally  a  thin  sheet  of  platinum  3^^  inches  long  by  2f  inches  wide, 
with  a  central  depression  2  inches  square,  and  ^  of  an  inch  deep 
at  one  end,  and  ^  of  an  inch  at  the  other.  This  is  covered  with  a 
lid  made  of  thin  sheet  platinum,  4^  inches  long,  and  bent  as  shown 
at  jR  The  dish  is  supported  on  two  platinum  wires  laid  across 
between  two  ordinary  firebricks,  between  which  a  Bunsen  burner 
is  placed  (C  and  D,  Fig.  5).  The  dish  can  be  slightly  inclined 
by  allowing  the  right-hand  wire  to  drop  into  a  crevice  about  ^  inch 
deep  in  the  firebrick.  The  lid  and  end  surfaces  of  the  dish  form 
inclined  surfaces  which  deflect  the  flame  of  the  burner,  and  cause 
it  to  travel  to  the  left-hand  corner,  thus  creating  a  slight  suction  at 
the  end  of  the  lid,  and  increasing  the  amount  of  air  passing  over 
the  incandescent  coal.  The  under  side  of  the  lid,  being  polished 
platinum,  reflects  the  heat  down  upon  the  coal,  and  increases  its 
incandescence,  thereby  hastening  the  burning  out  of  the  carbon. 
We  tried  a  lid  of  Eussia  iron,  but,  instead  of  increasing  the  in- 
candescence, it  absorbed  the  heat  and  retarded  the  operation. 

One  of  the  great  advantages  of  the  shape  of  the  dish  is  that 
the  sample  can  be  spread  in  st  thin  layer,  and  the  current  of  air  or 
oxygen  directed  over  it,  and  also  that  the  incandescent  mass  can  be 
easily  stirred,  the  lid  being  conveniently  lifted  with  a  pair  of  for- 
ceps. 

With  these  dishes,  when  incinerating  two  grams  and  using  nat- 
ural draft,  the  operation  is  completed  in  about  one  hour,  and  the 
coal  need  only  be  stirred  two  or  three  times.  For  making  ash 
analysis,  we  can  incinerate  five  or  six  grams  in  the  same  way  in 
very  little  more  time,  as  the  surface  exposed  to  the  action  of  the 
air  is  so  great  In  an  ordinary  platinum  crucible,  with  air,  it  would 
require  from  three  to  four  hours  for  one  gram.  Of  course,  I  am 
only  talking  of  anthracite;  bituminous  coal  burns  very  much 
more  rapidly  when  treated  by  the  ordinary  method.  In  order  to 
hasten  the  process,  which  is  a  very  important  point  where  so  many 
analyses  have  to  be  made,  we  use  oxygen,  which  we  obtain  in  tanks, 
at  a  very  high  pressure,  from  the  New  York  Oxygen  Company. 
A  tank  containing  20  cubic  feet  of  gas  (at  atmospheric  pressure) 
is  sufficient  for  from  75  to  100  analyses. 

With  oxygen  the  operation  is  performed  as  follows  : 

After  the  coal  and  dish  have  been  heated  to  redness,  a  gentle 
stream  of  oxygen  is  allowed  to  pass  over  the  coal  for  twenty  min- 
utes, after  which  it  is  transferred  to  the  other  apparatus,  immedi- 
ately alongside,  where  the  same  operation  is  allowed  to  continue  for 
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twenty  minutes  more,  with  a  current  of  air  passing  under  the  lid. 
By  having  these  two  apparatuses,  one  man  is  able  to  make  about 
twenty  ash  determinations  of  two  grams  each  in  ten  hours.  The 
flame,  as  shown  in  C,  Fig.  5,  is  deflected  to  the  left,  and  on  the 
right-hand  side  comes  to  about  the  lower  corner  of  the  dish.  The 
dishes  were  made  to  order  by  John  C.  Entriken,  Malvern,  Pa.,  and 
weigh  from  21  to  22  grams  each.  The  dimensions  are  all  given  in 
Fig.  5.  The  lids,  B,  are  2|  inches  by  4^-  inches.  No.  40  B.  &  S. 
gauge,  and  weighing  from  13  to  15  grams  each.  The  wires 
which  support  them  are  also  of  platinum,  4  inches  long  and  -^  of 
an  inch  in  diameter,  weighing  about  4  grams  each.  The  two 
dishes  with  which  we  have  already  made  over  800  determinations 
are  still  in  fair  condition.  The  right-hand  end  of  the  dish  is  made 
deeper,  first,  to  avoid  loss  in  consequence  of  the  material  sliding 
down  when  it  first  becomes  heated ;  and,  second,  to  give  more  incli- 
nation to  the  under  side  of  the  dish,  and  thus  deflect  the  flame  of 
the  burner  to  the  left  The  oxygen  is  brought  from  a  tank  by  an 
ordinary  india-rubber  lube  (Fig.  5,  J?  3),,  which  is  terminated  by 
a  clay  pipe  (a  piece  of  tobacco  pipe),  at  the  end  of  which  is  placed 
a  piece  of  platinum  foil,  flattened  cut  as  shown  in  E^  Fig.  5. 
This  is  merely  wrapped  round  and  flattened  with  the  fingers,  its 
object  being  to  distribute  the  oxygen  uniformly  over  the  whole 
width  of  the  dish.  We  find  in  our  laboratory  (where  the  pressure 
of  gas  is  low)  that  it  is  much  easier  to  incinerate  the  coal  in  the 
flat  dish  than  in  a  crucible,  for  the  temperature  produced  by  the 
burner,  when  the  supply  of  air  is  restricted,  as  it  must  be  with  low- 
pressure  gas,  is  hardly  great  enough  to  incinerate  in  a  crucible, 
while  there  is  no  difficulty  with  the  dish,  and  hence  results  in 
economy  of  gas  consumption. 

Moisture  Determination, — This  is  done  in  a  very  simple  apparatus, 
constructed  as  follows : 

Two  1-inch  boards,  12  inches  wide  and  about  8  inches  high, 
with  the  upper  comers  rounded  off,  form  the  back  and  front  In  each 
of  these  boards  there  is  cut  an  opening  10  inches  wide  and  4^  inches 
high,  also  rounded,  in  which  there  is  placed  a  copper  muffle  made  of 
sheet  copper  ^  of  an  inch  thick,  simply  bent  in  the  form  desired 
and  riveted  at  the  joint,  and  open  at  both  ends.  This  is  tacked  to 
the  two  boards.  Both  the  front  and  back  of  this  muffle  is  closed 
by  a  piece  of  asbestos  board  supported  on  two  tacks.  Another 
piece  of  asbestos  board  is  bent  around  so  as  to  form  the  sides  and 
top,  leaving  a  space  between  it  and  the  muffle  about  an  inch  wide. 
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Underneath  the  muffle  are  four  very  small  gas-jets,  formed  by 
making  four  small  perforations  in  ^  inch  gas-pipe.  These  give  the 
heat  which  keeps  the  muffle  hot  To  remove  the  products  of  com- 
bustion resulting  from  these  jets,  four  holes,  §  inch  diameter,  are 
cut  in  the  top  of  the  asbestos  casing.  A  thermometer  passes 
through  the  top  of  the  muffle  and  the  asbestos  board  top,  and  shows 
the  heat  in  the  muffle.  The  piece  of  asbestos  board  at  the  back 
is  not  taken  oflE;  that  in  front  is  removable,  in  order  to  allow  the 
sample  to  be  put  in.  By  means  of  these  gas-jets  the  temperature 
is  kept  at  about  225°  Fahr.,  and  remains  remarkably  constant  with 
but  very  little  attention.  Any  ordinary  mechanic  can  construct 
this  apparatus  in  a  few  hours. 

The  sample  when  weighed  out  is  placed  in  the  muffle,  and  re- 
mains at  a  temperature  of  225°  Fahr.  for  about  one  hour,  expe- 
rience having  shown  us  that  this  time  and  this  temperature  are  best 
suited  for  determining  the  moisture  in  our  anthracites.  Notwith- 
standing the  extreme  simplicity  and  low  cost  of  the  apparatus,  it 
gives  results  which  are  very  satisfactory. 

Determination  of  Volatile  Combustible  Matter. — For  this  determina- 
tion, the  method  usually  adopted  is  to  heat  the  sample  in  a  covered 
platinum  crucible  for  8J  minutes,  by  an  ordinary  Bunsen  burner, 
and  then,  without  cooling,  for  3^  minutes  more  with  a  blast  burner^ 
We  find  it  very  convenient  to  adopt  a  crucible  of  special  shape, 
provided  with  a  flanged  sleeve  {F  and  (7,  Fig.  5).  The  cru- 
cible is  1  inch  in  diameter,  2{  inches  deep,  and  cylindrical  for 
a  length  of  1|  inches.  It  is  wire-rimmed  at  the  top,  and  fits 
loosely  into  the  sleeve,  O^  which  bears  against  the  rim.  The 
sleeve  is  beaded  on  top  to  keep  it  cylindrical,  and  ^  of  an  inch 
below  the  top  of  the  sleeve  there  is  a  thin  annular  disk  of  platinum, 
which  is  fused  to  the  other  part  of  the  sleeve.  The  crucible,  with 
this  thin  sleeve,  is  supported  by  a  platinum  wire  triangle  placed 
over  a  clay  cylinder,  and  which  in  its  turn  is  supported  by  a  ring 
of  a  filter  stand  at  a  height  suitable  to  the  height  of  the  burner. 
The  clay  cylinder  is  3^  inches  high,  with  a  hole  2  inches  in  diameter 
at  the  top,  and  tapering  down  to  1^  inches  at  1  inch  from  the 
bottom,  and  from  there  down  widening  out  again  to  1^  inches 
(Fig.  6,  left  end  of  hood).  The  sleeve  prevents  the  crucible  from 
slipping  through,  and  from  tilting  over  on  the  wire  triangle  or  the 
holes  in  the  desiccator.  It  also  helps  in  heating  it  to  the  highest 
possible  temperature  for  the  full  length,  as  it  baffles  the  flame. 
This  sleeve  is  also  very  convenient  for  lifting  the  crucible  from  the 
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cylinder  into  the  desiccator,  and  from  thence  into  the  scale  pan,  as 
the  operator  simply  grasps  the  disk  of  the  sleeve  with  an  ordinary 
pair  of  forceps.  It  weighs  9  grams.  We  also  use  the  same  cru- 
cible and  sleeve  for  fusions  when  making  complete  analyses  of  the 
ash. 

Determination  of  Sulphur. — This  is  done  by  Eschka's  method, 
with  one  exception ;  that  is,  we  use  a  different  form  of  crucible,  in 
the  shape  of  a  light,  small-lipped  and  wire-rimmed  beaker  of  pla- 
tinum, holding  100  ca,  or  about  three  times  as  much  as  the  ones 
usually  employed.  It  is  2|  inches  high,  2  inches  in  diameter,  and 
tapering  slightly  toward  the  bottom,  and  weighing  33  grams.  By 
using  a  larger  crucible  all  the  operations  of  oxidation,  acidulating, 
oxidizing  with  bromine,  and  driving  off  the  excess  of  the  latter, 
etc.,  can  be  performed  without  transferring  or  washing  into  a 
beaker,  thus  saving  considerable  time. 

This  method  is  described  in  the  following  periodicals : 

Rothe,  Mitheilungen  Koniglichen  Technischen  Versuchsanstdlien^  1891, 
page  107 ;  Stahl  und  Eisen^  Vol.  XIL,  page  31. 

F.  Hundesh hagen,  Jb?^r»aZ  Analytical  and  Applied  Chemistry^  Vol. 
VI.,  page  385 ;  Chemiker  Zeitung^  Vol.  XVIL,  page  454 ; 
Engineering  and  Mining  Joximaly  LIV,  page  320  ;  Berg  und 
HvMenniannische  Zeitung,  Vol.  LIL,  page  141 ;  Journal  Soci- 
ely  of  Chemical  Industry^  Vol.  XII.,  page  465  ;  Chemiker 
Zeitung,  Vol.  XVI.,  page  1070. 

James  O.  Handy,  Engineering  Record^  Vol.  XX VL,  page  373  (few 
lines.) 

Analysis  of  the  Ash, — This,  of  course,  is  a  comparatively  long 
operation,  and  is  done  by  the  ordinary  method. 

Rough  Determination  of  Specific  Gravity, — This,  though  a  com- 
paratively simple,  and  to  all  appearances  rough,  operation,  promises 
to  be  of  value  to  producers  and  users  of  anthracite  coals.  The 
apparatus  we  employ  is  constructed  as  follows  : 

It  consists  of  four  parts  :  an  ordinary  sheet-iron  bucket  such  as 
is  used  about  the  works  for  sand  or  ashes,  and  holding  about  25 
lbs. ;  an  ordinary  wash-tub;  a  Fairbanks'  market  beam  scale;  and 
a  cylindrical  tin  pan  about  14  inches  in  diameter  and  7  inches 
deep.  The  apparatus  is  shown  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  view 
of  the  laboratory,  close  to  the  window  (Fig.  6). 

The  weighing  beam  is  attached  to  the  post  by  means  of  a  small 
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crane,  which  throws  it  out  from  the  post  The  ordinary  hook  used 
for  suspending  material  to  be  weighed  carries  a  yoke  from  which 
the  tin  pan  is  suspended  by  two  wires.  The  bucket  is  also  hung 
on  the  same  hook. 

The  tub  is  then  filled  with  water  until  the  tin  pan  is  covered,  and 
the  whole  is  then  balanced  by  means  of  a  weight  hung  on  the 
outer  end  of  the  beam,  which  weight  remains  fixed.  The  poise 
used  for  weighing  moves  along  the  beam  in  the  ordinary  way. 
The  beam  is  divided  into  pounds  and  quarter  pounds,  each  notch 
representing  one  quarter  pound  when  the  ordinary  poise  is  used.  In 
order  to  weigh  to  j^  of  a  pound,  a  little  rider  is  made  of  sheet  metal 
and  of  such  a  weight  that  each  notch  represents  ^i^  of  a  pound  ; 
so  that  by  placing  the  poise  in  the  notch  corresponding  to  the  even 
pound  which  is  just  less  than  the  actual  weight,  and  then  moving 
the  rider  until  the  beam  balances,  and  reading  off  the  number  of 
notches,  the  actual  weight  in  pounds  and  y^  pounds  is  obtained. 
'If,  for  example,  the  rider  is  in  the  second  notch  to  the  right  hand 
of  the  10  pound  notch,  it  would  read  yVir  pounds ;  that  is,  the  10 
pounds  would  represent  40  notches,  which  with  the  other  two 
would  make  42.  If  it  was  at  two  notches  to  the  right  of  17  pounds, 
it  would  represent  j\f^  pounds,  or  4  times  17  plus  2. 

When  the  average  specific  gravity  of  a  shipment  of  coal  is  to  be 
determined,  specimens  are  taken  from  all  parts  until  a  fair  average 
sample  is  obtained.  This  is  spread  on  a  platform,  and  quartered 
down  until  the  material  is  reduced  to  about  20  pounds,  which  is 
then  freed  from  dust,  dried  in  the  apparatus  shown  in  Fig.  8,  and 
put  into  the  bucket.  It  is  not  necessary  to  take  any  specific  quan- 
tity, simply  a  bucketful.  The  bucket  is  then  hung  on  the  hook  and 
the  weight  of  the  coal  obtained,  everything  else  having  already 
been  counterbalanced.  When  this  has  been  done,  the  coal  is  poured 
slowly  from  the  bucket  into  the  pan  in  the  tub,  and  after  being 
stirred  so  that  all  the  air  escapes  (this  is  important),  the  weight  in  the 
water  is  taken ;  deducting  from  the  weight  of  the  coal  in  the  air  the 
weight  of  the  coal  in  the  water  gives  the  weight  of  the  water  dis- 
placed ;  dividing  the  weight  of  the  coal  by  the  weight  of  the  water 
displaced  gives  the  specific  gravity  of  the  coal. 

Of  course,  the  calculations  are  the  same  as  in  ordinary  methods 
of  determining  the  specific  gravity,  but  the  operation  can  be  per- 
formed rapidly  and  with  a  large  quantity  of  coal. 

There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  there  is  a  close  relation  between 
the  specific  gravity  of  coal  and  its  percentage  of  ash.     Mr.  Walter 
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R  Johnson,  in  his  celebrated  report  upon  American  coals,  sug- 
gests that  there  might  be  such  a  relation,  but  gives  no  figures  to 
establish  the  fact.  A  careful  study  of  a  great  number  -of  analyses 
of  coal  and  determinations  of  specific  gravity  has  led  us  to 
believe  that,  although  our  experiments  are  not  as  yet  absolutely 
conclusive,  there  is  a  strong  probability  that,  for  a  given  size  of 
coal  from  the  same  colliery  under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  de- 
termination of  the  specific  gravity  of  an  average  sample  will  give 
very  nearly  the  same  percentage  of  ash  as  will  be  determined  by 
analysis,  although  the  relation  may  not  be  exactly  the  same  for 
different  mines  or  for  different  sizes  of  coal. 

If  the  specific  gravity  and  percentage  of  ash,  in  any  sample  of 
coal  below  egg  size,  is  known,  the  percentage  of  ash  in  any  other 
sample  of  the  same  size  coal,  and  from  the  same  colliery,  can  be 
satisfactorily  determined  (we  are  inclined  to  think)  from  the  spe- 
cific gravity  of  that  sample,  by  the  following  formula; 

y'  =  y  +  (x'  —  x)  X  a  ; 

in  which 

X  =  the  standard  specific  gravity, 

y  =  the  standard  percentage  of  ash, 

x'  =  the  specific  gravity  of  coal  determined  by  our  apparatus, 

y'  =  the  percentage  of  ash  to  be  determined, 

a  =  a  constant  for  coal  from  same  mine. 

It  is  possible,  however,  that  for  the  very  smallest  size  from  mines 
where  the  percentage  of  iron  pyrites  is  large  or  very  variable,  the* 
formula  may  require  some  modification.  It  might  also  fail  if  the 
character  of  the  coal,  slate,  or  other  impurities  varied  very  materi 
ally  in  the  different  veins  or  in  the  different  parts  of  a  mine,  so 
that  the  product  of  the  mine  could  not  be  considered  a  uniform 
one.  There  is  no  question,  however,  that  the  determination  of  the 
specific  gravity  in  this  rough  way,  which  can  be  done  by  any  care- 
ful person,  is  of  great  value,  and  would  be  a  very  good  check  on  the 
shipments  of  coal  received,  provided  it  was  accompanied  from  time 
to  time  by  a  slate  determination  by  means  of  chloride  of  zinc,  and 
occasionally  by  an  ash  determination  by  analysis. 

I  do  not  wish  to  speak  too  positively  on  this  subject,  because  we 
have  not  concluded  our  experiments,  and  hope  later  to  give  more 
information  upon  this  point. 
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In  the  Lehigh  region,  for  any  size  of  coal,  we  find  that,  within 
what  may  be  called  the  commercial  limit  of  purity,  an  increase  of 
0,01  in  the  specific  gravity  corresponds  to  about  an  increase  of  1^^ 
of  ash ;  that  is  to  say,  that  if  coal  of  the  specific  gravity  of  1.54 
contained  8^  of  ash,  the  same  size  of  coal  from  the  same  mine 
when  its  specific  gravity  was  1.56  would  contain  twice  IJj^  more 
ash,  or  11^. 

Fig.  6  is  from  a  photograph  of  one  comer  of  the  analytical  room 
of  the  laboratory,  and  is  given  for  the  purpose  of  showing  in  how 
little  space  all  the  apparatus  necessary  to  carry  on  the  majority  of 
the  foregoing  operations  can  be  placed.  On  the  extreme  right  is 
seen  the  apparatus  for  determining  the  specific  gravity.  On  the 
left  is  placed  a  small  but  very  excellent  hood  made  of  galvanized 
iron  (with  a  ventilating  pipe  through  the  roof)  in  which  the  opera- 
tions of  determining  moisture,  sulphur,  ash,  and  volatile  combus- 
tible matter  are  carried  on. 

Almost  directly  under  the  pipe  is  seen  the  beaker  crucible  for 
determining  the  sulphur,  being  supported  on  a  sheet-iron  frustum 
of  a  cone  which  protects  the  flame  of  the  Bunsen  burner  inside.  A 
little  to  the  right  of  this  is  seen  the  drying  oven  ;  then  comes,  under 
the  table,  the  tank  of  oxygen,  with  the  hose  conveying  the  oxygen 
gas  to  the  incinerating  dish. 

The  first  pair  of  firebricks,  only  one  of  which  is  seen,  is  where 
the  incineration  is  completed  with  natural  draft.  The  india- 
rubber  hose  passes  over  one  of  the  bricks  which  supports  the  dish, 
and  is  protected  from  the  heat  by  being  wound  with  sheet  asbestos. 
The  two  bricks  in  front  show  the  apparatus  in  which  the  incinera- 
tion is  done  with  oxygen,  and  still  further  to  the  left  is  the  appa- 
ratus for  determining  the  volatile  combustible  matter.  Of  course, 
while  there  is  nothing  specially  novel  in  the  arrangement,  it  is  very 
compact,  and  shows  how  little  space  is  necessary  for  carrying  on  the 
work.     The  balance  is  placed  close  to  the  hood. 

We  have  become  so  thoroughly  impressed  with  the  importance 
of  having  the  specific  gravity  of  all  samples  of  coal  which  we 
analyze,  that,  whenever  the  sample  sent  to  the  laboratory  is  large 
enough,  we  obtain  the  specific  gravity  in  the  way  given  above  or 
by  means  of  a  flask,  and  find  that  it  adds  very  materially  to  the 
value  of  the  data  obtained  by  analysis. 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  all  important  boiler  tests  not  only  the 
coal  used  should  be  analyzed,  and  a  special  determination  made  of 
the  amount  of  moisture  in  the  coal  when  it  is  actually  fired,  but 
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also  that  the  ashes  should  be  carefully  analyzed.  The  sample  for 
both  the  analyses  should  be  obtained  by  quartering  down  all  the 
coal  to  be  used,  and  quartering  down  all  the  ashes  made. 

I  find  in  the  reports  of  many  boiler  tests  only  the  name  of  the 
coal  is  given ;  such  as  Lehigh  egg,  Schuylkill  stove,  Wyoming  pea, 
etc. ;  in  some  cases,  perhaps,  the  name  of  the  colliery  may  be 
added.  Such  information  is  not  of  very  great  value,  as  the  quality 
and  purity  of  these  coals  vary  not  only  in  the  same  region  but  in 
the  same  mine,  from  day  to  day,  and  any  one  who  wishes  to  get  at 
the  actual  facts  determined  by  the  tests  has  not  the  information 
necessary  to  do  it  Even  if  the  amount  of  moisture  and  volatile 
combustible  matter  in  the  coal  is  known,  the  exact  amount  of 
carbon  burned  cannot  be  determined  except  by  an  analysis  of  the 
ash.  If  we  know  exactly  how  much  coal  is  placed  in  the  furnace 
(including  what  is  left  on  the  grate),  and  how  much  carbon  there  is 
in  the  ash,  we  can  determine  the  exact  amount  of  the  carbon 
(originally  in  the  coal)  that  has  been  consumed,  less  the  small  por- 
tion carried  up  the  chimney  with  the  fine  ashes. 

I  have  found  nearly  60^  of  carbon  in  ashes  from  some  boilers ; 
and  in  some  of  the  boiler  tests  which  have  been  reported  to  me  not 
much  over  60^  of  the  carbon  actually  in  the  coal  seems  to  have 
been  burned. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  seems  to  me  misleading  to  say  that 
so  much  water  has  been  evaporated  per  pound  of  combustibla  In 
fact,  it  is  of  very  little  importance  how  much  water  can  be  evapo- 
rated under  special  circumstances  with  a  pound  of  combustibla 
What  the  man  who  pays  for  the  coal  wants  to  know — and  he  is 
the  one  for  whom  the  profession  generally  works — is  how  much 
water  can  be  evaporated  for  $1  with  different  coals ;  and  it  is  of  no 
advantage  to  him  to  know  that  if  he  pays  twice  as  much  for  his 
fuel  he  can  evaporate  5^  more  water  per  pound  of  fuel,  and  get  a 
v^onderful  theoretical  evaporation  from  his  boiler.  It  is  the  ques- 
tion of  how  much  more  you  can  get  for  $1  by  using  a  certain  coal, 
and  to  arrive  at  this  result  it  is  very  important  to  know  exactly 
what  kind  of  fuel  is  being  used,  whether  it  burned  up,  and  whether  it 
was  artificially  dried  before  it  was  put  into  the  furnace  in  the  test. 

There  is  another  question  of  very  great  importance  to  users  of 
coal,  on  which  I  am  not,  however,  ready  to  say  much,  that  is,  the 
clinkering.  It  depends  undoubtedly  upon  two  points:  the  temper- 
ature at  which  the  coal  burns,  and  the  composition  of  the  ash.  The 
fact  that  a  coal  does  not  clinker  may  be  due  to  its  impurity ;  that 
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is  to  say,  the  coal  may  be  so  impure  that  it  will  not  make  a  fire  hot 
enough  to  melt  the  ash,  although  the  composition  of  the  ash  may 
be  such  that  were  it  contained  in  a  pure  coal  it  would  melt  easily. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  coal  may  clinker  because  it  is  very  pure 
and  burns  at  a  very  high  temperature. 

It  is  generally  admittedthat  the  more  bases  there  are  in  the  ash 
the  more  fusible  it  is  likely  to  be.  It  seems  probable,  from  in- 
formation we  have,  although  it  is  not  very  definite,  that  two  coals, 
each  of  which  burns  without  giving  much  trouble  on  account  of 
the  clinkering,  may  clinker  more  if  they  are  mixed;  the  reason 
being  that  the  composition  of  their  joint  ash  is  more  fusible  than 
that  of  either  of  the  ashes  separately. 

This  subject  is  one  of  great  importance,  and  we  have  taken  it 
up  with  the  view  of  making  further  investigations.  I  would  be 
very  much  obliged  to  any  one  who  has  analyses  of  the  ashes  of  any 
coal,  remarkable  either  for  not  clinkering  or  for  clinkering  badly,  if 
they  would  send  them  to  me. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  upon  the  character  of 
this  address. 

It  does  not  pretend  to  treat  thoroughly  any  part  of  the  subject, 
but  simply  to  state  what  we  are  doing,  and  what  we  think  we  have 
learned.  I  have  no  doubt  that  if  I  were  to  deliver  this  address  next 
year  I  could  add  very  materially  to  some  of  the  information  that  I 
have  given,  and  develop  further  some  of  the  ideas  that  I  have 
ventured^  to  advance ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  I  think  it  almost 
certain  that  I  would  have  to  revise,  and  perhaps  totally  change, 
some  of  the  views  which  I  have  expressed.  I  am  strongly  of  the 
opinion  that  the  time  has  come  when  it  is  better  for  those  engaged 
in  professional  investigations  to  give  to  the  public  the  result  of 
their  investigations  before  they  have  reached  a  final  conclusion,  as 
it  tends  to  bring  out  suggestions  from  others,  and  to  gather  facts 
which  will  be  of  great  value  in  the  work  in  hand. 

As  you  have  undoubtedly  observed,  the  paper  is  composed 
largely  of  descriptions  of  what  we  are  doing,  or  what  we  have  done. 
No  doubt  others  are  doing  the  same  things,  in  some  cases  better 
than  we  are,  and  have  obtained  results  of  more  value  than  we  have, 
but  we  give  you  exactly  what  we  have  found.  It  is  not  a  scien- 
tific investigation,  properly  speaking,  but  a  commercial  work, 
carried  on  in  connection  with  the  business  of  mining  coal,  for  the 
purpose  of  finding  out  how  we  can  better  serve  our  customers,  and 
make  more  money  in  our  business. 
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A  DEVICE  FOR  DRILL  JIGS. 

BT  BARTON  CBUIK8HANK,  BROOKLYN,  N.  T. 

(Member  of  the  Society.) 

The  followiDg  simple  plan  is  submitted  as  leading  to  good  re- 
sults in  the  making  of  drill  jigs.  This  is  a  well-known  device  in 
some  shops,  but,  not  being  universally  used,  a  brief  description 
of  it  would  perhaps  be  of  interest 

Where  two  holes  are  to  be  placed  in  the  jig  in  the  same  flat 
surface,  at  a  given  distance  from  center  to  center,  they  can  be 
quickly  and  accurately  located  by  the  use  of  hardened  steel  bush- 
ings ground  to  a  known  size  on  the  outside,  and  lapped  out  to  very 
accurately  fit  the  drills  and  reamers  which  are  standard  for  the 
tits  of  counterbores  in  use  in  the  shop.  By  using  the  same  tit 
size  for  several  sizes  of  counterbore  the  number  of  bushings  neces- 
sary for  all  round  work  could  be  considerably  kept  down.  These 
bushings  should  be  made  with  a  flange  or  other  projection,  so  that 
with  clamps  they  may  be  temporarily  fastened  to  the  jig,  as  shown 
in  accompanying  sketch,  the  distance  from  the  outside  of  the  one 
to  the  outside  of  the  other  measured  with  micrometer  or  vernier 
calipers,  and  the  holes  for  the  counterbores  drilled  and  reamed. 

This  is  not  new  nor  my  own  device,  but  is  so  handy  that  it 
should  be  more  commonly  used  in  shops  where  sufficient  jig 
making  is  done  to  warrant  the  expense  of  a  few  bushings  with 
counterbores  to  fit. 
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NEW  FORM  OF  PRONY  BRAKE, 

BY  R.   C.  CARPENTER,   ITHACA,  NEW  TORK. 

(Member  of  the  Society.) 

The  form  of  brake  described  in  the  following  paper  was  de- 
signed by  the  writer  about  two  years  ago,  and  three  brakes,  each 
of  about  sixty  horse-power  capacity,  have  been  in  use  on  the 
experimental  engine  of  the  Sibley  College  laboratories  for  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  that  time. 

The  brake  consists,  in  each  case,  of  a  tube  of  copper,  with  an 
elliptical  section,  which  nearly  encircles  the  brake  wheel.  Out- 
side the  copper  tube  is  an  adjustable  band  or  belt  of  sheet  steel 
which  prevents  the  copper  tube  from  expanding.  Water  pressure 
is  applied  to  the  copper  tube  by  means  of  hose  connections 
made  near  the  center  of  the  wheel  to  wafcer  pipes ;  the  amount 
of  pressure  being  regulated  by  throttling  the  admission  and  dis- 
charge valves.  As  the  external  diameter  of  the  copper  tube  can- 
not change,  the  internal  pressure  causes  the  inner  surface  to  rub 
against  the  wheel,  producing  the  friction  which  is  used  to  absorb 
the  work.  To  prevent  the  wearing  of  the  inner  surface  of  the 
copper  tube  a  thin  sheet  of  steel  or  Bussia  iron  is  inserted 
between  the  tube  and  the  brake  wheel,  and  connected  to  the 
brake,  so  as  not  to  revolve. 

This  brake  has  proved  very  satisfactory ;  the  work  is  readily 
absorbed  by  varying  the  opening  of  the  supply  and  discharge 
valves,  and  no  trouble  has  been  experienced  on  long  runs  from 
heat  or  irregular  friction  of  the  brake. 

In  the  figures  which  follow,  the  principal  parts  and  dimensions 
are  as  follows : 

Fig.  8. — Elevation  of  wheel  with  attached  brake.  Wheel,  4  feet 
diameter,  12  inch  face  ;  A^  supply  pipe  ;  B,  discharge  pipe ;  (7, 
brake  ;  2),  sheet-iron  liner ;  F,  external  strap,  sheet  iron  ;  O^ 
adjusting  bolts  in  external  strap ;  H,  arms  of  brake  riveted  to 

*  Presented  at  the  New  York  meeting  (December,  1893)  of  the  American  Society 
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external  strap ;  J,  support  for  brake  arms,  to  be  carried  on  plat- 
form of  weighing  scale. 

Fig.  9. — Section  of  brake  and  rim  of  wheel  (7,  brake,  ellipti- 
cal section ;  larger  diameter,  12  inches ;  shorter  diameter,  |  inch ; 
jP,  external  strap ;  J3,  sheet-iron  liner. 

Another  merit,  which  in  some  cases  may  be  of  little  moment, 
but  which  was  of  considerable  importance  at  the  time  of  its 
erection,  was  the  fact  that  the  first  cost  was  small,  the  brakes 
not  costing  over  fifty  dollars  each.* 

AUTOMATIC  REGULATING  DEVICE. 

Prof.  C.  W.  Scribner  designed  a  self-regulating  device  which 
I  consider  of  great  merit,  but  which,  because  of  pressure  of  other 
work,  has  not  yet  been  applied  to  the  brakes  just  described. 


Fia.  10. 


There  is,  however,  no  doubt  of  the  eflfectiveness  of  the  design, 
and  its  description  is  therefore  here  given. 

So  far  as  the  writer  knows,  every  previous  device  for  auto- 
matic regulation  of  the  work  absorbed  by  a  brake  requires  the 
rotation  of  the  wheel  to  be  such  as  to  tend  to  move  the  free  end 
of  the  brake  arm  in  an  upward  direction.  This  is  oftentimes 
objectionable,  and  sometimes  an  element  of  danger.  In  this  case 
Professor  Scribner  permits  a  downward  motion  of  the  brake 
arm,  and  yet  succeeds  in  securing  motion  sufficient  to  adjust  the 
tension  on  the  brake. 


*  The  copper  tubes  were  built  by  Henry  W.  Avery,  310  Front  Street,  New 
York. 
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The  general  method  of  securing  the  adjustment  is  shown  in  the 
diagrammatic  form,  Fig.  10,  in  which  A  G  and  B  C  are  the  brake 
arms;  these  rest  on  the  end  of  a  horizontal  lever,  KC.  This  lever 
is  supported  at  /)  by  a  knife  edge  on  the  fixed  support,  2) -K  A 
movable  weight,  jP,  is  placed  on  the  arm  of  the  lever  at  any  point 


Brmdln  t  ita«M,  JBmfr*»,  XT. 


HYDRAULIC  BRAKE 
Pig.  11. 


needed  to  give  the  required  brake  load.  If  the  brake  load  is  too 
great,  the  pressure  at  C  is  greater  than  at  7^,  and  the  point  II  of 
the  lever  rises ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  brake  load  is  too  small, 
the  pressure  at  F  is  greater  than  at  (7,  and  the  end  K  of  the 
brake  arm  falls. 

The  motion  of  this  point  can  readily  be  utilized  to  decrease  or 
increase  the  tension  on  the  brake  as  required.  In  this  case  this 
motion  will  be  utilized  to  regulate  the  opening  of  the  supply 
valves  and  to  vary  the  pressure  on  the  brake.  The  weight  F 
can  also  be  utilized  to  weigh  the  load.  The  detailed  drawings 
for  this  purpose  are  shown  in  Fig.  11. 

The  principal  parts  are  as  follows : 

-4,  supply  pipe ;  B,  discharge  pipe ;  C,  brake ;  F^  external 
sheet-steel  strap ;  &,  adjusting  bolts  in  external  strap  ;  H^  arms 
of  brake  fastened  to  external  strap;  Jf,  weighing  lever;  W, 
5 
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weight ;  0,  knife  edge  between  lever  and  stationary  support ; 
N,  knife  edge  between  brake  arm  and  lever ;  P,  hand-wbeel  to 
adjust  load  on  brake. 

It  should,  perhaps,  be  mentioned  that  in  the  original  design 
for  automatic  regulator  it  was  expected  to  support  the  end  of 
the  brake  lever  on  a  weighing  scale,  and  utilize  the  weight  Fy 
Fig.  10,  only  for  regulating  the  load.  It  is  now  believed  that 
the  weight  can  be  used  to  weigh  the  load. 
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A   CURVE  DELINEATOR. 

BY    rRSDKRICK    A.   PCHEFFLER,   KKW    YORK    CITT. 

(Member  of  the  Society.) 

Eyert  engineer,  draughtsman,  or  mechanic  is  aware  of  the 
inconvenience  of  drawing  arcs  or  circles  of  large  radii,  espe- 
cially when  the  location  of  the  center  is  confined  to  the  space 
of  the  drawing-board,  or  even  to  the  room  occupied  by  the 
draughtsman.  An  instrument  which  is  intended  to  overcome 
this  difficulty  has  been  devised  by  Theodore  Scheffler,  M.E.,  and 
is  shown  herewith. 

This  instrument  has  been  found  to  overcome  the  many  diffi- 
culties involved  in  attempting  to  describe  arcs  or  circles  from 
50  feet  radius  to  1,000  feet  or  more.  In  a  few  seconds  the  ad- 
justment of  the  instrument  <;an  be  set  at  such  an  angle  that  it 
would  describe  an  arc  of  a  circle  anywhere  from  3  feet  radius 
to  infinity,  and  a  straight  line  may  be  drawn  with  it.  The  de- 
sign of  the  in^rument  consists  of  simply  two  straight  edges, 
joined  at  a  common  center,  with  a  simple  device  for  changing 
the  angle  of  the  straight  edges  in  relation  to  each  other ;  fche 
device  also  caiTying  an  attachment  for  adjusting  and  fixing  a 
pen  or  pencil  to  bear  upon  the  drawing-paper  at  the  point  of 
juncture  of  the  two  straight  edges.  The  use  of  the  instrument 
is  based  upon  the  fact  that  the  veraed  sine  of  any  particular 
chord  is  always  constant  if  the  radius  is  constant.  To  use  the 
instrument,  two  pins  are  required  to  be  placed  at  the  extremities 
of  the  chord  selected,  for  the  points  through  which  the  arc  is  to 
pass.  A  Table  is  given  with  this  paper,  giving  the  requisite 
angles  to  set  the  instrument  at,  with  the  fixed  chord  of  24  inches, 
and  for  any  radii  between  2  feet  and  300  feet. 

The  instrument  is  operated  as  follows :  By  means  of  the  worm- 
wheel  segment  a  (see  Fig.  12),  the  worm  ft,  and  the  graduated 
wheel  c,  the  straight  edges  may  be  placed  accurately  at  the  de- 


*  Presented  at  the  New  York  meeting  (December,  1893)  of  the  American  Society 
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fiired  angle  v  ;  one  revolution  of  the  wheel  r;  changes  that  angle 
one  degree.  The  connecting  bar  d  is  also  graduated  by  marking 
off  every  revolution  of  the  wheel  c ;  when  the  latter  indicates  n 
and  the  edge  n  of  washer  plate  e  is  coincident  with  0  on  the  bar 
d,  then  the  angle  v  is  eqnal  to  0,  and  the  straight  edges  form  a 
straight  line.  The  penholder  k  Jc  I  should  have  the  positioD  as 
shovni,  and  I  somewhat  elevated,  so  as  to  give  the  pen  P  the  prop- 
er position.    The  wheel  c  being  divided  into  sixty  parts,  each 


part  therefore  represents  one  minute.  A  spring  /  keeps  the 
worm  l>  tight  to  a ;  by  disengaging  a  and  b  the  straight  edges 
may  be  shifted  without  turning  c.  To  set  the  instrument  for 
any  particular  angle  found  in  the  accompanying  Table,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  turn  the  graduated  wheel  c  until  the  requisite 
number  of  degrees  on  tlie  slide  and  minutes  and  seconds  on  the 
wheel  are  recorded.  To  use  the  instrument  for  any  angle  not 
given  in  the  Table,  proceed  as  follows  : 
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The  angle  v  equals  one-half  of  the  angle  subtended  by  the 
chord ;  the  chord,  by  the  radius  =  1,  is  added  to  the  Table 
for  the  purpose  of  finding  the  length  of  chord  for  a  radius  not 
given  in  the  Table.  For  a  curve  of  a  radius  30  feet  6  inches  (see 
Table)  set  the  instrument  to  the  angle  1°  52.7',  set  oflf  24  inches 
for  the  chord,  place  the  pins  and  draw  the  curve ;  but  if  the 
radius  is  30  feet  8  inches,  take  the  next  smallest  radius,  30  feet 
6  inches,  and  use  also  the  angle  l""  52.7';  take  the  chord  for 
radius  =  1,  which  is  .06555,  multiply  this  by  the  difference,  30 
feet  8  inches  —  30  feet  6  inches  =  2  inches,  therefore  .06555 


Fig.  18. 


>,^>^*Afy. 


Fig.  14. 


X  2  =  .1311,  or  about  i  inch  ;  add  this  to  24  inches,  and  24^ 
inches  is  the  required  chord. 

For  a  curve  longer  than  24-inch  chord,  given  a  radius  set  to 
angle  2  v  (see  Fig.  13),  set  off  points  ab  c  d  e,  etc.,  and  draw 
curves  with  angle  v.  For  a  given  chord  longer  than  24  inches, 
and  also  for  the  central  angle  given,  then  the  following  (Fig.  14) 
will  explain :  The  central  angle,  or  angle  of  deflection,  equals  2  v  ; 
instrument  at  angle  v,  place  it  at  a  and  e,  produce  the  tangents, 
change  e  to  angle  i  oi  v  and  produce  c,  change  angle  to  J  v  and 
produce  from  a  and  c  the  point  6,  and  from  e  and  c  the  point  d. 
Draw  the  curve  from  a,  6,  r,  d,  e.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  with 
two  straight  edges,  each  only  25  inches  long,  a  curve  from  24 
inches  in  length,  or  less,  to  even  10  feet  or  more  in  length  can 
be  easily  and  accurately  drawn  with  any  radius.  The  time  re- 
quired to  read  the  above  explanation  is  much  greater  than  the 
actual  time  to  make  the  necessary  adjustment  of  instrument.  If 
a  chord  is  given  and  also  the  radius,  but  not  the  angle,  the  latter 
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can  be  readily  determined  from  the  Table,  if  the  chord  is  even 
considerably  longer  than  24  inches.  Suppose  the  chord  were  8 
feet  and  the  radius  260  feet  and  adopted  chord  in  the  Table  2  feet> 
then  we  have  the  proportion 

r  :  2  :  :  260  : 8,  or  r  =  2x260  ^  gg  ^^^^^ 

o 

r  being  the  radius  corresponding  to  the  2-foot  chord,  subtend- 
ing the  same  angle  as  the  8-foot  chord.  Find  in  Table  65-foot 
radius,  and  the  angle  is  52.89' ;  this  is  the  angle  of  instrument ; 
the  central  angle  would  be  1°  45.78'.  To  find  the  points  in  the 
curve  proceed  as  in  Fig.  14.  If  the  radius  were  to  be  270  feet, 
then  the  radius  belonging  to  the  2-foot  chord  would  be  67.5  feet ; 
this  is  not  in  the  Table,  but  67  feet  and  68  feet  are,  and  the  cor- 
responding angles  are  51.31'  and  50.56' ;  the  difference  is  .75,  and 
one-half  of  this  difference,  =  .375,  added  to  50.56',  =  50.93',  will 
be  the  angle  for  270-foot  radius  or  for  the  67.5-foot  radius. 

Fig.  15  shows  a  number  of  curves  running  from  2  feet  4  inches 
radius  to  200  feet,  all  with  a  24-inch  chord,  giving  a  fair  sample 
of  the  work  which  can  be  done  by  the  instrument. 
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For  all  radii  in  this  table  the  chords  are  24  inches. 


Radias. 

Angle. 

Chord. 
Radias  =  1. 

Radias. 

Angle. 

Chord. 
Radias  =  1. 

ft.     in. 

deg. 

tnin. 

ft'    in. 

deg. 

tnin. 

2      0 

80 

0 

1.00000 

7 

8 

44.21 

.80879 

1 

28 

41.12 

.96000 

8 

8 

87.61 

.80000 

2 

27 

29.80 

.92807 

9 

8 

81.17 

.29629 

8 

26 

28.27 

.88888 

10 

8 

24.92 

.29268 

4 

25 

22.61 

.85714 

11 

8 

18.77 

.28915 

6 

24 

26.60 

.82758 

7      0 

8 

12.79 

.28571 

6 

28 

84.70 

.80000 

1 

8 

66.95 

.28235 

7 

22 

46.17 

.77419 

2 

8 

1.25 

.27906 

8 

22 

01.46 

.75000 

3 

7 

66.68 

.27586 

9 

21 

19.42 

. 72727 

4 

7 

60.26 

.27727 

10 

20 

89.98 

.70585 

5 

7 

44.98 

.26966 

11 

20 

08.06 

.68571 

6 

7 

89.78 

.26681 

3      0 

19 

28.27 

.66666 

7 

7 

84.63 

.26378 

1 

18 

65.47 

.64864 

8 

7 

29.67 

.26086 

2 

18 

24.51 

.68157 

9 

7 

24.82 

.25816 

8 

17 

55.21 

.61588 

10 

7 

20.06 

.26681 

4 

17 

27.46 

.60000 

11 

7 

15.40 

.26268 

5 

17 

01.12 

.58636 

8      0 

7 

10.84 

.26000 

6 

16 

86.00 

.57187 

2 

7 

2.01 

.24489 

7 

16 

12.27 

.55813 

4 

6 

58.52 

.24000 

8 

15 

49.60 

.54546 

6 

6 

45. 8S 

.28526 

9 

15 

27.90 

.63883 

8 

6 

87.64 

.28067 

10 

15 

08.16 

.52222 

10 

6 

80.01 

.22641 

11 

14 

47.55 

.51064 

9      0 

6 

22.73 

.22222 

4      0 

14 

28.65 

.50000 

2 

6 

15.77 

.21818 

1 

14 

10.54 

.48970 

4 

6 

9.31 

.21428 

2 

18 

53.19 

.48000 

6 

6 

2.58 

.21062 

8 

18 

86.54 

.47059 

8 

5 

66.26 

.20689 

4 

18 

20.58 

.46154 

10 

5 

50.20 

.20389 

6 

18 

05.13 

.45283 

10      0 

5 

44.36 

.20000 

6 

12 

50.37 

AAAAA 

2 

5 

38.58 

.19672 

7 

12 

86.18 

.43686 

4 

5 

83.27 

.19358 

8 

12 

22.41 

.42857 

6 

5 

27.90 

. 19047 

9 

12 

99.19 

.42105 

8 

5 

22.76 

.18750 

10 

11 

56.48 

.41379 

10 

5 

17.78 

.18461 

11 

11 

44.11 

.40677 

11      0 

5 

12.95 

.18184 

5      0 

11 

82.21 

.40000 

2 

5 

8.27 

.17910 

1 

11 

20.72 

.89344 

4 

5 

3.72 

.17647 

2 

11 

09.60 

.88709 

6 

4 

69.81 

.17891 

3 

10 

58.88 

.38195 

8 

55.02 

.17142 

4 

10 

48.41 

.87500 

10 

60.86 

.16901 

5 

10 

38.82 

.86928 

12      0 

46.81 

.16666 

6 

10 

28.54 

.36363 

2 

42.87 

.16446 

7 

10 

19.05 

.85820 

4 

89.45 

.16216 

8 

10 

9.85 

.35294 

6 

85.31 

.16000 

9 

10 

11.92 

.34782 

8 

81.64 

.15789 

10 

9 

52.25 

.34285 

10 

28.15 

.16584 

11 

9 

43.83 

.33802 

13      0 

24.70 

.15384 

6      0 

9 

35.64 

.33333 

2 

21.31 

.15189 

1 

9 

27.68 

.32876 

4 

18.70 

.15000 

2 

9 

19.94 

.82432 

6 

14.88 

. 14814 

3 

9 

12.41 

.32000 

8 

11.76 

.14634 

4 

9 

5.08 

.31578 

10 

8.73 

.14457 

5 

8 

57.94 

.31168 

14      0 

6.79 

.14287 

6 

8 

51.00 

.30769 

2 

2.86 

.14117 
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Radios. 

Angle. 

Chord. 
Radins  =  1. 

Radius. 

Angle. 

Chord. 
Radios  =  1. 

ft- 

in. 

dig.    min. 

ft- 

in. 

deg.    min. 

4 

0.03 

.18953 

9 

1  59.60 

.06956 

6 

3  67.87 

.13827 

29 

0 

58.56 

.06896 

8 

54.57 

.13686 

8 

57.56 

.06887 

10 

51.93 

.13483 

6 

56  55 

.06779 

15 

0 

49.35 

.13333 

9 

55.57 

.06722 

3 

45.58 

.13114 

80 

0 

54.61 

.06666 

6 

41.95 

.12903 

6 

62.70 

.06555 

9 

38.41 

.12698 

31 

0 

50.91 

.06451 

16 

0 

35.00 

.12500 

6 

49.15 

.06349 

3 

31.68 

.12307 

33 

0 

47.44 

.06250 

6 

28.48 

.12121 

6 

46.97 

.06153 

9 

25.36 

.11940 

33 

0 

44.19 

.06060 

17 

0 

22.86 

.11764 

6 

42.63 

.05970 

3 

19.40 

.11594 

84 

0 

41.25 

.05882 

6 

16.54 

.11428 

6 

39.65 

.05797 

9 

13.78 

.11267 

85 

0 

88.19 

.05712 

18 

0 

11.08 

.11111 

6 

36.85 

.05633 

8 

8.47 

.10959 

36 

0 

85.50 

.05555 

6 

5.91 

. 10810 

6 

84.19 

.05479 

9 

3.43 

.10666 

87 

0 

32.92 

.05405 

19 

0 

1.01 

.10526 

6 

31.68 

.05333 

3 

2  58.66 

. 10889 

88 

0 

30.48 

.05263 

6 

56.37 

.10256 

6 

29.80 

.05194 

9 

54.13 

. 10126 

89 

0 

28.15 

.05128 

20 

0 

51.97 

.10000 

6 

27.04 

.05068 

3 

49.83 

.09876 

40 

0 

25.96 

.05000 

6 

47.76 

.09756 

6 

24.88 

.04938 

9 

45.73 

.09638 

41 

0 

23.86 

.04878 

21 

0 

43.75 

.09523 

6 

22.85 

.04819 

3 

41.83 

.09411 

42 

0 

21.86 

.04761 

6 

39.95 

.09302 

6 

20.90 

.04705 

9 

38.11 

.09195 

43 

0 

19.95 

.04651 

22 

0 

36.31 

.09090 

6 

19.03 

.04597 

3 

35.63 

.08992 

44 

0 

18.13 

.04545 

6 

32.84 

.08898 

45 

0 

16.40 

.04444 

9 

31.15 

.08791 

46 

0 

14.74 

.04347  . 

23 

0 

29.51 

.08695 

47 

0 

18.14 

.04255 

3 

27.90 

.08602 

48 

0 

11.62 

.04166 

6 

26.33 

.08510 

49 

0 

10.17 

.04081 

9 

24.79 

.08431 

50 

0 

8.77 

.04000 

24 

0 

23.27 

.08333 

51 

0 

7.41 

.03921 

3 

21.80 

.08247 

52 

0 

6.12 

.08846 

6 

20.35 

.08163 

58 

0 

8.47 

.03773 

9 

18.94 

.08080 

54 

0 

8.66 

.03703 

25 

0 

17.54 

.08000 

55 

0 

2.51 

.08686 

3 

16.18 

.07920 

56 

0 

1.39 

.03571 

6 

14.85 

.07843 

57 

0 

0.31 

.03508 

9 

13.54 

.07767 

58 

0 

59.27 

.03448 

26 

0 

12.25 

.07692 

59 

0 

58.27 

.0838» 

3 

11.00 

.07619 

60 

0 

57.80 

.08383 

6 

9.27 

.07547 

61 

0 

56.36 

.03278 

9 

8  54 

.07476 

62 

0 

55.45 

.08225 

27 

0 

7.35 

.07407 

68 

0 

54.57 

.03174 

3 

6.15 

.07839 

64 

0 

58.72 

.08125 

6 

5.03 

.07272 

65 

0 

53.89 

.03076 

9 

3.91 

.07207 

66 

0 

52.09 

.08030 

28 

0 

2.80 

.07142 

67 

0 

51.81 

.02985 

3 

1.71 

.07079 

68 

0 

50.56 

.02941 

6 

0.65 

.07017 

69 

0 

49.82 

.03898 

74 
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Radias. 

Angle. 

Chord. 
Radias  =  1. 

Radias. 

Angle. 

Chord. 
Radias  =  1. 

ft- 

in. 

deg.     min. 

ft- 

in. 

deq.    min. 

70 

0 

49.11 

.02857 

154 

0 

22.82 

.01298 

71 

0 

48.42 

.02817 

156 

0 

22.04 

.01282 

72 

0 

47.75 

.02777 

158 

0 

21.76 

.01266 

78 

0 

47.10 

.02789 

160 

0 

21.48 

.01260 

74 

0 

46.46 

.02702 

162 

0 

21.22 

.01284 

76 

0 

45.23 

.02681 

164 

0 

20.96 

.01219 

78 

0 

44.07 

.02564 

166 

0 

20.70 

.01206 

m 

0 

42.97 

.02500 

168 

0 

20.46 

.01190 

82 

0 

41.98 

.02439 

170 

0 

20.22 

.01176 

84 

0 

40.98 

.02381 

172 

0 

19.98 

.01162 

86 

0 

39.97 

.02326 

174 

0 

19.75 

.01149 

88 

0 

39.07 

.02273 

176 

0 

19.58 

.01136 

90 

0 

88.20 

.02222 

178 

0 

19.81 

.01123 

92 

0 

87.37 

.02178 

180 

0 

19.10 

.01111 

94 

0 

86.57 

.02127 

184 

0 

18.68 

.01086 

96 

0 

86.80 

.02084 

188 

0 

18.28 

.01068 

98 

0 

85.07 

•02042 

192 

0 

17.90 

.01041 

100 

0 

34.88 

.02000 

196 

0 

17.54 

.01020 

102 

0 

88.70 

.01960 

200 

0 

17.19 

.01000 

104 

0 

38.05 

.01923 

204 

0 

16.85 

.00980 

106 

0 

32.43 

.01886 

208 

0 

16.62 

.00961 

108 

0 

81.83 

.01851 

212 

0 

16.22 

.00948 

110 

0 

81.26 

.01818 

216 

0 

15.92 

.00926 

112 

0 

80.70 

.01786 

220 

0 

15.63 

.00909 

114 

0 

30.15 

.01754 

224 

0 

15.36 

.00892 

116 

0 

29.66 

.01725 

228 

0 

15.07 

.00877 

118 

0 

29.13 

.01695 

232 

0 

14.83 

.00862 

120 

0 

28.66 

.01666 

236 

0 

14.57 

.00847 

122 

0 

28.18 

.01689 

240 

0 

14.82 

.00888 

124 

0 

27.72 

.01612 

244 

0 

14.09 

.00819 

126 

0 

27.28 

.01578 

248 

0 

18.87 

.00806 

128 

0 

26.86 

.01662 

252 

0 

18.66 

.00798 

180 

0 

26.44 

.01688 

266 

0 

18.43 

.00781 

182 

0 

26.04 

.01515 

260 

0 

18.22 

.00769 

184 

0 

26.66 

.01492 

264 

0 

18.02 

.00767 

186 

0 

25.28 

.01470 

268 

0 

12.76 

.00741 

138 

0 

24.91 

.01449 

272 

0 

12.66 

.00786 

140 

0 

24.55 

.01428 

276 

0 

12.46 

.00724 

142 

0 

24.21 

.01408 

280 

0 

12.28 

.00714 

144 

0 

28.87 

.01388 

284 

0 

12.11 

.00704 

146 

0 

28.54 

.01869 

288 

0 

11.94 

.00694 

148 

0 

23.23 

.01361 

292 

0 

11.77 

.00685 

150 

0 

22.92 

.01338 

296 

0 

11.62 

.00675 

152 

0 

22.61 

.01815 

300 

0 

11.46 

.00666 
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ioted  b;  o  and  e,  where  e  denotes  the  ratio  of  cut- 

itioA  of  expansion  up  to  the  commencement  of  corn- 
he  Bteam  on  the  other  side  of  the  piston.  During 
he  steam  is  being  expanded  on  the  working  side 
d  on  the  other  side  of  the  piston.  The  limits  of 
'1  be  e  and  1  —  ei,  where  e^  denotes  the  ratio  of  com- 

od  of  compression  ;  the  limits  of  which  are  1  —  e. 


Tfli 

Mtiuf!  '- 

pUtfi,  C:> 


o  assume  that  there  is  an  air  vessel  on  both  the 
aotioD  pipes,  the  pressures  in  them  being  p,  and 
-tioal  height  between  the  water  levels  in  these 
^-ed  by  h^,  as  on  the  dia(;ram.  Let  p  denote  the 
olnme  of  the  liquid.     The  pressure  due  to  a 

»f  height,  I,  will  therefore  be  pi. 

3Dtial  equations  of  the  piston  motion  for  each  of 

be: 


y  -  ij'^ 


-  phi  +  Ji)i)\\    oZxLe. , 


(1). 


mnUng  i 


eZxiA  - 


1  -  e,LxLl....{Sj, 


the  distance  travelled  l»y  the  piston,  and  x 
distance  to  the  whole  stroke  S,  so   that 


clearance  volume  to   the  volume   of   the 


.(2). 


side  of  the  piston. 

to  that  of  the  steam 
\&  pomp  piston. 
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In  order  to  treat  the  snbject  in  a  general  way,  we  shall  assnine 
that  the  steam  is  worked  ezpansivel;,  the  power  being  regnlated 
by  the  variatioD  of  the  degree  of  expansion. 


The  analysis  will  show  whether  or  not  snch  a  ayatem  of  working 
is  possible. 
The  motion  of  the  piston  may  be  divided  into  three  periods : 
(1)  The  period  of  steam  admission.     The  limits  of  this  period 
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may  be  denoted  by  o  and  e,  where  e  denotes  the  ratio  of  cut- 
off. 

(2)  The  period  of  expansion  up  to  the  commencement  of  com- 
pression of  the  steam  on  the  other  side  of  the  piston.  During 
this  period  the  steam  is  being  expanded  on  the  working  side 
and  exhausted  on  the  other  side  of  the  piston.  The  limits  of 
this  period  will  be  e  and  1  —  ei,  where  Ci  denotes  the  ratio  of  com- 
pression. 

(3)  The  period  of  compression  ;  the  limita  of  which  are  1  —  ej 
and  1. 

We  shall  also  assume  that  there  is  an  air  vessel  on  both  the 
discharge  and  suction  pipes,  the  pressures  in  them  being  p^  and 
f^  Let  the  vertical  height  between  the  water  levels  in  these 
vessels  be  denoted  by  Ag,  as  on  the  diagram.  Let  p  denote  the 
weight  of  unit  volume  of  the  liquid.  The  pressure  due  to  a 
column  of  liquid  of  height,  Z,  will  therefore  be  fH, 

Then  the  differential  equations  of  the  piston  motion  for  each  of 
these  periods  will  be  : 

^  =  ^  ]/>  -y  -  0^1  -i^2  +  9h  +  li)v\\   oLxLe (1). 

eLxLl  —  ^1 ... .  (2)- 

1  —  e^LxLl (3). 

Where  8  represents  the  distance  travelled  by  the  piston,  and  x 
is   the  ratio   of  that   distance  to  the  whole  stroke  S^  so   that 

8  =  XS. 

m,  the  ratio  of  the  clearance  volume  to  the  volume  of  the 
whole  piston  stroke. 

TT,  the  weiglit  of  the  moving  parts. 

p^  the  steam  pressure  during  admission. 

^\  the  exhaust  pressure  on  the  other  side  of  the  piston. 

A,  the  area  of  the  steam  piston. 

V,  ratio  of  the  area  of  the  pump  piston  to  that  of  the  steam 
piston,  so  that  tfA  denotes  the  area  A^  of  the  pump  piston. 
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B,  the  frictional  resistance  calculated  per  unit  area  of  the 
pump  piston,  so  that  BfjA  is  the  total  frictional  resistance. 

Further,  denote  the  velocities  of  flow  of  the  liquid  in  different 
parts  of  the  pipe  system  by  v,  v^  Vq,  v\^  Vi,  V2,  as  in  the  diagram  ; 
and  the  volumes  of  the  air  in  the  suction  and  delivery  vessels  by 
b\  and  bo,  when  the  pump  is  at  rest  and  the  pipes  filled  with 
liquid ;  and  the  pressure  and  volume  of  the  air  in  the  vessels  at 
any  other  time  by  p2»  h  and  pi,  61. 

To  deduce  equations  with  reference  to  the  motion  of  the  water, 
we  may  notice  that  the  work  done  by  external  forces  during  an 
interval  dt  in  introducing  water  into  the  discharge  air  vessel  is 
represented  by  piO^v^t  and  this  must  be  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
following  quantities  during  the  same  time : 

(1)  The  increase  of  potential  energy  of  the  air  within  the  dis- 
charge  vessel  due  to  the  change  of  its  volume  by  an  amount  —  dbi ; 
i.e.  —  pidb\, 

(2)  The  work  done  in  raising  a  quantity  of  water  having  a  vol- 
ume avdt  against  a  pressure  phi  +  n ;  ie.,  av  (pA,  +  7t)dL 

(3)  The  increase  of  kinetic  energy  of  the  column  of  liquid  in  the 
discharge  main  whose  mass  is 

_  ;  ,.e.  _  d  (^2-; 


(4)  The  kinetic  energy  of  the  water  discharged  from  the  air 
vessel;  i.e.,  avdtp^. 

Hence  we  have  the  equation : 

OoPiVifilt  =  —  pidbi  +  {phi  +  7t)avdt  +  —^     T-j  +  avp^dt.  ..(4). 

Also  expressing  the  relation  between  the  forces  acting  on  the 
water  in  the  discharge  main — namely,  the  pressure  across  the 
inter  face,  xx,  and  the  weight  of  the  column  of  liquid — and  the 
acceleration  produced,  we  have 


dv  _    p,  -  {phi  +  n) 
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Applying  the  law  of  Boyle  and  Mariotte  to  the  air  within  the 
discharge  vessel,  we  obtain 

Pibi  =  (phi  +  7t)  bo (6). 

The  analogous  equations  for  the  suction  air  vessel  and  main  are 

a\p2V^(fitt  =  p^b  +  (p//2  —  7t)  aWdt  H —  ^  (  s^ )  +  «*^^P  9-  dt 

(7). 

dT""^ -^ ^^^• 

M  =  (^  -  P*2)  b\ (9). 


n. 

From  these  equations  we  ought  to  be  able  to  deduce  all  the 
conditions  of  motion  in  steam  pumps  of  the  kind  here  considered. 
Thus,  equations  {A)  would  enable  us  to  determine  the  variable 
piston  velocity  at  each  point  of  the  stroke ;  equations  {B)  would 
enable  us  to  determine  at  any  point  of  the  stroke  the  varying 
pressure,  pi,  and  volume,  61,  of  the  air  in  the  discharge  vessel  and 
the  velocity,  ^»,  of  the  liquid  within  the  discharge  main.  The 
analogous  quantities  for  the  suction  air  vessel  and  main  would  be 
obtained  from  equations  (C).  Without  entering,  at  present,  on 
the  complete  solution  of  these  equations,  we  can  deduce  from 
them  one  general  conclusion.      For  this  purpose  let  us  multiply 

ds 
the  left-hand  side  of  the  equations  A  hj  W  -r.  dt^  and  the  right- 
hand  side  by  Wds ;  i.e.,  WSclx.    Expressing  the  fact  that  the  same 
quantity  of  liquid  must  pass  across  any  section  during  a  given 
interval  ctt,  we  have 

TfAds  =  TfASdx  =  OaVt/it  =  a\v^(filt (10). 

In  equations  (A)  replace  the  quantities  rfApidx  and  tfAp^x  by 
their  equivalents  from  equations  (4)  and  (7).  Now  integrate 
between  the  indicated  limits  and  sum  the  three  equations.  The 
left-hand  side  of  the  resulting  equation  represents  the  increase  of 
the  kinetic  energy  of  the  moving  masses,  TT,  during  a  complete 
stroke,  and  this  increase  in  the  case  of  direct-acting  steam  pumps 
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is  always  zero  at  each  end  of  the  stroke.  The  right-hand  side  will 
represent  the  work  done  during  the  same  time : 

(1)  By  the  steam  pressure. 

(2)  By  the  frictional  resistance. 

(3)  In  increasing  the  .potential  energy  of  the  air  in  both  air 
vessels. 

(4)  In  raising  the  quantity  of  liquid  tfAS. 

(5)  In  increasing  the  kinetic  energy  of  the  whole  mass  of  liquid 
within  the  delivery  and  suction  pipes. 

(6)  In  the  communication  of  kinetic  energy  to  the  quantity  tfAS 
of  liquid  raised  during  suction  and  delivery. 

Also  observing  that  when  the  motion  is  settled  the  quantities 
(3)  and  (5)  are  each  zero  for  a  complete  stroke,  we  obtain  finally : 

0  =i>  [a  +  (e?  +  m)log.  ^^^J  "-^^  [l  -  «i  +  (^i  +  ^)  ^^g'^^^r^] 

r"  "W^  -\- 1?^      ~~\  ^ 

-  vyph  +  p -^ — -^  4-  R\\      or, 

p\^  +  {e^  "^^'^S-^-^]  -P  [l  -  «i  +  (^1  +  m)log.^^^^J  = 

VPH (11); 

where  h  represents  the  total  height  through  which  the  liquid  is 
to  be  raised,  and  ^denotes  A  +  an  additional  height  equivalent  to 
the  resistance  due  to  friction  and  to  the  kinetic  energy  of  the 
liquid. 

Equation  (11)  contains  nothing  specially  characterizing  direct- 
acting  steam  pumps  and  could  have  been  written  aprior%  without 
the  foregoing  discussions,  in  a  similar  manner  to  equations  of  the 
same  kind  referring  to  ordinary  steam-engines  and  pumps  with 
crank-shafts  and  fly-wheels.  Yet  it  cannot,  as  in  the  case  of  ordi- 
nary steam-engines,  be  taken  as  a  basis  for  the  determination  of 
the  dimensions  of  a  direct-acting  steam  pump.  In  direct-acting 
steam  pumps,  considered  kinematically,  the  stroke  of  the  piston  is 
not  limited,  and  all  the  moving  masses  are  subjected  only  to  the 
free  action  of  external  forces  and  accompanying  reactions.  In 
such  cases  the  circumstances  are  wholly  governed  by  the  natural 
dynamical  laws  in  accordance  with  the  quantity  and  distribution 


*  Tbe  logarithms  used  here  and  in  what  follows  are  Nnperian  logarithms. 
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of  the  external  forces  and  masses.  Therefore,  in  the  case  of  direct- 
acting  steam  pumps  the  stroke  of  the  piston  and  its  velocity  at 
every  point  dae  to  a  given  steam  pressure  p^  degree  of  expansion 
6,  and  given  moving  masses,  will  represent  fixed  quantities  and  can- 
not be  chosen  arbitrarily.  Consequently,  applying  equation  (11) 
to  direct-acting  steam  pumps,  the  value  of  the  quantities 

y  1^1  -  ei  +  (e,  +  m)  log.  ^^  ^    J, 
as  dependent  on  the  length  of  the  stroke,  and  the  value  of 

as  dependent  on  the  piston  velocity,  must  be  regarded  as  fixed 
but  unknown  quantities,  which  are  yet  to  be  determined  in  accord- 
ance with  the  working  forces  and  masses.  Hence,  if  taken 
separately,  equation  (11)  cannot  be  applied  even  to  a  direct-act- 
ing steam  pump  already  constructed,  where  the  ratio  rj  is  known, 
less  to  one  yet  to  be  designed.  By  reason  of  this  characteristic, 
only  a  dynamical  equation  of  motion  can  be  considered  as  a 
deciding  one  for  direct-acting  steam  pumps,  and  only  in  connec- 
tion with  such  an  equation  can  be  made  use  of  equation  (11), 
which  refers  only  to  the  moment  when  the  piston  stops,  but  not  to 
its  motion. 

III. 

The  equations  {A)  will  enable  us  to  obtain  the  above-mentioned 
dynamical  equation ;  but,  before  doing  so,  we  will  settle  the  follow- 
ing questions : 

(1)  What  will  be  the  mean  values  of  the  air  pressures  pi  and  p2 
within  the  air  vessels  during  one  complete  piston  stroke  ? 

When  the  suction  and  discharge  air  vessels  are  of  sufficiently 
large  dimensions,  and  especially  in  the  case  of  duplex  steam 
pumps  where  there  exists  a  constant  flow  of  liquid  from  the  suc- 
tion air  vessel  to  the  pump,  and  from  the  pump  to  the  discharge 
air  vessel,  the  oscillations  of  the  air  pressures  px  and  ^  within  the 
vessels  during  each  piston  stroke  will  be  inconsiderable.  The 
mean  value  of  either  of  these  pressures — namely,  that  which  would 
6 
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have  accompanied  a  state  of  equilibrium  of  all  the  forces  acting  on 
the  piston,  and  a  uniform  flow  of  liquid  to  and  from  the  air  ves- 
sels (such  a  state  being  the  middle  point  of  the  oscillations) 
according  to  the  law  expressed  in  the  general  equation 


•n  v^ 

—  +  A  +  ^  =  constant (12) 

p  2g 


— will  be  equivalent  to  the  vertical  distance  from  the  liquid  level 
within  either  air  vessel  to  the  liquid  level  within  the  correspond- 
ing reservoir  +  the  atmospheric  pressure  height  +  the  height  cor- 
responding to  the  kinetic  energy  of  the  liquid  moving  with  its 
mean  velocity.  Hence,  in  equation  {A)  we  can,  with  sufficient 
approximation  for  practical  purposes,  replace  the  variable  quantity 
pi  —  i>2  +  pK  by  its  constant  mean  value 


29^ 


where  h{=  h^  +  h^  +  h^  represents  the  total  height  to  which  the 
liquid  is  raised,  and  Vi^'v-z  denote  the  mean  velocities  within  the 


,a  I  ^,2 


dischai^e  and  suction  mains.      If  we  put  H  =  h  -\ — ^^ — -  +   a 

height  corresponding  to  thefrictional  resistance — i.e.,  a  total  height 
equivalent  to  the  indicated  work  of  the  steam  cylinder  as  per 
equation  (11) — the  variable  expression  (pi  —  pa  +  pK  +  ^)  ^^  equa- 
tions {A)  may  be  replaced  by  its  constant  mean  value  pTI. 

(2)  What  kind  of  masses  are  to  be  included  in  the  quantity  W 
introduced  in  equations  {A)  ? 

Let  TFi  denote  the  weight  of  the  solid  parts  connected  with  the 

ds 
piston,  which  moves  with  a  variable  velocity  -^ ;  and  let  Vq  denote 

the  variable  velocity  of  the  liquid  column  of  the  length  Z,  and  sec- 
tional area  Oq  enclosed  between  the  air  vessels,  supposing,  for 
simplicity,  that  the  area  is  the  same,  Oo,  throughout  the  length  Z. 
Then  the  first  of  equations  {A)  can  be  written  in  the  form 


^-.        (Ps  Wi  drS  1  jdVo  /  .  rr^    A  /^«x 

^"^  ^m  =  lf''dt^g  f^'^  }li  =  (P  -  P'  -  "^^M-  •  -(13)- 
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But,  as  before,  we  have  at  any  moment  a^v^t  =  r^ Ads ;  i.e., 
OqVq  =  7-4 -v  :  therefore, 

^dr  =  ^^d? (^^)- 

Introdncing  this  expression  for  -^  in  the  above  equation,  we 

obtain 

drs  _  gA{p  -  p'  -  ypIT) 

dfi-  W,  +  prfAl         ^^^^' 

This  shows  that  the  inertia  of  the  mass  of  liquid  enclosed  be- 
tween the  air  vessels  is  equivalent  to  that  of  a  liquid  column  of 
the  same  length  Z,  and  of  cross  sectional  area  equal  to  the  area  of 
the  pump  piston,  and  moving  with  the  same  velocity  as  the 
piston.     Therefore,  we  shall  always  replace 

W{  =  TF;  +  pvAl)  by  PvAL (16) 

where  L  denotes  the  length  of  the  column  of  liquid  enclosed 
between  the  air  vessels,  together  with  the  lengtli  of  a  column  of 
liquid  of  cross-sectional  area,  equal  to  that  of  the  pump  piston 
and  of  the  same  weight  as  the  solid  moving  parta 

(3)  What  constitutes  the  condition  of  continuity  of  the  liquid 
column  enclosed  between  the  suction  and  discharge  air  vessels, 
that  is,  the  condition  that  this  liquid  column  forms,  together  with 
the  piston,  one  mass  which  cannot  get  any  motion  independently 
of  the  piston  ? 

If  in  a  body  submitted  to  the  action  of  external  forces,  the  part 
on  one  side  of  a  section  has  no  motion  relatively  to  this  section, 
the  resultant  of  the  forces  applied  to  this  part  will  be  directed 
toward  this  section  and  not  away  from  it.  Hence  the  resultant  of 
all  forces  applied  to  any  part  of  the  liquid  column  between  the 
discharge  air  vessel  and  a  given  section  XxX^  must  be  directed 
towards  this  section ;  i,e,^  opposite  to  the  motion  of  the  liquid  col- 
umn. It  follows  that  each  elementary  increase  of  kinetic  energy 
of  this  part  of  the  column  is  negative,  and,  as  the  velocity  is 
always  positive,  the  acceleration  must  be  negative,  for 


(I 


V  2  ^  Vdt\  ) 


~^dtdf' 
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Hence  the  condition  for  continuity  of  the  liquid  column  is,  that 
the  acceleration  of  any  part  of  the  column  enclosed  between  the 
discharge  air  vessel  and  a  given  section  is  always  negative.  The 
acceleration  at  the  section  o^i^i  in  the  direction  of  motion  of  the 
liquid  is 

^  ptfAL  ao  ' 

also  the  acceleration  in  the  opposite  direction  is 


9 


paM 


where  h^  denotes  the  vertical  distance  from  the  section  to  the 
level  of  liquid  in  the  upper  reservoir,  and  Iq  the  length  of  the  part 
of  the  column  from  XiXi  to  the  air  vessel  Consequently  the  con- 
dition for  continuity  of  the  column  of  liquid  will  be 

j^P-p'  -vpH  ^!lA<  ^^(pA)  +  ^) 
or 

•     JLi:I^.i<j^^L^n±^ 

rfpll  —fjA       Iq         pH  ^     ' 

The  +  sign  on  the  right-hand  side  relates  to  the  liquid  in  the 
discharge  main,  and  the  —  sign  on  the  right-hand  side  relates  to 
the  suction  main,  for  which  also  hjxjt^  ought  to  be  replaced  by  the 
corresponding  values  Aq  Zq  aV     (See  sketch.) 

Equation  (17)  provides,  as  shown  later,  sure  means  for  obtaining 
under  every  circumstance  continuity  between  the  pump  piston  and 
the  liquid  column,  which,  therefore,  in  the  further  investigations 
we  shall  consider  as  one  whole  mass  of  the  weight  ptfAL  submit- 
ted to  the  action  of  external  forces. 

IV. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  the  integration  of  equations  {A).     As 

shown  in  section  in.  we  may  replace  {pi  —  7>2  +  pK  +  ^)  by  pH^ 

and  W  by  pvAL,     Performing  these  substitutions,  and  multiply- 

ds 
ing  the  left-hand  sides  by  2-^  x  dt,  the  right-hand  sides  by  2ffe, 

i.e.,  2SdXf  and  integrating,  the  equations  take  the  form 
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o<x<e; 


eKxKl—ei'y 


1  -  ^i<aj<l; 


where  Vi  and  Fs  are  the  velocities  of  the  piston  when  x  =  e  and 
when  a?  =  1  —  ^1.     Hence 


Putting  X  =  e  in  the  first  of  these  equations,  we  have 

Putting  a?  =  1  —  ^1  in  the  second  of  these  equations,  \  •  •   (18). 
we  have 

F.  =  ^  [He  .(..»)  log,  ^A±^ - 
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Hence 

(i)'  =  ^  \_P  <^  +  ^^  +  "^>  ^°«-  rrS)  -  ^P'  +  ''^^>] ' 
D  (  e<x<\  -«,;  (20). 

{jtJ  =  ^  L^  (^  -^  (^  ^  ^)  1^8'  TT-^)  - 

1  -ei<x<  1;   (21). 

The  next  integration  would  enable  ns  to  determine  the  time  of  a 
complete  piston  stroke  and  therefore  also  the  mean  velocity  of  the 
piston  motion.  But  from  equations  {D)  even  in  their  present  state 
we  can  obtain  the  above-mentioned  dynamical  law  of  motion  for 
direct-acting  steam  pumps.  In  equations  (2>)  let  the  second  factor 
on  the  right-hand  side  be  denoted  by  (T^)  and  let  rjpHhe  denoted 
by  {T).     By  equation  (11) 

r=  TfpH  =p  [^  +  (^  +  m)  log.^-J-£]  - 


y  1^1  -  e?i  +  ((^  +  m)  log.  ^^-^^J. 


Then  equations  {!>)  may  be  written : 

\dt)   =1  x^; (22). 

T 
The  expression  -m  evidently  represents  some  function  q)  (/?,  e),  of 

the  steam  pressure  and  its  expansion  degree ;  that  is,  a  function 
dependent  chiefly  on  the  mode  of  distribution  of  the  steam  press- 
ure.    Putting 

5'  =  1  «* 

2g  \dtJ 
we  have  the  equation 

-^  =  -j^9ip.e)', (23) 
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which  gives  at  every  moment  the  relation  between  the  variable 

piston  velocity  and  the  existing  working  conditions.      If  equation 

ds 
(23)  exists  for   the  varying  velocities  -^  of  the  piston,  then  an 

equation  of  the  same  form  certainly  exists  for  the  mean  velocity 

F  (  =  -  j ,  where  S  is  the  complete  stroke  and  t  is  the  time  of  a 

complete  stroke ;  but  the  function  of  ^  and  e  will  be  different. 

Thus  equation  (23)  can  be  applied  to  the  mean  velocity  of  the 
piston ;  and  as  it  contains  all  the  elements  of  the  motion  or  their 
equivalents — namely,  the  path  of  the  piston,  its  velocity,  the  mass 
of  all  the  moving  parts,  and  the  external  forces — it  may  be 
regarded  as  the  law  of  motion  for  direct-acting  steam  pumps.  It 
will  be  more  convenient  to  have  equation  (23)  in  the  form 

|=4^<?^(i7,.); (24). 

It  may  be  interesting  to  notice  that  the  dynamical  equation 
(22),  like  the  statical  equation  (11),  could  have  been  written 
a  priori  without  the  foregoing  deductions.  Indeed,  it  is  evident 
that  Tar  means  the  surplus  of  work  developed  during  the  path 
«  (  =  Sx)  by  the  steam  over  the  total  resistances  relative  to  one 
unit  of  volume  of  the  whole  stroke.  Therefore,  multiplying  and 
dividing  the  left  part  of  equation  (22)  by  ^p,  and  noticing  from 
equation  (11)  that  rfpHi^  =  T^  we  obtain 

y^-  vApL  =  AST,. 

Here  the  left  part  represents  the  kinetic  energy  of  the  moving 
parts  connected  with  the  pistons  at  the  given  point  «  (  =  Sx\ 
which  kinetic  energy — as  is  well  known — is  equivalent  to  the 
surplus  of  work  developed  by  the  steam  during  the  path  «  (  =  Sx) 
over  the  work  of  all  resistances  as  expressed  on  the  right  hand  of 
the  above  equation.  This  circumstance  may  give  confidence  in 
the  above  accepted  method  of  investigation,  at  the  same  time 
suggesting  how,  in  an  existing  direct-acting  steam  pump,  the 
values  of  the  function  g)  {p,e)  ov  $  (j^,  e)  can  be  determined  from 
ordinary  indicator  diagrams. 
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V. 

The  function  of  equation  (24) — ^  (^, «)— can  be  determined  in 
the  following  way.  Divide  the  piston  stroke  into  four  periods, 
and  let  S^  >^,  ^3,  S  be  the  values  of  8  at  the  ends  of  these  periods. 
The  periods  are : 

(1)  From  the  beginning  of  the  piston  stroke  to  the  period  of 
cut  off;  Si  =  Se. 

(2)  From  the  point  of  cut  off  to  the  point  where  the  piston 

attains  its  maximum   velocity.      The   value   of  x^2  is   obtained 

from  the  condition  that  when  the  velocity  reaches  its  maximum 

(Ps 

-=^=  0,  and  therefore  from  equation  (2) 


w 


Hence 


(e  +  m)  S  ,  rr~\       ^ 


(3)  From  the  point  of  maximum  piston  velocity  until  the  begin- 
ning of  the  compression  of  the  exhaust  steam ;  Ss  =  S{1  —  ei), 

(4)  From  the  beginning  of  compression  of  the  exhaust  steam 
until  the  end  of  the  piston  stroke.  Denote  the  piston  velocities 
at  the  end  of  each  of  these  periods  by  Fi,  Fi,  Fa,  F  (  =  O) 
respectively.  The  values  Fj  and  Vs  have  already  been  found 
(equation  18),  and  V2  can  be  obtained  from  equation  (20)  by 
putting 

___   (tf  -f-  7n)p 

j/    -f    7/p// 


X  =  -V- -^  —  m  ; 


(FVSf/-"')]-<^'> 


Assume  for  simplicity  that  the  motion  of  the  piston  during  each 
of  these  periods  is  uniformly  accelerated.  This  assumption  is 
quite  correct  for  the  first  period,  as  during  it  the  motive  power  is 
constant,  and  for  each  of  the  other  periods  it  is  equivalent  to 
replacing  the  varying  accelerations  by  a  constant  acceleration — 
equal  to  some  mean  value — which  gives  the  existing  velocity  at 
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the  beginning  and  at  the  end  of  each  of  these  periods.  There- 
fore,  according  to  the  law  of  uniformly  accelerated  motion,  the 
times  required  by  the  piston  to  pass  through  each  of  these  periods 
will  be  equal  to  these  periods  divided  by  the  arithmetic  mean  of 
the  velocities  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  each  period ;  i,e.y  will  be 


S\         02  —  S\  S^  —  02       S  —  xSj 


3 


respectively.     Therefore,  the  mean  velocity  of  the  piston  will  be 

S 


iS'i  82  —  Si  S,  —  S2         S  —  Ssi (26). 

iF,  ■^i(F,  +  F,)'*"i(F,+  F,)"^    iV, 

Replacing  Si,  St,  St  by  their  values 

and  Fi,  F2,  Fg  by  their  values  already  found,  we  obtain  from 
equation  (26)  the  same  equation  as  (24),  but  with  the  following 
form  of  function  ^  (^,  e) 

^(j>,^)  =  [_P  (e-h  (e-h  m)  log.  j-^J^  -^  (l  -  e^  + 

1 i-A.    j^  ^—  ^ 

ir  +  vpH       gi 


(27)^ 


where  Ti  =  {p  —  j>^  —  VPH)  e ; 
T2  =  p  \  e  -h  {e  -^  m)  log. 


Pi  4-  W^^- 

T,  =p  [e  +  {e  +  m)  log.  ^^^']  - 

(y  +  tfpH)  (1  -  ei). 
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VI. 

Thus  in  direct-acting  steam  pumps  the  work  done  and  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  motion  are  expressed  by  equations  (11),  (17), 
and  (24).  Modifying  these  equations  to  make  them  suitable  for 
general  use,  we  have  : 

(I.) --^-—  =  e  -{-  {e  -h  m)  log. 


P 


e  +  7n 

1  r- 


]l-..  +  (..  +  m)log.(fL±^>]; 


(II.) . . . 


Tjpli  ~  Ay      Id  pll     ' 

Tfpfl 


-  A,''l\''       pH     ' 


(III.) L  =  ^-ji^{p.e)=   JH^^P^'^' 

where  p  denotes  the  pressure  of  the  live  steam,  in  atmospheres 
or  any  other  units ; 

^\  the  pressure  of  the  exhaust  steam ; 

Ay  the  area  of  ^he  steam  piston ; 

j4.\  the  area  of  the  pump  piston  ; 

T],  the  ratio  of  the  area  of  the  pump  piston  to  that  of  the  steam 
piston,  so  that  A^  =  7]A ; 

e,  the  ratio  of  the  cut-off  to  the  whole  stroke ; 

€i,  the  ratio  of  compression  to  the  whole  stroke  ; 

m^  the  ratio  of  the  clearance  volume  to  the  volume  of  the  whole 
piston  stroke,  so  that  the  clearance  =  7nAS\ 

p,  the  weight  of  one  cubic  unit  of  the  liquid  pumped; 
,  €i5(,,  the  area  of  the  pipe  between  the  pump  and  the  discharge 
air  vessel  at  any  section  x,  x^ ; 

^y,  the  vertical  height  of  the  level  in  the  reservoir  above  sec- 
tion X,  Xi ; 

/(),  the  length  of  the  pipe  between  .?',  Xi  and  the  discharge  air 
vessel ; 

a\,  /i\  l\,  the  coiTesponding  quantities  for  the  suction  air  ves- 
sel and  main  (see  sketch)  ; 

//,  the  resultant  height  through  which  the  liquid  is  to  be  raised 
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being  the  total  pressure  height  A,  together  with  an  additional 
height  equivalent  to  the  frictional  resistance  and  the  kinetic 
energy  of  the  liquid ; 

i,  the  length  of  the  column  of  liquid  between  the  air  vessels, 
together  with  the  length  of  a  column  of  liquid  of  cross-sectional 
area  equal  to  that  of  the  pump  piston  A^  and  of  the  same  weight 
as  the  solid  moving  parts ; 

*  (jp,  e)y  the  function  of  the  steam  pressure  and  expansion 
degree  given  by  equation  (27). 

Lengths,  areas,  pressures,  and  velocities  may  be  expressed  in 
any  desired  units,  as  the  formulsB  contain  only  ratios  and  not 
absolute  quantities.  To  facilitate  the  use  of  these  formulae  the 
following  tables  have  been  calculated,  taking  j^^  =  1.1  atmospheres 
(  =  16.18  lbs.),  e^  =  0.1  and  m  =  0.05. 

By  means  of  these  tables  the  application  of  equations  L,  II.,  and 
III.  to  the  design  and  construction  of  direct-acting  steam  pumps 
and  to  the  examination  of  those  already  in  use  is  made  easy ;  and 
although  by  reason  of  the  absence  of  practical  constants  the  values 
obtained  from  these  equations  must  be  looked  on  as  approximate 
only,  yet  their  application  will  show  clearly  in  each  case  how  the 
motion  of  the  pump  is  to  be  governed,  and  these  approximate 
values  may  even  prove  satisfactory  enough  for  practical  purposes. 


VII. 

To  illustrate  the  significance  of  these  equations  and  tables,  and 
their  practical  application,  we  shall  apply  them  to  the  well-known 
"Worthington  direct-acting  steam  pumps.  With  regard  to  these 
pumps  it  seems  strange  at  first  sight  that  most  of  them  are  being 
arranged  without  cut-off*  of  the  steam  inlet,  and  that  to  obtain  ex- 
pansion of  the  steam  they  have  to  be  provided  with  additional  com- 
pound cylinders,  while  a  cut-off  of  the  steam  inlet  can  generally  be  ob- 
tained by  different  means,  which  would  especially  raise  the  eflSciency 
of  these  pumps,  working  as  they  do  with  large  clearances  and  a  short 
piston  stroke.  The  equations  and  tables  explain  this.  The  average 
dimensions  of  these  pumps  are:  piston  stroke,  about  10  inches; 
mean  velocity  of  the  piston,  about  20  inches  per  second  ;  ratio  of  the 
area  of  the  liquid  piston  to  that  of  the  steam  piston,  between  7  and  J. 
The  discharge  air  vessel  is  placed  over  the  pump.  Let  us  suppose 
that  in  such  a  pump,  without  compound  cylinders,  a  cut-off  is  ar- 
ranged at  one- third  of  the  stroke,  and  let  the  steam  pressure  at  inlet 
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be  5  atmospheres  (=  73.53  lbs.).    Then  from  Equation  I.  and  Table 

1    X      /J    X     #7 

L,  supposing  T?  =  i  and  p  =  p  x  5  X  33.9,  we  have  — — = K^ra  = 

0.485 ;  i.  f.,  the  possible  raising  height,  including  all  frictions,  etc., 
is  ff  =  247  feet.  The  height  of  the  liquid  column  from  the  pump 
piston  to  the  surface  of  the  liquid  in  the  discharge  air  vessel,  and 
from  the  pump  piston  to  the  surface  of  the  liquid  in  the  suction  air 
vessel,  if  such  exists,  may  be  taken  to  be  about  2  feet  each.  The 
length  of  a  liquid  column  with  a  cross-sectional  area  equal  to  that 
of  the  pump  piston,  and  of  weight  equal  to  that  of  the  solid  mov- 
ing parts,  can  be  easily  and  correctly  determined  for  each  special 
case.  Suppose  the  thickness  or  height  of  the  steam  piston  is  4 
iuches,  and  its  specific  gravity  referred  to  the  pumped  liquid,  in 
this  case  water,  is  7.5 :  then  the  length  of  a  column  of  water 
having  a  cross-sectional  area  equal  to  that  of  the  pump  piston,  and 
of  the  same  weight,  will  be  4  x  7.5  x  3 ;  i.  e.,  7.5  feet.  Suppose 
the  weight  of  the  other  metallic  parts,  piston-rod,  etc.,  be  equal 
to  a  water  column  with  the  same  base  and  4.5  feet  long :  then 
2/  =  2'  +  2'  +  7.5'  4-  4.5';  i.e.,  L  =  16'.   Hence  from  Equation  (lU.) 

and  Table  III.,  if  =  ooo  ^o>i^  ^  3.00 ;  therefore,  V  =  8.3  feet. 

Thus  in  the  case  of  a  cut-off  at  one-third  of  the  stroke,  the  mean 
piston  velocity  would  be  about  8.3  feet  per  second,  in  consequence 
of  the  large  difference  between  the  motive  power  and  the  resist- 
ances during  the  first  half  of  the  stroke.  Such  a  piston  velocity 
is  of  course  out  of  the  question,  and  hence  it  is  found  necessary 
in  practice  to  give  up  the  advantage  of  steam  expansion  in  direct- 
acting  steam  pumps  of  average  dimensions,  where  the  employment 
of  existing  compensators  for  keeping  the  piston  velocity  moderate 
and  uniform  would  lead  to  too  great  complication  and  increase  in 
price  of  this  cheap  and  simple  engine ;  while  by  working  these 
pumps  with  plain  steam  pressure  during  the  whole  stroke  the  sur- 
plus of  the  motive  power  over  the  resistances,  and,  therefore,  also 
the  piston  velocity,  can  be  regulated  easily  and  as  desired  by  the 
steam  inlet  valve. 

Equation  (III.)  offers  also  sufficient  means  for  keeping  the  piston 
velocity  moderate  and  uniform,  the  steam  being  used  expansively. 
These  means  are  : 

(1)  Equation  (III.)  shows  that  the  piston  velocity  is  decreasing 
with  decrease  of  27.  Thus  ioxH^W  feet  (the  corresponding 
value  of  7  is  to  be  taken  about  7^^)  equation  (III.)  would  give  a  mean 
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working  velocity  of  about  20  inches  per  second.  Therefore,  in  low 
service  pumps  a  suitable  working  velocity  can  be  attained  even 
when  the  steam  is  worked  expansively  and  no  special  arrange- 
ments for  moderating  the  piston  velocity  are  used.* 

(2)  Equation  (III.)  shows  the  piston  velocity  is  decreasing  with 
the  diminution  of  the  length  of  stroke  S,  This  property  of  direct- 
acting  steam  pumps  has,  it  seems,  been  already  made  use  of  in 
practice,  as  in  almost  all  direct-acting  steam  pumps  the  stroke  of 
piston  is  equal  to,  or  even  less,  than  its  diameter. 

(3)  Equation  (III.)  shows  that  the  piston  velocity  is  less  the  longer 
is  the  liquid  column  enclosed  between  the  air  vessels ;  that  is,  the 
further  the  discharge  vessel  is  placed  from  the  pump.  Thus,  in  the 
case  of  the  above-mentioned  pump,  the  value  of  Z  required  to  reduce 
the  mean  working  velocity  to  20  inches  per  second  is,  by  Equation 

(IIL)  and  Table  IIL,  given  by  ^^-^  =  2  x  g^j^f^^^  x  3.0a; 

hence,  Z  =  398  feet.  Deduct  from  this  :  12  feef,  corresponding  to 
the  weight  of  the  moving  solid  parts ;  4  feet,  the  usual  distance 
between  the  air  vessels ;  and  10  feet,  the  supposed  length  of  the 
suction  of  liquid  (in  the  case  of  a  long  forcing  column  the  suction 
air  vessel  can  be  dispensed  with,  as  is  shown  later),  and  we  see 
that,  for  the  attainment  of  a  mean  working  velocity  of  20  inches 
per  second,  the  forcing  air  vessel  must  be  removed  from  its  usual 
place  to  a  distance  of  about  370  feet.  The  necessary  condition 
for  constant  continuity  between  such  a  column  of  liquid  and  the 
pump  piston  will  be,  according  to  Equation  (II.)  and  Table  II., 

2'  -  IS  ""  34VW  "  ^-^'^^ '  '■•  ^"1  ~  ^-^1^  •  ^^^  ^^"^  '^^  «'^«- 

tion  column.  <  >  i|  x   ^^^  x  0.609;  ir.,  J  >  0.189. 

Therefore,  to  secure  stability  of  motion,  it  is  sufficient  to  have  the 
])ipes  between  the  ])ump  and  the  discharge  and  suction  air  vessels 
of  cross-sectional  area  not  less  than  0.517^*  and  0.189^*  respec- 
tively. 

(4)  As  Z  includes  not  only  the  length  of  the  liquid  column  con- 


*  In  1889  a  London  firm  erected  at  St.  Petersburg  five  duplex  direct-acting  com- 
pound condensing  steam  pumps  for  raising  water  from  the  Neva  to  filters  placed 
in  the  ground,  each  pump  having  an  output  of  about  8,000,000  gallons  per  24 
hours.  In  these  pumps  the  ratio  //  is  about  7,  the  final  steam  expansion  8,  the 
boiler  pressure  75  lbs.,  and  the  mean  piston  velocity  about  20  inches  per  second 
without  compensators. 
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nected  with  the  piston,  but  also  the  length  equivalent  to  the  weight 
of  the  moviog  solid  parts,  by  increasing  the  weight  of  these  parts, 
or  by  the  introduction  of  a  special  solid  mass  connected  in  any 
way  to  the  piston  rod,  we  can  obtain  a  corresponding  decrease  in 
the  mean  working  velocity.  Such  increase  of  L  without  increase 
of  the  distance  of  the  forcing  air  vessel  from  the  pump,  besides 
diminishing  the  mean  velocity,  will  also  increase  the  stability  of 
the  motion  of  all  the  ])arts,  making  the  connection  of  the  liquid 
column  between  the  air  vessels  to  the  pump  piston  more  secure, 
as  is  seen  Irom  Equation  (II.)* 

(5)  From  Equation  (III.)  it  is  seen  that  the  mean  working  veloc- 
ity is  decreasing  with  increase  of  ^  ( jf>,  e),  and  from  Table  III.  we 
see  that  ^  (i>9^)  increases  with  increase  of  the  original  steam 
pressure  and  with  increase  of  the  steam  inlet  (e).  Suppose  a  direct- 
acting  steam  pump  is  constructed  for  a  given  working  velocity  and 
with  a  certain  steam  expansion  degree.  We  can,  leaving  the 
quantities  S  L  Hskud  t]  unchanged,  vary  the  working  piston  veloc- 
ity by  altering  the  steam  pressure  (p)  and  the  steam  expansion  de- 
gree (e) ;  because  Equation  (I.)  can  be  satisfied  by  diflferent  sets  of 
values  of  p  and  e,  while  the  value  of  ^  (p,  e)  changes.    Thus,  Table 

noTT 

L    shows    that   for   ^  =  4    atmospheres    and    6  =  J has 

nearly  the  same  value  as  f or  jt>  =  5  atmospheres  and  e  .—  0.4, 
while  Table  III.  shows  that  for  the  same  value,  ^  (p,  e)  decreases 
from  5  to  3.87.  Thus  the  piston  velocity  can  be  varied  within 
considerable  limits,  because,  by  means  of  the  cut-off  mechanism, 
the  steam  expansion  can  be  varied  and  the  steam  pressure  can 
always  be  varied  as  desired.  Hence,  in  every  direct-acting  steam 
pump  working  under  given  conditions  S  L  J9'and  77,  and  provided 
with  a  cut-off  mechanism  which  has  a  scale  showing  different  cut- 
off degi'ees,  there  can  be  marked  on  that  scale  the  different  mean 
working  velocities  corresponding  to  each  cut-off  degree ;  so  that 
in  setting  a  certain  cut-off,  and  regulating  the  steam  pressure  to 
give  the  fixed  length  of  stroke  S^  the  engineer  will  at  the  same 
time  obtain  nearly  the  desired  piston  velocity  marked  on  the 
scale  as  corresponding  to  that  cut-off. 

(6)  Formula  (II.)  shows  that  in  direct-acting  steam  pumps  the 
influence  upon  the  motion  stability  lies  not  in  the  absolute  weight 

L  of  all  the  moving  masses,  but  in  the  ratio  t-  of  the  total  weight 

to  the  weight  of  the  single  water  column  enclosed  between  the 
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pump  piston  and  the  next  air  vessel,  while  the  working  velocity, 
according  to  Equation  (III.),  depends  on  the  total  weight  L  ;  conse- 
quently the  pump  motion  can  be  made  steady  independently  of  its 
working  velocity.  Under  the  term,  stabiKty  of  motion  in  pumps, 
as  far  as  the  governing  of  the  moving  water  columns  is  concerned, 
should  be  understood  the  condition  that  the  tbree  moving  bodies — 
namely,  the  pump  piston  and  the  two  water  columnsi  between  it 
and  the  air  vessels— should  move  together  like  one  solid  mass; 
i,  e.,  these  water  columns  should  always  stick  to  the  piston,  begin  to 
move  and  come  to  rest  at  the  same  time,  because  in  such  a  con- 
dition no  water  blow  can  take  place,  and  the  opening  and  closing 
of  the  suction  and  discharge  valves,  if  properly  constructed,  would 
occur  in  the  right  time.  If  such  a  motion  stability  can  be  safely 
attained  at  velocities  twice  or  thrice  as  high  as  compared  with 
those  of  the  present  existing  pumps,  and  Formula  (II.)  shows  that 
it  is  attainable,  then  why  not  use  higher  velocities  and  lessen  the 
size  and  number  of  pumps  ?  At  higher  velocities  the  total  length 
Z,  as  determined  from  Formula  (III.),  will  be  3  —  4  times  less,  so 
that  a  short  removal  of  the  discharge  air  vessel  may  be  enough  to 
create  a  steady  motion  and  a  reasonable  working  velocity  in  accord- 
ance with  Formula  (III.)>  even  working  with  considerable  steam 
expansion. 

The  foregoing  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  in  direct-acting  steam 
]>ump8  the  moving  masses  offer  in  themselves  sufficient  means  for 
the  governing  of  their  motion,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  necessity 
for  the  introduction  of  aiiiificial  means  for  this  purpose,  such,  for 
instance,  as  fly-wheels  and  special  compensators.  Of  these  nat- 
ural means  the  most  radical  appears  to  be  the  utilization  of  a  part  of 
the  pumped  liquid  to  obtain  any  desired  working  velocity  in  a  pump 
working  under  given  conditions  S Up  and  e.  This  mean  used 
separately  or  in  combination  with  some  other  of  the  above-men- 
tioned means  seems  to  be,  according  to  Equations  (II.)  and  (IIL), 
so  sure  and,  in  comparison  with  existing  compensators,  so  simple 
that  its  application  may  prove  most  suitable  in  practice,  especially 
in  cases  of  water  and  oil  supplies  at  large  distances,  and  even 
in  cases  where  there  is  no  liquid  column  sufficiently  long  it  may 
be  found  of  advantage  to  lengthen  the  column  with  the  above  end 
in  view. 

The  above  conclusions,  of  course,  are  made  from  a  theoretical 
point  of  view,  and  there  may  arise  many  constructional  difficulties 
in  carrying  out  the  system  in  practice.     One  especially  suggests 
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itself :  How  could  the  eDgineer  control  the  dischai^e  air  vessel 
which  may  be  placed  some  hundred  feet  distant  ?  As  engineering 
obstacles  are  getting  removed,  little  by  little,  this  one  and  many 
others  also  may  and,  probably,  soon  will  be  overcome.  The  author 
has,  indeed,  already  devised  an  arrangement  in  which  most  of  the 
difficulties  appear  to  be  fully  overcome. 

DISCUSSION. 

Prof.  John  E,  Sweet — It  seems  to  the  writer  that  the  funda- 
mental notion,  mathematically  demonstrated  in  the  author's 
contribution,  is  one  which  can  be  understood  and  considered 
mechanically  without  the  mathematical  demonstrations.  In  fact, 
it  is  likely  that  such  a  consideration  comes  first,  and  must  have 
come  first,  in  the  author's  mind ;  but,  being  a  man  with  mathe- 
matical training,  he  has  taken  that  method  to  set  forth  his  notion, 
overlooking  the  fact  that  a  good  many  of  us  who  build  engines 
and  pumps  do  not  absorb  ideas  readily  in  that  way. 

The  proposition,  it  seems,  is  simply  this :  to  use  what  Mr. 
Chas.  T.  Porter  called  the  reciprocating  fly-wheel,  and  apply  it  to 
a  direct-acting  steam  pump  for  the  purpose  of  using  the  steam 
expansively.  That  is,  he  proposes  to  make  a  steam  pump  with 
an  enormously  heavy  piston  use  a  larger  steam  cylinder  or  higher 
steam  pressure,  not  only  to  drive  the  water,  but  to  put  this  heavy 
piston  in  motion ;  then  to  cut  off  the  steam  at  some  early  point, 
using  the  inertia  of  the  piston  with  the  expanding  steam  to  com- 
plete the  stroke.  The  striking  difference  between  Mr.  Porter's 
appUcation  and  that  of  the  author  is,  tliat  Mr.  Porter  used  cast 
iron  and  the  author  uses  water  for  the  heavy  element.  Just  how 
heavy  the  piston,  if  of  iron,  needs  to  be  to  meet  certain  assumed 
conditions  is,  of  course,  a  mathematical  problem,  and  one  which 
figures  can  be  depended  upon  to  solve ;  but  with  the  piston  made 
of  water  another  element  comes  in,  which  is,  the  water  piston  is 
one  which  can  be  very  easily  pulled  in  pieces,  comparable  to  a  cast- 
iron  one  made  of  disks  held  together  by  atmospheric  pressure. 
As  an  example,  assume  we  have  a  pump  piston  made  up  of  disks 
of  cast  iron  perfectly  fitted  together,  with  the  piston-rod  attached 
to  the  centre  disk.  It  is  easily  understood  that  if  we  attempt  to 
accelerate  the  piston  too  fast  the  rear  disks  would  not  keep  up, 
and  also  at  the  last  half  of  the  stroke  the  forward  disks  n 
have  received  such  an  impetus  that  the  piston  would  ikot  * 
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From  this  reasoning,  it  would  appear  there  is  a  limit  to  the  speed 
at  which  a  water  piston  can  be  used.  It  would  also  appear  that 
the  water  piston  had  better  be  largely  if  not  wholly  on  the  dis- 
charge side. 

The  employment  of  this  system  implies  an  action  similar  to 
that  of  a  fly-wheel  pump,  that  is,  acceleration  and  retardation ;  and 
that,  too,  from  rest  to  high  velocity  and  then  to  rest,  or  nearly  so, 
of  all  the  volume  of  water  between  the  air  chambers,  while  the 
modern  idea  favors  a  continuous  flow.  The  difference  is  that 
between  a  simple  pump  with  pulsating  action,  or  (so  far  as  present 
invention  has  gone)  less  economy  or  more  complicated  machinery 
with  continuous  flow.  The  plan  suggested  by  the  author  to  one 
who  is  not  a  pump  builder  would  seem  worthy  of  an  extended 
trial.  And  more  than  a  single  trial  may  be  necessary  to  deter- 
mine the  best  practical  proportions.  I  believe  there  are  too  many 
unknown  quantities  for  mathematics  to  wrestle  with  successfully 
at  the  outset. 

Prof,  D,  S,  Jacobus. — I  have  looked  over  the  formute,  and 
what  impresses  me  most  is  that,  leaving  aside  the  technical  diffi- 
culty of  applying  them  as  formulae,  we  would  have  great  trouble 
with  the  frictional  resistances.  It  is  plain  that  the  frictional 
resistances  are  represented  by  a  certain  factor  called  R.  Now 
the  way  his  formulae  is  made,  it  shows  that  this  i?  includes  all  of 
the  friction  of  the  movable  parts,  together  with  the  friction  of  the 
water  in  passing  through  the  valves.  If  we  mean  to  run  the 
pump  by  high-pressure  steam,  of  course  we  increase  the  speed. 
There  is  no  factor  to  show  how  much  that  would  be  increased. 
The  formulae  are  useful,  to  my  mind,  in  showing  the  possibilities 
and  the  limitations  of  such  an  endeavor,  which  they  do  in  a  very 
thorough  way. 

M7\  David  Guelhawa,* — I  am  much  impressed  by  the  broad 
view  Professor  Sweet  takes  of  the  main  question  at  issue,  viz.,  the 
employment  of  a  part  of  the  moving  water  column  as  a  compen- 
sating medium  in  working  the  steam  expansively,  and  I  find  it 
almost  impossible  to  pass  any  of  the  professor's  remarks  without 
serious  comment. 

First,  the  analoffv  of  the  water  column  enclosed  between  the 
air-vessels  with  a  fly-wheel  or  a  solid,  heavy  piston  is  true  only 
as  far  as  its  main  effect  is  concerned,  i,  e.^  retarding  or  accelerat- 


*  Author's  closure,  under  the  Rules. 
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ing  motion  ;  but  their  practical  working  will  be  radically  different. 
Indeed,  for  employing  a  water  column  as  compensator  you  need 
only  cut  the  discharge  main  in  two  parts,  by  removing  the  air- 
vessel  from  near  the  pump  and  putting  it  further  away  on  the 
main.  As  the  water  pipes  should  always  be  and  usually  are 
full  of  water,  the  mean  velocity  of  the  water  column  serving  as 
flv-wheel  must  remain  the  same  as  before,  therefore  the  loss  bv 
friction  also  will  remain  nearly  the  same,  whether  we  employ 
the  water  for  compensating  purposes  or  not.  Quite  different  is 
the  case  with  a  fly-wheel,  a  lieavy,  solid  piston,  or  any  other 
compensator ;  here  you  will  have  to  face  the  expense  of  increased 
friction  and  wear,  and,  besides,  pay  for  the  extra  weight  and 
mechanism.  Further,  if  the  boilers  are  priming,  or  the  steam- 
pipes  carry  much  condensation  water,  many  break-downs  do 
occur,  even  in  the  most  perfect  fly-wheel  steam-engines ;  and  the 
same  must  happen  with  a  heavy,  solid  piston  serving  as  fly- 
wheel. But  nothing  of  this  kind  could  happen  in  a  direct-acting 
steam  pump  with  a  water  column  serving  as  compensator ;  at  a 
sudden  stop  of  the  pistons  the  water  would  continue  for  a  while 
to  move  through  the  valves,  setting  quietly  back  upon  the  valves, 
supposing  the  latter  are  arranged  as  they  ought  to  be. 

Professor  Sweet  remarks  further  that  the  modern  idea  is  for 
a  continuous  flow  of  water.  If  this  means  the  superiority  of 
rotary  and  centrifugal  pumping,  I  beg  to  oppose  this  modern 
idea  of  superiority.  It  is  a  recognized  principle  that  mechanical 
work  applied  directly  to  overcome  resistances  is  the  most  econom- 
ical work.  In  forcing  water  through  a  main  by  means  of  a  direct- 
acting  steam-pump,  placed  between  two  air-vessels,  we  apply  the 
power  in  the  most  natural  way,  and  can  have  the  flow  of  water 
continuous  to  any  desired  degree.  I  consider  the  air-vessel  the 
most  simple  and  rational  means  for  getting  a  desired  continuous 
flow  of  water ;  but  the  fact  is,  that  the  principle  and  function  of 
the  air-vessel  are  hardly  understood  thoroughly,  and  its  arrange- 
ment is  frequently  defective  even  in  the  best  pumping  plants. 

Concerning  the  professor's  opening  remark,  that  the  funda- 
mental notions  of  the  exposed  theory  could  be  mechanically  un- 
derstood without  mathematical  demonstrations,  I  could  agree  with 
this  view  as  far  as  the  mere  conception  of  the  idea  of  employing 
the  moving  water  as  compensator  is  concerned.  But  it  is  when 
you  start  to  realize  in  j)ractice  the  abstract  idea,  that  the 
services  of  mathematics  become  indispensable  as  a   true   guide. 


•  :  •••  •••  !• '! 
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Imagine  only  the  amount  of  work  that  would  be  necessary  to  go 
through,  in  experimenting  and  manipulating  with  a  pumping 
plant  having  at  least  600  feet  of  water  mains,  for  ascertaining 
the  existing  connection  in  different  combinations  between  the 
mean  working  velocity,  water  head,  length  of  stroke,  length  and 
diameter  of  water  mains,  and  the  mode  of  steam  distribution,  as 
this  is  given  in  the  final  equation  III. ;  or  to  find  out  the  condi- 
tions under  which  the  water,  while  serving  as  fly-wheel,  would 
not  pull  to  pieces^  as  given  in  equation  II.  I  think  the  work 
to  be  performed  with  the  above  end  in  view  may  be  found  not 
only  hard,  but  also  endless ;  and  yet  these  things  would  be  useful 
to  know  for  a  builder  of  such  pumping  plants. 
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It  has  been  truly  said  that  the  mechanic  handles  ''  the  lever 
which  moves  the  world,"  for  every  advance  in  science,  art,  or 
civilization  calls  for  his  aid. 

The  surgeon  may  be  skilled,  but  the  mechanic  makes  that 
skill  efficacious  by  producing  necessary  instruments.  So,  also, 
following  the  great  discovery  by  Dr.  Bobert  Koch  of  the  germ 
theory  of  disease  propagation,  the  mechanic  was  called  upon  to 
design  apparatus  to  destroy  the  germs  and  prevent  the  spread 
of  contagious  disease.  The  late  threatened  cholera  invasion  has 
directed  especial  attention  to  this  subject,  and  numerous  disin- 
fecting plants  have  been  erected,  more  especially  by  the  Gov- 
ernment through  the  efficient  Marine  Hospital  Service,  of  which 
Dr.  Walter  Wyman  is  the  able  Surgeon-General. 

A  brief  description  of  the  machinery  of  a  modern  station  may 
be  of  interest  to  the  Society. 

There  are  three  ready  means  of  destroying  bacilli — ^by  heat, 
by  FUMES,  by  chemicals.  The  plant  has  therefore  been  provided 
with  apparatus  to  apply  these  three  means. 

BY  heat. 

In  1883  Dr.  Koch,  in  connection  with  Doctors  Guffky  and 
L(')ffler,  discovered  that  wet  steam  of  212°  Fahr.  would  destroy 
bacilli  by  extended  exposure  thereto,  and  this  has  since  been 
verified  in  fuller  detail  by  other  scientific  research.  In  applica- 
tion of  the  above,  two  rectangular  steam-jacketed  chambers  1 6 
feet  long  have  been  provided,  with  steam-tight  doors  opening  at 
each  end.  The  chambers  are  constructed  of  an  inner  and  outer 
steel  shell  2.^  inches  apart,  cast-iron  end  frames,  intermediate 
truss  bands,  and  of  screw  stay-bolt  construction. 

*  Presented  at  the  New  York  Meeting  (December  1893)  of  the  American  Society 
of  Mechanical  Engineers,  and  forming  part  of  Volume  XV.  of  the  Transactions. 
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The  doors  have  concave  steel  plates  riveted  to  cast  angle 
frames  fitted  with  heavy  rubber  gaskets ;  they  are  handled  by 
convenient  cranes  and  drawn  tight  by  drop-forged  steel  eye- 
bolts,  swinging  in  and  out  of  slots  in  the  door  frames.  A  number 
of  chambers,  notably  at  Charleston,  Mobile,  and  San  Francisco, 
are  plain,  cylindrical,  and  unjacketed,  but  this  style  is  open  to 
objection.  The  rectangular  form  was  adopted  in  preference  to 
round,  as  it  gave  the  most  eflfective  space  during  exposure,  with 
little  loss  of  steam,  and  enabled  cars  on  tracks  to  be  readily 
handled  in  and  out.  The  jacket  was  used  to  give  perfect  circu- 
lation  and  distribution  of  heat,  to  prevent  too  rapid  condensa- 
tion, and  to  dry  the  goods  exposed.  The  jackets,  which  are  filled 
with  steam  during  the  entire  operation  of  the  plant,  make  the 
chambers  drying  ovens,  so  that  the  articles  to  be  disinfected 
are  brought  to  temperature  before  the  admission  of  steam  to  the 
inner  chamber,  and  thoroughly  dried  after  the  steam  has  been 
exhausted. 

In  the  experiments  by  Dr.  Koch  in  connection  with  Dr. 
Wolffhugel,  it  was  found  that  hot  air  alone,  even  at  tempera- 
tures of  from  230^  to  248°  Fahr.,  after  an  exposure  of  three 
hours,  would  not  destroy  the  bacilli.  It  was  necessary,  there- 
fore, to  eliminate  the  possibility  of  air  pocketing  in  the  cham- 
bers, or  even  permitting  a  mixture  of  steam  and  air  to  remain 
during  exposure.  To  prevent  this,  a  vacuum  pump  was  attached 
to  the  system  of  piping,  whereby  a  vacuum  of  15  to  20  inches 
was  produced  in  the  chamber  before  the  admission  of  steam. 

In  all  previous  chambers,  so  far  as  the  writer  is  informed, 
this  important  point  was  neglected  and  accounts  for  the  reported 
unreliability  of  a  number  of  plants. 

For  convenience  of  handling  the  goods,  four  cars  have  been 
provided,  of  light  wrought-iron  construction,  with  removable 
trays  covered  with  galvanized  screens,  having  a  series  of  bronze 
wardrobe  hooks  in  the  top  ;  permitting  the  articles  to  be  laid  out 
upon  the  trays,  or,  in  the  case  of  finer  clothing,  to  be  hung  upon 
the  hooks.  The  doors  at  both  ends  allow  the  cars  to  be  brought 
in  at  one  end  and  removed  at  the  other,  thus  securing  complete 
isolation  of  the  infected  and  disinfected  articles.  After  ex- 
posure, these  cars,  upon  being  unloaded,  are  returned  to  the 
working  end  of  the  chambers  by  means  of  transfer  tables  and 
side  tracks,  enabling  a  continuous  alternating  working  of  the 
plant. 
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As  to  the  exact  temperature  required,  the  "  doctors  disagree." 
The  consensus  is  from  100'  C.  (212^  Fahr. )  to  115°  C.  1^239'  Fahr.). 
This  plant  has  therefore  been  arranged  for  any  pressures  up  to, 
say,  15  lbs.  (250'  Fahr.),  if  required,  the  steam  being  generated 
in  the  boiler  at  hij^h  pressure,  and  the  reducing  valve  set  to  the 
pressure  required. 

The  system  of  piping  is  so  arranged  that  steam  may  be 
admitted  to  the  bottom  or  top  of  the  chambers  at  will,  through 
several  openings,  and  have  perfect  circulation.  Galvanized 
hoods  are  placed  in  the  chambers,  so  that  steam  is  not  forced 
directly  on  the  clothing.  Each  chamber  is  provided  with  ther- 
mometei-3  to  register  the  temperature,  vacuum  and  steam 
gauges,  safety  valves,  traps,  etc.,  and  is  covered  with  magnesia 
non-conducting  covering. 


Fumigation  is  most  generally  by  sulphur  dioxide  gas,  whose 
action  is  exerted  as  sulphurous  acid.  These  fumes  are  pro- 
duced by  burning  sulphur  in  the  air,  say  3  lbs.  to  every  1,000 
cubic  feet  of  air  space.  A  crude  way  is  to  place  sulphur  in  iron 
pots,  pour  alcohol  over  it,  set  fire  thereto,  and  close  all  openings. 
This  gives  no  control  of  operation  nor  assurance  of  thorough 
fumigation. 

In  this  plant,  a  double  furnace  has  been  provided  with  small 
fire  boxes  at  each  end,  over  which  are  two  cast-iron  shallow 
basins,  about  5  feet  long  each,  the  whole  enclosed  in  a  sheet-iron 
frame.  The  sulphur  is  placed  upon  the  basins  and  the  fire  lighted, 
(jnickly  melting  the  sulphur,  which  soon  ignite,s.  To  prevent 
too  rapid  combustion,  baffle  plates  are  arranged,  and  the  proper 
quantity  of  air  admitted  through  a<ljustable  valves  in  the  furnace 
fronts.  The  fumes  thus  generated  pass  to  a  reservoir,  from 
which  they  are  sucked  by  an  exhaust  fan.  and  are  thence  forced 
through  piping  and  larj^e  d>/xible  asbestos  hose  to  the  apart- 
ment to  be  fumigated. 

IIV  CHEMIC.U.S   rs  fiOLtmoN. 

The  chemical  agents  commonly  used  are  solutions  of  bi- 
chloride of  mercury  (corrosive  suhlimate^  carbolic  acid,  and 
chloride  of  lime. 
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The  first  named  is  most  generally  used,  in  strength,  say,  1  to 
1,000,  and  the  mechanism  required  is  very  simple.  A  large 
wooden  tank  is  provided  with  a  steam  pump  piped  thereto. 
The  chemicals  are  placed  in  a  heavy  keg  perforated  with  numer- 
ous small  holes,  arranged  at  the  top  of  the  tank,  and  the  water  in 
sufficient  quantity  pumped  into  it  slowly,  making  the  solution  of 
required  strength.  This  solution  is  then  pumped  through  one- 
inch  hose  under  pressure,  insuring  penetration  into  cracks  and 
comers  of  the  apartment  being  disinfected. 

The  plan  and  views  from  the  station  will  illustrate  the  above 
brief  description  (Figs.  17  to  21). 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  0.  C.  Woolso7i. — I  am  not  able  to  gather  from  the  autlior 
which  one  of  these  three  processes  he  contends  is  the  best  one,  but 
he  starts  oflf  with  his  scheme  of  steam  disinfecting  apparatus,  and 
possibly  it  may  be  proper  to  assume  that  he  thinks  tliat  this  is  the 
best.  But  from  his  description  I  should,  from  my  slight  knowledge 
of  the  business,  be  inclined  to  doubt  its  thorough  efficacy  unless 
some  system  of  repeating  is  in  vogue.  Simply  trejiting  the  germs 
with  one  dose  of  steam,  of  any  temperature,  and  considering  that 
as  sufficient,  I  am  inclined  to  doubt  very  seriously.  I  am  strongly 
of  opinion  that  two  applications  would  be  scarcely  enough.  I 
have  been  told  by  good  authority  that  it  requires  at  least  three 
applications.  The  first  application  will  kill  a  large  percentage  of 
the  germs,  and  at  the  same  time  it  will  propagate  another  ])ercent- 
age,  which  would  not  become  apparent  until  that  application  had 
been  gone  through  with  and  the  steam  had  been  drawn  off  and 
everything  cooled  down,  and  then  they  become  active ;  and  after 
another  application  those  that  have  become  active  may  be 
destroyed,  and  yet  in  that  application  it  will  propagate  a  certain 
other  percentage  which  can  only  be  destroyed  by  still  another 
application;  and  I  am  of  opinion  now  that  it  takes  at  least 
three  to  destrov  the  cjferms  entirely.  If  the  idea  is  that  one 
application  of  this  steam  process  is  sufficient,  I  think  it  is  an 
error. 

Mr,  W,  B.  Le  Vail, — I  would  state  that  in  relation  to  germ  kill- 
ing we  were  troubled  with  moths  in  some  furniture,  and  we  sent  it 
to  an  establishment  in  Philadelphia  which  put  it  into  a  room  where 
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it  remained  for  forty-eiglit  hours  under  steam  pressure  of  twenty 
pounds  to  the  square  inch,  260°.  After  the  furniture  was  re- 
turned we  found  nearly  as  many  moths  as  before  the  appHcation. 
It  was  sent  back  and  had  a  second  forty-eight  hours'  application, 
and  then  we  found  a  considerable  number  of  moths  flying  from 
the  same  furniture  after  ninety-six  hours  test.  So  that  shows  that 
the  gentleman  is  right  in  saying  that  one  simple  application  does 
not  kill  germs  of  that  character. 

Mr,  TF7?i.  11,  Francis,  * — Mr.  Woolson  seems  to  have  over- 
looked that  the  object  of  this  paper  is  not  to  present  theoretical 
ideas  of  disinfection,  but  to  describe  the  actual,  practical  applica- 
tion of  scientific  data  up  to  date,  in  a  plant  now  in  successful 
operation. 

Ilis  first  query  as  to  the  best  means  of  disinfection,  of  the  three 
noted,  is  one  of  adaptability  entirely.  For  instance,  in  the  case  of 
a  vessel,  the  hold  and  its  cargo  might  readily  be  disinfected  with 
sulphur  fumes,  where  steam  could  not  be  applied ;  and  bedding 
and  clothing  readily  steamed  without  damage,  when  fumes  or 
chemicals  would  destroy  not  only  the  germs  but  the  articles  also. 
Each  means  is  equally  efficacious  when  applied  with  judgment  as 
to  its  adaptability. 

From  all  authorities  consulted  and  from  the  reported  results  of 
steam  disinfection,  more  especially  in  the  case  of  the  "  comma 
bacillus"  of  cholera,  I  must  disagree  with  Mr.  Woolson's  sup- 
posed necessity  for  several  applications.  The  viability  of  the  germ 
is  very  slight.  At  ordinary  temperatures,  not  below  57°  Fahr.,  it 
grows,  and  while  lower  temperatures  retard  growth,  they  are  only 
destroyed  by  the  higher  temperatures  above  even  132*^  Fahr., 
depending  upon  the  surroundings. 

An  exposure  to  sunlight  for  five  hours  has  been  shown  to  be 
sufficient  entirely  to  destroy  the  vitality,  under  certain  conditions. 
All  data  point  to  the  fact  that  higher  temperatures  do  not  propa- 
gate, but  destroy,  the  germs. 

I  note  the  results  of  some  experiments  on  the  viability  of 
the  cholera  germ,  at  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  I'oom, 
say  70""  Fahr.  The  vitality  of  bacilli  entirely  disappeared,  as 
follows : 


*  Author's  closure,  under  the  Rules. 
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Sour  cherries,  8  hours ; 

Swieet  cherries,  8  to  7  days : 

Fresh  fruit,  5  hoars ; 

Dried  fruit,  1  to  2  dars  ; 

Oranges  and  bananas,  34  hours  ; 

Beer,  3  boors ; 

White  and  red  wine,  5  to  15  minutes ; 

Cider,  20  minutes ; 


Cold  coffee,  2  hours ; 
UnsterlliBed  milk,  24  hours  ; 
Steriliied  milk,  9  to  12  dars  : 
Fresh  fisb«  2daTs: 
Salted  and  smoked  fisb,  24  boors ; 
Bread,  exposed,  24  hours ; 
Bread,  wrapped  in  )iaper,  8  dars. 


The  example  quoted  by  Mr.  Le  Van  is  not  analogous,  as  heat  is 
the  vivifying  influence  of  moths'  eggs,  as  it  is  with  onlinary  hens' 

eggs. 

In  conclusion,  it  must  be  admitted  that  an  element  of  uncertainty 
exists  in  all  human  agencies,  perfect  disinfection  being  total 
destruction  of  the  articles  bv  fire,  but  uncertainty  is  reiluceii  to  a 
minimum  by  the  care  and  skill  of  an  experienceil  operator. 
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Fob  a  variety  of  purposes  the  steam-engine  indicator  is  proba- 
bly one  of  the  most  serviceable  spring-pressure-recording  instru- 
ments at  the  command  of  the  engineer.  It  has  reached  a  high 
degree  of  mechanical  perfection  for  its  particular  use  in  steam- 
engine  testing.  Notwithstanding  its  well-known  defects  when 
applied  to  this  purpose,  it  seems  only  possible  to  perfect  further 
its  mechanical  construction,  so  long  as  its  typical  piston  mechan- 
ism is  adhered  to.  Still,  this  is  not  an  inherent  objection  to  the 
use  of  the  indicator  in  some  other  lines  of  recording  work,  and 
the  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  show  how  it  has  been  so  applied 
in  power  testing  with  a  dynamometer.  It  is  sometimes  better 
to  make  use  of  an  instrument  which  has  been  brought  to  a  high 
degree  of  perfection  in  one  field  of  work  than  to  undertake  the 
development  of  new  and  untried  forms  of  apparatus  for  limited 
and  usually  special  tests.  Taking  the  indicator,  therefore,  as 
we  find  it,  and  not  delaying  work  in  which  it  may  be  used  to 
advantage  till  it  (or  a  similar  instrument)  becomes  what  it  ought 
to  be,  the  steam-engine  indicator  will  be  found  extremely  ser- 
viceable in  obtaining  short  continuous  records  in  power  tests. 

Almost  all  tests  of  this  character  may  be  reduced  to  the 
measurement  of  a  more  or  less  variable  pressure,  depending  on 
the  amount  of  energy  being  absorbed  by  the  dynamometer. 
This  pressure  is  usually  measured  as  a  pressure  on  a  platform 
scale,  or  by  the  maintenance  of  a  weighted  lever  in  a  position 
of  equilibrium,  or  by  the  simple  pull  on  a  spring  balance.  But 
this  pressure  may  be  transferred  or  transmitted  to  any  other 
instrument  designed  for  recording  variable  pressures,  as  the 
indicator,   for   instance.      In   some    cases,    simple    mechanical 

*  Presented  at  the  New  York  Meeting  (December,  1893)  of  the  American  Society 
of  Mechanical  Engineers,  and  forming  part  of  Volume  XV.  of  the  Transactions, 
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connection  may  be  used,  while  in  others,  hydraulic  connection 
will  be  found  desirable. 

Mechanically  transmitting  the  pressure  from  the  arm  of  the 
dynamometer,  by  a  linked  connection,  to  the  indicator  piston, 
enables  us  to  turn  the  indicator  into  a  recording  spring  balance. 
In  this  method  its  piston  mechanism  is  not  in  the  least  objection- 
able, serving  merely  as  a  guiding  mechanism. 

In  the  transfer  of  the  pressure  from  the  dynamometer  arm  to 
a  diaphragm,  which  in  turn  presses  upon  water,  oil,  or  mercury, 
in  a  closed  vessel,  and  thence,  by  pipe  or  tubing,  to  the  cylinder 
of  the  indicator,  we  make  use  of  it  as  a  recording  pressure  gauge. 
Small  variations  in  pressure,  slowly  increasing  or  decreasing, 
yet  of  comparatively  short  duration,  are  not  faithfully  recorded 
on  account  of  the  retarding  e£fect  of  friction  of  the  indicator 
piston ;  but  the  leakage  past  the  piston  will  be  the  least.  Eapid 
and  extreme  variations  in  pressure,  as  well  as  extreme  pressures, 
maintained  for  any  length  of  time,  are  sure  to  result  in  more 
extended  leakage,  even  when  mercury  is  used  under  the  indi- 
cator piston,  as  arranged  for  the  form  of  the  "  U  "  manometer. 
When  the  greatest  sensitiveness  of  the  indicator  is  most  desired 
(with  small  pressure  variations)  it  is  least  obtained.  It  would 
therefore  be  much  better  to  use  some  form  of  diaphragm,  or 
closed-tube  pressure-recording  gauge.  It  should  be  capable  of 
enduring  much  more  rapid  and  extreme  fluctuations  than  any 
on  the  market  at  present. 

The  requirement  of  an  absolutely  closed  system,  under  all 
conditions  of  use  of  the  hydraulic  connection,  corresponds  to 
the  necessity  for  inextensible  (or  rigid)  parts  or  members  of  a 
linked  connection.  In  either  case,  there  must  be  an  invariable 
relation,  or  fixed  proportionate  transmission  of  motion,  from  the 
dynamometer  lever  arm  to  the  indicator  piston.  The  extent  of 
movement  of  this  piston  must  correspond  exactly  to  the  pressure 
which  produced  that  movement,  while  the  piston  is  reacted  upon 
by  the  indicator  spring. 

The  time  interval  must  be  short,  during  which  the  power  ab- 
sorbed by  the  dynamometer  is  to  be  measured  and  recorded  by 
the  indicator,  as  at  present  constructed.  For  tests  of  from  one 
to  two  hours'  duration  (the  usual  laboratory  limit)  a  larger 
drum  might  be  substituted ;  that  is,  a  drum  with  as  large  a  di- 
ameter as  possible,  consistent  with  the  present  distance  between 
the  axis  of  the  drum  and  the  indicator  cylinder.  It  is  under- 
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stood  that  the  drum  is  only  turned  once  during  the  time 
interval,  as  at  present  in  engine  testing. 

Turning  the  drum  by  leading  the  cord  (better,  stranded  German- 
silver  wire)  to  the  leading  screw  of  a  shop  lathe  will  be  found 
quite  satisfactory  for  almost  all  cases  of  shop  and  laboratory  test- 
ing. It  is  true  that  the  shop  engine  is  required  to  do  a  variety 
of  work,  and  whether  it  turn  the  grindstone  or  the  drum  of  an 
indicator,  its  more  modem  type  is  reliable.  With  steady  steam 
pressure,  and  shop  work  to  perform  which  is  only  slightly  vari- 
able, it  will  be  found  more  readily  and  scarcely  less  satisfactorily 
harnessed  to  the  indicator  drum  than  a  fine  astronomical  chrono- 
graphic  movement.  Each,  of  course,  has  its  field  of  usefulness. 
Work  should  not  be  neglected  because  the  time  intervals  in- 
volved cannot  be  measured  absolutely  to  within  the  one-hun- 
dredth of  a  second.  Moreover,  it  will  be  found  that  the  possible 
changes  on  an  ordinary  screw-cutting  lathe  are  as  extensive  as 
may  be  desired  for  almost  any  kind  of  time  movement.  They  are 
so  much  more  varied,  in  fact,  that  I  have  found  no  maker  of  chro- 
nographs as  yet  anxious  to  furnish  an  instrument  with  one-tenth 
of  the  possible  ranges  of  speed  of  which  the  shop  lathe  is  hourly 
capable.  The  cylinders  of  the  finest  chronographs  are  back- 
geared  to  turn  once  in  ten  seconds  and  one  minute ;  or,  once  in 
thirty  seconds  and  one  minute. 

In  passing,  it  may  be  well  to  note  the  necessity  for  a  light- 
powered  uniform  mechanical  movement,  for  general  shop  and 
laboratory  testing,  for  other  timing  besides  that  as  above  noted 
in  connection  with  the  indicator.  It  appears  that  the  change- 
gear  system  of  an  ordinary  screw-cutting  lathe  has  been  so  well 
developed  and  is  so  admirably  adapted  to  a  wide  range  of  speed 
changes  that  all  that  is  further  required  is  to  gear  on  such  a 
system,  or  its  like,  to  a  small  motor ;  and  this  motor  should  be 
preferably  driven  by  a  weight,  and  its  speed  controlled,  as  in 
chronographic  movements,  mechanically,  by  a  delicate  friction 
governor,  or  by  a  gravity  or  electric-contact  arm. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  besides  the  above  quantita- 
tive records,  others,  purely  qualitative  in  character,  may  be 
desirable.  For  this  purpose  it  is  amply  sufficient  to  draw  the 
cord  attached  to  the  indicator  drum  along  by  hand.  In  this 
way  most  interesting,  and  it  may  be  valuable,  information  can 
be  recorded  respecting  the  performance  of  a  dynamometer  ;  or 
some  characteristic  of  its  load  variations  examined  into,  without 
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requiring  to  find  the  mean  pressure  exerted  by  the  dynamometer 
arm,  or  the  mean  load.  Such  characteristic  variations  may  be 
due  to  changed  conditions  of  the  rubbing  surfaces,  in  friction 
dynamometers,  or  to  speed  changes,  or  bgth.  The  records  from 
the  use  of  hydraulic  connection  are  more  of  a  qualitative  value, 
as  showing  the  fluctuations  of  power  absorbed,  and  the  time  of 
occurrence  of  such,  owing  to  the  errors  in  the  recorded  press- 
ure arising  from  leakage  past  the  indicator  piston. 


Fig.  22. 

Arrangement  of  parts  transmitting  the  pull  of  strap,  S,  to  the  rod,  i?,  which 
pre.oses  against  the  indicator  piston. 

The  timed  records  are  integrated,  by  the  planimeter,  in  the 
usual  way,  for  the  value  of  the  mean  ordinate,  in  this  case,  the 
mean  pressure  recorded.  This  corresponds  to  a  certain  mean 
pressure  given  oflf  by  the  dynamometer  arm,  as  found  by  plot- 
ting a  curve  of  calibration  of  pressures,  connecting  those  of  the 
dynamometer  arm  with  those  of  the  indicator  spring.  In  this 
way  the  mean  or  average  pounds  of  effective  pull  on  the  dyna- 
mometer strap  or  other  friction-absorbing  device  becomes 
known,  from  which  the  power  absorbed  is  computed  as  usual. 
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L   MECHANICAL  TRANSHISSIOK  OF  THE   DYNAHOHETRIC  PBESSUBE. 

In  testing  a  No.  1,  6-iDch,  Pelton  water-wheel,  absorbing  only 
a  fraction  of  a  horse-power,  at  high  speed,  the  arrangement 
shown  di^rammatioally  in  Fig.  11  was  adopted.  The  light  leath- 
er strap, .%  passed  over  the  motor  pulley,  P,  and  was  attached 
at  the  lower  end,  J,  to  the  lever  arm,  L,  while  the  other  end 
supported  a  counterweight,  IF,  of  1  lb.  The  lever  moved  upon 
a  knife  edge,  at  C,  and  pressed  the  rod,  li,  firmly  against  the 


Arraogement  of  rod,  R,  simply  presn-  Linked  connvciion  of  rod,  B,  to 

lug  ogainBt  the  Indicator  piston,  P.  tlie  iadlc&ior  piBtnn,  P. 

piston  of  the  indicator.  Fig.  23  shows  the  arrangement  of  the 
upper  end  of  this  rod,  B,  pressing  directly  against  the  piston 
screw,  O,  and  inclosed  by  a  rubber  washer,  W.  Fig,  24  shows  a 
linked  connection,  designed  and  specially  made  for  this  purpose, 
by  the  Crosby  Steam  Gauge  &  Valve  Co.  The  piece,  N,  is 
screwed  into  the  piston,  after  the  regular  screw,  O,  is  removed 
In  making  the  tests,  the  indicator  cord  was  attached  to  the 
tool-post  of  a  lathe,  and  driven  by  the  leading  screw,  the 
change  gears  being  arranged  for  any  definite  time  movement,  as 
may  be  desired  :  thus,  for  a  three-minute  interval,  as  shown  in 
Figs.  25  to  30,  inclusive.     After  pnlling  the  cord  taut,  the  time 
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interval  was  noted  either  by  marking  the  card  and  noting  the 
time,  or  by  touching  the  lever  (or  other  part  of  the  system,  as 
outlined  in  Fig.  22),  and  thus  causing  the  indicator  pencil  to 
make  its  own  time  record.  In  this  way  several  time  cards  were 
taken  and  compared.     The  speed  of  the  leading  screw  was  also 


Fig.  26. 
Card  showing  starting  and  stopping  variations. 

noted,  from  which,  and  its  known  pitch,  the  time  interval  for  any 
combination  was  readily  obtained,  and  the  time  base  of  the  catds 
drawn,  as  shown.  The  pressure  scale  was  determined  by  using 
a  standardized  spring  balance,  reading  to  one-fiftieth  of  a  pound, 
and  plotting  the  pencil  movement  corresponding  to  equal  incre- 


FiG.  26. 
Card  showing  running  variations,  under  average  and  extreme  conditions. 


ments  of  weight,  as  1  lb.,  by  attaching  the  hook  of  the  spring 
balance  to  the  hook  at  the  end,  /I,  of  the  lever  i,  the  weight,  W, 
remaining  on,  as  during  the  subsequent  tests.  By  this  means, 
the  net  or  effective  dynamometric  pressure  (a  pull)  was  recorded 
at  once,  and  the  scale  of  pressures  drawn  according  to  this  cali- 
bration.     On  the    cards,  the  line  AB  is  the  indicator  zero. 
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found  by  relieving  the  rod,  J?,  of  any  pressure  upon  it,  and 
taken  either  while  the  motor  is  at  rest,  or  running ;  the  line  CD 
is  the  dynamometer  zero,  taken  while  the  motor  is  at  rest,  or 
drawn  according  to  the  previous  calibration  for  this  line,  as 
compared  with  the  indicator  zero. 
Fig.  25  was  taken  with  oiled  graphite  on  the  strap,  and  shows 


Fig.  27. 

Three-minate  power  card.     Mean  speed,  1,366  revolutioDS  per  minute.     Mean 
efifective  dyuauiometric  pressure,  1.87  lbs.     Djnamometrlc  horse-power,  0.058. 

characteristic  variations,  due  to  starting  with  a  cold  dynamom- 
eter pulley,  and  of  stopping  after  it  had  been  much  heated  by 
friction  in  running.  The  gradual  fall  of  the  line,  from  E  to  Fy 
is  caused  by  the  decreased  friction  due  to  the  heating  of  the 
pulley.  The  ordinate,  FR^  is  the  total  pull  on  the  strap ;  T  V 
the  pull  due  to  the  counterweight,  FT,  and  the  other  parts  of 
system  of  leverage  acting  with  it,  amounting  to  0.75  lb.,  on 
cards  of  Figs.  25  to  80,  inclusive  ;  and  ST  is  the  net  or  e£fective 
dynamometric  pressure  at  the  point  considered. 

Fig.  20  shows  running  variations,  as  follows  :  after  starting, 


Fig.  28. 

Three-minute  card,  showing  starting  and  running  variations  of  the  dynamo- 
metric  pressure,  with  dry  powdered  graphite  on  the  strap. 

the  effective  pull  or  pressure,  due  to  ^the  friction  of  the  strap 
on  the  pulley,  fell  from  F  to  G,  as  above  noted  ;  then  a  hydrant 
in  the  system  of  piping,  branching  off  from  the  main  water  sup- 
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ply  pipe  leading  to  the  motor,  was  slowly  opened  and  closed, 
then  left  open  to  H ;  after  closing  the  hydrant,  the  friction  press- 
ure fell,  as  usual,  from  H  to  K,  while  the  pulley  became  more 
heated  ;  the  hydrant  was  opened  at  Ky  and  closed  and  opened 
in  quick  succession,  to  L  ;  L  to  31  shows  the  usual  effect  of  the 


Fig.  29. 

Three-minute  card,  showing  starting  and  running  yariations  under  atrap  con- 
ditions similar  to  those  of  Fig.  28. 

heating  of  the  pulley ;  from  M  to  iV,  the  throttle  valve  (a  hand- 
wheel  gate-valve)  was  closed  in  part,  opened,  closed  almost  en- 
tirely, at  JVy  opened  again  at  0,  then  rapidly  closed  to  P,  and 
opened  to  Q,  remaining  open  to  the  end  of  the  card. 

Fig.  27  is  a  power  card.     The  area,  above  the  line  CD,  as 
found  by  a  planimeter,  is  3.29  square  inches,  its  length  is  6.4 


Fio.  30. 

Three-minute  card,  showiDg  starting  and  running  variations,  with  oiled  graphite 
on  the  strap. 


inches,  giving  the  mean  ordinate  of  0.609  inch ;  from  the  press- 
ure scale,  0.325  inch  corresponds  to  1  lb. ;  therefore,  the  mean 
effective  dynamometric  pressure  is  1.87  lbs.  The  total  speed, 
as    counted  by   a    Tabor    revolution    counter,   for  the   three 
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minutes  of  the  run,  was  4,100  revolutions,  giving  1,366  revo- 
lutions per  minute.     The  pulley  has  a   mean  diameter  of  2J 


Four  and  one-half  minute  power  card.  Speed,  1,511  revolutions  per  minute. 
Mean  effective  dynamometric  pressure,  2.04  lbs.  Dynamometric  horse-power, 
0.0703.     Taken  with  10-lb.  indicator  spring,  and  leverage  of  5  to  7^  inches. 

inches,  from  all  of  which    the    horse-power  is   computed,   as 
follows  : 

-p.       TT  p  _Mean  Eflfec.  Dyn.  Pres.  x  Circum.  (feet)  x  MeanBpm 


1.87  X  0.7525  x  1,366 
33,000 


=  0.0582. 


The  mean  dynamometric  pressure  is  shown  on  this  and  sub- 
sequent power  cards  by  a  dotted  line. 

Figs.  28,  29,  and  SO  show  characteristic  starting  and  running 
variations,  the  former  two  cards,  with  dry  graphite  only  on  the 
strap,  from  cold  condition  of  the  pulley ;  and  the  last  card  with 
oiled  graphite  (powdered  or  flaked),  also  with  cold  pulley,  at 


i \ 1 \ 1 

Fig.  32. 

Four  and  one-half  minute  power  card.  Speed,  1,588  revolutions  per  minute. 
Mean  effective  dynamometric  pressure,  2.4  lbs.  Dynamometric  horse-power, 
0.0839.     Taken  with  20-lb.  indicator  spring,  and  leverage  of  2^  to  5  inches. 

the  start.  The  small  variations  in  the  curves  are  due  to  a 
hydrant  being  opened  and  closed,  and  the  larger  variations  to 
the  throttling  of  the  water  pressure,  at  the  gate  throttle  valve. 
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Fig.  31,  as  well  as  all  of  the  preceding  cards,  were  taken  with 
a  10-lb.  indicator  apring,  acting  at  the  lever^e,  and  bj  the 
aTTangement,  as  shown  in  Fig.  22,  of  5  to  7^  inches.  Bnt  Fig. 
82  shows  a  card,  taken  with  a  20-lb.  indicator  spring,  and  lever- 
^e  of  2)  to  6  inches  ;  that  is,  the  indicator  rod,  B,  was  midway 
between  the  fulcram,  C,  and  the  other  end,  A  ;  and  the  Crosby 
link  connection,  Fig.  24,  was  used.  The  time  interval  of  cards, 
Figs.  SI  and  32,  was  four  and  one-half  minutes,  and  the  total 
speeds,  respectively,  6,800  and  6,900  revolutions,  from  which, 


SinmltADcoDB  dfnamometrk  and  nater-pressure  cards  of  6-mcb  Peltoa  Waier 
Wheel.  Mean  speed,  1.210  ravolulions  per  minute.  Mean  effective  dfoamo- 
metric  prepBore,  1.656  lbs.     Dynamomctric  horae-poner,  0.(H5T. 


and  the  other  data,  obtained  as  previously  explained,  the  dyna- 
mometric  horse-power  was  computed. 

Fig.  33  shows  simultaneous  dynamometric  and  water-pressure 
cards,  taken  for  about  twelve  aud  oue-half  minutes,  but  only  ten 
minutes  of  this  period  were  used  to  find  the  mean  speeds,  press- 
ures, and  horse-power,  beginnti^  at  the  S-minute  ordinate,  as 
shown,  after  the  motor  had  settled  down  to  almost  steady  run- 
ning. The  dynamometric  card  was  taken  with  a  10-lb.  spring  in 
the  indicator,  using  the  Crosby  link  connection  of  Fig.  3,  with 
the  leverage  of  5  inches  to  7A  inches,  as  shown  in  Fig,  22.  The 
strap  was  thoroughly  covered  with  oiled  powdered  graphite. 
The  water-pressure    card,   showing  the   starting   and   running 
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TariatioQB  in  the  head  of  water,  was  taken  with  an  60-lb.  indi- 
cator spring,  the  indicator  being  located  between  the  gate 
throttle-valve  of  the  motor  and  the  main  stop-valve  of  the  line 
supplying  the  water,  and  its  dram  being  drawn  simultaneously 
with  that  of  the  other  indicator.  From  G  to  H,  the  variations 
are  dne  to  opening  and  closing  a  hydrant  in  the  system  branch- 
ing oflf  the  main  supply  pipe ;  from  HtoK,  the  main  stop-valve 
of  the  pipe  line  was  partly  dosed,  and  wholly  closed  for  an  in- 


^^ 


stant ;  from  ^  to  X,  the  motor's  gate  throttle-valve  was  partly 
closed,  and  wholly  closed  for  an  instant ;  from  Af  to  N,  the 
motor  was  running  with  its  own  throttle-valve  partly  closed, 
being  fully  opened  ^;ain  at  N.  From  the  2-minute  to  the  12- 
minute  ordinate,  the  integrated  area  is  2.22  square  inches,  the 
length  of  this  time  base  is  4.125  inches,  giving  the  mean  ordinate 
as  0.538  inch,  or  1.656  lbs.,  on  the  vertical  pressure  scale  of 
0.325  inch  to  the  pound  dynamometric  pressure.  The  total 
speed  for  the  ten  minutes  was  12,100  revolutions,  or  a  mean 
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speed  of  1,210  revolutions  per  minute,  giving  the  dynamometric 
horse-power  of  0.0457. 

n.     HYDRAULIC   TRANSMISSION  OP  THE   DYNAMOMETRIC   PRESSURE. 

Fig.  34  shows  the  arrangement  adopted  in  this  case.  The 
variable  pressure  to  be  measured  and  recorded  was  applied  at 
the  end  of  the  lever  arm,  shown  below  the  diaphragm  casing. 
The  pressure  was  thus  transmitted  to  the  diaphragm,  through 
the  vertical  stem  pressing  against  the  enlarged  plate  beneath 


Fig.  35. 

TLree  cards,  on  the  same  time  base,  showing  variations  of  d^namometric  press- 
are  recorded  by  the  indicator,  arranged  as  in  Fig.  84. 


the  diaphragm — a  rubber  disk  about  j\  inch  thick.  The  casing 
and  system  of  piping  above  the  diaphragm  was  filled  with  water, 
after  the  "  U  "  tube  had  been  filled  with  mercury  up  to  the  in- 
dicator piston.  The  cock  directly  over  the  diaphragm  was  for 
the  escape  of  air  while  the  system  was  being  filled  through  the 
stand  of  pipe  to  the  right.  Before  filling  the  "  U "  tube  with 
mercury  it  was  first  filled  with  a  high  grade  of  oil,  then  the 
mercury  poured  down  the  pipe  to  the  left  of  the  indicator  till  it 
reached  almost  to  the  level  of  the  horizontal  branch  leading  to 
the  diaphragm.     In  this  way  the  "  U  "  tube  system,  as  well  as 
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all  parts  of  the  indicator  connection,  became  lined  with  the  oil, 
which  flowed  out  of  the  escape-holes  of  the  indicator  as  the 
mercury  slowly  rose  up  to  the  same  level.  To  put  the  indicatoi; 
piston  in  position  it  was  pressed  down  upon  the  mercury,  which 
was  allowed  to  escape  through  the  small  drain-hole  in  the  indi- 
cator cock.  In  this  manner  an  approximately  closed  system 
was  obtained,  as  free  as  possible  from  air. 

Fig.  35  shows  three  cards,  arranged  on  the  same  time  base,  as 
taken  by  this  method.  The  scale  of  pressures  is  the  same  in 
each  case,  and  is  taken  from  a  calibration  of  the  indicator,  in 
this  position,  for  4-lb.  increments  applied  at  the  end  of  the  lever 
arm,  shown  below  the  diaphragm  of  Fig.  34.  In  running  the 
pressure  up  above  28  lbs.,  for  this  calibration,  the  mercury 
oozed  out  of  the  indicator  escape-holes  as  the  lever  arm  was 
further  pressed  down  to  hold  the  pressure  of  calibration. 

With  an  absolutely  closed  system,  this  method  adapts  itself 
to  traction  dynamometric  work,^  the  pull  (or  push)  being  entirely 
by  and  through  the  lever  arm  above  referred  to,  and  thence 
transmitted  to  a  diaphragm  pressure-recording  gauge  placed 
inside  the  car.  Of  course,  the  chart  of  this  pressure-recording 
gauge  may  be  moved  by  belting  to  the  car  axle,  or  otherwise 
timing  its  movement  with  that  of  the  car,  as  with  the  Boyer 
speed  recorder.  But  it  cannot  be  integrated  for  mean  values,  in 
this  instance,  unless  the  car  speed  remains  absolutely  uniform, 
which  is  never  the  case.  Therefore  it  is  best  to  drive  the  re- 
cording chart  by  means  of  clock  mechanism,  attached  to  the 
same,  and  placed  with  it  inside  the  car.  To  prevent  derange- 
ments due  to  starting  suddenly  and  to  unforeseen  extreme  varia- 
tions, a  safety-valve  air-chamber  may  be  introduced  in  the 
system  of  piping  leading  from  the  diaphragm  to  the  indicator. 
This  method  of  relief  would  become  immediately  operative,  so 
soon  as  the  pressure  within  the  system  exceeded  the  limit  of  the 
safety-valve. 

As  a  machine-tool  dynamometer,  also,  the  method  outlined 
last  will  be  found  useful  in  measuring  and  recording  the  press- 
ure upon  the  work  undergoing  cutting  operations,  as  in  drill 
press  work,  the  working  pressure  of  which  would  be  recorded 
by  placing  the  work  in  direct  connection  with  the  lever  arm  of 
the  dynamometer.     If  the  pressure-gauge  chart  be  moved  by 

*  As  has  been  thoroughly  tested  and  practically  developed  by  the  Richard 
Fr^res,  Paris,  in  their  diaphragm  (or  springless)  traction  dynamometer. 
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connection  to  the  automatic  feed  mechanism  of  the  drill  press, 
its  timing  will  be  regular  enough  to  allow  of  integrating  the 
record  for  the  mean  effort  exerted  during  the  drilling  operation. 
For  the  Alden,  Prony,  Webber,  Lewis,  and  other  forms  of 
scale-arm  absorption  or  transmission  dynamometers,  the  method 
of  Fig.  34  will  be  found  equally  adapted,  by  using  a  closed  sys- 
tem with  a  diaphragm  pressure-recording  gauge. 

DISCUSSION. 

Prof.  B.  C\  Carpenter. — I  think  it  has  been  quite  customary  to 
use  the  indicator  because  of  its  convenience  for  many  of  the 
things  which  are  mentioned  in  the  paper,  and  I  think  we  are 
indebted  to  Professor  Aldrich  for  many  ingenious  suggestions 
which  are  here  made.  There  is  just  one  thing  in  regard  to  the 
use  of  the  indicator  on  a  "  closed  circuit "  in  which  my  experi- 
ence has  not  been  the  same  as  reported  here  ;  in  fact,  it  has 
been  quite  different  from  that.  "We  have  tried  for  the  last  three 
years,  in  a  number  of  investigations,  to  use  the  indicator  on  a 
"  closed  circuit "  connected  with  a  dynamometer,  in  a  manner 
similar  to  that  described  in  the  latter  part  of  this  paper,  and  in 
every  single  case  we  found  that  the  errors  were  exceedingly 
large.  In  short,  we  found  that  either  the  indicator  would  leak 
or  the  piston  would  stick.  Now,  in  a  closed  circuit,  we  have  a 
very  limited  amount  of  fluid,  and  the  very  least  leakage  will 
materially  affect  the  pressures.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have 
the  piston  so  tight  that  it  will  not  leak,  we  have  so  much  fric- 
tion that  the  results  are  very  far  from  the  truth.  We  have,  in 
Sibley  College,  three  dynamometers  which  were  built  to  be 
worked  on  this  plan,  and  we  found  the  errors  so  very  large  that 
we  have  had  to  discard  them,  simply  for  the  causes  men- 
tioned. 

There  is  one  other  thing  which  he  speaks  of  in  the  latter  por- 
tion of  the  paper  which,  I  think,  would  be  very  bad  practice, 
and  that  is  the  use  of  mercury  in  contact  with  the  indicator 
piston.  I  believe  I  have  incidentally  referred  to  the  solvent 
action  of  mercury  on  brass  in  my  paper  on  calibration  of  indi- 
cator springs.  I  think  its  use  would  certainly  be  exceedingly 
detrimental  to  the  indicator,  as  in  ordinary  construction  indi- 
cators are  made  of  brass.  It  is  true,  steel  indicators  might  be 
used,  but  these  are  not  to  be  ordinarily  had. 
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Prof.  W,  S,  AldricL* — The  errors  arising  from  using  the  indi- 
cator on  a  closed  system  have  been  pointed  out  in  the  body  of 
the  paper.  The  only  curves  so  obtained  were  those  of  Fig.  35. 
These  have  not  been  integrated  or  otherwise  used  to  obtain 
quantitative  results.  Such  cards  are,  at  best,  as  shown  in  Fig. 
35,  only  of  a  comparative  value,  and  that  within  a  very  small 
range  of  pressures. 

The  alternative  method  for  use  with  a  closed  system  has  been 
suggested ;  namely,  to  use  some  form  of  diaphragm  or  closed 
tube  pressure-recording  gauge,  instead  of  the  indicator  shown 
in  Fig.  34.  But,  as  the  present  paper  dealt  with  dynamometric 
uses  of  only  the  indicator,  the  alternative  (and  better)  method 
on  a  closed  system,  also  employed  by  the  author,  has  not  been 
detailed.  It  would  appear  that  the  Sibley  College  dynamom- 
eters, which  Professor  Carpenter  has  spoken  of  as  failing  with 
the  indicator  on  a  closed  system,  might  give  excellent  results 
by  the  use  of  diaphragm  or  closed  tube  pressure-recording 
gauges.  As  these  are  made  for  rectangular  as  well  as  circular 
diaphragms,  the  question  of  integrating  the  curves  for  the  mean 
dynamometric  pressures  should  not  be  a  serious  one. 

Mercury  inside  the  indicator  is  well  recognized  as  bad  prac- 
tice, and  the  experiment  is  not  here  recorded  as  a  precedent, 
but  only  as  a  bit  of  experience.  As  explained,  before  using  the 
mercury  the  system  comprising  the  "  U "  tube  and  indicator 
was  filled  with  oil,  after  which  the  mercury  was  poured  in.  It 
was  allowed  to  remain  only  a  short  while,  and,  as  far  as  exam- 
ined, worked  no  permanent  injury  to  the  indicator.  Being  the 
heaviest  obtainable  liquid,  it  was  capable  of  holding  the  great- 
est pressure  against  the  indicator  piston  before  oozing  past  the 
same.  Leakage  sufficient  to  impair  the  records  for  quantitative 
measurements  occurred,  as  reported,  at  about  28  lbs.,  in  cali- 
brating for  the  scale  of  pressures  of  Fig.  35. 

*  Author's  closure,  under  the  Rules. 
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When  the  aliqnot  subdivisions  of  a  graduated  scale  are  com- 
pared inter  scy  each  comparison  may  be  given  the  same  weight ; 
but  when  the  corrections  determined  are  referred  to  the  initial 
line  by  summing  the  series  of  relative  corrections,  the  separate 
values  of  this  summed  series  will  evidently  have  different  weights, 
since  the  effect  of  accidental  errors  of  observation  will  increase 
with  the  number  of  summations.  Thus,  let  a?i,iC2>  x^,  .  .  .  Xn  repre- 
sent the  deviations  of  each  of  the  spaces  from  the  mean  of  all  the 
spaces.  These  values  of  x  will  then  represent  the  corrections  re- 
quired to  reduce  each  space  to  the  mean  value  of  the  n  spaces 
without  regard  to  the  absolute  value  of  the  entire  unit  subdivided ; 
in  other  words,  they  represent  relative  corrections.  Referring 
these  corrections  to  the  graduations,  x^  will  represent  the  correc- 
tion required  to  reduce  the  second  line  to  the  position  which  it 
would  have  occupied  if  the  subdivision  of  the  entire  unit  into 
aliquot  parts  had  been  exact.  The  different  values  of  x  will  there- 
fore be  entirely  independent  of  each  other  and  will  each  have  the 
same  weight  for  the  same  number  of  comparisons.  It  is  evident 
that  the  separate  values  of  x  may  be  referred  to  the  initial  line  of 
the  scale  by  the  process  of  summation.  Thus  Xi  represents  the 
correction  to  be  applied  to  line  2,  line  1  being  taken  as  the  zero 
of  reference  ;  X2  represents  the  correction  to  be  applied  to  line  3, 
line  2  being  taken  as  the  zero  of  reference  ;  hence,  to  connect  the 
correction  to  line  3  with  that  for  line  1  as  the  zero  of  reference, 
we  have  only  to  take  the  sum  of  x^  and  X;i,  In  the  same  manner 
we  refer  the  corrections  of  the  remaining  graduations  to  the  initial 

*  Preseotedat  the  New  York  Meeting  (December,  1893)  of  tbe  American  Society 
of  Mechanical  Ehigineers,  and  forming  part  of  Volume  XV.  of  the  Transactions, 
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line  as  a  zero  of  reference  by  successive  summations  of  the  values 
which  represent  the  relative  corrections. 

The  method  employed  in  measuring  the  relative  errors  of  sub- 
divisions of  the  scale  may  be  described  as  the  **  stop  method/ 
The  microscope  is  attached  to  a  plate  which  is  carried  over  the 
ways  of  the  comparator  by  means  of  a  rack  and  pinion  movement 
At  each  end  of  the  plate  is  inserted  a  hardened  steel  plug,  having 
a  rounded  end.  Two  movable  sliding  plates  are  placed  upon  the 
ways  on  opposite  sides  of  the  microscope-carriage.  These  plates 
are  firmly  clamped  to  the  bed  of  the  comparator,  at  such  a  distance 
apart  that  the  carriage,  in  passing  from  contact  with  one  stop 
to  contact  with  the  other  stop,  moves  over  a  space  approxi- 
mately equal  to  one  of  the  spaces  to  be  compared.  The  micro- 
scope-carriage liaving  been  brought  into  contact  with  the  left  stop 
the  micrometer  line  of  the  microscope  is  brought  into  coincidence 
with  the  initial  line  of  the  space  taken  as  the  unit  of  measurement. 
The  carriage  is  then  moved  till  contact  is  made  with  the  right 
stop,  and  a  reading  of  the  microscope  is  taken  for  coincidence 
with  the  terminal  line  of  the  space.  If  the  stops  are  set  exactly 
equal  to  the  space  measured,  the  micrometer  has  no  work  to  do. 
In  practice,  however,  it  is  found  advantageous  to  make  the  dis- 
tance between  the  stops  a  little  greater  than  the  average  scale 
distance. 

The  scale  is  then  moved  along  upon  the  bed  of  the  comparator 
parallel  to  itself,  till  a  near  coincidence  with  the  first  line  of  tlie 
second  space  is  obtained,  when  the  operation  of  measurement  is 
repeated.  In  this  way  each  successive  space  is  compared  with 
the  constant  distance  between  the  stops.  The  method  of  pro- 
cedure will  appear  from  the  following  example : 


Spaces. 

Left  Stop. 

Right  Stop. 

div. 

Relative 

Snmmed 

Div.  of  MIcrom. 

Div.  of  Microm. 

Corrections. 

Series. 

div. 

div. 

1 

4.4 

8.8 

+  4.4 

-0.4 

-0.4 

2 

CO 

9.9 

+  3.9 

-0.9 

-1.3 

(1)       3 

3.4 

8.6 

+  5.2 

+  0.4 

-0.9 

4 

4.1 

9.8 

+  5.7 

+  0.9 

+  0.0 

5 

2.6 

7.4 

+  4.8 

+  0.0 

+  0.0 

Mean  +4.8 

Here  +  4.8  divisions  represents  the  excess  of  the  distance  be- 
tween the  stops  over  the  average  distance  between  the  lines  of  the 
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graduated  bar.  Subtracting  this  mean  from  each  value  of  {H—Z), 
we  have  the  series  of  relative  corrections  required  to  reduce  each 
line  to  the  position  which  it  would  occupy  if  all  the  spaces  were 
equal ;  but  each  space  has  a  new  line  of  reference. 

In  the  last  column,  the  values  in  the  preceding  column  are  all 
referred  to  the  initial  line  of  the  scale.  The  summed  series,  there- 
fore, indicated  by  the  usual  symbol  2,  represents  the  cumulative 
errors  of  the  entire  system  of  subdivisions  compared.  According 
to  the  conventional  nomenclature  adopted,  a  negative  sign  indicates 
that  the  measured  space  is  too  long. 

Instead  of  the  "  stop  method,"  one  may  employ  with  equal  ad- 
vantage the  **  two  microscope  method,"  when  the  spaces  compared 
do  not  fall  much  below  6  or  8  centimeters.  The  "  stop  method  '* 
has,  however,  the  advantage  of  allowing  comparisons  between 
spaces  having  any  value  whatever.  With  regard  to  the  precision 
of  which  the  method  is  capable,  it  may  be  said  that  the  probable 
error  of  a  single  contact  between  the  stops  is  decisively  less  than 
the  probable  error  of  a  single  measured  coincidence  with  the  filar 
micrometer. 

The  use  of  a  screw  in  the  measurement  of  cumulative  errors 
requires  that  the  periodic  errors  of  the  screw  shall  be  definitely 
determined.  Since  errors  of  this  class  vary,  not  only  with  the 
load  carried  by  the  screw,  but  also  with  temperature  and  with 
the  degree  and  kind  of  lubrication,  this  method  is  liable  to  lead 
to  erroneous  results,  unless  the  greatest  care  is  taken  to  secure 
the  partial  elimination  of  errors  which  it  is  possible  to  obtain  in  a 
limited  degree  by  the  method  of  comparison  employed. 

Judging  by  my  own  experience,  the  method  is  likely  to  give  an 
appearance  of  precision  which  does  not  really  exist. 

In  the  application  of  the  method  here  indicated,  we  are  con- 
fronted with  two  sources  of  error,  which  baffle  every  effort  at 
determination  with  perfect  exactitude.     They  are  the  following : 

(1)  The  values  in  the  column  of  relative  corrections,  as  shown 
in  the  example  given,  have  the  same  weight,  but  the  values  in  the 
summed  series  have  different  weights. 

(2)  The  effect  of  an  accidental  error  of  observation  at  any  point 
in  the  series  of  comparisons  will  be  to  give  a  wrong  value  to  the 
mean,  and  this  error  will  appear  in  the  summed  series  in  the  form 
of  a  periodic  error.  Let  us  suppose  that  in  the  following  fictitious 
example  an  accidental  error,  x,  is  introduced  in  the  measurement 
of  the  fourth  space.     "We  shall  then  have : 
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Spaces. 

(R  -  L) 

Relative  Corrections. 

Snmmed  Series. 

1 

2 
8 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 

+  4  div. 
+  6 
+  3 

+  4  +  aj 
+  2 
+1 
+  8 
+  7 
+  2 
+  8 

+  Odiv.      ^^ 
*'           10 

-'  -^ 

+"         +10 

2              * 
10 

-»       -TO 
-'       -W 

-»       --^ 

+  0d,y.-jj, 

+2            2* 
^                10 

8* 

+                10 
.             to 

+  1          +10 

1         +^ 
10 

-*        +10 

8* 
"         +10 

+  10 

-*         +10 
+0        +0 

'x 
Mean=  +4+-t^ 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  table  that  the  form  of  the  periodic 
error  introduced  in  the  summed  series  depends  on  the  point  at 
which  the  accidental  error  is  introduced. 

There  is  apparently  another  source  of  error,  which  has  given 
the  writer  much  trouble  and  which  does  not  seem  to  admit  of  an 
easy  explanation. 

If  the  principal  divisions  are  still  further  subdivided,  the  cor- 
rections derived  for  these  subdivisions  must  be  introduced  into 
the  principal  summed  series  in  such  a  manner  that  each  correct 
tion  shall  be  referred  to  the  initial  line.  Let  us  suppose  that  in 
Example  (1)  each  of  the  five  divisions  is  still  further  subdivided 
into  five  parts,  and  that  the  following  values  of  the  subsidiary 
summed  series  have  been  obtained : 


Spaces. 

1 

s 

3 

4 

5 

0 

+  0 

+  0 

+  0 

+  0 

+  0 

1 

+  3 

-4 

-3 

+  2 

+  1 

2 

+  2 

+  2 

-4 

r^4 

+  3 

3 

+  4 

+  3 

-5 

+  4 

+  3 

4 

+  3 

+  4 

-1 

+  5 

+  4 

5 

+  0 

+  0 

+  0 

+  0 

+  0 
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If  we  assume  that  the  corrections  to  the  principal  subdivisions 
have  been  correctly  determined,  the  effect  of  these  errors  upon 
the  secondary  subdivisions  will  be  found  by  distributing  the 
errors  proportionately  over  the  spaces  covered. 

The  corrections  for  each  line  of  the  subsidiary  series  will  then 
be  found  by  adding  the  corresponding  values  in  the  two  series. 
Thus,  indicating  the  corrections  to  the  principal  subdivisions  by 
brackets,  we  have : 


2 

S 

S 
Snm. 

S 

s 

2 
Snm. 

Line. 

Principal 

Secondary 

Line. 

Principal 

Secondary 

Seriev. 

Series. 

Series. 

Series. 

0 

+0.0  div. 

+0.0  div. 

+0.0  div. 

13 

-1.0  div. 

-5.0  div. 

-6.0  div. 

1 

-0.1 

+8.0 

+2.9 

14 

-1.0 

-1.0 

-2.0 

2 

-0.2 

+2.0 

+  1.8 

15 

[-0.9] 

+0.0 

-0.9 

8 

-0.3 

+4.0 

+  8.7 

16 

-0.7 

+2.0 

+  1.8 

4 

-0.8 

+8.0 

+  2.7 

17 

-0.5 

+4.0 

+  8.5 

5 

[-0.4] 

+0.0 

-0.4 

18 

-0.4 

+4.0 

+8.6 

6 

-0.6 

-4.0 

-4.6 

19 

-0.2 

+  5.0 

+4.8 

1 

-0.8 

+2.0 

+  1.2 

20 

[  +  0.0] 

+0.0 

+0.0 

8 

-0.9 

+8.0 

+  2.1 

21 

+0.0 

+  1.0 

+  1.0 

9 

-1.1 

+4.0 

+2.9 

22 

+  0.0 

+  8.0 

+  8.0 

10 

[-1.8] 

+0.0 

-1.3 

28 

+  0.0 

+8.0 

+  8.0 

11 

-1.2 

-8.0 

-4.2 

24 

+  0.0 

+4.0 

+4.0 

12 

-1.1 

-4.0 

-5.1 

25 

1 

+0.0 

+  0.0 

+0.0 

If  the  scale  has  a  correction  for  total  length,  this  correction  is 
to  be  distributed  proportionately  over  the  entire  series. 

The  error  to  which  attention  is  called  appears  in  the  transfer 
of  graduations  from  one  bar  to  another,  when  one  applies  in  the 
process  of  ruling  the  corrections  to  the  graduations  of  the  primary 
bar,  determined  in  the  manner  indicated  above.  For  example,  in 
the  construction  of  a  standard  meter  subdivided  into  1,000  equal 
parts,  it  is  always  found  that  when  the  corrections  to  the  primary 
subdivisions  are  large  in  value  and  irregular  in  sign,  they  appear 
in  the  transferred  graduations  in  the  form  of  errors  of  a  periodic 
character  reduced  in  magnitude.  A  similar  result  was  found  in 
the  original  division  of  a  large  index  wheel  into  1,000  equal  parts. 
In  both  cases  a  third  trial  resulted  in  sets  of  graduations  nearly 
free  from  errors  of  serious  magnitude.  In  the  case  of  the  meter, 
a  fourth  trial  gave  the  following  results  for  the  summed  series. 
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CORRECTIONS. 


No.  cases  be-      No.  cases  be- 
tween 0.0m  and  tween  I.O/a  and 
1.0m  .                    20m. 

No.  ca»es  be- 
tween 2.0m  and 
3.0m. 

No.  cases  be- 
tween 3.0m  and 
4.0m. 

Decimeters 

5 

58 
052 

2 

97 
205 

2 

5 

37 

o 

Centimeters 

0 

Millimeters 

6 

Beducing  these  values  to  ratios,  and  remembering  that  there 
are  only  9  values  in  a  summed  series  of  10  spaces,  we  have : 


No.  cases  be- 
tween 0.0m  and 
I.Om- 

No.  cases  be-      No.  cases  be-      No.  cases  be- 
tween 1.0m  and  tween  2.0m  and  tween  3.0m  and 
2.0m.           1          3.0m.                     4.0m. 

Decimeters 

0.44                       0.33                       0.23 
0.64                       0.31                        0.05 

O.OO 

Centimeters 

0.00 

Millimeters 

0.72 

0.23 

0.04 

O.Ol 

A  count  of  the  number  of  relative  errors  in  each  group  from 
which  the  summed  series  was  derived,  gave  856  cases  in  which 
the  corrections  fell  between  0.0//  and  1.0//. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  state  that  the  time  required  for  a  com- 
plete investigation  of  the  meter  was  about  80  hours. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  existence  of  periodic  errors,  as  shown 
in  the  transfer  of  graduations  from  one  bar  to  another,  may  have 
been  due  to  large  accidental  errors  in  the  comparisons  in  the  par- 
ticular cases  described,  but  the  writer  has  obtained  this  result  in 
a  very  large  number  of  casea  In  fact,  no  exception  to  this  state- 
ment has  so  far  been  noted. 

It  may  be  mentioned  in  this  connection  that  the  principal  dif- 
ficulty in  making  an  exact  reproduction  of  a  standard  scale  lies  in 
the  unequal  depth  of  the  cut  of  the  ruling  diamond  at  relatively 
hard  and  soft  places  in  the  metal.  The  writer  has  yet  to  find  a 
metal  whose  difference  of  density  at  different  points  could  not  be 
detected  in  this  way. 

Admitting,  then,  the  existence  of  at  least  two  of  the  three  classes 
of  errors  described,  it  is  evident  that  their  magnitude  must  be 
determined  before  an  estimate  can  be  made  of  the  real  precision 
of  the  comparisons. 

Perhaps  no  more  conclusive  evidence  could  be  obtained  than 
by  comparing  the  results  obtained  for  a  given  scale  in  the  man- 
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ner  here  indicated,  with  those  obtained  for  the  same  standard  by 
the  method  of  measurement  and  investigation  given  by  Dr.  Broch 
in  Volume  V.  of  the  "Memoirs  of  the  International  Bureau  of 
"Weights  and  Measures."  The  standard  selected  for  comparison  is 
a  decimeter  upon  speculum  metal,  which  is  made  the  basis  of  all 
transfers  to  other  bars  of  the  same  metal.     It  is  designated  Sm, 

10 

Inasmuch  as  the  theoretical  discussion  given  on  pages  5  to  17  of 
the  "  Memoirs  '*  is  not  readily  available,  the  following  resume  is 
given: 

Let  oji,  0*2,  Xs,  .  .  .  Xn+i  be  the  corrections  required  to  be  applied 
to  the  successive  centimeter  graduations  of  the  decimeter  scale. 

Let  A„,  A^.i,  A^.2>  ©^c.,  be  the  corrections  to  an  assumed  unit 
with  which  each  of  the  successive  spaces  is  compared. 

Let  tti,  02,  Og,  .  .  .  Un;  fei,  hy  ^j  •  .  .  K-i ;  Ci,  cg,  t?3,  .  .  .  Cn-i,  etc, 
represent  the  numerical  values  of  the  corrections  obtained  by 
comparing  each  of  the  successive  spaces  with  the  units  selected. 
We  then  have  (see  page  5)  : 

(1) 


A„  +  aji  -  a^ 

— 

(h 

A,j  4"  iCj  —  X3 

= 

(h 

An  ■+-  ar,  —  X4 

^■^ 

(h 

K  +  ^n  --  ^n 

4-1   ^= 

On 

(3j 

An-9   +  ^i 

-x^ 

=  Ci 

An-9  +  iCa         - 

-^5 

=  Ci 

.     •     •      • 

—  Xf, 

•              • 

•             • 

(2 

) 

—  X3 

=  Jl 

K^x  +  0C.2 

-^i 

-^ 

.          «          • 

•                •                • 

•               • 

An  -  J   +  ^n  - 1  —  ^7»  !  1  —  ^n-\ 


(4) 

^n  — 8     •     ^1  —  X^ 

A„_8  -h  axj      —  x^ 

An -.8   ~f~  ^3  ~  ^: 


-  d^ 


A„_3  +  a^w_o        ^«  I  1  —  ^n-t 


An  -  3    +   ^n  -  3  ^n  +  1  —  ^*n  - 1 


(5) 

Am.4   +  ^1  ^6  =  ^ 

Au_4    "T    Xj  X^^  ^^  62 

An -4   +  3?g  X^  ^^  ^'^ 


(6) 

^n-5   +  ^1  -  ^.  =/l 


An  - 4   "^"   "^n  -4  ^n  ^  1   —  ^n  -  4  ''^n  - 5   +   ^m  -  5  "^'n  f  I  —  I u -\ 
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(7)  (8) 

^n-a  +  ^i       —  ^8       =  yi  Kyi  +  Xi  -  x^  =hi 

K-a  +  ^2       —  ^       =  ya  K-i  +  a?3  —  a?io  =  Aj 


^n-«    "^   ^n-6         ^n  +  1  —  yn-« 


(9) 

A„_8  -{-  Xi         Xio  =  ii 
'^n-8   ^"  "^  —  '^U  ^^  ^ 

These  equations  are  very  conveniently  arranged  in  Table  I.,  on 
page  8.  The  numerical  results  of  the  comparisons  of  the  sub- 
divisions of  our  scale  will  be  subsequently  given  in  this  form. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  coefficients  of  the  unknown  quantities 
are  in  every  case  unity ;  hence  the  solution  of  the  equations  by 
least  squares  is  simply  a  process  of  summation  resulting  in  the 
following  normal  equations : 

Sn-1  =  (n  -  1)  K-1  +  (^1  +  ara)  -  {x^  +  a;„  +  i)  ; 

^«-2  =  (n-2)  Xn-i  +  (a^i  +  X.2  -f  x^)  -  (x^.i  4-x„  +  x^^i) ; 


^^   1  =  (  o  +  ^)K      +  (xi  +  iKa  +  a^  +   .  .  .    +  aJn) 


""(^«_a  +  ^^-H.  "^ +«n  +  i); 


3  2 


T  ^     T  9 


-(a;„      -^ocr,      + +«n+i); 

-r  +  *  -r  +• 


^3=   3^3    +    (^1    +   •'^2    +   Xs)l 
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0  =  Aj  +  a?i. 

Table  EC.  on  pskge  9  contains  the  summations  ofi  +  5i  +  Ci  +  etc. 
=  <i ;  Og  +  63  +  C2  4-  etc.  =  ^  ;  as  +  is  +  ^3  +etc.  =  ^g,  etc.,  etc.  As 
will  be  seen  from  the  numerical  example  to  be  given,  the  values 
of  <i,  4>4,  •  •  •  ^n  +  i  ai'6  found  by  writing  in  vertical  columns  the 
values  in  the  horizontal  columns  in  Table  I.,  and  also,  with  the 
opposite  sign,  those  values  of  x  which  have  the  same  subscript 
for  —  a;  as  that  given  at  the  top  of  the  column  in  Table  II.  A 
short  line  is  drawn  at  the  point  of  demarkation. 

The  solution  of  the  normal  equations  is  facilitated  by  the 
elegant  transformations  given  on  pages  9  to  16.  The  following 
are  the  resulting  equations  employed  in  the  solution  : 

-^  — -  (^i  "1    X^  ~r  X^  -{-.••   4"  Xf^  _  1  4"  Xfi  ~r  X^  ^  j       .       .        \  J./ 

Control  for  the  values  of  t  and  for  the  sums  aS'  given  in  Table  I. : 

&!  4"  tg  "T  *3  4*  .    .    .    "I"  ^n  —  2  "^  ^n  "^  *n  -f  1  ^~^  "• 

n^i  4-  (w  —  2)  ^  4-  (ri  —  4)  ^3  +  .  .  .  —  (n  —  4)  t^^.^ 

-  (7i  -  2)  tn  -  rdr^^i  =  2lSn  +  2S^_,  4-  SS^-z  +  .  .  . 

Belations  between  S,  P,  and  X,  given  by  equations  (9)  on  page 

12,  and  equations  (6)  on  page  11  : 

Sn  =  til  -H  ti  11^11  =  ^u  +  2X 

SiQ  =  ^10  +  ^  11-Pio  =  ^^10  +  2X 

S,  =t,  +  ts  IIP9  ■-=■'  S,  +2X  __ 

S,=t,-^  t,  llPs  =Ss  +2X        ^^=  "^"  "  ^'' 

St  =t,  -^  h  llA  =  ^7  +  2X 

S,  =U  +  U  11 A  =S,  +2X 

Control : 

P,i  +  P,o  +  Po   f  P3  +  P,  +  ^«  =  X 

Belations  between  2>,  iZ,  and  ^",  from  equations  (10)  on  page 

13,  and  equations  (16)  on  page  14  : 

Dx\   =   ^11   —   ty  11^10  =   Ao  "~    Al   —   -^10 

Dxi)  =  ^10  —  t-i  IIRq  =  Dq  —  Dio  —  2^ 

D^  =t,  -  i,  lli^8  =  A  -  A  -  ^s 

A  =  ^8  ~  u  HA  =  A  -  A  -  ^7 

D,  =t,  -t. 
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In  which  the  values  of  ^  are  derived  from  the  following 
equations,  given  on  page  12  : 


2n  =  2 


n 


Sn-\ 


'n  +  2 


=  2 


Belations  between  Q  and  R  from  equations  (17)  on  page  15  : 

^10  =  ^10  +  Q\i  —   i     Qi\ 

Q,   ==  Rt    +  Qio  -   i  {Qn  +   Qio) 

Qs  =Jio    +  Q»   -  i»  iQn  +  Qm  +  Q») 

Q,  =  B.,  +  Qb  -^  iQii  +  Qio  +  Q>  +  Q,) 
Belations  between  P,  Q,  and  the  values  of  a;  from  equations  (18) 
on  pi^e  15  : 


10 


«ii  =  i  (^11  +  Qii 

<»M  ~  i  (Ao  +  Q 
Xt  =i  (P,   +  4 

as,  =  H  A  +  Qi 


«»  =  i  (-Pio  -  ^lo) 
<^t  =  i{Pu-  Qu) 


Control : 
Halations  between  A.  and  Q,  from  equations  (20)  on  page  15 : 

^2  =    i    (^11  +   ^10  +  'S!,) 

^4  =  i  (^u  +  ^10  +  Qi+  Q»  +  &\) 

h=  i   {Qn  +  Qio  +  Q,+  Qb+  Q7  +  Si) 

^«  =  i  (Qii  +  Qio  +  Qi  +  Qb+  Q,  +  St)    . 

At  =  ^  (^u  +  ^10  +  Q9+  Qs  +  S,) 
K=   i  {Qm  +  Qio  +  Qi  +  8b) 
\=  ^  {Qn  +  Qio  +  S^) 

^10  =  iV  (^11   +  '^w) 

Control : 
D,  =  f,-t,  =  IIQ,  -  2  (Ag  +  X,y 
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Computation  of  tu  U,  <i,  .  .  .  ^u. 


«1 

SSt 

Xt 

Xa 

«6 

a** 

^1 

a?8 

X9 

«I0 

«ii 

-0.5  fi 

+0.0  ft 

+0.0m 

+0.2  M 

+  1.6  fi 

-  1.6m 

+0.2  M 

-1.1m 

-0.8  m 

+0^M 

+0.0m> 

+0.0 

+0.2 

+0.6 

+2.4 

+0.6 

-  0.9 

-0.4 

-1.2 

+0. 

+0 

-0.1 

-0.6 

+0.6 

+2.1 

+0.7 

+  1.0 

-  2.0 

-0.7 

-0.8 

-HT? 

+0.2 

-0.8 

+0.2 

+2.5 

+0.9 

+  1.8 

-0.8 

-  2.0 

+0.2 

5n 

-0.8 

+0.5 

+0.0 

+  1.2 

-0.2 

+0.7 

-0.6 

-0.8 

-2.7 

•Hi!? 

-0.9 

+0.8 

+0.8 

+0.4 

-0.2 

+0.9 

-0.3 

-0.6 

-0.4 

=T5 

+0.2 

-0.7 

+0.6 

+2.0 

+  2.7 

+0.7 

+0.8 

-0.2 

+0.0 

nrs 

-  2.5 

-0.9 

-1.8 

+0.8 

+0.7 

-0.2 

-0.7 

-0.2 

+0.8 

TT! 

-0.6 

-  2.1 

-0.7 

-1.0 

+2.0 

+  1.2 

+0.8 

-0.9 

+0.1 

TO 

-0.2 

-0.6 

-  2.4 

-0.6 

+0.9 

+0.4 

+0.2 

-0.5 

^— 

TTk 

+0,0 

+0.0 

-0.2 

-  1.6 

+1.6 

-0.2 

+  1.1 

+0.2 

-0.4 

Sams:— 0.8 

+4.7 

+4.1 

+8.9 

+0.0 

-18.8 

-1.0 

-6.6 

+6.4 

+7.1 

+  1.» 

<i 

h 

h 

u 

^t 

h 

<f 

h 

^ 

<lf 

^11 

Ckmtrol:  2^  =  0. 

Control: 


5ti 

4t, 

2tt 


-   40 


Sum: 


+  18.8 
+  12.3 
+  7.8 
+  0.0 
+  34.9 
-40.1 

-    5.2 


-    «,  =  +    1.0 

-  2^  =  +  13.0 

-zu  - 

-16.3 

-  4<,o  = 

-28.4 

-6<u  = 

-    9.5 

-40.1 


9.S  = 

8^,= 

ISi  =  +    5.6 
6-6^  = 
5/8;  = 


Sam: 


7.2 

4.8 

3.0 

12.0 

5.2 


4,8^,= 
3-5;  = 
2-Si  = 


+  11.3 
+  2.4 
+    3.6 


-   1.0 


Computation  op  P. 


ft,  =  +  1.9 

fto=  +    7.1 

<,=  + 

5.4 

<,  =  -  0.8 

!^  =  +    4.7 

^,  =  + 

4.1 

-SI,  =  +  1.1 

/S'.o  =  +  11.8 

8,=  ^■ 

9.5 

2X=  -1.1 

2X  =  -    1.1 

2X=- 

1.1 

IIP,,  =  +  0.0 

llP,o  =  +  10.7 

IIP,  =  + 

8.4 

P„  =  +  0.0 

P,„  =  +    0.97 

P,=  + 

0.7G 
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tt=  -  6.5 

U- 

=  -1.0 

U=  -  18.8 

ti-  +  8.9 

U  = 

=  +0.0 

^,  =  -  18.8 

8s  =-  2.6 

s,= 

=  -  1.0 

S,  =.  -  37.6 

2X=  -1.1 

2X  = 

=  - 1.1 

2X  =         1.1 

IIP,  =  -  3.7 

IIP,  = 

=  -2.1 

HP,  =  -  38.7 

Ps=  -  0.34 

P7  = 

=  -  0.18 

1 

P,  -  -    3.52 

Control  : 

Pu  +  P,o 

+  P,  +  P^  +  P, 

+- 

^*  =      0.56 

X  =-  0.55 

Computation 

OP   Z>  AND 

P. 

til  =  +  1-9 

^10  — 

+  7.1 

<»  =  +  6.4 

-ti  =  +  0.8 

-h  - 

-4.7 

-  4  =  -  4.1 

J)u=  +  2.7 

P.0- 

+  2.4 

Pa  =  +  1.3 

-i>n  = 

-2.7 

-  P,«  =  -  2.4 

-  -^'<o  = 

+  0.2 

-  2;  =  +  0.4 

11P,0  = 

-0.1 

HP,  =  -  0.7 

Pio  = 

-0.01 

7?,  =  _  0.06 

4=- 

6.5 

t. 

=  -    1.0 

-^4=- 

3.9 

-k 

=  +    0.0 

A=- 

10.4 

A 

=  -    1.0 

-A=- 

1.3 

— 

A 

=  +  10.4 

-2,=  + 

0.2 

— 

2-, 

=  -    1.2 

117?s  =  - 

11.5 

HP, 

-  +    8.2 

Ii\=- 

1.04 

Pt 

-  +    0.74 

Computation  of  Q, 

B^o  =  -  0.01  li^  =  -  0.06 

Qn  =      0.00  •    ^10  =  -  0.01 

-  i  ^n  =       0.00  -\^Q    =  +  0.00 

Q^^  =  -  0.01  Q^=  -  0.07 

i?8  =  -  1.04  li,  =  +  0.74 

^,=  -0.07  ^8  =-1.10 

^  ^^  =  +  0.01  -  iV  -2"^  =  +  0.08 

^8  =  -  1.10  ^7  =  -  0.28 
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CiOMPDTATION   OP  a?i,  iBj,  X^,   .   .   .   X^. 


Index. 

P 

C 

P+C         P-Q 

11 

+  0.00 

+  0.00 

+  0.00         +  0.00 

10 

+  0.97 

-0.01 

+  0.96         +  0.98 

9 

+  0.76 

-0.07 

+  0.69         +  0.83 

8 

-0.34 

-1.10 

-  1.44         +  0.76 

7 

-0.19 

-0.28 

-  0.47         +  0.09 

6 

-3.52 

•     •     •     • 

-3.52 

fl!,,  =  +  0.00 

iTi  =  +  0.00 

fl!,o  =  +  0.48 

i»2  =  +  0.49 

oji,  =  +  0.34 

a?,  =  +  0.41 

0%  =  -  0.72 

aj^  =  +  0.38 

fls,  =  -  0.23 

0^=  +  0.04 

«,  =  -  1.76 

Control: 

2w=-  0.57. 

niPr 

1  —  S\\  =  —  0.65. 

Computation  of  A,,  A„  A^,  .  .  .  A„. 

^„  =  +  0.00     2,^Q  =  -  0.01  2iQ  =  -  0.08      S^Q  =  -  1.18 

^,0  =  -  0.01          Q,=  -  0.07  ^8  =  -  1.10         ^  =  -  0.28 

^„  =  _  0.01      2tQ  =  -  0.08  2^Q  =  -  1.18      2,^  =  -  1.46 


s,= 

-0.80 

-8-3  = 

-0.60 

-^4  = 

+  0.80 

2i,Q  = 

-0.01 

2»Q  = 

-0.08 

2,Q  = 

-1.18 

2Aj^ 

-0.81 

3A,= 

-0.68 

4A,= 

-0.38 

A,= 

-0.40 

A8  = 

• 

-0.23 

^4 

-0.09 

s,= 

-0.50 

s,= 

-2.40 

s,= 

4-  2.80 

^.Q  = 

-1.46 

^■,0  = 

-  1.46 

2,Q  = 

-1.18 

5\,= 

-1.96 

6A,  = 

-  3.88 

7A,= 

+  1.62 

\ 

-0.39 

A. 

-0.64 

A,= 

+  0.23 

Ss- 

+  0.80 

-^,- 

+  1.80 

^10  = 

-1.00 

8A8  = 

+  0.72 

9A,= 

+  1.79 

lOAjo  = 

-1.00 

A,- 

+  0.09 

A,= 

+  0.20 

^10  = 

-  0.10 
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CoMPABisoK  OP  Calculation  with  Observation. 

a;i=0.0,  a;9=+0.49;  «»=+0.41 ;  aJ4=+0.88;  a*6=+0.04;  aj«  =— 1.76;  aj7= 
—0.23;  a?8=— 0.72;  ar»=+0.34;  a;,o=+0.48;  a;,, -0.00. 

A.a=— 0.40;  A,=— 0.23;  A.4  =  ~0.09;  A6=-0.89;  Ae=~0.64;  ^7=4-0.28; 
^8=4-0. 09;  A»=+0.20;  A,o=-0.10. 


Ajo     compt.  obs.   c^o 

ar,  -a;,  =—0.49-0.10—0.59-0.50+0.09/4  o^^-x^  =-0.41  + 

arj  -a?,  =+0.08-  .10-0.02+0.00-0.08  «a-a?4  =+0.11  + 

Xt  -a;4  =+0.08-  .10-0.07+0.00-0.07  at-arft  =+0  37  + 

X^  -x,  =+0.84-   .10+0.34+0.20+0.04  X^-x^  =+2.14  + 

ar»  -«-  =  +  1.80-   .10+1.70+1.60+0.20  JCft-^T  =+0.27  + 

ar^  -a-,  =-1.53-  .10-1.63-1.50-0.18  a.-a-a  =-1.04  + 

ar^  -a-e  =+0.49—  .10+0.39+0.20+0.19  ^7— ic»  =—0.57  + 

ar«  -ar»  =-1.06-  .10-1.16-1.10-0.06  a:a-a:,o=-1.20  + 

«•  -ar,o=-014-  .10-0.24-0.20-0.04  ar»-a:„=+0.48  + 
«io-a;ii  =  +0.48-  .10+0.88+0.40-0.08 


0.20-0.21  + 
.20+0.81  + 
.20+0..^7  + 
.20+2.34  + 
.20+0.47  + 
.20-0.84- 
.20-0.87- 
.20-1.00- 
.20+0.68  + 


.  oba.  c—o 

0.00-0.21  fi. 

0.20+0.11 

0.60-0.03 

2.40-0.06 

0.60-0.13 

0.90+0.06 

0.40  +  0.03 

0.20+1.20 

1.50+0.18 


a;,-ar4  = 
x^^x^  = 
art -are  = 

ar4-a;7  = 
arft-arg  = 
x^—x^  = 
a-t— a?,o= 


-0.88+0.09-0 
+0.45+  .09+0 
+2.17+  .09+2 
t0.61+  .09+0 
+0.76+  .09+0 
-2.10+  .09-2 
-0.71+  .09-0 
-0.72+   .09-0 


.28-0.60-0.32  fi 

.54+0.60-0.46 

.26+2.10+0.16 

.70+0.70+0.00 

.85  +  1.00-0.15 

.01-2.00-0.01 

.62-0.70+0.08 

.63-0.30-0.88 


ar,-ar»  =-0.04+0.23+0.19+0.20-0.01/* 

a;,-are  =+2.25+  .23+2.48+2.50-0.02 

Xt-x^  =+0.64+  .23+0.87+0.90-0.03 

a!4-arB  =  +  1.10+  .23+1.83  +  1.80+0.03 

a;5-ar»  =-0.30+  .23-0.07-0.30+0.28 

ara-a?,o=-2.24+  .23-2.01-2.00-0.01 

«T-aJu=-0.S8+  .23+0.00+0.20-0.80 


a;a-ar7 
x^—x^ 


=  +1.96-0.64  +  1.12+1.20-0.08/4 
=  +0.72-  .64+0.08-0.20+0.28 
.64+0.49+0.70-0.21 
.64-0.60-0.60+0.00 
.64-1.06-0.80-0.28 
.64-2.40-2.70  +  0.30 


=  +1.13- 
=  +0.04- 
ar»— a;io=— 0.44— 
are— a:ii=— 1.76— 


a;i-a!7  =+0.28-0.39-0.16-0.20+0.04/4 
Xt-x^  =+1.21-  .39+0.82+0.90-0.08 
a?.-a-9  =+0.07-  .39-0.32-0.30-0.02 
ar4-ar,o=-0.10-  .39-0.49-0.50  +  0.01 
«ft-a;,i=+0.04-  .39-0.35-0.40+0.05 


a;,-a-8  = +0.72-0.09+0.68  +  0.70-0.07/1 
a-j-a-,  =+0.15-  .09+0.06+0.30-0.24 
ari-ar,o=-0.07-  .09-0.16-0.20+0.04 
a:4-ar,i=+0.38-  .09+0.29+0.00  +  0.29 


Xx—XiQ=—OM- 
ara— 2^11= +0.49- 


ar,-a-.  =-0.84-0.23-0.57-0.70+0.13/4 
a'a-a',o=+0.01-  .23-0.22-0.20-0.02 
a?t-a;i,  =  +0.41-  .28+0.18+0.80-0.12 


A,     compt.  obif.  c—o 

-0.40-0.88-0.90+0.02/4 
-   .40+0.09  +  0.10-0.01 


The  value  of  the  probable  error  of  a  single  space-determination 
derived  from  all  the  residuals  is  ^o  =  ±  0.092)w.  Even  admitting 
that  there  is  no  elimination  of  accidental  erroi*s  in  the  summation 
for  five  spaces,  it  appears  that  the  middle  value  will  have  no  error 
much  exceeding  0.5/i.  This  result  is  in  close  agreement  with  my 
ordinary  experience.  When  the  spaces  compared  are  decimeters, 
the  value  of  r©  will  be  sUghtly  increased,  but  it  rarely  reaches 
0.15//. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  make  a  direct  comparison  of  the 
values  of  x  with  corresponding  values  derived  from  the  summation 
of  the  values  in  the  column  Xi  —  a^,  3:2  —  a?8,  etc.  In  order  to 
make  this  comparison  under  the  nomenclature  adopted  in  the 
latter  form  of  reduction,  the  signs  of  the  values  of  x  derived  above 
are  to  be  changed. 
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Line. 

B-L 

Relative  Cor- 
rection8. 

2 

From  discos- 
gion. 

A 

2 

—0.5  m 

-0.4// 

-0.40// 

-0.49// 

+  0.09 

3 

+0.0 

+  0.1 

-0.80 

-0.41 

+  0.11 

4 

+  0.0 

+  0.1 

-0.20 

-0.88 

+  0.18 

5 

+  0.2 

+  0.3 

+  0.10 

-0.04 

+  0.14 

6 

+  1.5 

+  1.6 

+  1.70 

+  1.76 

-0.06 

1- 

-1.5 

-1.4 

+  0.80 

+  0.23 

+  0.07 

8 

+  0.2 

+  0.8 

+  0.60 

+  0.72 

-0.12 

9 

-1.1 

-1.0 

-0.40 

-0.84 

-0.06 

10 

-0.2 

-0.1 

-0.50 

-0.48 

-0.02 

11 

+  0.4 

+  0.5 

+  0.00 

+0  00 

+  0.00 

?deaii  —0.10 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  shorter  method  gives  results 
which  differ  but  little  from  those  obtained  from  the  more  elabo- 
rate discussion,  the  average  difference  being  only  0.09  /i.  It  will 
be  observed,  however,  that  the  residuals  have  a  periodic  form ;  a 
result  which  may  always  be  expected  in  any  summed  series.  I 
add  here  the  results  obtained  by  two  students  in  the  college,  Mr. 
D.  W.  Kimball  and  Mr.  F.  E.  Russell. 


Line. 

Kimball. 

2 

Rassell. 

2 

Mean. 

• 

1 

-0.7// 

-0.5// 

-0.60  u 

2 

-0.4 

-0.8 

-0.85 

8 

-0.4 

-0.1 

-0.26 

4 

-0.4 

+  0.1 

-0.15 

5 

+  1.9 

+  1.8 

+  1.85 

6 

-+0.8 

+  0.7 

+  0.75 

7 

+  0.4 

+  0.6 

+  0.50 

8 

-0.6 

-0  4 

-0.50 

9 

-0.4 

-0.6 

-0.50 

10 

+  0.0 

+  0.0 

+  0.00 

The  results  obtained  from  a  comparison  of  the  aliquot  sub- 
divisions of  a  given  unit  may  be  verified  in  the  following 
manner  : 

In  subdivisions  of  metric  units  we  may  compare  the  two  halves 
of  the  entire  unit — e.g.,  of  1  decimeter — and  then  combine  the 
results  with  those  obtained  by  comparing  the  separate  sub- 
divisions of  each  half. 

If  English  units  are  employed,  several  combinations  can  be 
formed. 

As  an  illustration,  I  give  here  the  results  of  the  discussion  of  a 
combined  decimeter  and  four-inch  standard  upon  speculum  metal. 
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constructed   for  Mr.  J.  A.   Brasbear  upon  an   order   from   Dr. 
Thalen,  of  Upsala. 

The  decimeters  are  subdivided  to  millimeters,  and  the  last 
millimeter  is  further  subdivided  to  yV  ^^^'  ^^^  riir  ^^^«  The  four- 
inch  scale  is  subdivided  to  tenths  of  inches.  The  last  inch  is  sub- 
divided into  100  equal  parts,  and  the  last  hundredth  is  subdivided 
*o  TTnrx)  i"cb. 

CORRECTIONS  TO  THE  MILLIMETER   SUBDIVISIONS. 

Iq  this  discussion  only  two  combinations  are  made,  viz. :  (1)  Centimeters  :  mil- 
limeters of  eacl)  centimeter.  (2)  ^  decimeter  :  centimeters  of  each  ^  decimeter  ; 
millimeters  of  each  centimeter. 

The  means  of  the  two  resolt^  are  given  in  column  (a),  and  the  deviations  of  the 
mean  from  either  system  are  given  in  column  (&).  The  corrections  are  referred 
to  the  initial  line. 


(a) 

(6) 

(a) 

(6) 

(a) 

ib) 

(a) 

(6) 

0. 

+  O.0fi 

+0.0  M 

14. 

+  1.1m 

+0.8  fi 

28. 

+0.9  M 

+0.0  M 

42. 

+0.9  M 

-0.1a* 

1. 

+  1.3 

+0.1 

15. 

+0.8 

+0.3 

29. 

+  1.8 

+0.3 

48. 

+  1.0 

-0.1 

f. 

+  1.4 

+0.0 

16. 

+  1.4 

+  0.2 

80. 

+0.5 

+  0.1 

44. 

+0.6 

-0.2 

8. 

+  1.6 

+0.2 

17. 

+  1.1 

+0.3 

81. 

+  1.1. 

+0.1 

45. 

+  1.1 

-0.2 

4. 

+  1.2 

+0.8 

18. 

+  1.7 

+0.8 

82. 

+0.9 

+  0.1 

46. 

+  1.5 

-0.2 

5. 

+  1.6 

+0.2 

19. 

+  1.3 

+  0.0 

33. 

+  1.2 

+0.0 

47. 

+0.8 

-0.2 

6. 

+  1.6 

+0.3 

20. 

+  1.1 

+0.1 

84. 

+  1.7 

+0.1 

48. 

+  0.2 

-0.2 

7. 

+  1.5 

+U.4 

21. 

+  1.6 

+0.0 

85. 

+0.5 

+0.1 

49. 

+  0.8 

-0.2 

8. 

+  1.6 

+0.4 

22. 

+  1.6 

-0.3 

86. 

+0.9 

-0.1 

50. 

+0.8 

-0.1 

9. 

+  0.5 

+0.3 

23. 

+  1.6 

+0.0 

87. 

+0.7 

+0.1 

51. 

+0.3 

-0.3 

10. 

+  0.2 

+0.3 

24. 

+  1.6 

-0.4 

88. 

+  1.1 

+0.1 

52. 

+0.6 

+0.0 

11. 

+  1.1 

+0.3 

25. 

+  1.4 

-0.3 

89. 

+  1.1 

+0.1 

58. 

+  1.0 

+0.0 

12. 

+  1.7 

+0.3 

26. 

+  1.1 

-0.3 

40. 

+0.6 

-0.1 

54. 

+  1.6 

+  0.2 

18. 

+  1.1 

+0.8 

27. 

+  1.1 

-0.3 

41. 

+  2.2 

+0.0 

55. 

+  1.5 

-0.1 

(a) 

(6) 

(a) 

(ft) 

(«) 

(6) 

(a) 

(6) 

^. 

+  1.1^ 

+0.0m 

67. 

-0.2  fA 

+  0.2  M 

78. 

-0.4  m 

+0.8m 

89. 

+0  4  M 

+0.2a& 

57. 

+  1.1 

+0.1 

68. 

+  0.9 

+0.0 

79. 

-0.8 

+0.4 

90. 

-0.1 

+0.3 

58. 

+0.9 

+0.1 

69. 

+  0.6 

+0.6 

80. 

-0.2 

+  0.3 

91. 

-0.2 

+  0.3 

59. 

+  0.8 

+0.2 

70. 

+  1.1 

+  0.0 

81. 

-0.2 

+0.4 

92. 

+  0.4 

+0.8 

60. 

+  0.2 

+0.0 

71. 

+0.7 

+0.1 

82. 

+  0.2 

+0.4 

93. 

+  0.0 

+0.2 

61. 

-0.2 

+  0.2 

72. 

+0  1 

+  0.2 

83. 

+0.4 

+0.4 

94. 

+0.8 

+0.2 

62. 

+0.0 

+  0.3 

73. 

+0.1 

+  0.4 

84. 

+0.5 

+0.5 

95. 

+  0.3 

+0.4 

6-3. 

-0.2 

+0.3 

:4. 

-0.1 

+0.4 

86. 

-0.3 

+  0.3 

96. 

+  0.2 

+  0.1 

M. 

+0.3 

+  0.3 

75. 

+0.2 

+  0.6 

86. 

+  0.2 

+  0.4 

97. 

+  0.6 

+0.1 

65. 

-0.6 

+0.2 

76. 

-0.4 

+  0.5 

87. 

+  0.4 

+  0.4 

98. 

+  0.3 

-0.1 

66. 

+0.4 

+0.2 

77. 

+0.0 

+  0.4 
100.      4 

88. 

(a) 
0.0 

+  0.7 

(6) 
+0.0 

+0.4 

99. 

-0.8 

+0.0 

It  will  be  seen  fi'om  this  table  that  slight  systematic  deviations 
between  the  two  sets  of  results  exist,  but  they  fall  in  value  within 
the  limits  of  the  accidental  errors  of  observation. 

CORRECTIONS  TO  THE   TENTH   OP   INCH   SUBDIVISIONS. 

From  the  data  derived  from  observatiou,  five  combinations  are 
made  in  this  discussion.  The  combination  for  each  series  is 
indicated  by  the  reference  numbers  given. 

The  values  of  {R  —  L)  are  given  in  divisions  of  the  micrometer, 
one  division  of  which  is  equal  to  0.203  yw  =  0.030008  inch. 
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(1)  Subdivisions  into 

(2)  Subdivision  into 
division  of  each  of  the 

(3)  Subdivision  into 
division  of  each  of  the 

(4)  Subdivision  into 
division  of  each  of  the 

(5)  Subdivision  into 
division  of  each  of  the 


Combinations. 

40  equal  parts. 

2  equal  parts,  and  the   subsequent  sub* 

2  parts  into  20  equal  parts. 

4  equal  parts,  and  the  subsequent  sub- 

4  parts  into  10  equal  parta 

5  equal  parts,  and  the  subsequent  sub» 
5  parts  into  8  equal  parts. 

8  equal  parts,  and  the  subsequent  sub- 
8  parts  into  5  equal  parts. 


DATA  FROM  OBSERVATION. 


( 

1) 

(2) 

(V) 

2-incfa 

1  spaceti. 

Inch  spaces. 

i-inch  spaces. 

R-L 

2 

R-L 

S 

S-L 

S 

1. 

+  10.0 

+8.0 

+8.0 

1.     +  9.0 

+  0.0 

+0.0 

1.     +7.6 

+  3.7 

+8.7 

2. 

-  6.0 

-8.0 

+0.0 

2.     +17.0 

+  8.0 

+  8.0 

2.     +1.0 

-2.8 

+0.9 

Meaii:+  9.0 

3.     +  1.5 

-7.5 

+0.6 

8.     +7.0 

+8.2 

+  4.1 

4.     +  9.5 

+0.6 

+0.0 

4.     +8.5 

+4.7 

+8.8 

• 

Mean:+  9.0 

5.  -6.0 

6.  +4.2 

7.  +0.8 

8.  +6.6 

-8.8 
+0.4 
-8.0 
+2.7 

+0.0 
+0.4 
-2.6 
+0.0 

(4) 

(6) 

1-inch  spaces. 

iVinch  spaces. 

lin.      2  in.       8i/i. 

4  in. 

k  in.      1  in.     U  in. 

2  in. 

2k  in.      8  in. 

8i  in. ' 

4  in. 

1. 

+7.0    +; 

13.0     +  4.0     +8.0 

1.  +  7.0     + 

9.0     +  9.0 

+  10.0 

+  8.0     +  8.0 

+9.0 

+  10.0 

2. 

+  9.0     + 

8.0     +  6.0     +6.0 

2.  +  9.0     + 

9.0     +10.0 

+  9.0 

+  7.0     +12.0 

+8.0 

+  11.0 

». 

+  8.0     + 

8.0     +  2.0    +8.0 

3.   +10.0     + 

7.0     +  9.0 

+  6.0 

+  10.0     +10.0 

+8.0 

+  6.0 

4. 

+5.0     + 

3.0     +13.0     +6.0 

4.  +  9.0     +8.0     +  6.0 

+  12.0 

+  8.0     +  6.0 

+7.0 

+  12.0 

6. 

+6.0    +: 

18.0     +  1.0     +9.0 

5.  +11.0     + 

7.0     +10.0 

+  10.0 

+  4.0     +  6.0 

+8.0 

+  9.0 

Means 

+  7.0     + 

8.0     +  6.2     +7.4 

+  9.2     + 

8.0     +  8.8 

+  9.4 

+  7.4     +  8.4 

+8.0 

+  9.2 

Means: +  8.85 

Meani> 

:+8.25 

I. 

II. 

III. 

From    (1)   and    the 
hiwves  of  (6). 

two 

From  (2)  and  (5) 

• 

From  (8)  and  (4). 

(a) 

(*) 

Sum. 

(a) 

(6) 

Sum. 

(a) 

(6) 

Sum. 

1. 

+0.4 

-1.8 

-1.4 

+0.0 

-1.6 

-1.6 

+0.7 

-2.2 

-1.6 

2. 

+  0.8 

-1.7 

-0.9 

+0.0 

-1.2 

-1.2 

+  1.5 

-2.4 

-0.9 

8. 

+  1.2 

-0.6 

+0.6 

+0.0 

+  0.2 

+  0.2 

+2.2 

-1.6 

+  0.6 

4. 

+  1.6 

-0.4 

+  1.2 

+0.0 

+0.6 

+0.6 

+8.0 

-1.8 

+  1.7 

5. 

+2.0 

+  1.8 

+8.8 

+0.0 

+  8.0 

+  8.0 

[+8.7] 

+0.0 

+  8.2 

6. 

+2.4 

+  1.9 

+4.8 

+0  0 

+8.4 

+3.4 

+  8.2 

+  1.0 

+4.2 

7. 

+2.8 

+2.0 

+4.8 

+0.0 

+8.8 

+3.8 

+8.6 

+  2.0 

+  6.6 

8. 

+3.2 

+0.2 

+  8.4 

+  0.0 

+2.2 

+  9.2 

+2.1 

+  1.0 

+8.1 

9. 

+8.6 

-0.6 

+3.0 

+0.0 

+  1.6 

+  1.6 

+  1.5 

+  1.0 

+2.5 

10. 

+4.0 

-2.5 

+  1.6 

L+0.0] 

+0.0 

+0.0 

[  +  0.9] 

+0.0 

+0.9 

11. 

+4.4 

-2.4 

+2.0 

1-0.8 

-0.1 

+  0.7 

+  1.5 

+0.2 

+  1.7 

18. 

+  4.8 

-1.2 

+8.6 

+  1.6 

+  0.8 

+2.4 

+2.1 

+  1.4 

+  3.5 

13. 

+  6.2 

-1.0 

+4.2 

+  2.4 

+0.7 

+3.1 

+2.7 

+  1.6 

+4.8 

14. 

+5.6 

-8.9 

+  1.7 

+  8.2 

-2.4 

+0.8 

+  3.4 

-1.2 

+2.2 

16. 

+6.0 

-2.8 

+  3.2 

+  4.0 

-1.5 

+2.6 

[  +  4.1] 

+0.0 

+4.1 

16. 

+6.4 

-1.6 

+  4.8 

+  4.8 

-0.6 

+4.2 

+  5.0 

+0.6 

+  5.7 

17. 

+  6.8 

-1.4 

+  5.4 

+  5.6 

-0.7 

+  4.9 

+6.1 

+0.2 

+6.8 

18. 

+  7.2 

-4.3 

+  2.9 

+6.4 

-8.8 

+  2.6 

+  7.0 

-3.2 

+3.8 

19. 

+7.6 

-1.2 

+  6.4 

+  7.2 

-0.9 

+  6.3 

+  7.9 

-0.6 

+7.6 

90. 

[+8.0] 

+  0.0 

+  8.0 

[  +  8.0] 

+0.0 

+  8.0 

[  +  8.8] 

+0.0 

+  8.8 

21. 

+  7.6 

-0.2 

+  7.4 

+  7.2 

+0.1 

+  7.3 

+7.0 

+0.6 

+  7.6 

22. 

+  7.2 

-1.5 

+  5.7 

+6.4 

-0.8 

+  5.6 

+  5.8 

+0.« 

+5.6 

23. 

+6.8 

+  0.3 

+  7.1 

+5.7 

+  1.3 

+  7.0 

+  3.5 

+2.8 

+6.» 

24. 

+6.4 

+  0.(» 

+  6.4 

+  4.9 

+  1.4 

+6.3 

+  1.7 

+8.4 

+  6.1 

25. 

+  6.0 

-4.2 

+  1.8 

+  4.2 

-2.5 

+  1.7 

[+0.0] 

+0.0 

+0.0 

26. 

+  5.6 

-4.5 

+  1.1 

+  8.4 

-2.4 

+  1.0 

+0.1 

-0.4 

-0.8 

TOE  OVKCLkTim  EBBOBS  OF  A  GRADUATED  SOALE. 
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I. 

From    (1}    and   the 
halves  of  (5). 

two 

From 

(a) 

(6)         Sum. 

(a) 

«7. 

+5.2 

-0.8        4 

-4.4 

+2.7 

28. 

•1-1.8 

+  1.0          4 

5.8 

+  1.9 

89. 

+4.4 

-1.2       ■^ 

8.8 

+  1.2 

80. 

+4.0 

-8.6        4 

0.5 

[+0.5] 

81. 

+8.6 

-2.8        +0.8 

+0.5 

82. 

+8.2 

-8.0        4 

0.2 

-H).4 

38. 

+2.8 

-8.2       - 

■0.4 

+0.4 

84. 

4  2.4 

-4.5        - 

2.1 

+0.8 

85. 

+2.0 

-4.8        - 

■2.8 

+0.8 

86. 

+  1.6 

-8.0        - 

-1.4 

+0.2 

87. 

+  1.2 

-0.2        4 

1.0 

+0.2 

88. 

+0.8 

-2.6       - 

-1.7 

+0.1 

89. 

+0.4 

-0.8       - 

0.4 

+0.1 

40. 

+0.0 

+0.0        +0.0 

+0.0 

IV. 

V. 

Prom  (5). 

From  (2)  and  (4). 

(a) 

(6) 

Sum. 

1. 

-1.5 

2. 

-1.1 

+6".6 

+6!6 

+6!6 

8. 

+0.3 

•  •        mm 

4. 

+0.8 

Voio 

+2.0 

+2!6 

5. 

+3.8 

6. 

+3.7 

+6!6 

+3!6 

Vsio 

7. 

+4.2 

•  •  •    • 

8. 

+2.6 

*+6'.6 

Vi'.o 

+  1.0 

9. 

+2.0 

• 

10. 

+0.5 

[Voio] 

+6!6 

+6".6 

11. 

+  1  0 

12. 

+  2.4 

+i!6 

+6!6 

+6!6 

18. 

+2.9 

14. 

+0.8 

'+3!2 

+6!6 

+8!2 

15. 

+  1.8 

•  •  •  «  • 

16. 

+  3.2 

'+4!8 

+6.6 

+4.8 

17. 

+8.7 

•      •  •  • 

18. 

+  1.1 

+7'.2 

-5!6 

+2.2 

19. 

+4.6 

■   •    *    ■ 

20. 

+6.0 

[+8.0] 

Voio 

+8!6 

21. 

+6  4 

•  •  •  •  ■ 

22. 

+  3.7 

+6.5 

-1.6 

+  4.9 

28. 

+  5.4 

24. 

+4.8 

+6.6 

-6!4 

+4*.6 

25. 

+0.3 

•   •    • 

•  •  •      • 

26. 

-0.3 

+8.6 

-3.6 

-0.1 

27. 

+82 

28. 

+  4  6 

+ii.b. 

+4.2 

+6.2 

29. 

+2.7 

80. 

-0.5 

[+6:6] 

+6!6 

'+6.5 

81. 

+0.0 

•  •  •  •  . 

8-^. 

-0.6 

+6!4 

+6'.  6 

+  1.0 

83. 

-1.8 

84. 

-2.7 

+0.Z 

-6!8 

-6.6 

Z5. 

-3.8 

•  •  •  ■ 

86. 

-1.8 

+0.2 

-6.2 

+6".6 

B7. 

+0.6 

•  •  «  ■  • 

88. 

-1.9 

+0.1 

-i!6 

-i'.s 

89. 

-0.5 

40. 

+0.0 

+6.6 

+6!6 

*-*-*6!6 

n. 


(6) 

+1.7 

+8.8 

+  1.9 

+0.0 

+0.4 

-0.2 

-0.8 

-2.4 

-8.0 

-1.6 

+0.8 

-1.8 

-0.4 

+0.0 


III. 
From  (3)  and  (4). 


Sum. 

+4.4 
+6.7 
+3.1 
+0.5 
+0.9 
+0.2 
-0.4 
-2.1 
-2.7 
-1.4 
+  1.0 
-1.7 
-0.3 
+0.0 


Means 
I.-V. 


-1.5 

-0.8 

+0.4 

+1.2 

+3.4 

+3.7 

+  4.6 

+2.5 

+2.8 

+0.6 

+  1.8 

+3  7 

+3.6 

+  1.6 

+2.9 

+4.5 

+5 

+2 

+6.2 

+7.8 

+6.9 

+6 

+6 

+5 

+0 

+0  3 

+3.8 

+5  5 

+2.8 

+0.8 

+0.6 

+0.2 

-1.0 

-1.9 

-2.8 

-1.2 

+0.9 

-1.7 

-0.4 

+0.0 


.1 
.6 


.1 

.4 
.4 
.9 


(a) 
+0.2 
+0.8 
+0.8 

[  +  0.4] 
-0.2 
-0.8 
-1.4 
-2.0 

[-2.6] 
-2.1 
-1.6 
-1.1 
-0.5 
+0.0 


+8.2 
+4.8 
+2.4 
+0.0 
+  1.0 
+  1.0 
+0.0 
+0.0 
+0.0 
+0.8 
+2.6 
-0.6 
+0.2 
+0.0 


Sum. 

+8.4 
+5.1 
+2.7 
+0.4 
+0.8 
+0.2 
-1.4 
-2.0 
-2.6 
-1.3 
+  1.0 
-1.7 
-0.8 
+0.0 


Avenge 

deviation 

from  mean. 

0.1 
0.8 
0.2 
0.4 
0.8 


0 
0, 
0 
0. 
0 


0.4 
1.2 


0 
0 
0 
0 


0.8 
0.7 
0.8 


0. 
0 


0.6 
0.6 
0.7 
0.8 
0.6 
0.6 
0.6 
0.8 
0.3 
0  3 
0.3 
0.6 
0.5 
0.2 
0.5 
0.2 
0.1 
0.1 
0.0 


Means 

I.-V. 

in  microns. 

-0.30  ft 

-0.16 

+0.06 

+0.24 

+0.68 

+0.74 

+0.92 

+0.60 

+0.46 

+0.12 

+0.26 

+0.74 

+0.72 

+0.32 

+0.68 

+0.90 

+  1.02 

+0.60 

+  1.24 

+1.56 

+  1.38 

+  1.02 

+  1.28 

+  1.08 

+0.18 

+0.06 

+0.76 

+  1.10 

+0.56 

+0.06 

+0.12 

+0.04 

-0.20 

-0.38 

-0.66 

-0.24 

+0.18 

-0.34 

-0.08 

+  0.00 


It  appears  from  this  discussion  that  the  average  deviation  of 
the  corrections  for  a  single  space  from  the  mean  of  the  results 
derived  from  the  different  combinations  is  0.1  //,  a  result  nearly 
identical  with  that  found  from  the  first  discussion.  It  seems  safe 
to  conclude,  therefore,  that  in  the  summation  of  ten  values  of 
(R  —  L)  no  error  greater  than  OA/a  is  likely  to  occur,  when  the 
comparisons  are  made  with  care. 
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It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  close  agreement  of  the  results  in  the 
direct  snmmation  of  the  millimeter  corrections  with  the  mean 
values,  must  be  considered  as  accidental,  since  ordinarily  it  would 
be  impossible  to  make  40  summations  without  introducing  sys- 
tematic deviations  of  considerable  magnitude.  It  is  doubtful  if 
anything  is  gained  by  making  the  summations  exceed  ten  in 
number. 
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account  a  bending  strain,  which  he  acknowledges  does  exist 
Using  my  theory  as  a  rough  approximation  of  the  truth,  it  can 
be  shown  that  even  a  greater  strain  is  thrown  upon  the  joint 
than  he  suggests. 

What  are  the  strains  in  the  rim.  supposing  it  to  be  relieved  of 
one-half  of  the  hoop  tension,  and  its  bending  due  to  the  inward 
pull  of  the  arms  is  one-half  of  the  bending,  if  the  arms  do  not 
stretch  at  all  ? 

Fig.  36  represents  the  strains  in  such  a  case  :  S  and  S  are  the 


Fig.  36. 

arms.     The  rim  is  a  beam,  uniformly  loaded  and  fixed  in  direc- 
tion where  it  joins  the  arms ;  it  is  under  tension  by  an  amount 

-^  per  square  inch. 

If  if  =  bending  moment  at  section  AA,  midway  between 
arms,  supposing  rim  to  be  uniformly  loaded  and  supported  at 
the  ends  only ;  and  J/^  =  bending  moment  at  section  AA,  sup- 
posing rim  uniformly  loaded  and  fixed  in  direction  at  its 
ends ;  and  Mb  =  bending  moment  at  section  BB,  supposing 
rim  uniformly  loaded  and  fixed  in  direction  at  its  ends,  then  Mb 
=  J/  —  M^y  and  if  rim  is  of  uniform  section  10=^  Mb- 

The  rim  should  be  thick  enough  to  resist  both  the  bending 
moment  Mb,  and  the  hoop  tension ;  it  can  be  determined  by  the 
following  formula : 

.475  d 

t ^ T^ (1) 


^^  Kr^'    10/ 


as  shown  in  my  former  paper ;  where  t  =  thickness  in  inches 
for  rectangular  rims,  d  =  diameter  of  wheel  in  inches,  N  = 
number  of  arms,  V  =  velocity  of  rim  in  feet  per  second, 
F  =  maximum  working  tensile  strength  of  material. 
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If  a  joint  is  used,  as  shown  in  Fig.  37,  the  same  rim  thickness, 
ty  can  be  retained,  provided  the  joint  is  as  strong  as  the  solid 
section  of  the  rim,  with  a  slight  additional  allowance  for  the 
strain  caused  by  the  centrifugal  force  of  the  lug  flanges  and 
their  bolts. 

What  conditions  are  necessary  to  make  the  joint  as  strong  as 
the  solid  section  of  the  rim  ? 

First.  The  bolts  must  be  strong  enough  and  have  sufficient 
leverage,  hc^  to  resist  the  bending  moment  (pointed  out  by  Pro- 
fessor Lanza). 

F^  V\A 

20 


Mf'  =  —^dC  =      ^^     OG. 


Second.  The  bolts  and  their  leverage  must  resist  the  bending 
moment  due  centrifugal  force  developed  in  rim. 

^^■"  10        N'    • 

Third.  The  bolts  and  their  leverage  must  also  resist  the  bend- 
ing action  at  section  AA^  Fig.  37,  due  to  centrifugal  force  devel- 
oped by  weight  of  lug  flanges  and  their  bolts. 

Ml  =  ^Q  ^  ;  so  that 

8bc  =  Mj,-h  M^  +  Ml (2) 

where  S  =  tensile  strain  thrown  upon  all  the  bolts  in  one  joint. 
This  reduces  to  the  following  practical  form 

^,        V  /8Ad      6w        .     \  ,^. 

^^  =~20  \1P   '^'N'^J    •     •    •     •     (3) 

Vy  dy  and  N  have  values  already  given,  A  =  area  of  rim  cross- 
section  in  square  inches,  and  w  =  weight  of  one  set  of  lug  flanges 
and  their  bolts  in  pounds. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  the  joint  is  made  stronger  with  a  given 
size  of  bolts  when  bo  is  as  large  and  ab  as  small  as  possible 
(Fig.  40). 

In  the  construction  of  the  joint  care  should  be  bestowed  upon 
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tb«  flange  thicknesses  of  the  lugs,  especially  npon  the  section 
taken  on  the  line  of  bolt  holes  XY  (Fig-  40},  vhich  receives  the 
greatest  strain ;  the  thickness  ifb  should  be  such  that  after  de- 
ducting the  bolt  holes  this  aection  shonld  have  a  moment  of 
resistance  =  Sbc.  The  joint  is  more  apt  to  fail  here  than  the 
holts  are  to  break. 

Probably  very  few  joints  have  been  designed  to  satisfy  all  of 
these  conditions,  and  yet  few  have  failed.     Indeed,  in  the  case 


ftiiipr 


J... 


of  one  wheel  which  burst,  the  writer  is  sore  the  joint  did  not  fail, 
although  not  constructed  in  accordance  with  these  principles. 
Why?  It  seems  probable  that  when  the  bolts  are  excessively 
strained  they  stretch,  permitting  the  joint  to  gap  open  slightly 
at  the  edge  near  a,  Fig.  37  ;  by  this  action  a  greater  strain  is 
thrown  upon  the  rim  near  the  arms,  so  that  Mg  is  made  greater. 
In  other  words,  as  .Vj  is  made  less  Mg  becomes  larger.  It  the 
joint  has  no  strength   at  all,  then  Professor  Lanza's  deduction 

1.42  rf 

is  right. 

What  is  the  relation  existing  between  strength  of  joint  and 
thickness  of  rim  ? 

Let  SJic  be  less  than  Sbc,  as  determined  by  equation  (3) ;  let 
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Mx  be  the  available  bending  moment  possessed  by  the  joint,  any 
excess  of  which  will  cause  it  to  yield.  The  bending  moment  at 
BB  now  is  Mb  —  M  —  Mx,  Mx  being  less  than  M^. 

3 

Mx  =  Sihc  —  Mp,  and  M  =  -^Mj^  +  J/^,  therefore 

J[/5  =  |j/^  +  il/x-S|fc  + Jf^    .    .    .    .    »  (4) 


In  the  paper  of  November  last  the  thickness  for  rims  with 
joints  is  taken  50^  greater  than  for  solid  wheels  ;  this  case  cor- 

3 

responds  to  a  bending  moment  Mb  —  ^^a  ^^^  a  hoop  tension 

~ ;  the  joint  is  relied  upon  to  resist  the  other  moments,  and  it 
must  be  strong  enough  so  that  Sxbc  =  Mi,  +  Mj^  which  reduces 
to  S,bc  =  ^[^^  + -^ac 

In  practice  the  joint  should  not  be  made  of  less  strength  than 

Sibc  =  Foac  =  Ta-^^^ (5) 


as  pointed  out  by  Professor  Lanza,  for  frequently  the  edge  of  a 
rim  may  be  strained  to  the  full  hoop  tension. 

To  calculate  a  rim  thickness  for  a  special  joint  (whose  strength 
should  not  be  less  than  that  obtained  by  equation  (6) ),  first 
determine  Sibc^  then  by  equation  (4)  find  Mb  ;  second,  with  an 
assumed  cross-section  of  rim,  find  the  greatest  fibre  strain  Fj/ 

Fn         V^ 
induced  by  bending  moment  Mb  ;  third,  to  F^  add  -^-  =  ^^  • 

then  Fjf  +  ^^  must  be  less  than  F  =-  6,000  lbs.     If  i^^  +  ^  ex- 

ceed  6,000  lbs.,  increase  thickness  of  rim  until  the  desired  result 
is  obtained. 

Fig.  38  represents  the  case  where  the  joint  is  at  the  arms ;  the 
additional  strength  derived  from  the  bolts  connecting  with  the 
arms  tends  to  make  the  joint  as  strong  as  the  rim  itself ;  the  rim 
also  bends  in  such  a  manner  as  to  close  the  joint  together  near 
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u^  instead  of  causing  it  to  gap  open  as  in  Fig.  87.    Therefore  the 
bending  moment 

Mb=-^Mj,  +  Mj,-Mp (6) 

The  best  position  for  a  joint  when  it  oannot  be  placed  at  the 
urms  is  that  shown  by  Fig.  39,  at  a  section  XX,  where  there  is  no 
bending  moment ;  this  section  is  located  a  distance  e  =  0.289  I 
from  section  AA  ;  I  =  distance  between  arms. 

Under  these   conditions  the  joint   should  be   made   strong 

P 
enough  to  resist  the  hoop  tension  ^  Aac^  and  the  bolts  should 

be  proportioned  to  resist  a  shearing  force  equal  to  one-half  the 
centrifugal  force  of  that  portion  of  the  rim  included  between  the 

joint  and  the  section  A  A  =  * jj^ 
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EXPANSION  BEARINGS  FOR  BRIDGE  SUPER- 

STR  UCTURE8. 

BY  OBORGE  8.    MOBI8UN,   CHICAOO,  ILL. 

(Member  of  the  Society.) 

Among  the  special  details  of  bridge  construction,  one  of  the 
most  important  is  the  provision  for  changes  of  length  due  to 
temperature,  and  while  this  is  a  provision  which  is  nearly 
always  made,  it  is,  unfortunately,  one  of  the  details  on  which 
least  care  is  bestowed.  For  many  years  I  have  observed  the 
defects  of  the  expansion  bearings  of  bridges  as  generally  con- 
structed, and  it  has  seemed  to  me  that  the  time  has  come  when 
the  attention  of  engineers  should  be  called  to  these  defects  and 
to  the  arrangements  which,  I  believe,  will  obviate  the  worst 
existing  difficulties. 

"VJThen  a  structure  which  changes  its  length  rests  on  supports, 
the  distance  between  which  is  practically  unchangeable,  pro- 
vision must  be  made  for  that  change  of  length.  When  metallic 
structures  rest  on  masonry  piers  some  attempt  at  such  provision 
is  universally  made.  The  refinement  of  modern  theory  would 
say  that  like  provision  should  be  made  for  wooden  structures 
resting  on  masonry,  as  timber  changes  its  length  under  strains 
more  than  iron  does.  In  practice,  no  such  provision  is  made  in 
wooden  bridges,  and  it  is  best  that  none  should  be  made.  In 
practice,  this  provision,  though  always  made  in  metallic  bridges, 
seldom  operates  as  it  should. 

The  older  devices  for  this  purpose  were  of  three  classes, 
sliding  plates,  rockers,  and  rollers. 

The  sliding  plate  was  the  simplest  of  all.  It  consisted  simply 
of  a  smooth-planed  surface  of  metal  on  the  masonry,  and  a  like 
surface  at  the  bottom  of  the  end  post,  one  sliding  on  the  other. 
So  long  as  the  plates  could  be  kept  lubricated  this  worked 
pretty  well ;   the  difficulty  in  lubricating,  however,  was  often 

*  Presented  at  the  New  York  Meeting  (December,  1893)  of  the  American  Society 
of  Mechanical  Engineers,  and  forming  part  of  Volume  XV.  of  the  Iransartions. 
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fatal,  and  though  there  are  instances  of  important  bridges,  of 
spans  of  considerable  length  (like  the  deck  spans  of  the  Louis- 
'ville  bridge),  which  have  done  good  service  with  sliding-plate 
bearings,  the  practice  has  not  met  with  favor.  Sliding  plates, 
however,  are  generally  used  under  riveted  structures  of  mod- 
erate length. 

Bockers  are  an  attractive  design,  and  have  some  advantages 
over  other  plans.  The  rocker  is,  in  fact,  nothing  but  a  section  of 
a  wheel,  the  weight  being  carried  on  the  axle  and  the  wheel 
rolling  on  its  circumference.  There  are  two  objections  to  a 
rocker  bearing ;  the  great  weight  that  must  be  carried  on  the 
axle  and  the  friction  on  this  axle.  The  friction  causes  more  or 
less  sliding  motion ;  the  result  of  this  sliding  motion  is  to  work 
the  bearing  gradually  toward  one  edge  of  the  section,  so  that  at 
length  the  rocker  falls  over.  Rockers  were  used  considerably 
twenty-five  years  ago ;  they  are  now  almost  entirely  abandoned. 

EoUers  have  always  been  the  favorite  device.  It  is  the  one 
arrangement  in  which  friction  can  virtually  be  eliminated. 
There  are  no  sliding  surfaces;  the  top  bearing  rolls  on  the 
rollers,  and  the  rollers  roll  on  the  lower  bearing.  If  perfectly 
constructed  the  arrangement  must  always  be  perfect.  Such  has 
not  proved  to  be  the  fact,  and  in  many  instances  the  motion*  on 
the  rollers  is  less  than  on  the  sliding  plates. 

As  rollers  ought  theoretically  to  give  perfect  expansion,  and 
fail  to  do  so,  it  follows  that  the  defects  are  not  in  the  principle 
but  in  the  details  of  design  and  manufacture.  The  problem  for 
the  engineer  is  to  devise  a  form  of  rollers  which  will  always 
roll. 

The  function  which  an  expansion  joint  has  to  perform  is  to 
transfer  the  weight  of  a  superstructure  whose  length  changes, 
to  a  fixed  substructure,  without  exerting  on  that  substruct- 
ure any  other  than  a  purely  vertical  strain.  Whatever  the 
changes  in  length  or  the  irregularities  of  workmanship,  the 
weight  of  the  superstructure,  and  nothing  else  whatever,  should 
be  transferred  to  the  piers  below.  Horizontal  strains  should  be 
entirely  eliminated,  whether  those  strains  be  due  to  changes  of 
dimensions  or  to  irregularities  of  bearing. 

The  older  styles  of  rollers  failed  to  meet  these  conditions  and 
failed  to  roll ;  a  study  of  the  older  rollers  will  show  why  they 
failed. 

The  old  roller  bearings  differed  from  the  old  sliding  plates 
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simply  in  that  a  nest  of  roUera  was  placed  between  the  two 
plates.  The  lower  bearing  was  a  flat  cast-iron  plate  on  masonry  ; 
the  upper  bearing  was  the  planed  surface  of  an  end  post,  usually 
of  cast  iron ;  the  uest  of  i-oUers  was  between.  There  was  no 
provision  except  accuracy  of  workmanship  to  insure  paral- 
lelism of  tlie  two  plates,  and  even  the  slight  deflection  of  the 
tmss  due  to  the  passage  of  a  train  would  disturb  this  parallel- 
ism ;  the  necessary  result  was  that  some  of  the  rollers  were 
greatly  overburdeued.  This  practice,  however,  was  abandoned 
many  years  ago,  and  all  the  better  designed  bridges  now  transfer 
their  weight  to  the  rollers  through  bolsters,  which,  supporting 
the  trusses  through  the  end  pius,  are  free  to  rock  ;  one  of  the 
serious  defects  of  the  older  roller  bearings  has  been  thus 
removed 

In  the  older  bridges  built  by  the  Keystone  Bridge  Company 
the  bottom  bearing  was  a  cast-iron  wall  plate  ;  the  rollers  were 
of  cast  iron ;  the  upper  bearing  was  a  ciist-iron  plate  which  cov- 
ered not  only  the  top  but  the  sides  and  ends  of  the  rollers,  shut- 
ting them  up  in  a  box  where  they  could  not  be  seen.  While  this 
arrangement  was  in  many  respects  the  best  in  use  at  the  time,  it 
had  the  serious  defect  of  putting  the  rollers  where  they  could 
not  be  kept  clean. 

A  better  practice,  which  was  used  by  Mr,  C.  Shaler  Smith  and 
some  other  good  designers,  was  to  cut  a  series  of  parallel  grooves 
in  the  flat  surface  of  the  lower  casting ;  these  grooves  permitted 
of  cleaning  the  rollers,  and  served  as  dust  traps,  from  which  the 
dust  would  either  blow  out  or  could  be  removed.  It  was  a  step 
in  the  right  direction,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  it  has  not 
lieeu  more  generally  followed. 

The  practice  which  followed  this,  and  which  is  still  in  com- 
mon use  among  the  majority  of  American  bridge  builders,  places 
on  the  masonry  a  comparatively  thin  plate  of  wrought  iron  or 
steel,  the  top  surface  of  which  is  pinned,  and  on  which  two  angle 
irons  are  riveted,  wliich  serve  as  guides  for  the  rollers.  The 
rollers  are  seldom  more  than  three  inches  in  diameter,  and  are 
turned  with  short  journals  at  the  ends,  while  aide  plates  fitted 
over  the  journals  keep  the  rollers  parallel,  a  stiff  angle  iron  frame 
being  sometimes  substituted  for  the  plates.  Above  the  rollers 
is  the  top  bearing,  which  is  the  under  side  of  the  bolster,  and  is 
fitted  with  guide  angles  in  the  same  way  as  the  bottom  plate. 
It  is  impossible  to  get  at  the  rollers  to  keep  them  clean ;  the  guide 
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angleB  of  tbe  top  and  bottom  plates  make  a  box  which  becomes 
filled  with  dirt,  while  the  rollers  are  so  small  that  comparatively 
little  obstruction  locks  them  fast-  Uuless  unusual  care  is  taken 
to  secure  a  proper  bearing  between  the  lower  plate  and  the 
masonry,  this  thiu  plate  will  become  indented  so  that  there  is  a 
groove  under  each  roller.  Bearings  of  this  kind  are  often  found 
to  be  completely  immovable. 

The  friction  of  these  small  rollers  is  considerable ;  if  every- 
thing were  clean  it  would  not  be  large,  but  as  soon  as  dirt  begins 
to  eoUect  around  the  rollers  friction  increases  rapidly.  The 
rollers  do  not  always  keep  in  their  true  position ;  tlie  side  plates 
of  the  frames  keep  them  parallel  to  each  other  and  at  equal  dis- 
tances ;  but  the  whole  nest  of  rollers  will  often  be  found  to  be 
badly  slued;  sometimes  the  whole  nest  moves,  keeping  its 
proper  shape,  but  more  often  th©  guides  prevent  this,  the  rollers 
move  individually,  and  the  nest  ceases  to  be  rectangular. 

The  European  practice  has  generally  been  much  better  than 
the  American  practice  ;  the  rollers  used  have  been  of  larger 
diameter,  and  they  have  been  supported  on  wall  plates  of  greater 
thickness.  The  use  of  large  rollers  has  led  to  the  adoption  of 
segmental  rollers,  the  sides  of  the  rollers  being  planed  off  so 
that  they  could  be  put  closer  together  and  still  as  much  cylindri- 
cal surface  as  was  actually  needed  for  the  prescribed  motion  re- 
tained. These  segmental  rollers  are  sometimes  so  designed  that 
they  will  shut  into  each  other  as  they  roll,  but  in  many  cases  the 
sides  are  simply  planed  off  ilat.  In  Germany  they  are  termed 
stilts,  and  their  use  has  become  very  general. 

There  seems  to  be  only  one  valid  objection  to  the  use  of  seg- 
mental rollers,  and  that  is  that  if  moved  further  than  is  intended 
they  will  tip  over  and  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  restore  them  to 
position.  With  very  heavy  piers  this  condition  is  not  likely  to 
occur,  but  in  this  country,  where  light  piers  are  sometimes  de- 
flected by  ice  (which  can  be  done  without  serious  injury  to  the 
masonry),  this  accident  might  not  be  infrequent.  This  accident 
has  occurred  in  Germany,  and  methods  of  preventing  this  over- 
turning have  been  adopted;  they  would  be  doubly  necessary 
here.  One  method  has  been  to  provide  the  ends  of  one  roller 
with  teeth,  which  teeth  mash  into  gears  in  the  top  and  bottom 
plates ;  another  method  is  to  make  the  rollers  of  such  shape 
that  they  cannot  tip  over,  but  will  support  each  other  before 
they  fall. 
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On  one  important  American  railroad  the  engineer  has  been  bo 
diasatisfied  with  the  working  of  roller  bearings  that  he  has  given 
them  np  entirely,  and  now  secures  his  expansion  by  saspending: 
one  end  of  each  span  by  short  links  from  an  iron  frame  that  rests 
on  the  masonry,  the  end  swingii^  as  it  were  from  a  short  pendu- 
lum.   This  arrangement  has  some  advantf^es,  but  it  is  compli- 

PLATTSMDUTH  BRIDGE 

400'ThrouffA  Span 


caied,  and  unless  the  span  be  anchored  extraneously  it  permits 
of  too  much  lateral  motion. 

Il  1879,  in  preparing  the  plans  of  the  bridge  across  the  Mis- 
souri River  at  Plattsmouth,  Nebraska,  I  used  the  usual  form  of 
rollers  mnning  between  planed  plates,  both  plates  and  rollers 
being  of  steel,  the  rollers  hai'ing  grooves  cut  at  the  center,  and 
both  top  and  bottom  plates  having  guide  ribs  on  them.  The 
lower  plate,  instead  of  resting  on  the  masonry,  was  supported  on 
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a  heavy  wall-plate  of  cast  iron,  A  plan  of  these  rollers  is  given 
in  Fig.  41.  TLe  rollers  had  the  usnal  journals  at  the  ends,  and 
were  kept  equally  spaced  by  side  plates,  which  were  held  together 
by  cross  rods  with  nuts  at  the  end.  In  order  to  exclude  dirt  a 
piece  of  rubber  belting  was  placed  between  the  side  plates  and 
the  rollers,  so  that  when  the  cross  rods  were  screwed  up  tight 
the  rubber  would  form  a  ga.-iket  pressing  against  both  top  and 
"bottom  plates,  the  two  rubber  gaskets,  with  the  two  end  rollers, 
forming  a  bos,  which  was  expected  to  exclude  dirt  from  within. 
By  removing  the  nuts  at  the  ends  of  the  rods  the  side  plates  and 
gasket  could  be  taken  off  and  everything  could  be  cleaned.  The 
a.rrangement  was  not  wholly  satisfactory;  the  rubber  failed  to 
exclude  dust,  and  after  a  time  was  removed  entirely  ;  the  rollers 
are  now  kept  clean  by  occasionally  removing  the  side  plates 
and  cleaning  them  out  with  a  brush.  While  they  work  better 
than  rollers  generally  do,  the  arrangement  is  far  from  perfect. 

Two  years  later,  in  building  the  bridge  across  the  Missouri 
Eiver  at  Bismarck,  N.  D.,  the  spans  of  which  are  of  the  same 
length  as  those  at  Plattsmouth,  I  used  the  same  rollers  and  the 
same  bearing  plate  on  top,  this  bearing  plate  being  in  both 
instances  the  under  side  of  the  bolster,  but  substituted  for  tlie 
flat  plate  under  the  rollers  a  composite  plate  made  of  T-raQs 
riveted  to  a  plate  below,  this  plate  resting  on  a  large  wall  plate 
casting.  Tlie  arrangement  is  shown  in  Fig.  42.  One  flange  of 
each  T-rail  was  planed  to  a  bevel  edge  and  tiie  other  flange  planed 
almost  entirely  away,  the  arrangement  being  such  that  the  flange, 
when  riveted  down,  held  down  the  side  of  the  adjoining  rail; 
when  the  whole  was  riveted  up  the  top  was  planed  off,  the  center 
rail  being  left  high,  so  as  to  form  a  guide  rib.  This  gave  a  very 
rigid  bearing  plate,  aud  also  one  which  can  easily  be  cleaned. 
The  dust  naturally  drops  in  between  the  rails,  and  if  it  ever 
becomes  necessary  to  clean  the  bearing  by  working  a  brush 
parallel  to  the  I'oUei's,  the  dirt  has  to  be  brushed  only  as  far  as 
the  opening  between  two  adjoining  rails,  I  have  used  this  form 
of  beaiing  plate  almost  invariably  since  that  time,  and  made  no 
further  change  in  the  general  arrangement  until  1890, 

The  construction  of  the  bridge  across  the  Mississippi  River  at 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  presented  a  problem  which  called  for  a  special 
solution.  The  central  span  of  this  bridge  is  G'21  feet  long,  and  as 
a  cantilever  arm  projects  from  each  end  of  this  span,  the  weight 
caiTJed  at  each   end  corresponds  to  nearly  double  the  weight  of 
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thd  half  span.  Making  bo  allowances  for  changes  of  length  dae 
to  strains,  the  provision  for  temperature  alone  required  a  possible 
movement  of  about  eight  iuches,  while  the  actual  dead  weight 
oarried  on  each  bearing  was  2,454,000  lbs.,  and  the  total  dead  and 


live  load  4,036,000  lbs.  In  other  words,  I  had  to  prepare  an 
expansion  bearing  with  s  possible  movement  of  nearly  ten  inches, 
which  should  roll  freely  under  a  weight  of  2,000  tons.  This  is 
probably  the  largest  expansion  bearing  ever  built. 

As  the  piers  were  tall  and  slender  it  seemed  necessary  to  reduce 
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the  friction  on  this  bearing  as  much  as  possible,  and  I  decided  to 
use  large  segmental  rollers.  The  rollers  were  made  of  forged 
steel,  fifteen  inches  in  diameter,  and  placed  six  inches  between  cen- 
ters, the  sides  being  planed  out  hollow,  so  that  the  rollers  would 
shut  into  each  other,  after  the  European  practice.  This  expan- 
sion joint  is  shown  in  Fig.  43.  The  under  bearing  consisted  of  a 
wall  plate  casting  made  in  four  sections,  the  whole  being  ten  feet 
square.  On  this  wall  plate  are  the  rail  plates,  one  on  each  side 
of  the  center  line,  each  rail  plate  being  formed  of  fifteen  raila 
riveted  to  a  heavy  plate  below.  A  solid  steel  plate  four  inches 
thick  is  bolted  between  the  wall  plate  castings  and  extends  above 
the  top  of  the  rail  plates,  thus  forming  a  central  guide  for  the 
rollers.  There  are  thirty  rollers  in  all,  fifteen  on  each  side  of  the 
central  plate.  The  sides  of  the  rollers  are  planed  and  the  cylin- 
drical rolling  surfaces  are  polished.  Each  roller  has  two  holea 
bored  completely  through  it,  through  which  pass  bolts  made  of 
cold  rolled  shafting,  these  bolts  uniting  the  rollers  on  the  two 
sides  so  that  they  will  roll  together.  The  lower  tier  of  bolts  pass 
through  side  plates  with  square  ends,  and  the  upper  tier  of  bolts 
through  side  plates  with  hook  ends ;  before  the  rollers  can  turn 
over,  the  hooks  of  the  upper  plates  strike  the  square  ends  of  the 
lower  plates  and  the  motion  is  stopped.  Graduated  scales  with 
sliding  verniers  were  fitted  on  the  lower  plates,  and  brass  pins 
were  inserted  in  the  hook  plates,  this  being  a  special  refinement 
put  on  for  the  purpose  of  reading  the  actual  expansion,  and  from 
this  reading  some  interesting  results  have  already  been  obtained. 

Above  the  rollers  is  the  bolster,  which  it  was  originally  proposed 
to  make  of  two  large  steel  castings  with  a  guide  plate  between, 
like  those  between  the  castings  of  the  wall  plate :  so  much  diffi- 
culty was  experienced,  however,  in  getting  sound  steel  castings, 
that  the  plan  was  changed  and  the  bolster  was  built  up  of  steel 
plates  and  I-beams,  a  central  plate  being  so  inserted  as  to  make 
a  guide  rib  between  the  rollers.  On  this  was  placed  a  large  steel 
casting,  which  carries  the  fourteen-inch  pin  on  which  the  entire 
weight  of  the  superstructure  is  thrown. 

As  an  extra  precaution  a  steel  lock  plate  was  placed  between 
the  two  sets  of  rollers  ;  before  any  great  strain  can  be  put  on  the 
bolts  which  fasten  the  side  plates  to  the  rollers  the  bolster  will 
strike  one  end  or  the  other  of  this  lock  plate,  and  all  further 
movement  will  cease ;  it  is  not  likely  that  this  will  ever  occur» 
but  it  was  thought  best  to  provide  for  it,  so  that  in  case  of  some 
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special  strain  tending  to  move  the  pier,  the  pier  tviU  bead  before 

there  is  any  danger  of  the  expansion  bearing  being  thrown  down. 

The  resnlt  of  this  arrangement  has  been  satisfactoiy.     The 


bearing  is  sensitive  to  all  changes  of  length,  it  forms  an  accurate 
metallic  thermometer  620  feet  long,  and  the  movements  due  to  the 
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passage  of  trains  and  the  changes  of  chord  lengths  under  strains 
are  accurately  measured. 

The  arrangement  as  worked  out  proved  so  satisfactory  that  I 
determined  to  use  the  same  kind  of  rollers  on  the  bridge  over  the 
Mississippi  Biver  which  I  was  then  building  at  Burlington,  Iowa. 
This  bridge  contains  six  double-track  spans,  each  246  feet  long. 
The  details  of  the  expansion  bearings  were  made  precisely  like 
those  I  had  used  on  other  bridges,  except  that  I  used  lai^e 
segmental  rollers  with  angle  iron  side  plates  with  square 
ends  below  and  flat  hook  plates  above.  The  side  plates  project- 
ing above  and  below  the  top  and  bottom  bearing  plates  were 
made  to  serve  as  guides.  This  bearing  is  shown  in  Fig.  44  Each 
bearing  contains  five  rollers  precisely  like  the  thirty  rollers  at 
Memphis. 

Observations  on  these  bearings  showed  that  some  further 
changes  could  be  adopted  to  advantage.  The  cast-iron  wall 
plates  and  the  rail  plates  were  all  that  could  be  desired ;  the 
large  segmental  rollers  with  the  hook  side  plates  were  good,  but 
could  be  improved  ;  the  pin  connection  between  the  bolster  and 
the  truss  was  good  as  far  as  it  went,  but  was  defective  in  that  it 
provided  for  rocking  in  one  direction  only,  whereas  irregularities 
of  workmanship  or  other  disturbances  might  destroy  the  parallel- 
ism between  the  pin  and  the  rollers,  and  thus  make  very  unequal 
bearings. 

To  remedy  this  last  defect  I  decided  to  make  the  rocking  of  the 
bearing  entirely  independent  of  any  of  the  pin  connections  in  the 
truss,  and  to  put  below  the  chord  line  of  the  truss  what  I  have 
termed  a  rocker  plate,  which  is  a  polished  steel  plate  with  two 
cylindrical  surfaces  on  top  and  bottom  at  right  angles  to  each 
other.  The  plate  bearing  on  the  rollers  is  a  steel  casting,  with  a 
turned  socket  in  the  center,  in  which  the  rocker  plate  fits,  and 
above  the  rocker  plate  is  another  steel  casting  with  a  turned 
socket  below.  The  upper  casting  is,  therefore,  free  to  rock  in  any 
direction  without  disturbing  the  lower  casting. 

The  first  bridge  in  which  this  device  was  used  was  the  viaduct 
which  caiTies  Mound  Street  across  the  yard  of  the  St.  Louis, 
Keokuk  &  Northwestern  Bailroad,  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis. 
This  viaduct  consists  of  a  single  span  of  293  feet.  The  expansion 
bearing  is  shown  in  Fig.  45.  The  rollers  were  6  inches  in  diameter 
and  spaced  2|^  inches  between  centres,  being  much  smaller  than 
those  used  before ;   in  other  respects  they  were  similar  to  the 
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Memphis  rollers.     The  steel  castings  with  the  interveniiig  rocker 
plate  come  above  the  rollers. 

The  operation  of  this  expansion  joint  has  been  satisfactory,  but 
the  rollers  seemed  smaller  than  it  was  expedient  to  use,  and  fur- 
ther reflection  led  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  no  good  reason 
why,  within  reasonable  limits,  rollers  of  uniform  size  should  not 
be  used  for  all  lengths  of  span,  the  variations  being  made  in  the 
length  and  number  of  the  rollers ;  as  a  result  of  this,  I  worked 
out  a  standard  expansion  bearing  which  I  now  use  for  all  bridges 
under  which  it  seems  expedient  to  place  rollers.  This  expansion 
bearing  is  given  in  Fig.  46.  It  consists  of  a  rail  plate  similar  to 
those  already  described,  except  that  the  entire  top  surface  is 
planed  off  to  a  uniform  level,  without  any  guide  strip  ;  under  this 
rail  plate  would  be  the  usual  iron  casting,  which,  however,  is  not 
shown  on  the  plan. 

The  rollers  are  made  twelve  inches  in  diameter  and  placed  six 
inches  between  centers,  these  dimensions  being  kept  constant  for 
all  conditions.  The  section  of  the  rollers  has  been  slightly 
changed ;  the  sides  near  the  top  and  bottom  being  kept  paral- 
lel, so  that  instead  of  shutting  into  each  other,  the  rollers  will 
strike  before  turning  over,  while  a  hollow  is  left  in  each  face 
for  working  a  brush. 

Stud  bolts  screwed  into  the  ends  have  been  substituted  for  the 
long  rods  passing  through  holes  drilled  the  whole  length  of  the 
rollers.  The  side  plates  are  held  by  these  stud  bolts,  the  lower 
plate  being  made  square  and  the  upper  plate  with  hook  ends. 
There  is  thus  a  double  provision  against  tipping  over,  the  shape 
of  the  rollers  and  the  hook  plates.  Above  the  rollers  comes  the 
top  bearing,  which  is  a  steel  casting  carrying  the  rocker  plate 
which  carries  the  top  plate.  The  lower  side  plates  project  below 
the  rollers,  and  the  upper  side  plates  project  above  the  rollers,  so 
that  they  form  guides  to  keep  the  rollers  in  line,  taking  the  place 
of  the  guide  ribs  used  in  the  older  bridges. 

The  bolster  or  the  bottom  chord  is  placed  on  the  top  plate,  to 
which  it  is  bolted  rigidly.  A  rocking  motion  is  possible  in  any 
direction,  and  the  bearing  may  be  depended  on  to  distribute  the 
weight  not  only  uniformly  over  the  several  rollers,  but  uniformly 
over  the  length  of  each  roller. 

While  not  a  necessary  feature  of  the  design,  I  have  thought  it 
best  to  make  the  lengths  of  the  rollers  always  of  multiples  of  six 
inches,  so  that  with  two  rollers  we  should  have  practically  a  bear- 
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iDg  tweh^e  inches  square,  with  three  rollers  fi  bearing  eighteeo 
inches  square,  etc,  I  have  used  this  bearing  with  four  rollera 
under  each  of  the  three  spans  of  the  new  Wabash  Kiver  bridge 
on  the  Ohio  &  Mississippi  Railway.  I  am  using  it  with  ten  rollers 
under  the  440  feet  double-track  spans  across  the  Missouri  Eiver 
at  Belief  on  taiiie  Bluffs  ;  with  sis  rollers  under  the  210feet  double- 
traok  spans,  and  with  nine  roUei's  under  the  360  feet  double-track 
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Spans  of  thebridge  across  the  Mississippi  Biver  at  Alton,  Illinois ; 
and  with  six  rollers  under  the  330  feet  single-track  spans  of  the 
bridge  across  the  Missouri  River  at  Leavenworth,  Kansas. 

It  is  possible  that,  instead  of  a  square  bearing  plate  with  two 
ojlindrical  surfaces  of  equal  radii  (my  practice  being  to  make  this 
radius  equal  to  the  side  of  the  plate),  it  would  be  better  to  use  an 
oblong  plate  with  different  radii  at  bottom  and  top,  but  the  only 
advantage  of  this  would  be  that  it  would  reduce  the  bending  strain 
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on  the  steel  castings.     Except  for  this  I  do  not  now  think  of  any- 
desirable  improvement. 

It  may  be  objected  that  this  rocker  plate  arrangement,  which 
allows  a  motion  in  both  directions,  deprives  the  end  post  of  a 
bridge  of  the  transverse  rigidity  which  is  due  to  the  usual  square 
bearings.  This  objection  is  undoubtedly  weU  taken,  and  the  end 
posts  must  either  be  made  stiff  enough  to  resist  lateral  strains 
without  the  aid  of  square  ends,  or  the  two  end  posts  should  be 
rigidly  connected  by  a  floor  beam  or  cross  frame  at  the  bottom. 
This  latter  I  regard  as  the  best  practice,  and  think  that  it  should 
always  be  followed  in  all  important  structures.  The  rigid  connec- 
tion, however,  ought  not  to  be  made  until  the  entire  structure  is 
completed  and  swung,  so  that  the  rocker  plates  have  been  free  to 
move,  and  so  distribute  the  weights  equally  on  the  bearing  below  ; 
after  this  has  once  occurred,  irregularities  of  workmanship  will  be 
so  largely  taken  out  that  any  subsequent  motion  will  be  too  small 
to  be  disturbed  materially  by  the  stiff  connections  above. 

Contrary  to  my  usual  practice,  I  have  patented  this  arrange- 
ment, the  patent  being  dated  October  25,  1892.  The  patent,  how- 
ever, was  taken  more  for  purposes  of  protection  than  with  the 
expectation  of  deriving  any  revenue  from  it,  and  all  bridge  builders, 
railroads,  and  other  parties  desiring  to  use  this  form  of  bearing 
may  have  the  privilege  of  doing  so  on  the  payment  of  a  very  small 
royalty. 

The  American  practice  has  generally  been  to  make  the  permis- 
sible weight  per  lineal  inch  of  the  roller  proportional  to  the  square 
root  of  the  diameter  of  the  roller.  A  common  provision  in  speci- 
fications limits  the  weight  in  pounds  to  500  Vd,  d  being  the 
diameter  of  the  roller.  This  rule  is  based  on  the  theory  that  there 
is  a  permissible  limit  of  indentation,  which  the  roller  may  be 
allowed  to  make  in  the  rolling  surface,  which  permissible  indenta- 
tion is  supposed  not  to  exceed  the  elastic  limit.  If  the  versed 
sine  of  the  indentation  is  constant,  the  chord  of  the  same  indenta- 
tion will  vary  as  the  square  root  of  the  radius  of  the  circle ;  and 
as  the  permissible  weight  is  supposed  to  be  a  constant  of  the  chord 
of  indentation,  which  chord  varies  as  the  square  root  of  the  radius 
or  diameter,  the  strain  is  determined  accordingly. 

While  mathematically  correct,  this  rule  seems  to  me  based  on 
an  incorrect  conception  of  the  function  of  rollers.  There  is  no 
special  reason  why  the  strains  either  on  the  surface  of  the  rollers 
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or  on  the  bearing  surface  should  be  kept  witliin  the  elastic  limit; 
on  tlie  other  hand,  it  would  be  better  to  have  them  exceed  the 
elastic  limit,  if  the  result  of  such  excess  was  to  reduce  the  siu'faces 
both  of  the  rollers  and  the  bearing  plates  to  the  condition  of  the 
surface  of  cold  rolled  iron.  The  only  necessary  limit  is  that  the 
elastic  limit  must  not  lie  so  greatly  exceeded  that  tlie  metal  under 
the  surface  will  flow,  and  the  roller  become  permanently  defoi-med, 
as  has  occurred  in  conical  roller  bearings  nndur  turn-table  centers. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  same  absolute  indentation  which  would 
lock  a  small  roller  so  that  it  would  lie  stationary  in  a  groove 
might  do  little  harm  to  a  large  roller.  If  we  assume  the  roller  to 
be  set  in  a  groove,  we  have  forces  applied  ou  a  bent  lever  tending 
to  hft  that  roller  out  of  the  gi'oove,  the  vertical  arm  of  the  bent 
lever  being  the  radius  of  the  roller,  and  the  honzoiital  arm  half 
the  width  of  the  gi-oove.  So  long  as  the  width  and  depth  of  the 
groove  are  kept  proportionate  fo  the  radius  or  diameter  of  the 
roller,  the  force  required  to  roll  the  roller  out  of  the  groove  will  be 
constant.  In  other  words,  tiie  formula  which  will  maintain  for 
all  sizes  of  rollers  a  constant  freedom  of  motion,  would  make  the 
strains  on  those  rollers  proportional  to  theii'  diameteri^. 

In  Germany  this  nile  has  been  followed,  and  while  there  has 
been  a  considerable  variation  in  the  unit  straiu  allowed,  the  fact 
has  been  accepted  that  the  weight  placed  on  a  roller  should  vary 
directly  as  the  diameter  of  the  roller. 

The  American  nile  is  not  only  incon'ect  in  principle  but  vicious 
in  its  results.  It  encourages  small  instead  of  large  rollers,  a  twelve- 
inch  roller,  for  example,  being  allowed  to  cany  only  twice  the 
weight  that  woidd  be  put  on  a  thi-ee-inch  roller,  so  that  the  smaller 
the  diameter  of  the  lollers  the  greater  the  weight  which  would  be 
permitted  on  the  same  area  of  bearing  surface. 

In  proportioning  expansion  rollers,  I  have  adopted  a  somewhat 
arbitrary  basis,  accepting  500  Vd  as  coirect  for  a  four-inch  roller, 
thus  making  the  weight  permissihle  per  lineal  inch  1,000  lbs.  for  a 
roller  four  inches  in  diameter.  Instead  of  varying  the  weight 
with  the  square  root,  I  vary  it  with  the  diameter  ;  this  makes  the 
permissible  weight  250  lbs.  per  lineal  inch  on  a  one-inch  roller, 
and  3,000  lbs.  per  lineal  inch  on  a  twelve-inch  roller.  The  table  of 
weights  allowed  on  bearings  of  different  sizes,  which  is  shown 
with  Fig.  46,  has  been  calculated  on  this  basis. 

Herewith  is  appended  an  illustration  (Fig.  72)  showing  these 
bearings. 
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DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Gu8.  C.  Henning, — As  the  paper  under  discussion  is  one 
of  great  importance,  I  desire  to  supplement  it  by  a  few  facts 
which  have  come  to  my  notice  while  observing  bridges  in  opera- 
tion. It  is  not  generally  recognized  how  much  motion  there 
may  be  at  the  free  end  of  a  bridge  span,  and  how  incessant  this 
motion  is. 

Motion  at  the  roller  end  of  a  single-track  bridge  span,  which 
is  the  simplest  for  present  consideration,  may  be  caused  by  the 
following : 

1.  Expansion  due  to  temperature  ; 

2.  Expansion  due  to  passing  load ; 

3.  Lateral  flexure  due  to  wind  pressure ; 

4.  Lateral  flexure  due  to  change  of  position  of  sun,  or  to 
clouds ; 

5.  Deflection  of  masonry  (or  metal)  towers  due  to  thrust  (rf  an 
approaching  train,  ice  pressure,  or  an  oblique  water  current. 
Each  and  all  of  these  produce  measurable  changes  of  position 
of  the  roller-bearings  with  reference  to  the  top  of  piers,  and 
hence  cause  or  tend  to  cause  motion  at  one  or  both  ends  of  a 
span,  which  may  have  very  serious  effects  on  the  stability  of  the 
bridge,  and  permanency  of  masonry  or  joints  of  a  metal  tower,  if 
proper  provision  has  not  been  made  to  avoid  its  sometimes  dan- 
gerous effects. 

Temperature  changes  cause  regular  determinate  elongations 
which  are  steady. 

Passing  loads  produce  not  only  a  determinate  elongation,  but 
a  strongly  marked  vibration,  which  depends  largely  upon  speed 
of  moving  load  or  impact  of  driving  wheels,  both  vertically  and 
laterally.  This  is  partly  due  to  unbalanced  condition  of  drivers 
and  running  gear,  but  mainly  due  to  irregularity  of  alignment 
of  track  and  consequent  lateral  impact. 

Lateral  deflection  due  to  wind  pressure  is  of  very  great  im- 
portance in  long  spans,  causing  a  marked  difference  in  length  of 
span,  and  also  a  difference  in  length  between  the  two  bottom 
chords  of  a  long  span,  hence  causing  motion  at  the  free  end  of 
a  span,  and  skewing  the  ends.  When  a  bridge  is  located  so 
that  its  axis  lies  in  a  direction  more  or  less  nearly  north  and 
south,  the  passage  of  the  sun  from  East  in  morning  to  West  in 
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afternoon  produces  a  marked  difference  in  length  between  op- 
posite chords,  which  causes  an  alternate  skewing  of  ends  of 
spans,  which  is  relieved  by  the  passage  of  a  heavy  cloud,  if  it 
takes  but  five  minutes.  Such  a  small  interval  of  time  in  sum- 
mer weather  allows  a  sufficient  equalization  of  temperatures 
in  a  metal  span,  on  account  of  rapid  radiation,  to  allow  it  to 
return  to  its  normal  shape,  causing  motion  at  the  roller  end. 

As  the  greater  number  of  large  American  bridges  have  heavy 
grades  on  approaches  at  either  end,  with  the  longest  spans  in 
the  center,  the  rapid  approach  of  a  train,  necessary  to  carry  it 
over  the  grade,  produces  a  very  marked  thrust  on  the  towers  in 
the  direction  of  motion  of  a  train.  This  thrust  causes  a  meas- 
urable deflection  of  masonry  piers  when  they  are  of  the  usual 
American  dimensions,  and  about  100  feet  above  mean  high  water 
and  50  feet  below,  as  is  the  case  in  Ohio,  Missouri,  Mississippi, 
Hudson  Biver,  and  other  bridges.  This  deflection  is  not  at  all 
injurious  to  the  masonry  when  properly  built  and  bonded,  but  is 
mei^ly  an  elastic  flexure  of  the  pier,  considered  as  a  beam  fixed 
at  one  end  and  loaded  at  the  other.  This  bending  is  caused 
even  when  all  the  spans  rest  on  roller  bearings  at  one  end,  and 
may  be  transmitted  through  spans  for  a  long  distance,  on 
account  of  the  frictional  resistance  between  rollers  and  bear- 
ings. 

It  will  be  self-evident  that  ice  pressure,  either  when  gorged 
or  running,  may  be  a  very  powerful  factor  in  bending  masonry 
piers,  even  to  a  horizontal  position  ;  but  the  mere  force  of  water 
pressure  of  a  rapidly  flowing  swollen  stream,  when  cross  currents 
are  produced  by  any  reason  whatever,  causes  considerable  mo- 
tion of  the  piers  under  a  movable  end  of  a  bridge  span. 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  ample  provision  for 
motion  of  one  or  both  ends  of  bridge  spans  is  very  necessary, 
and  that  altogether  too  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  this 
point  in  bridge  construction. 

A  bridge  is  always  in  motion  when  stresses  are  normal,  but 
when  constrained  by  rigidity  of  ends,  abnormal  strains  are  pro- 
duced in  the  truss  or  else  in  the  pier  supporting  it,  either  of 
which  should  be  prevented,  if  possible. 

In  the  case  of  the  Henderson  Bridge  over  the  Ohio,  at  Hen- 
derson, Ky.,  I  have  noticed  that  changes  due  to  all  of  these 
causes  occurred  during  several  months  of  observations,  and  I 
give   their  magnitudes  below.     In  this  bridge,  located  nearly 
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north  and  south,  there  were  two  250-foot  spans  at  the  south  end, 
then  a  525-foot  main  channel  span ;  then  six  250-foofc  spans  at 
the  north  end,  all  on  a  75-feet-per-mile  grade  except  the  525- 
foot  span,  which  was  horizontal. 

All  of  the  spans  were  provided  with  expansion  bearings  at 
the  up-hill  end,  and  the  525-foot  span  at  its  north  end,  and 
these  consisted  of  bolsters,  with  wrought-iron  or  steel  base- 
plates resting  on  steel  rollers,  running  on  cast-iron  pedestals. 
The  nests  of  rollers  were  all  guided,  so  that  they  could  not 
change  their  positions  relatively,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  the 
expansion  bearings  all  moved  under  the  action  of  disturbing 
influences. 

An  extended  series  of  observations  was  made  during  July, 
August,  and  September,  1885,  and  measurements  made  of  all 
motions  occurring  at  the  roller  end  of  the  525-foot  span,  and  the 
adjoining  250-foot  span  having  its  expansion  bearing  also  ad- 
joining. 

1.  It  was  found  that  the  525-foot  span,  as  well  as  the  others, 
were  true  metallic  thermometers,  in  that  they  expanded  and 
contracted  uniformly  with  changes  of  temperature,  provided  no 
external  influences  coexisted  to  counteract  the  effect  of  tempera- 
ture or  vitiate  observations.  Of  course,  all  observations  were 
made  on  top  of  one  pier,  100  feet  (about)  above  mean  high 
water,  considering  the  same  as  a  fixed  and  immovable  platform. 

2.  A  passing  load  invariably  produced  marked  vibrations  and 
gradual  uniform  extension  of  both  expansion  bearings,  and 
amounted  to  ^  inch  when  a  loaded  freight  train  covered  the 
entire  span ;  the  vibrations  caused  rapid  and  constant  changes 
of  length  of  about  -^  inch  as  a  maximum,  when  the  engine  had 
passed  about  35  feet  beyond  the  center  of  span ;  but  the  vibra- 
tions of  that  span  continued  until  the  train  had  entirely  left  the 
span. 

3.  Lateral  flexure,  due  to  wind  pressure,  often  caused  the 
windward  truss  to  be  "  bowed  '*  several  inches,  while  the  leeward 
truss  went  with  it ;  the  whole  effect  was  to  advance  one  roller- 
bearing  beyond  the  other,  sometimes  as  much  as  ^  inch,  while 
the  entire  motion  was  about  -^  inch  in  the  case  of  a  moderate 
cyclonic  storm.  Vibration  was,  however,  almost  absent  in  such 
case. 

4.  Change  of  position  of  sun  caused  a  marked  skewing  of  the 
expansion-end  of  the  525-foot  span  of  more  than  J  inch.     In  the 
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morning  the  sun  rising  in  the  East  would  expand  the  north 
truss  considerably  more  than  the  south  truss,  which  would  ad- 
vance the  north  roller-end  more  than  ^  inch  beyond  the  position 
of  the  south  roller-end,  both  advancing  due  to  the  general  rise 
of  temperature  of  the  surrounding  air  as  the  sun  rose  higher. 
When,  at  noon,  the  sun  stood  in  the  zenith,  the  ends  of  the  trusses 
would  again  stand  even ;  but  as  the  sun  traveled  toward  the 
West,  the  reverse  motion  would  take  place,  and  the  south  truss 
would  elongate  more  than  the  other,  and  the  reverse  skewing 
would  occur,  but  to  a  lesser  extent.  Both  ends  would  be  mov- 
ing all  the  time.  The  passage  of  a  cumulus  cloud,  however, 
would  have  a  marked  effect,  causing  almost  immediate  contrac- 
tion of  the  entire  span,  and  would  sometimes  return  both  the 
roller-ends  to  their  normal  condition  and  position.  The  radia- 
tion from  a  metal  structure  is  so  rapid  under  the  influence  of  a 
breeze,  that  a  very  short  time  suffices  to  equalize  temperatures. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  changes  of  length  of  bottom  chord 
produce  motion  of  expansion  bearings,  while  those  of  top  chord 
do  not,  but  merely  cause  minute  changes  in  angular  position  of 
end-posts. 

5.  The  most  surprising  and  sudden  cause  of  motion  at  the  ex- 
pansion bearings  was,  however,  the  impact  of  a  rapidly  approach- 
ing train  on  the  heavy  grade  on  the  north  end  of  the  structure. 
As  this  grade  was  1,800  feet  long  and  over,  the  engine-drivers  were 
in  the  habit  of  "  running  for  it,"  u  e.,  giving  the  engine  a  full  head 
of  steam  and  acquiring  considerable  momentum  before  striking 
the  grade ;  as  the  engines  then  in  use  were  too  light  to  handle 
the  heavy  loads  easily  which  they  were  called  upon  to  draw. 
When  the  engine  struck  the  fourth  span  from  the  point  of  obser- 
vation at  the  roller-end  of  the  525-foot  span,  or  1,000  feet  distant, 
the  four  spans,  piers  and  all,  would  be  pushed  more  than  f\  inch 
in  the  direction  of  the  motion  of  the  train,  and  this  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  all  of  these  spans  were  resting  on  rollers.  As  the  train 
approached  the  horizontal  span  at  the  point  of  observation,  the 
pier  on  which  the  observations  were  made  would  gradually  settle 
back  into  its  vertical  position,  so  that  as  the  engine  passed  the 
point  of  observation,  the  position  of  the  expansion-end  on  its  pier 
showed  that  normal  conditions  again  existed.  It  will  not  be 
necessary  to  explain  the  action  of  ice  pressure  or  effect  of  a  cur- 
rent of  water,  as  these  are  self-evident,  and  I  had  no  opportunity 
of  measuring  their  effect. 
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The  expansion  bearing  described  in  the  paper,  and  patented 
by  Mr.  Morison,  is  no  doubt  the  best  one  that  has  ever  been  de- 
signed for  the  purpose  of  relieving  bridge  trusses  and  piers  from 
abnormal  strains,  and  it  seems  reasonable  to  go  to  any  expense 
in  order  to  arrive  at  so  desirable  a  result.  If  other  bridge 
details  were  designed .  with  equal  care,  much  better  structures 
would,  as  a  rule,  result,  and  at  least  some  accidents  be  avoided. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  failure  to  do  this,  I  will  select  a  remark 
on  page  166  of  the  paper,  where  the  author  prefers  to  use  a  some- 
times objectionable  feature  instead  of  using  the  correct  method, 
which  he  indicates  at  the  same  time.  He  calls  attention  to  the 
looseness  of  the  lower  end  or  foot  of  the  end-post,  which  de- 
prives the  end-post  of  transverse  rigidity,  which  is  due  to  the 
usual  square  bearings,  and  points  out  that  the  proper  remedy  is 
increased  stiffness  in  the  end-post  itself ;  but  immediately  recom- 
mends his  preference  "  of  riveting  a  floor-beam  or  cross-frame 
between  end-posts,"  which  may  produce  flexure  in  the  side  webs 
of  the  end-posts,  and  hence  are  objectionable.  The  end-posts 
should,  of  course,  be  amply  stiffened  by  portal-struts  or  bracing, 
and  should  also  be  strongly  connected  with  each  other,  or 
anchored  at  their  bases  ;  but  undoubtedly  the  proper  way  of  de- 
signing the  lower  end  of  an  end-post  is  to  make  it  sufficiently 
stiff  laterpilly  to  obviate  any  possibility  of  lateral  flexure  due  to 
any  strains  that  may  occur. 

The  device  shown  will,  no  doubt,  give  all  the  necessary  initial 
adjustment,  and  also  allow  for  all  possible  kind  and  amount  of 
motion  due  to  the  causes  mentioned,  without  producing  unde- 
sirable strains,  or  wear  and  tear.  With  this  construction  there 
never  will  be  any  sticking  of  ends.  Boilers  and  surfaces  can  be 
well  oiled,  cleaned,  if  necessary,  kept  free  from  flying  sand — 
which  is  such  a  serious  trouble  along  the  Missouri — and  the 
nest  is  open  to  inspection  at  all  times.  Moreover,  the  materials 
selected  are  such  as  will  make  the  coefficient  of  friction  the 
smallest  possible.  Ice,  and  snow  as  well,  will  have  no  effect  on 
the  action  of  this  bearing,  as  they  will  be  forced  laterally  into 
the  spaces.  In  the  use  of  the  maximum  lineal  pressure  allow- 
able on  these  rollers,  Mr.  Morison  has  also  advanced  a  long  step 
in  the  right  direction  to  assure  free  motion  of  the  expansion- 
end  ;  the  pressures  shown  in  the  table  in  Fig.  46  give  very  low 
pressures,  and  make  sure  that  the  rollers  will  indent  neither 
upper  bearing  plates  nor  lower  rail  plate,  and  makes  ample  pro- 
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vision  against  flattening  of  rollers,  which  has  occurred  in  many 
well-known  bridges. 

In  the  case  of  the  Henderson  Bridge,  the  materials  and  pro- 
portions were  such  that  the  expansion  bearings  were  very 
mobile,  but  it  is  a  question  whether  corrosion  in  course  of  time 
will  not  interfere  with  it  materially. 

There  is,  however,  one  slight  defect,  it  appears  to  me,  in  the 
design  of  this  expansion  bearing ;  it  is  the  small  dimensions 
and  consequent  high  bearing  pressures  on  the  rocker  plate. 
Examination  of  the  dimensions  and  loads  given  shows  that  a 
bearing  pressure  of  8,500  lbs.  per  square  inch  of  surface  has 
been  allowed  in  the  design  of  the  supposed  rocking  stirtaces. 
Such  very  high  pressure  will  force  all  lubricants  from  between 
these  surfaces,  and  will  make  the  surfaces  stick  together  with- 
out any  possibility  of  motion  between  them,  as  the  rolling  disks 
would  be  compressed  0.00112  inches,  wliile  they  would  be  forced 
into  the  upper  and  lower  rocker  plates,  as  cast  is  more  compres- 
sible than  wrought  steel.  Moreover,  this  calculation  is  based 
on  the  assumption  that  the  cast-steel  rocker  plates  are  solid, 
while  the  drawings  show  large  core-holes  (page  165l  directly 
under  the  center  of  rocking  disks,  which  make  that  central  part 
of  the  bearing  surfaces  yielding,  and  thus  increase  the  press- 
ure per  square  inch  on  the  remainder  of  the  bearings. 

If  these  rocker  bearings  came  into  play  only  so  long  as  a 
partial  load  is  on  them,  this  might  not  be  an  important  matter; 
but  as  these  bearings  find  their  principal  use  or  ndsmi  d'elrf 
during  adjustment  of  portal  braces  and  top  lateral  system — 
which  is  properly  done  only  after  completion  of  span  as  far 
as  regards  distribution  of  all  dead  loads  which  will  come  on 
the  structure — the  bearings  must  be  easily  movable  under  the 
total  load  of  span,  and  I  doubt  very  much  that  they  will, 
when  designed  with  dimensions  as  given,  be  in  that  condition. 
This  criticism  does  not  in  any  manner  affect  the  advisability 
of  using  such  a  design,  as  such  a  small  matter  can  easily  lie 
changed. 

Some  notable  examples  of  lack  of  provision  for  motion  at  one 
end  of  a  span  are  in  existence  at  the  present  day,  and  as  such  I 
wish  to  enumerate  the  old  Louisville,  called  the  Fink,  Bridge, 
m  which  the  main-channel  spans  gradually  crept  up-hill  about 
seven  inches,  until  it  became  necessary  to  draw  them  back  into  a 
reasonable  position.     There  then  was  a  possibility  of  the  struct- 
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are  drawing  itself  off  its  bearings  and  being  precipitated  into 
the  river  below. 

The  old  Cincinnati  Bridge,  built  by  the  Keystone  Bridge  Com- 
pany, is  another  case  in  which  the  rollers  and  their  bearing 
plates  are  commonly  reported  to  be  corroded  fast,  preventing  all 
possibility  of  motion.  There  is  an  endless  number  of  smaller 
bridges  which  I  have  seen  in  which  there  never  was  any  motion, 
and  in  which  the  rollers  are  firmly  bedded  in  a  mass  of  dirt 
and  rust,  so  that  the  spans  are  rigidly  anchored,  causing  crack- 
ing of  the  pointed  masonry  joints  and  expense  and  attention, 
which  would  all  be  avoided  if  one  end  were  free  to  move. 

I  should  like  to  speak  about  one  point  which  Mr.  Morison 
brought  up  in  his  presentation  of  his  paper,  and  that  is,  the 
unnecessary  precaution  of  limiting  the  intensity  of  the  load 
upon  the  rollers  within  the  elastic  limit.  If  the  rollers  were 
originally  of  cold-rolled  steel,  then  I  think  his  remarks  are 
perfectly  correct,  that  it  would  be  less  likely  to  be  compressed 
or  injured  by  rolling ;  but,  inasmuch  as  these  were  rolling  under 
the  working  of  the  bridge,  which  would  cause  a  flattening  of  the 
roller  just  where  that  cold  rolling  occurs,  and  only  there,  I 
think  that  would  be  just  the  effect  we  want  to  avoid.  If  the 
material  is  not  cold  rolled,  and  then  the  excess  load  that  comes 
on  it  were  beyond  the  elastic  limit,  then  it  would  be  cold  rolled 
to  that  point,  and  we  would  have  the  same  trouble  which  has 
arisen  in  so  many  bridges. 

Mr,  George  S.  Morison.^ — There  are  two  points  in  Mr.  Hen- 
ning's  discussion  about  which  something  may  be  said.  The 
first  of  these  relates  to  the  method  of  stiffening  the  end-posts 
to  overcome  the  loss  of  stififaess  due  to  the  round  bearing  at 
the  bottom,  and  the  second  relates  to  the  pressure  per  square 
inch  on  the  rocker  plate. 

As  regards  the  first  point,  the  reason  for  making  the  stiif 
connection  between  the  end-posts  and  the  floor-beam  is  not  only 
to  make  up  for  the  loss  of  stiffness  due  to  the  round  bearing  at 
the  bottom,  but  also — what  I  consider  an  important  thing  in  all 
bridge  designs — to  make  the  superstructure  as  nearly  as  possi- 
ble a  single  beam.  I  consider  it  very  important  not  only  to 
provide  against  all  strains  due  to  weight  and  to  wind  pressure, 
but  to  overcome  the  various  vibrations,  which  refined  mathe- 


*  Author's  Closnre,  under  the  Rules. 
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matical  investigation  may  ultimately  explain,  but  which  are  now 
very  imperfectly  understood.  In  other  words,  stiffness  as  well 
as  strength  must  be  provided  for.  The  practice  of  riveting  floor- 
beams  to  vertical  posts  was  at  first  objected  to  on  account  of  the 
strains  produced  in  the  posts  by  the  deflection  of  the  floor- 
beam  ;  these  strains  undoubtedly  exist,  but  the  good  effect  of 
the  stiff  connection  is  greater  than  the  harm  done  by  these 
strains,  and  this  detail  is  now  very  generally  used.  On  precisely 
the  same  principle,  I  prefer  to  connect  the  inclined  end-posts 
with  the  floor-beams  and  give  the  end  panel  of  the  bridge  all 
possible  transverse  stiffness,  and  for  this  reason  I  prefer  to  use 
a  detail  which  may  be  theoretically  somewhat  incorrect. 

The  other  point  relates  to  the  pressure  on  the  rocker  plate, 
which  is  admitted  to  be  too  great  for  the  preservation  of  lubri- 
cants. In  bridges  which  are  under  constant  care  it  might  be 
well  to  increase  the  size  of  this  bearing  and  provide  for  lubrica- 
tion. In  bridges  which  receive  only  average  care,  the  lubricating 
would  certainly  be  omitted,  and  the  cylindrical  surfaces  would 
be  so  large  as  to  diminish  the  leverage  and  thereby  increase  the 
friction.  I  have,  therefore,  thought  it  best  to  adopt  a  compara- 
tively small  size  and  admit  a  comparatively  large  pressure,  this 
pressure  being  about  one-half  that  permitted  on  the  pins  in  a 
steel  bridge.  When  the  bridge  is  erected,  the  rocker  plate 
should  be  carefully  packed  in  oil,  and  this  oil  will  permit  of  the 
necessary  movement  required  until  all  parts  are  brought  to  a 
bearing ;  this  is  as  much  as  will  ordinarily  be  found  necessary. 

In  bridges  of  exceptional  character  special  provision  must 
always  be  made  which  this  detail  does  not  provide  for.  It 
might  be  expedient  to  substitute  spherical  surfaces  for  the 
cylindrical  surfaces  of  the  rocker  plate — this  would  permit  the 
rotary  motion,  which  must  exist  when  one  chord  expands  faster 
than  the  other ;  spherical  surfaces,  however,  are  very  much 
more  difficult  to  make  than  cylindrical  surfaces,  and  this  rotary 
motion  is  generally  so  slight  that  it  is  safe  to  omit  any  special 
provision  for  it.  There  are  possible  conditions  in  which  a  pro- 
vision for  expansion  in  the  direction  of  the  length  of  the  bridge 
is  not  enough,  and  the  theoretically  perfect  arrangement  would 
make  one  only  of  the  four  bearings  stationary,  and  place  the 
rollers  of  the  other  three  on  radial  lines  centering  at  this  single 
fixed  bearing;  fortunately,  ordinary  bridges  are  not  of  such 
dimensions  as  to  make  this  provision  necessary. 
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THE  ''BUCKEYE''    VALVE-OEAR. 

BT  ALBXBT  K.   MANSFISLD,  BALEM,   OHIO. 

(Member  of  the  Society.) 

The  so-called  Buckeye  engine  first  came  prominently  before 
the  steam-using  public  at  the  World's  Exposition  at  Phila- 
delphia, and  it  was  just  previous  to  that  time  that  the  design  of 
the  engine  and  its  valve-gear  had  been  introduced  by  Mr.  J.  W. 
Thompson.  Perhaps  the  most  comprehensive  explanation  of 
its  valve-gear  is  that  contained  in  Modern  Steam-Engines^  by 
Joshua  Bose,  member  of  this  society ;  and,  although  not  much 
may  be  added  to  what  is  therein  contained,  yet  the  subject  is  so 
susceptible  to  analysis,  that  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  bring 
the  matter  before  this  society  in  a  more  extended  form  than  may 
be  done  in  a  popular  writing  like  that  referred  to. 

Fig.  47  is  a  diagram  representing  the  method  of  operating  the 
valve.  The  compound  rocker  arm  A^  is  the  feature  of  this 
combination  deserving  special  notice.  Its  exceeding  ingenuity 
places  it  very  high  among  recent  improvements  in  steam- 
engines. 

The  main  rocker  be  carries,  pivoted  at  or  near  its  midway 
point  d,  the  cut-off  rocker  cdf.  It  follows  that  the  eccentric 
h  of  constant  eccentricity  (that  is,  which  has  an  adjustment 
about  the  shaft,  not  across  it)  produces  a  constant  travel  of  the 
cut-off  valve  on  the  main  valve,  no  matter  what  the  point  of 
cut-off  may  be.  This  is  not  difficult  to  understand  from  the 
figure,  and  is  probably  very  generally  understood. 

Fig.  48  is  a  section  through  main  and  cut-off  valves  and  cylin- 
der, and  Figs.  49  and  50  are  a  pair  of  Zeuner  diagrams  of  the  main 
valve  movement,  differing  from  each  other,  in  that  the  first  refers 
to  an  engine  of  short  stroke  (high  speed\  having  a  relatively 
large  per  cent  of  clearance  space,  while  the  second  is  of  a  long 
stroke  (slow  speed)  engine  having  small  per  cent  of  clearance. 

♦PreseDted  at  the  New  York  Meeting  (December,  1898)  of  the  AmericaD 
Societj  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  and  forming  part  of  Volume  XV.  of  the  Tran^- 
aeiians. 
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!he  accompanying  sectional  view  corresponds  to  the  first  of  the 
■  two  diagrams. 


tU      lij 


These  dia^in-amB  do  not  dififer  from  those  of  any  other  simple 
valve  movement  produced  by  fixed  eccentric,  except  in  the 
matter  of  the  ecjsentric  following  the  crank,  instead  of  leading 
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it.  This  is  dne  to  the  hollow  shape  of  the  valve,  which  permits 
the  steam  port  to  be  opened  to  the  cylinder  by  an  opposite 
movement  to  that  which  is  nsuaL 
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It  will  be  observed  that  the  point  of  release,  or  exhaust 
opening,  is  rather  late  in  the  short  stroke  diagram.  This 
could  be  improved  by  increasing  the  valve  travel  and  the 
angular  advance,  but  in  so  doing  the  main  valve  does  not 
remain  open  as  long,  and  therefore  the  maximum  possible 
power  of  the  engine  is  decreased.  It  is  found  best  to  com- 
promise  these  matters  in  engines  having  large  per  ceni  of 
clearance.  No  such  compromise  is  necessary  in  the  longer 
stroke  engines. 

Fig.  51  is  a  Zeuner  diagram  of  the  cut-off  valve  movement. 
The  heavy  circles  correspond  to  one-fourth  cut-off,  and  the  four 
lighter  circles  to  earliest  and  latest  points  of  cut-off.  The 
range  of  the  governor  is  usually  such  that  the  line  JB  of 
earliest  cut-off  is  50""  from  line  CD  on  one  side,  and  line  EI*' 
of  latest  cut-off  is  50°  on  the  other  side  ;  or,  in  other  words,  the 
range  of  automatic  action  of  the  cut-off  eccentric  is  usually 
100°.  The  cut-off  rocker  arm,  being  a  lever  of  the  first  order, 
reverses  the  valve  movement  from  that  of  the  eccentric.  The 
eccentric  is  therefore  180°  away  from  the  position  which  the 
diagram  would  appear  to  require. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  position  of  cut-off  eccentric  cor- 
responding to  one-fourth  cut-off  is  about  at  right  angles  to  that 
of  the  main  eccentric.  It  follows  that  when  cutting  off  at  about 
one-fourth,  at  the  moment  of  cut-off  the  main  valve  is  standing 
still  and  the  cut-off  valve  is  moving  at  its  maximum  speed. 

The  amount  of  opening  3fM  (Fig.  "W)  of  the  cut-off  valve, 
when  in  its  mid  position  relative  to  the  main  valve,  may  be  called 
the  negative  lap  of  cut-off  valve.  The  sum  of  these  negative 
laps  is  usually  made  about  the  same  as  the  width  of  the  main 
valve  port,  for  since  at  its  middle  ])osition  the  cut-off  valve 
moves  at  its  maximum  velocity;  therefore  it  would  be  clear 
that  the  act  of  sweeping  across  the  main  valve  port  is  done  in 
the  least  possible  time  by  this  adjustment. 

Owing  to  the  influence  of  angularity  of  the  main  connecting 
rod,  the  negative  laps  are  unequal  when  cut-offs  are  adjusted  to 
be  alike  at  both  ends  of  cylinder.  It  is  usual  in  simple  engines 
to  adjust  cut-offs  at  one  quarter  stroke  which  corresponds  to  the 
normal  load. 

The  method  of  determining  the  actual  negative  laps  for  each 
end  of  the  cut-off  valve,  under  the  condition  named,  is  indicated 
in  the  diagram,  and  will  be  clear  enough  to  those  who  are  famil- 
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iar  with  the  Zeuaer  diagram.  A  discussion  of  the  ordinary 
features  of  that  method  of  studying  the  valve  movement  wUl  be 
omitted  here,  it  is  so  completely  available  elsewhere. 

By  deriving  from  the  Zeuner  digrams  rectangular  coordinates 
to  represent  the  amount  of  opening  of  the  valve  port  for  differ- 
ent positions  of  the  piston,  we  form  the  well-known  ellipses  of 
motion  as  shown  in  Fig.  52.  The  shaded  portions  of  this  figure 
give  a  graphical  representation  of  the  variation  of  this  opening 


as  derived  from  the  first  part  of  Fig.  49  and  from  Fig.  51  when 
cutting  off  at  one-fourth.  These  shaded  portions  ABC  wiW  be 
seen  to  be  bounded  by  short  portions  of  the  main  valve  ellipses 
and  of  the  cut-off  valve  ellipses,  intersecting  each  other.  The 
area  of  the  shaded  figures  is  a  measure  of  the  efficiency  of  the 
valve  opening  to  deliver  steam  to  the  cylinder  when  cutting  off 
at  one-fourth.    It  is  clear  that  by  increasing  the  valve  travel,  and 
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thereby  the  dif^ram  of  the  valve  movement,  this  area  may  be 
increased.    Other  methods  of  increasing  the  area  are,  however, 
available. 
Fig.  63  illustrates  in  the  shaded  portion  the  openii^;  and 


N 
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Fig.  63. 


closing  of  the  exhaust  port,  as  derived  from  Fig.  AA.  It  will 
not  need  further  explanation  to  those  familiar  with  the  ellipses 
of  valve  motion. 

Fig.  54 .illustrates  a  method  of  applying  a  double-port  action 
to  the  cut-off  valve,  devised  by  Mr,  C.  W.  Bamaby,  and  wliich 
has  been  extensively  used  on  Buckeye  engines.  If  the  travel  of 
this  donble-port  valve  remains  the  same  as  that  of  the  simple 
cut-off  valve  shown  in  Fig.  48,  then  the  vertical  distances  from 
base  line  to  curve  BC  of  Fig.  52  become  twice  as  great  as  be- 
fore, which  changes  this  curve  to  the  curve  CD,  thus  increasing 
the  area  of  the  figure  by  about  forty  per  cent.  The  efficiency 
of  admission  is  probably  not  improved  by  quite  this  percentage, 
owing  to  the  somewhat  tortuous  passage  for  a  part  of  the  steam. 
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Fig.  55  illustrates  a  method  of  double-porting  the  main  Talve 
and  qnadmple-porting  the  cut-off.  By  this  method  if  the  maiu 
valve  travel  is  three-quarters  that  of  a  single  potted  main  valve, 
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Fig,  .M. 


then  the  vertical  distances  to  main  valve  curve  in  Fig.  52  be- 
come 30^  greater  than  before ;  and  if  the  cut-oflf  valve  travel 
is  three-fourths  as  much  as  in  the  case  of  a  simple  cut-off 
valve,  then  the  vertical  distances  to  cut-off  curve  become  three 
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times  as  great  ae  before.  Carves  AFQC,  to  fulfil  these  condi- 
tioQS,  ate  drawn  in  the  lower  right-hand  part  of  Fig.  52,  and 
the  figure  therein  coutaiued  is  found  to  have  eightj-sii  per  cent, 
more  area  than  the  shaded  figure  This  area  is  taken  to  the 
line  FO  only,  which  is  drawn  at  a  distance  from  the  base  line  of 


the  figure  equal  to  the  assumed  sum  of  the  two  main  valve  ports- 
By  this  device  the  efficiency  of  steam  admission  is  increased 

by  eighty-sis  per  cent,  less  whatever  is  lost  by  wire   drawing 

through  the  multi-ports. 

There  may  be  some  question  as  to  wliether  the  desired  object 
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is  best  gained  by  multi-porting  in  this  way  ot  by  increasing  the 
travel  of  tlie  simple  valves  to  such  an  extent  as  to  gain  the  re- 
quired area  of  the  figure  ABC  (Fig.  62).  On  the  one  hand  an 
iucreased  travel  of  valve  causes  an  increase  of  inertia  to  be  ovei> 


-\ 


\- 


oome  in  starting  the  valve  at  each  end  of  its  stroke,  also  to  an 
increase  in  the  size  of  eccentrics.  On  the  other  hand,  multi- 
porting  the  main  valve,  while  decreasinj;  the  inertia  owing  to  the 
decreased  travel,  increases  the  cylinder  clearauce,  and  makes  the 
parts  of  the  engines  somewhat  more  difficult  to  produce. 
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The  answer  to  the  question  which  experience  points  out  is, 
that  for  smaller  engines  the  simple  construction  with  liberal 
travel  is  best,  while  for  large  engines  the  multi-ported  construc- 
tion may  be  preferred ;  especially  is  this  the  case  with  the  large 
cylinders  of  large  multiple  cylinder  engines.  An  example  of 
this  application  was  shown  in  the  low-pressure  side  of  the  cross- 
compound  condensing  Buckeye  Engine  exhibited  at  the  Colum- 
bian Exposition.  Fig.  56  shows  a  pair  of  cards  from  this 
engine. 

Fig.  57  shows  an  adaptation  of  piston  valves  to  a  Buckeye 
engine.  In  this  arrangement  the  valve  movements  are  the  same 
relative  to  each  other,  and  made  by  the  same  mechanism  as  in 
the  case  of  ordinary  Buckeye  valves. 

Most  of  the  objections  which  have  been  urged  against  piston 
valves  are  overcome  in  this  application.  The  travel  of  both 
main  and  cut-off  valves  being  constant  in  extent  on  their  seats, 
the  wear  is  uniform ;  therefore  the  valves  remain  steam  tight, 
where  in  the  case  cf  variable  travel  this  is  impossible.  Pack- 
ing rings  are  easily  applied,  as  shown,  at  all  points  where  leak- 
age could  occur.  Only  the  end  surfaces  of  the  main  valve  are 
exposed  to  the  current  of  exhaust  steam.  The  valves  are  light 
in  weight,  and,  being  relieved  almost  entirely  from  steam  pres- 
sure, the  extent  of  valve  travel  may  be  increased  without  detri- 
ment, making  it  unnecessary  to  multi-port. 

This  construction  seems  from  experience  to  be  especially 
desirable  in  high-pressure  cylinders  of  large  multiple-cylinder 
engines,  where  high  steam  pressures  are  used.  Such  an  appli- 
cation was  made  with  success  in  the  large  triple  expansion 
Buckeye  engine  at  the  Columbian  Exposition.  A  set  of  cards 
from  this  engine  is  shown  by  Fig.  5S,  which,  while  they  do  not 
correspond  to  the  best  economy  of  the  engine,  owing  to  lack  of 
sufficient  load,  which  had  not  been  available  up  to  this  writing, 
yet  they  serve  very  well  to  illustrate  the  distribution  of  steam. 

A  few  indicator  diagrams  from  examples  of  Buckeye  engines 
are  given  on  pages  196  and  197  to  illustrate  the  capacity  of  this 
valve-gear  to  meet  the  requirements  of  various  kinds  of  service. 
These  diagrams  are  exact  reproductions  of  actual  indicator  dia- 
grams taken  from  engines  in  service.  Data  relating  to  the  en- 
gines are  marked  on  the  diagrams,  so  that  further  comment  will 
be  unnecessary. 

The  fact  need  not  be  disguised  that  all  indicator  cards  from 
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this  or  any  other  type  of  engines  are  not  equal  to  the  best.  This 
may  be  often  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  steam  is  not  properly 
delivered  to  the  engine  from  the  boiler. 

Long,  tortuous,  and  contracted  steam-pipes  not  only  injure  the 
shape  of  the  diagram,  but  even  reduce,  sometimes  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, the  maximum  power  of  the  engine  as  well  as  its  economy. 
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Fig.  68. 

It  is  no  doubt  in  most  cases  economical  to  use  steam-pipes 
of  large  capacity,  to  discard  altogether  ordinary  cast  elbows, 
employing  only  bent  pipes  of  large  radius,  and  to  apply  a 
receiver  of  ample  capacity  near  the  engine,  all  being  thoroughly 
protected  from  radiation  by  the  best  known  appliances. 

The  very  rapid  increase  in  the  use  of  compound  engines  makes 
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it  desirable,  in  discussing  any  valve-gear,  to  explain  its  manner 
of  application  to  such  engines.    In  tandem  compounds  of  Buck- 
eye construction,  motion  is  imparted  to  the  valves  of  the  out- 
board cylinder  by  a  very  simple  device,  illustrated  by  Fig.  60. 
The  main  valve  of  the  first  cylinder  has  a  hollow  stem  on  its 
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outer  end,  which,  projecting  through  the  cylinder,  is  clamped  to 
the  hollow  stem  of  the  main  valve  of  the  second  cylinder ;  the 
clamp  connecting  these  stems  is  made  in  two  parts,  bolted 
together  in  such  way  as  to  produce  universal  adjustment. 

One  part  of  this  double  clamp  carries  a  bearing   in  which 
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reciprocates  a  shaft,  carrying  at  each  end  an  adjustable  arm ;  each 
arm  is  attached  at  its  outer  end  to  the  cut-off  valve  stem  of  the 
cylinder  adjacent  to  it.      In  this  way  one  set  of  cut-off  valves  is 
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Fig.  62. 


made  a  means  of  operating  the  other  set  without  the  use  of  com- 
plicated valve  mechanism;  and  stuffing  boxes  surrounding  all 
stems  are  easily  accessible. 

From  Asslfltant  Valve  Mover  i'x  3x"on  13"&  22X"x  is"  Engine 

225  Revolutions. 


Fig.  63. 


In  Fig.  61  is  shown  the  double  clamp  arrangement  of  Fig.  60, 
with  the  addition  of  another  device  called  an  "  assistant  valve- 
mover."  This  consists  of  a  small  steam-cylinder  and  piston  tak- 
ing hold  of  the  valve-gear  to  assist  the  eccentric  in  the  movement 
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of  the  Talves.  In  compound  engines  of  tandem  construction  and 
of  lai^  power  the  inertia  of  starting  the  valves  and  valve-gear 
at  the  beginning  of  each  stroke  is  a  considerable  qaantitj,  and 


imposes  a  severe  daty  on  the  eccentric.     This  is  the  case  vhat- 
ever  the  kind  of  Talves  may  be  which  are  used  in  the  engine. 
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The  theory  of  the  action  of  this  cylinder  may  be  illastrated 
as  follows :  Let  abode  (Fig,  B2)  repreaent  the  ■well-known  dia- 
gram of  inertia  of  reciprocating  parts  (valves  and  valve-gear), 


CARDS    FROM    BUCKEYE    ENGINES. 


and  let  the  rectangle  bdfy  represent  the  di^p-am  of  friction  of 
valves  and  gear  on  the  assumption  that  this  friction  is  constant, 
which  it  probably  is  not,  but  may  be  nearly  enough  for  the 
present  purpose. 


A  combination  of  these  diagrams  lea<1s  to  a  complete  dia^am 
ace/;/. 

Now  an  indicator  card  may  be  drawn,  as  shown  by  the  dotted 
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lines,  whioli  approximates  to  this  diagram,  and  the  assistant 
cylinder  is  designed  to  so  use  the  steam  .as  to  produce  approxi- 
mately this  card.  An  actual  card  from  such  a  cylinder  is 
shown  in  Fig.  63.     The  cut-off  is  arranged  to  be  constant  and 
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at  about  one-quarter  stroke.  The  construction  of  valves  and 
ports  of  this  cylinder  is  shown  by  Fig.  64.  It  will  be  seen  in 
Fig.  63  that  the  back-pressure  line  is  such  that  the  resultant 
pressure  at  and  near  the  end  of  the  stroke  is  a  back  pressure ; 
this  is  thought  to  be  best  in  the  case  of  so  high  speed  an 
engine  as  that  from  which  the  cards  were  taken.    For  the  maxi- 
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mum  inertia  of  the  parts  in  such  an  engine  is  so  much  greater 
than  the  retarding  friction,  that  (referring  to  Fig.  62)  the  line  ae 
would  run  below  the  line  fg  at  point  e,  making  a  back  pres- 
sure at  this  point  desirable.  In  slower  running  engines  a  slight 
change  in  adjustment  does  away  with  this  back  pressure. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr,  George  L  Rockwood, — I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman 
one  question,  with  reference  to  the  statement  made  on  page  188, 
just  after  the  description  of  Fig.  57 :  "  Most  of  the  objections 
which  have  been  urged  against  piston  valves  are  overcome  in 
this  application.  The  travel  of  both  main  and  cut-off  valves 
being  constant  in  extent  on  their  seats,  the  wear  is  uniform." 

I  recall  reading  a  lengthy  description  of  the  Buckeye  Engine 
Company's  exhibit  at  the  World's  Fair,  written  by  the  special 
commissioner  of  The  Engineer^  London,  in  the  course  of  which 
this  claim  on  the  part  of  the  Buckeye  Engine  Company,  namely, 
the  uniformity  in  extent  of  the  travel  of  the  cut-off  valve  on  its 
seat,  was  controverted. 

A  diagram  of  the  eccentric  movements  showed  in  what 
appeared  to  me  at  the  time  to  be  a  plain  enough  demonstration, 
that  this  claim  was  incorrect.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentle- 
man to  furnish  proof  of  his  statement 

Mr.  J.  F.  Holhway. — ^While  I  will  not  undertake  to  describe  in 
full  the  valve  gear  of  the  Buckeye  Engine,  I  may  say  that  the 
eccentricity  of  the  eccentric  which  operates  the  valves  in  these 
engines  is  constant,  and  the  travel  of  the  valves  in  reference  to 
each  must  also  be  the  same.  It  is  not  like  valves  operated  by  a 
link  motion,  in  which  the  throw  of  the  valve  varies  as  the  link  is 
moved  up  or  down.  The  fact  that  steam  can  be  cut  off  earlier 
or  later  in  the  stroke,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  eccentricity  of 
the  eccentric  is  revolved,  more  or  less,  around  the  shaft,  the 
valves  being  moved  by  a  rigid  mechanism ;  in  other  words,  it  is 
the  position  of  the  valves  with  reference  to  the  position  of  the 
piston,  that  controls  the  cutting  off  of  the  steam  and  the  rate  of 
the  expansion. 

It  is  true  that  while  in  some  positions  of  the  eccentric  the 
cut-off  valve  will  not  make  a  full  stroke  with  reference  to  any 
fixed  object,  it  always  does  so  in  connection  with  the  main  valve ; 
for  while  the  travel  of  the  cut-off  valve  may  be  shortened,  the 
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movement  of  the  main  valve  in  an  opposite  direction  will  always 
be  enough,  when  added  to  that  of  the  cut-off  valve,  to  make  the 
total  travel  of  the  two  valves  equal  to  a  constant  maximum 
travel 

Mr.  William  Kent — I  would  suggest  that  this  rather  compli- 
cated valve  gear  should  be  explained  by  a  model.  If  the  gentle- 
man could  find  it  convenient  to  make  the  Society  a  present  of  a 
model  to  illustrate  this  paper,  it  would  be  quite  a  good  thing. 

Mr.  Mansfidd. — That  is  a  very  apposite  suggestion.  We 
made  a  working  model  for  the  Exposition  at  Chicago  which  a 
great  many  of  the  members  must  have  seen.  I  hope  all  did. 
It  was  a  small  engine  made  sectionally,  horizontally,  showing 
these  facts  that  we  are  discussing  completely.  Now,  since  that 
time,  there  have  been  so  many  requests  for  that  model  from 
educational  institutions  and  from  societies  of  engine-men,  etc., 
from  all  over  the  country,  that  we  have  finally  determined  to 
make  some  models,  which  shall  be  reproductions  in  fact  of  the 
engine — not  models  of  the  valve  movement  alone — with  the 
cylinder  and  valves  cut  sectionally,  horizontally,  in  order  to 
show  just  what  this  paper  states  ;  and  I  believe  I  can  say,  with- 
out hesitation,  that  the  Buckeye  Engine  Company  will  accept  the 
invitation  conveyed  by  the  gentleman's  suggestion,  if  it  is  agree- 
able to  this  Society. 

Mr.  Eckley  B.  Coxe.  — As  I  understand  the  Buckeye  valve  gear, 
the  cut-off  valve  moves  a  certain  distance,  just  as  the  piston 
moves  in  the  cylinder ;  the  only  difference  is  that  in  the  case  of 
the  cylinder  the  latter  stands  still,  whereas  in  the  valve  gear 
both  parts  are  moving.  The  relative  motion  between  the  cut- 
off and  the  other  valve  is  the  same  as  the  motion  would  be  if 
the  cylinder  travelled  on  the  piston.  That  which  is  made  to 
vary  is  the  time  at  which  it  passes  a  certain  point.  The  cut-off 
valve  starts  from  a  certain  point  in  the  movable  valve,  goes  to  a 
certain  other  point  and  returns,  so  that,  of  course,  it  must  always 
travel  the  same  distance  over  the  main  valve. 

Mr.  F.  II.  Ball — My  understanding  of  this  valve  gear — (and 
I  would  like  to  be  corrected  if  I  am  wrong) — is  that  the  motion 
of  the  cut-off  valve  is  introduced  into  the  mechanism  at  a  point 
where  it  makes  no  difference  what  the  motion  of  the  main  valve 
is,  or  whether  the  main  valve  moves  at  all  or  not.  This  cut-off 
valve  travels  through  a  certain  distance  and  a  uniform  distance 
relatively  to  the  main  valve,  and  therefore  a  certain  distance  by 
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the  port  in  the  main  valve  under  all  circumstances.  The  ad- 
vancing of  the  eccentric  simply  changes  the  time  when  cut-oflF  is 
effected,  but  does  not  change  the  speed  at  which  it  moves  in 
cutting  off,  nor  does  it  change  the  distance  that  it  travels  on  the 
main  valve.  It  would  cut  off  exactly  the  same  if  the  main  valve 
should  stand  still,  or  if  the  travel  of  the  main  valve  should  be 
doubled. 

Mr.  W,  S.  Rogers. — I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Mansfield  how, 
in  his  experience  and  practice,  he  finds  the  wear  of  this  slide 
valve  in  service  comparing  with  the  piston  valve  ?  Does  he  not 
find  leakage  in  the  piston  valve  overcoming  its  value  ?  I  would 
like  to  have  any  information  on  this  point  he  can  give  us. 

Mr,  James  Hartness, — As  I  understand  the  matter,  this  cut-off 
eccentric  has  a  fixed  eccentricity  to  the  main  eccentric.  Is  that 
right  ? 

Mr.  Mansfidd. — The  cut-off  eccentric  has  a  fixed  eccentricity 
to  the  main  shaft,  on  which  it  is  mounted.  This  is  intended  to 
be  shown  by  Fig.  47.     The  interesting  fact  is,  however,  that 


Fig.  68. 

through  the  combination  with  the  compound  rocker-arm,  the 
cut-off  eccentric  has  virtually  a  fixed  eccentricity  to  the  main 
eccentric. 

To  illustrate  this  point,  and  at  the  same  time  to  submit  the 
proof  asked  for  by  Mr.  Bockwood : 

In  Fig.  68  let  bo  represent  the  eccentricity  of  a  main  or  fixed 
eccentric  operating  the  main  valve,  and  let  eh  represent  the 
eccentricity  of  a  governing  eccentric  operating  the  cut-off  valve, 
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and  so  arranged  that  it  is  rotatively  adjustable  aboat  the  point 
b  by  means  of  the  governor.  Then,  as  will  be  shown,  if  connec- 
tions to  the  valves  be  made  directly  from  the  points  e  and  b, 
equivalent  movements  of  the  valves  will  be  produced  to  those 
made  by  means  of  the  rocker-arms  and  eccentrics  of  Fig.  47,  and 
these  movements  will  result  in  a  uniform  travel  of  the  cut-oflf 
valve  on  the  main  valve,  to  whatever  extent  the  point  of  cut- 
oflf  may  be  varied. 

In  Fig.  69  let  b  and  e  again  represent  the  centers  of  the  eccen- 
trics, rotative  respectively  about  the  centers  b  and  o  (o  being  the 
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center  of  the  shaft),  and  connected  to  their  respective  valves 
V  and  V. 

First  assume  that  the  eccentric  b  stands  still  in  the  position 
shown,  and  that  e  is  rotated  about  b.  Clearly  the  travel  of  the 
cut-oflT  valve  on  the  main  valve  will  be  that  due  to  its  eccentric, 
and  the  case  assumed  is  the  common  case  of  a  valve  driven  by  a 
fixed  eccentric. 

Suppose  the  eccentric  b  to  be  moved  to  any  other  position  of  its 
path  and  there  fixed.  Now  rotate  the  eccentric  e  again  about 
b ;  the  action  is  the  same  as  before — the  cut-oflT  valve  travels 
the  same  distance  on  its  seat  and  over  the  same  path. 

Now  suppose  Cy  fixed  relative  to  i,  and  both  to  revolve  about  o. 
It  will  be  seen  that  during  each  revolution  of  b  about  o,  e  makes 
a  revolution  about  6,  or  relative  to  b ;  theiefore  the  fact  that  b 
revolves,  does  not  alter  the  extent  of  travel  or  location  of  path 
of  valve  V  on  its  seat  on  valve  V.  Again,  suppose  e  to  be  angu- 
larly adjustable  about  i,  as  by  means  of  the  governor,  and  let  it 
be  adjusted  until  the  line  he  falls  on  ho.  If  Ite  is  equal  in  length 
to  />o,  then  e  coincides  with  o,  and  the  ((ctual  travel  of  the  cut-oflT 
valve  becomes  zero,  yet  its  travel  relative  to  the  main  valve  is 
not  changed,  for  f  still  makes  a  virtual  revolution  about  b  for 
each  revolution  of  the  fixed  eccentric  //. 

To  show  that  the  result  is  exactly  the  same  in  the  "  Buckeye  " 
combination,  let  us  refer  back  to  Fig.  47,  in  which  q  represents 
the  main  eccentric,  and  //  the  cut-ofi'  eccentric.     The  connection 
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of  g  to  its  yalye  is  practically  the  same  as  in  Fig.  69,  although 
at  an  intermediate  point  of  this  connection  the  rocker-arm  he  is 
introduced,  fixed  at  the  point  e  and  actuated  at  h  by  the  main 
eccentric  g. 

Pivoted  on  the  rocker-arm  fe,  at  about  its  middle  point  ^,  is 
the  secondary  rocker  cdf^  actuated  at  c  by  the  eccentric  A,  of 
fixed  eccentricity  to  the  main  shaft,  and  connected  at  /  to  the 
cut-oflF  valve. 

To  prove  that  the  cut-oflF  valve  travels  equal  distances,  and  on 
the  same  path,  on  the  main  valve,  we  have  only  to  prove  this 
relation  between  the  points  /  and  h,  for  the  valves  are  rigidly 
connected  to  these  points.  For  simplicity  assume  that  the 
throw  of  the  eccentrics  is  the  same,  also  that  /iZ  =  bd  =  de  =  dc. 
Next  assume  that  h  is  adjusted  about  the  shaft  until  it  coincides 
with  g.     Then  clearly  the  points  b  and  c.  Fig.  70,  move  with 

equal  velocity  in  the  same  direction  at  the  same 
time.  Therefore,  while  h  moves  to  ft,,  c  moves 
an  equal  distance  to  c^,  and  d  half  as  far  to  f/,. 
The  point/ remains  in  its  original  place,  with- 
FiG.  70.  ^^*  movement.      It  is,  however,  as  far  to  the 

left  of  li  as  it  was  before  to  the  right  of  h.  It 
has,  therefore,  virtually  moved  relative  to  h,  twice  bf,  equal  to  cc, 
equal  to  twice  the  eccentricity  of  the  cut-off  eccentric. 

Suppose  the  point  h,  Fig.  47,  to  be  adjusted  to  a  position 
opposite  to  /7,  then  the  points  b  and  c  move  with  equal  velocity 
in  opposite  directions  at  the  same  time,  and  we  have  the  case  of 
Fig.  71,  in  which  c  moves  to  c,  while  b  moves 
to  i„  causing  /  to  move  a  distance  equal  to 
the  sum  of  the  travel  of  both  valves,  but  in 
its  new  position  to  be  the  same  distance  to 
the  right  of  ft,  as  it  was  before  to  the  left  of 
ft,  a  distance  equal  to  ce;  therefore  its  path  relative  to  ft  was 
exactly  the  same  as  before. 

If  ft.  Fig.  47,  has  any  other  angular  position  relative  to  g,  then 
the  points  c  and  c,  Figs.  70  and  71,  representing  extremes  of 
movement,  are  not  changed  thereby,  for  the  distance  cc^  is  the 
distance  due  to  the  constant  throw  of  the  eccentric.  From  this 
it  follows  that /ft  -f/.ft,  must  be  constant,  proving  the  constancy 
of  the  cut-off  travel  on  the  main  valve. 

The  angular  adjustment  of  the  eccentric  by  the  governor 
causes  the  point  /  to  cross  ft  at  different  points  in  the  travel  of 
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J,  but  always  at  the  greatest  velocity  of  /,  since /crosses  b  when 
c  is  in  mid-travel. 

The  cut-off  therefore  takes  place  at  different  positions  of  the 
main  valve,  but  always  equally  sharp. 

The  cases  of  Figs.  70  and  71  are  extreme  cases  not  used  in 
practice,  since  the  angular  adjustment  of  the  cut-off  eccentric 
never  need  be  180  degrees.  Fig.  70  corresponds  to  a  very  late 
cut-off  occurring  when  the  main  valve  has  not  only  closed  but 
moved  a  distance  equal  to  its  lap  after  closure.  Fig.  71  corre- 
sponds to  a  very  early  cut-off  occurring  when  the  main  valve  is 
in  its  mid-position  and  must  move  through  its  lap  before 
opening. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  cut-off  eccentric  follows  the  main  in 
Fig.  69,  while  it  leads  the  main  in  Fig.  47.  This  is  due  in  the 
latter  case  to  the  reversal  of  movement  caused  by  the  lever ySc, 
otherwise  the  •combinations  are  practically  identical. 

It  should  be  added  in  behalf  of  the  "  Special  Commissioner  " 
referred  to  by  Mr.  Rockwood,  that  the  former  has  seen  his  error, 
and  withdrawn  his  denial  of  the  constancy  of  travel  on  its  seat 
of  the  Buckeye  cut-off  valve. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Rogers,  I  have  been  experimenting  in  this 
piston-valve  matter  during  the  last  two  years,  and  at  first  had 
some  question  as  to  the  result  with  reference  to  wear.  But 
experience  has  answered  the  question  satisfactorily.  The  con- 
stancy of  travel  of  the  valves  seems  to  overcome  all  difficulties. 
The  flat  valves  also  wear  well,  due  in  great  measure  to  the  same 
cause.  A  constant  travel  seems  to  be  a  very  important  item  in 
an  engine  valve. 
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NOTES  ON  BELTINO. 

BY  FRED.   W.    TATLOB,    PHILADELPHIA,    PA. 

(Member  of  the  Society.) 

INDEX  TO   NOTES   ON   BELTING,    AND   CONCLUSIONS  TO   BE   DRAWN 

FROM   THE   PAPER. 

In  using  belting  so  as  to  obtain  the  greatest  economy  and 
the  most  satisfactory  results,  the  following  rules  should  be 
observed : 


CODClusiODS. 


Oaktanned<'.'J'«I'^y?!.r-^ 


and  fulled 
leather  belts. 


No. 

1.  A  double  belt,  having  an 

arc  of   contact   of   180°, 

will  give  an  eflfective  pull 

on  the  face  of  a  pulley 

per  inch  of  width  of  belt 

of 35  lbs. 

Or  a  diflferent  form  of  same 

rule  : 
1    The  number  of  square  feet 

of    double   belt  passing 

around  a  pulley  per  min- 
ute required  to  transmit  I 

one  horse-power  is I  80  sq.  ft. 

Or  :  ; 

1.  The  number  of  lineal  feet  j 

of  double  belting  1  inch  j 

wide   passing  around   a 

pulley    per   minute    re- 1 

quired   to   transmit  one  i 

horse-power  is 950  ft. 


leather  belts, 'Refer  to  para- 
and  6  to  7  ply  I    graph  No. 
rabber  belts.! 


30  lbs. 


90  sq.  ft. 


1,100  ft. 


(81),   (82), 
(84),  (85) ; 
(22)&(26) 
to  (80). 

Driving 
power. 


*  Presented  at  the  New  York  Meeting  (December,  1898)  of  the  American 
Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  and  forming  part  of  Volume  XV.  of  the  Trana^ 
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CoDclasions. 


No. 


Or 


1.  A  double  belt  6  inches 
wide,  running  4,000  to 
4,500  feet  per  minute,  will 
'transmit 


Oak  tanned 
and  fulled 
leather  belts. 


Other  types  of  | 
leather  belts,  Refer  to  para, 
and  6  to  7  plj     graph  No. 
rubber  belts. 


30  H.R 


25  H.P. 


sj 


No. 


Conclusions. 


^ 


2.  The  belt  speed  for  maximum  economy 
should  be  from  4,000  to  4,500  feet  per 

minute. 

3.  The  best  distance  from  centre  to  centre 

of  shafts  is  from  20  to-25  feet. 

4.  The  faces  of  pulleys  should  be  about 

25^  wider  than  tlieir  belts. 
6.  When  it  is  necessary  to  run  night  and 
day  through  the  week  without  stop- 
ping, each  important  belt  should  be 
supplied  with  an  idler  pulley  which 
can  be  tightened  upon  it  while  run- 
ning, in  case  of  slip. 

6.  Idler  pulleys  work   most  satisfactorily 

when  located  on  the  slack  slide  of  the 
belt  about  one-quarter  way  from  the 
driving  pulley. 

7.  Belts  are  more  durable  and  work  more 

satisfactorily  made  narrow  and  thick, 
rather  than  wide  and  thin. 
^  8.  It  is  advisable  to  use  double  belts  on 
pulleys  12  inches  diameter,  or  larger. 

It  is  advisable  to  use  triple  belts  on  pul- 
leys 20  inches  diameter,  or  larger. 

It  is  advisable  to  use  quadruple  belts 
on  pulleys  30  inches  diameter,  or 
larger. 

9.  As  belts  increase  in  width  they  should 
also  be  made  thicker. 

10.  The  ends  of  the  belt  should  be  fastened 
together  by  splicing  and  cementing, 
instead  of  lacing,  wiring,  or  using 
hooks  or  clamps  of  any  kind. 


Refer  to  Paragraph  No. 

1  (87),   (88\   (83)  to 
[     (87).     Speed. 

/  (111\      Centre    to 
s      centre. 
)  (112).   Face  of  pul- 
S      leys. 


[(108).     Idler    pul- 
leys. 


(109).     Idler   loca- 
tion. 


I 


(95)  to  (103).  Thick- 
ness. 

(103)  and  (95)  to 
(102).  Minimum 
diameter  of  pul- 
ley for  given 
thickness. 

(101)  and  (102).  Ka- 
tio  of  thickness 
to  width. 

[(104)  to  (107),  (8). 
Splice. 
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No. 


Conclasions. 


11.  V- splice  should  be  used  on  triple  and 

quadruple  belts  and  when  idlers  are 
used.  Stepped  splice,  coated  with 
rubber  and  vulcanized  in  place,  best 
for  rubber  belts. 

12.  When  practicable,  belts  should  be  tight- " 

ened  Dv  moving  one  pulley  away  from 
the  other.  Countershafts  should  be 
mounted  on  frames,  and  raised  in  tight- 
ening vertical  and  diagonal  belts. 

13.  Belt  clamps  having  spring  balances  be- 

tween the  two  pairs  of  clamps  should 


Refer  to  Paragraph  No. 


(104)  to  (107). 
Splice. 


(110)  and  (9).  Tight- 
ening, best  meth- 
od. 


(122)  and  (10),  (11), 


be  used  for  weighing  the   tension  of  ^     ^H}  and  (68)  to 

the   belt  accurately  each    time   it  is        ^^^>  ^?r?8  ^^^^ 
tightened.  ance  belt  clamps. 


14.  When  it  is  impracticable  to  accurately 
weigh  the  tension  of  a  belt  in  tighten- 
ing it,  it  is  safe  to  shorten  a  double 
belt  one-half  inch  for  every  10  feet  of 
length,  if  it  requires  tightening,  when 
working,  according  to  the  ordinary 
rules,  under  a  total  load  of  111  lbs.  per 
inch  of  width  and  giving  an  effective 
pull  of  65  lbs.  per  inch  of  width.  If 
it  works  under  a  total  load  of  54  lbs. 
and  effective  pull  of  26  lbs.,  it  is  safe 
to  shorten  the  belt  one  inch  for  every 
ten  feet  of  length,  when  it  requires 
tightening. 


(122),  (59),  and  (58). 
Ti  gh  tening. 
Amount  to  cut 
out. 


J 


15.  Belts   should  be   cleaned  and  greased  )  ( 120 )   and   (  9  ). 

every  five  to  six  months.  (      Greasing. 

16.  Belts  should  be  tightened  and  repaired 

and  cared  for  out  of  working  hours  by 
one  man  as  far  as  practicable,  careful 
inspection  as  to  their  condition  being 
made  at  regular  intervals. 


(124),  (123)  and 
(15),  (10).  Care 
and  inspection. 


17.  Double  leather  belts  will  last  well  when 
repeatedly  tightened  under  a  strain 
(when  at  rest)  of  71  lbs.  per  inch  of 
width,  or  240  lbs.  per  square  inch  sec- 
tion. They  will  not  maintain  this 
tension  for  any  length  of  time,  how- 
ever. 


(121),  (46),  (40). 
Tension  to  which 
be  Its  can  be 
tightened. 
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No. 


Conclusions. 


Refer  to  Paragraph  No. 


18.  If  double  leather  belts  are  tightened 
while  at  rest  to  71  lbs.  per  inch  of 
width,  and  subjected  to  an  additional 
working  load  of  65  lbs.  per  inch  of 
width,  their  tension  will  fall  in  two 
and  one-half  months  so  as  to  be,  while 
at  rest,  33  lbs.  per  inch  width,  or  106 
lbs.  per  square  inch  section ; 

Their  average  tension  during  these  two 
and  one-half  months  being  46  lbs.  per 
inch  width,  or  150  lbs.  per  square  inch 
section  ; 

Their  average  total  load  during  these 
two  and  one-half  months  being  111  lbs. 
per  inch  width,  or  358  lbs.  per  square 
inch  section. 

These  are  the  conditions  under  which 
belts  work  when  tightened  according 
to  the  ordinary  rules. 


(52),  (53),  (48)  to 
(55),  (73),  (77)  to 
(80).  Fall  in  ten- 
sion. Average 
tension.  Average 
total  load  under 
ordinary  rule. 


19.  When  double  belts  are  first  tightened  to 
71  lbs.  per  inch  of  width,  and  then  sub- 
jected to  an  additional  working  load  of 
26  lbs.  per  inch  of  width,  their  tension 
falls  in  twenty-two  months  to  21  lbs. 
per  inch  width,  or  68  lbs.  per  square 
inch  section ; 

The  average  tension  during  this  time 
being  28  lbs.  per  inch  width,  90  lbs. 
per  square  inch  section  ;  and  the 

Average  total  load  being  54  lbs.  per 
inch  width,  174  lbs.  per  square  inch 
section. 

These  conditions  are  rather  less  severe 
on  belting  than  the  rules  which  we 
recommend  as  most  economical. 


(48)  to  (55),  (73), 
(77)  to  (80).  Fall 
in  tension.  Aver- 
age tension. 
Average  total 
load  under  more 
economical  load 
rule. 


"^20.  The  most  economical  average  total  load^ 
for  double  belting  is  65  to  73  lbs.  per 
inch  of  width — i.e.,  200  to  225  lbs.  per 
square  inch  section.  This  corresponds 
to  an  effective  pulling  power  of  30  lbs. 
per  inch  of  width,  and  with  rules  No. 
1,  given  above. 


(80)  and  (84)  to  (86). 
(72)  to  (75),  (77), 
(78),  (79).  Most 
economical  total 
load. 
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No. 


Conclusionp. 


notes.  f63),(64), 
(54),  and  (50). 
Life  of  belting. 


Refer  to  Paragraph  No. 

V    21.  Double  leather  belts,  when  treated  with " 

great  care  and  run  night  and  day  at 

moderate  speed,  should  last  for  seven 

years,  when  under  average  total  load 

of  111  lbs.  per  inch  width,  or  358  lbs. 

per  square  inch  section. 
They  should  last  for  18  years  when    (40).     See   foot- 
under  average  total  load  of  54  lbs.  per  ,^ 

inch  width,  174  lbs.  per  square  inch 

section. 
A  total  load  of  11 1  lbs.  per  inch  width 

corresponds  to  a  pulling  power  of  65 

lbs.  per  inch  width. 
A  total  load  of  54  lbs.  per  inch  width 

corresponds  to  a  pulling  power  of  26 

lbs.  per  inch  width. 

22.  The  total  life  of  belting,  cost  of  main- 
tenance and  repairs  and  the  interrup- 
tions to  manufacture  caused  by  belts, 
are  dependent  upon  the  total  load  to 
which  the  belts  are  subjected,  more 
than  upon  any  other  condition.  The 
other  conditions  chiefljr  affecting  the 
durability  of  belting  being  : 

1st.  Whether  spliced,  or  fastened  with 
lacing  or  belt  hooks. 

2d.  Whether  they  are  properly  greased 
and  kept  clean  and  free  irom  machine 
oil. 

3d.  The  speed  at  which  they  run. 

^'  23.  The  speed  at  which  belting  runs  has 
comparatively  little  effect  on  its  life 
until  it  passes  2,500  to  3,000  feet  per 
minute. 

^24.  In  a  machine  shop,  the  average  cost  in 
dollars  per  double  belt  per  year  of 
service,  including  original  cost  and 
cost  of  maintenance  and  repairs, 
proved  to  be  $6.72  for  such  belts  as 
were  used  under  the  ordinary  rules 
(111  lbs.  total  load  per  inch  of  width, 
giving  an  effective  pull  of  65  lbs.  per 
inch  of  widths  and  the  cost  was  found 
to  be  less  than  $5.70  for  belts  under 
total  load  of  54  lb&.,  effective  pull  of 
i6  lbs.,  per  inch  of  width. 


(73),  (63)  to  (74)  ; 
also  (104),  (121), 
(86),  (71).  Life 
h  of  belting  de- 
pendent upon 
total  load  and 
other  elements. 


(86)  to  (89),  and 
(71).  Life  not  af- 
fected by  speed. 


(41),  (32)  to  (37), 
(54)  and  (50). 
Total  cost  per 
year. 
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No. 


Conclusions. 


Refer  to  Paragraph  No. 


l/25.  The  cost  of  all  labor  and  materials^ 
used  in  the  maintenance  and  repairs 
of  double  belts,  added  to  the  cost  of 
renewals  as  they  give  out,  through  a 
term  of  years,  will  amount  on  an 
average  per  year  to  37j^  of  the  origi- 
nal cost  of  the  belts,  if  the  belts  are 
tightened  according  to  the  ordinary 
rules,  and  work  under  a  total  load  of 
111  lbs.  per  inch  of  width,  giving  an  I 
eflfective  pull  of  65  lbs.  per  inch  of 
width. 
If,  however,  the  belts  are  working  ac- 
cording to  a  more  economical  rule, 
under  a  total  load  of  54  lbs.  per  inch 
of  width,  and  an  effective  pull  of  26 
lbs.  per  inch  of  width,  the  annual  cost 
of  maintenance,  repairs,  and  renewals 
amounts  to  not  more  than  14^  of  the 
first  cost,  probably  less. 


(125)  and  (42),  and 
(32)  to  (41),  (54), 
(50).  Batio  of 
total  cost  per 
year  to  first 
cost. 


26.  The  cost  of  maintenance  and  repairs  of 
double  leather  belts  amounts  through 
a  total  life  of  6.7  years  (running  nignt 
and  day)  to  one  and  one-half  times 
the  first  cost  of  the  belts,  when  belts 
are  working,  according  to  the  ordi- 
nary rules,  under  a  total  load  of  111 
lbs.  per  inch  of  width,  and  are  giving 
an  effective  pull  of  65  lbs.  per  inch  of 
width. 
When,  however,  the  belts  are  working 
according  to  a  more  economical  rule, 
under  a  total  load  of  54  lbs.  per  inch 
of  width,  and  give  an  effective  pull  of 
26  lbs.  per  inch  of  width,  the  cost 
of  maintenance  and  repairs,  through 
a  term  of  8.^  years,  amounts  to  only 
30.45fe  of  their  first  cost. 


(66)  and  (65),  (84), 
(82)  and  (83), 
(54)  and  (50). 
Cost  of  main- 
tenance and  re- 
pairs. 


27.  The   total    stretch   of    leather    belting  )  / . q\       j  /aa\  /qq\ 
certainly  exceeds  6^c  of  the  original  /**^^^Jj^^^^^^ 


length. 
14 


\ 
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Conclusions. 


Refer  to  Paragraph  No. 


28.  The  stretcli  during  the  first  six  months 
of  the  life  of  belts  is  86^  of  their  en- 
tire stretch,  in  the  case  of  double  belts 
working,  according  to  ordinary  rules, 
under  a  total  load  of  111  lbs.  per  inch 
of  width,  and  giving  an  effective  pull 
of  65  lbs.  per  inch  of  width. 
If,  however,  the  belts  are  working  ac- 
cording to  a  more  economical  rule, 
under  a  total  load  of  54  lbs.,  giving  an 
effective  pull  of  26  lbs.,  the  stretch 
during  the  first  six  months  is  15^  of 
entire  stretch. 


(60),      (92),     (89). 

Y     Stretch     during 

first  six  months. 


29.  A  double  belt  will  stretch  ^  of  1^  of 
its  length  before  requiring  to  be  tight- 
ened, when  subject,  according  to  or- 
dinary rules,  to  a  total  load  of  ill  lbs. 
per  inch  of  width,  and  giving  an  effec- 
tive pull  of  6t5  lbs.  per  inch  of  width. 
A  double  belt  with  total  load  of  54 
lbs.,  effective  pull  of  26  lbs.,  stretches 
^  of  1^  before  requiring  tightening. 


y 


(58),(122),(73),(54), 
(50).  Stretch  be- 
tween tighten- 
ings. 


30.  The  most  important   consideration  in^ 
making  up  tables  and  rules  for  the 
use   and  care   of  belting  is  how  to 
secure  the  minimum  of  interruptions 
'     to  manufacture  from  this  source. 


!. 


(4),  (2),  (3),  (61), 
(62),  (84),  (85). 
Interruptions  to 
manufacture. 


31.  The  average  double  belt,  when  running^ 
nij^ht  and  day  in  a  machine  shop, 
will  cause  at  least  26  interruptions  to 
manufacture  during  its  life,  or  5  inter- 
ruptions per  year,  if  the  belts  work, 
according  to  ordinary  rules,  under  a 
total  loaa  of  111  lbs.  per  inch  of  width, 
and  give  an  effective  pull  of  65  lbs. 
per  inch  of  width.  If,  however,  they 
work  according  to  a  more  economical 
rule,  under  a  total  load  of  54  lbs., 
giving  an  effective  pull  of  26  lbs.,  then 
the  interruptions  to  manufacture  will 
not  average  oftener  for  each  belt  than 
one  in  sixteen  months. 


^ 


(67),  (61),  (62),  (54) 
and  (50).  Inter- 
ruptions to  man- 
ufacture 
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No. 


Concliipions. 


Refer  to  Paragraph  No. 


/  32.  In  a  carefully  conducted  experiment 
between  different  types  of  leather 
belts,  made  in  a  machine  shop,  last- 
ing 9  years,  between  40  and  50  belts 
being  used,  the  oak  tanned  and  fulled 
belts  showed  themselves  to  be  supe- 
rior in  all  respects  except  the  coeffi- 
cient of  friction  to  eitner  the  oak 
tanned  not  fulled,  the  semiraw-hide, 
or  raw-hide  with  tanned  face. 
They  lasted  longer,  caused  fewer  in- 
terruptions to  manufacture,  did  not 
stretch  unevenly,  stretched  less,  cost 
less  per  year  of  service,  required 
tightening  only  half  as  often,  and  gave 
less  trouble  when  first  started  than 
their  competitors. 

83.  Belts  of  any  width  can  be  successfully  ] 
shifted  backward  and  forward  on  tight 
and  loose  pulleys.  Belts  running  be- 
tween 5,000  and  6,000  feet  per  minute, 
and  driving  300  HP.,  are  now  being 
daily  shifted  on  tight  and  loose  pul- 
leys, to  throw  lines  of  shafting  in  and 
out  of  use. 


(91)  to  (95),  (16), 
(17).  Also  in 
general  (4)  to 
(62).  Oak  tanned 
and  fulled  bet- 
ter than  other 
types  of  belts. 


J 


(113)  and  (117). 
Large  shifting 
belts. 


y 


(117)  and  (113). 
Shifting  belts 
preferred  to  fric- 
tion clutch  pul- 
leys or  cut-off 
couplings. 


84.  Shifting  belts  are  much  to  be  preferred 
to  cut-off  couplings,  or  friction  clutch 
puUejrs,  for  throwing  heavy  lines  of 
shafting  in  and  out  oi  use. 

86.  The  best  form  of  belt  shifter  for  wide 
belts  is  a  pair  of  rollers  twice  the 
width  of  belt,  either  of  which  can  be 
pressed  onto  the  flat  surface  of  the 
Delt  on  its  slack  side  close  to  the 
.  driven  pulley,  the  axis  of  the  roller 
making  an  angle  of  75°  with  the  cen- 
tre line  of  the  belt. 

36.  Loose  puUeys  of  the  McCaffrey  typeKji^^     Good  loose 
would  appear  to  be  more  durable  than  )•  ^   _.:n 


(115)  to  (118).  Beit 
shifter  for  wide 
belts. 


others. 


j      pulley. 


1.  The  problems  in  belting,  while  apparently  at  first  sight 
so  simple,  are  in  reality  so  complicated,  and  so  many  considera- 
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tioriM  muHl  be  entertained  in  their  solution,  that  most  of  as  find 
onrMelveH  continually  forming  new  conclusions  on  the  subject 
and  reviMing  old  ones.  The  notes  contained  in  this  paper  are 
r>fllF?rod  not  as  a  strictly  logical  and  systematic  treatise,  but  with 
a  wiMh  U)  present  for  discussion  some  rather  disconnected  con- 
chiHionn  arrived  at  from  practical  rather  than  theoretical  con- 
siderations. 

2.  It  would  appear  from  a  study  of  the  best  experiments  and 
articles  cm  belting,  from  which  the  rules  and  tables  in  common 
use  have  )>een  deduced,  that  the  chief  consideration  has  been 
how  to  got  the  maximum  of  work  from  belting;  while,  in  making 
uj)  bolting  tables,  the  two  most  important  considerations — how 
to  Hocuro  the  minimum  of  interruptions  to  manufacture,  and  the 
tnaximurii  of  durability — have  not  hitherto  received  due  atten- 
tion. The  one  cxmsideration  which  should  have  more  weight 
than  all  others  in  making  up  tables  and  rules  for  the  use  and 
can^  of  bolting  is  how  to  secure  the  least  possible  interruption 
to  manufaoturo  from  this  source. 

}J.  It  is  the  writer's  judgment  that  belts  should  be  made 
heavier  and  run  more  slowly  than  theory  and  accepted  rules 
would  indicate,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  reducing  the  belt  bill  in 
thc^  long  run,  but  even  more  to  avoid  the  frequent  interruptions 
to  manufacture.  In  figuring  the  total  expense  of  belting,  and 
the  manufacturing  cost  chargeable  to  this  account,  I  think 
that  most  careful  observers  soon  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
by  far  the  largest  item  in  this  account  is  the  time  lost  on  the 
machines  while  belts  are  being  relaced  and  repaired.  This  is 
ccM*tainly  the  case  even  where  the  process  of  manufacture  is 
Huoh  that  any  one  machine  can  be  stopped  without  affecting  the 
ninning  of  its  neighbors,  but  far  more  so  in  those  establishments 
wlu>n>  the  running  of  a  series  of  machines  is  dependent  one 
upon  another,  and  tlie  stoppage  of  one  machine  involves  delays 
on  other*. 

A   NIXK   YEAIW'   EXPERIMENT  OX   BELTING.* 

•t,  Wliile  working  as  foreman  of  a  machine  shop,  the  tools  of 

*  This  oxiH»rimont  was  lu^de  in  the  machine  shop  of  the  Midvale  St^el  Co., 
of  rhiUd<»lphia,  l>e^innin^  in  1S$4  ar.d  tasting  until  lSd3  Daring  the  first  six 
Yr«r»  \\\^  ex}>eriment  wns  under  the  dirtH'tion  of  the  writer,  while  he  snccess- 
ivt^W  <xvupie«i  the  |xii(ition  of  foreman  of  machine  shop,  master  mechanic,  head 
of  the  drafting  txxmu,  «nd  chief  engineer,  after  which  time  it  was  oarefiiny  con- 
dwcte^l  hr  hi*  suo«N^«*r. 
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which  were  frequently  driven  to  their  maximum  capacity,  the 
writer  became  convinced  that  the  belts,  which  were  laced  accord- 
ing to  the  ordinary  rules,  were  a  great  source  of  loss  to  the  com- 
pany— not  so  much  from  the  cost  of  the  belting  and  the  labor 
of  lacing  as  from  the  incidental  delays  to  the  machines,  and  the 
diminished  output  of  the  shop  resulting  therefrom.  This  was 
particularly  emphasized  when  piece-work  rates  were  established, 
requiring  the  machines  to  be  driven  hard  and  continuously. 
The  belting  was  then  shown  to  be  by  far  the  largest  source  of 
trouble  in  the  shop. 

6.  In  looking  into  the  experiments  that  had  been  made  and 
the  articles  that  had  been  written  on  belting  up  to  this  time, 
it  was  found  that  all  carefully  conducted  and  recorded  ex- 
periments were  of  short  duration,  their  chief  object  being  the 
determination  of  the  coeflScient  of  friction.  But  of  equal  im- 
portance in  formulating  rules  for  belting  is  the  knowledge  of 
what  tension  can  be  surely  maintained  through  a  term  of 
months,  or  what  elements  chiefly  affect  the  durability  of  belting ; 
yet  these  considerations  appear  to  have  been  rather  neglected  by 
experimenters.  Very  little  information  could  be  obtained  either 
as  to  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  belts,  or  in  regard  to  the  inter- 
ruptions to  manufacture  from  belting,  when  used  under  known 
and  uniform  conditions  as  to  tension  and  general  treatment. 

6.  Believing  that  reliable  information  on  these  points  could 
only  be  obtained  by  means  of  an  experiment  lasting  through  a  term 
of  years,  the  writer  was  fortunate  in  having  the  opportunity  of 
making  a  trial  of  this  sort;  and  although  at  the  end  of  nine 
years  the  experiment  is  not  finished,  still  it  has  proceeded  far 
enough  to  enable  him  to  form  conclusions  which  are  interesting 
and,  it  is  believed,  useful. 

7.  In  1888  and  1884  the  writer  superintended  the  design  and 
erection  of  a  new  machine  shop,  in  which  many  of  the  machines 
from  an  old  shop  were  used. 

8.  As  a  result  of  experience  in  the  old  shop,  the  tight  and 
loose  pulleys  on  the  countershafts  were  made  much  larger  in 
diameter  and  of  wider  face,  so  that  the  belt  power  from  main 
line  to  couutershafting  was  made  about  two  and  one-half  times 
as  great  as  formerly.  All  belts  were  made  endless  by  splicing, 
glueing,  and  pegging,  instead  of  lacing  or  hooking,  and  double 
tdts  were  used  throughout  the  shop. 

It  was  found  impracticable  in  most  cases  to  alter  the  driving 
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pulleys  from  the  countershaft  to  the  machine,  since  generally 
cone  pulleys  were  used. 

9.  In  all  cases  the  countershafts  were  mounted  on  independ- 
ent frames,  which  could  be  raised  and  lowered  in  tightening  the 
belts  by  the  interposition  of  wooden  packing  pieces  of  varying 
thickness  between  the  frames  and  the  supporting  stringers 
overhead.  For  this  purpose  standard  packing  pieces,  varying 
by  eighths  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  were  always  kept  in  the  tool 
room.  With  this  method  of  tightening  it  was  seldom  necessary 
to  resplice  a  belt,  since  six  to  ten  inches  of  stretch  could  be 
taken  up  in  the  belt,  by  gradually  raising  the  countershaft,  before 
respUcing  became  necessary. 

10.  Belt  clamps  were  used  having  spring  balances  between 
the  two  pairs  of  clamps,  so  that  the  exact  tension  to  which  the 
belt  was  subjected  was  accurately  weighed  when  the  belt  was 
first  put  on,  and  each  time  it  was  tightened. 

11.  Experience  soon  demonstrated  about  the  length  of  time 
that  each  belt  would  run  without  requiring  to  be  tightened,  and 
at  approximately  regular  periods  the  spring-balance  belt  clamps 
were  put  on  to  each  belt  and  the  tension  of  same  weighed,  and 
the  countershaft  raised  just  enough  to  maintain  the  belt  at  its 
proper  tension.  For  this  reason,  it  was  a  matter  of  very  rare 
occurrence  that  a  belt  slipped  during  working  hours.  And  as 
the  belts  were  generally  tightened  on  Sundays  (the  shop  work- 
ing night  and  day),  the  minimum  of  delay  was  caused  on  the 
machines  from  this  source. 

12.  In  case  a  belt  slipped  while  the  machine  was  in  use,  the 
man  running  it  was  never  allowed  to  take  it  up.  It  was  reported 
to  the  foreman,  and  one  man — as  far  as  possible — took  care  of  all 
the  belts.  He  received  his  orders  from  and  made  his  returns 
in  writing  to  the  machine-shop  clerk,  concerning  time  and 
materials  used,  tension  of  the  belts,  kind  and  condition  of  the 
splices,  and  nature  of  repairs  made. 

13.  The  tension  under  which  each  belt  was  spliced  was  care- 
fully figured  so  as  to  place  it  under  an  initial  strain — while  the 
belt  was  at  rest  immediately  after  tightening — of  71  lbs.  per  inch 
of  width  of  double  belts. 

This  is  equivalent,  in  the  case  of 

Oak  tanned  and  fulled  belt8,  to  192  lbs.  per  square  inch  section. 
Oak  tanned,  not  fulled  belts,  •*  229   "      **        **        **         '* 
Semi-raw-bide  belts,  **  253   "      " 

Raw-hide  belts,  "  284 


(<      «(        (<  I  (( 
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14  At  intervals  of  about  three  months  for  the  first  two  years 
of  the  test,  and  after  this  time  at  intervals  of  about  five  months, 
each  belt  was  scraped  clean,  and  greased  with  the  kind  of  dub- 
bing recommended  by  the  maker  of  the  belt. 

15.  An  accurate  account  was  kept  of  the  original  cost  of  each 
belt,  and  every  item  of  expenditure,  both  for  labor  and  materials 
used  in  the  maintenance  and  care  of  same ;  also  the  exact  stretch 
of  each  belt  was  recorded,  and  its  method  of  treatment  through- 
out. 

16.  Having  determined  upon  the  above  method  of  treating  the 
belts  before  building  the  shop,  the  writer  concluded  that  this 
would  afford  an  excellent  opportunity  for  testing  several  types 
of  leather  belting.  He  therefore  selected  what  he  believed  to  be 
the  four  leading  types  of  leather  belts,  choosing  the  firm  with 
the  best  reputation  for  each  type,  and  used  the  types  in  about 
equal  numbers  through  the  shop.  As  the  shop  contained  a  good 
many  machines  of  the  same  kind,  which  were  run  under  the 
same  conditions,  it  was  possible  to  subject  the  competing  belts 
to  practically  the  same  conditions.  The  makers  were  all  in- 
formed of  the  nature  of  the  test  which  was  to  be  made,  and  were 
given  plenty  of  time  in  each  case  to  make  the  best  belts  of  their 
types,  so  that  none  but  first-class  belts  of  their  kinds  were 
used. 

17.  The  following  were  the  types  of  belts  selected: 

1.  Oak  tanned  and  fulled  leather. 

2.  Oak  tanned  but  not  fulled. 
8.  Semi-raw-hide. 

4.  Raw-hide  with  surface  tanned. 

18.  In  considering  the  results  of  this  test,  it  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  belts  called  "  shifting  "  are  those  running  from 
the  main  line  of  shafting  to  tight  and  loose  pulleys  on  the  coun- 
tershafts, and  that  these  belts  were  used  so  as  to  have  about 
two  and  one  half  times  as  great  transmitting  power  as  the  ordi- 
nary belting  rules  would  demand  ;  while  the  "  cone  "  belts,  ex- 
tending from  the  countershaft  to  the  machine,  are  used  accord- 
ing to  the  ordinary  rules  for  belting. 

19.  Below  will  be  found  a  summary  of  the  results  of  the  test 
obtained  from  a  study  of  the  records.  In  considering  these 
averages,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  test  was  begun  in 
1884,  since  which  time  (for  about  nine  years)  the  "shifting" 
belts  have  been  run  on  an  average  twenty  hours  per  day,  while 
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the  "  cone  "  belts  have  not  received  quite  such  steady  use,  since 
the  machines  were  stopped  while  work  was  put  on  and  taken 
off,  and  they  have  been  occasionally  idle  owing  to  a  lack  of 
work.  Still,  they  have  certainly  been  used  much  more  steadily 
than  those  in  the  average  machine  shop. 

20.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  records,  giving  the  exact 
details  of  the  cost  of  repairs,  tightening,  and  stretch,  etc.,  of 
each  belt,  are  so  voluminous  as  to  prevent  their  publication. 
They  would,  however,  fill  nearly  one-half  of  a  volume  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Society. 

The  records  of  many  of  the  individual  belts  are  erratic  in 
many  respects,  so  that  it  is  only  by  a  series  of  averages  that  we 
apparently  can  arrive  at  any  reliable  conclusions. 

21.  The  writer  in  this  paper  frequently  uses  the  expression, 
"  the  ordinary  rules  of  belting."  A  glance  at  The  Use  of  Belt- 
mg,  a  book  in  which  Mr.  John  H.  Cooper  has  carefully  com- 
piled all  of  the  belting  rules  established  by  the  best  authorities 
abroad  and  in  this  country,  shows  us  that  these  rules  present  a 
wide  range  of  difference,  the  ratio  of  divergence  between  the 
lightest  and  heaviest  rules  being  as  1  to  4.  By  the  expression, 
*'  the  ordinary  rules  of  belting,"  we  refer  to  a  mean  of  these 
various  rules,  which  gives  a  double  belt  a  pulling  power  of  65 
lbs.  per  inch  of  width,  and  places  the  most  economical  belt 
speed  at  between  5,000  and  6,000  feet  per  minute. 

In  reading  articles  on  belting,  we  note  that  there  seems  to  be 
no  uniformity  in  the  use  of  terms  to  express  the  tension  under 
which  belts  are  tightened,  and  the  loads  to  which  they  are  sub- 
jected while  running.  We  therefore  think  it  advisable  to  define 
the  meaning  which  we  attach  to  certain  terms. 

When  pulleys  upon  which  belts  are  tightened  are  at  rest,  both 
strands  of  the  belt  (the  upper  and  lower)  are  under  the  same 
stress  per  inch  of  width.  By  "  tension,"  "  initial  tension,"  or 
"  tension  while  at  rest,"  we  mean  the  stress  per  inch  of  width, 
or  {=quare  inch  of  section,  to  which  one  of  the  strands  of  the  belt 
is  tightened,  when  at  rest.  After  the  belts  are  in  motion  and 
transmitting  power,  the  stress  on  the  slack  side,  or  strand,  of 
the  belt  becomes  less,  while  that  on  the  tight  side — or  the  side 
which  does  the  pulling — becomes  greater,  than  when  the  belt 
was  at  rest.  Bv  the  term  ''total  load,"  we  mean  the  total  stress 
per  inch  of  width,  or  square  inch  of  section,  on  the  tight  side  of 
belt  while  in  motion. 
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The  difference  between  the  stress  on  the  tight  side  of  the  belt 
and  its  slack  side,  while  in  motion,  represents  the  effective  force 
or  pull  which  is  transmitted  from  one  pulley  to  another.  By 
the  terms  "working  load,"  "net  working  load,"  or  "effective 
pull,"  we  mean  the  difference  in  the  tension  of  the  tight  and 
slack  sides  of  the  belt  per  inch  of  width,  or  square  inch  section, 
while  in  motion,  or  the  net  effective  force  that  is  transmitted 
from  one  pulley  to  another  per  inch  of  width  or  square  inch  of 
section. 

22.  In  examining  the  summary  of  the  following  table,  please 
bear  in  mind  that  shifting  belts  were  so  used  as  to  be  subject  to 
a  net  working  load  only  j\  as  great  as  that  of  the  cone  belts 
(see  10  and  18).  Each  style  of  belt  was,  however,  tightened 
repeatedly  to  thq  same  tension,  71  lbs.  per  inch  of  width.  All 
belts  were  double  leather. 

The  cone  belts  were  supposed  to  give  an  effective  pull  on  the 
pulley  of  65  lbs.  per  inch  of  width,  and  the  shifting  belts  26  lbs. 

23.  Originally  about  fifty  belts  were  started  in  this  experi- 
ment, but  only  forty-two  were  found  available  for  making  up  the 
averages  given  beneath. 

24  The  shifting  belts  vary  in  dimensions  from  39  feet  7  inches 
long,  3.5  inches  wide,  .25  inch  thick,  to  51  feet  5  inches  long,  6.5 
inches  wide,  .37  inch  thick.  Cone  belts  vary  in  dimensions  from 
24  feet  7  inches  long,  2  inches  wide,  .25  inch  thick,  to  31  feet  10 
inches  long,  4  inches  wide,  .37  inch  thick. 

25.  The  shifting  belts  vary  in  speed  from  565  feet  per  minute 
to  1,570  feet  per  minute.  Cone  belts  vary  in  speed  from  225  feet 
per  minute  to  1,340  feet  per  minute. 
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63.  In  considering  the  above  table,  the  most  interesting  and 
important  fact  noticeable  is  the  superiority  of  the  shifting  to  the 
cone  belts  in  every  respect  except  first  cost  (32),  and  this  supe- 
riority is  even  much  greater  than  the  figures  would  indicate,  since, 
generally  speaking,  the  cone  belts  which  are  still  in  use  are 
nearly  worn  out,  having  reached  a  point  at  which  it  is  doubtful 
whether  it  pays  to  repair  them,  while  the  shifting  belts  are,  to 
all  appearances,  in  almost  as  good  condition  as  when  they 
first  went  into  use,  and  should  last  twice  as  long  as  they  have 
already. 

64.  I  think  it  would  be  safe  to  say  that  the  life  of  the  shifting 
belts  will  be  three  times  that  of  the  cone  (see  30  and  40,  with 
foot-notes),  and  already  the  total  cost  of  the  shifting  belts  per 
year  of  service  is  less  than  that  of  the  cone.     (See  41.) 

65.  A  comparison  of  the  first  cost  of  the  belts  (32)  is  scarcely 
fair  to  the  shifting  belts,  since,  owing  to  the  location  of  the 
machines,  the  cone  belts  are  only  two-thirds  as  long  as  their 
competitors  (26). 

66.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  after  8.8  years  of  life  the  total 
cost  of  maintenance  and  repairs  of  the  shifting  belts  (33  and 
31)  amounts  to  only  30.4^  of  the  original  cost,  while  with  the 
cone  belts  the  maintenance  and  repairs  through  a  life  of  6.7 
years  amounts  to  one  and  one-half  times  the  first  cost. 

67.  In  the  writer's  judgment,  by  far  the  greatest  point  of 
advantage  of  the  shifting  belts  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  interrup- 
tions to  manufacture  are  nearly  seven  times  as  frequent  with  the 
cone  as  with  the  shifting  belts  (62),  each  shifting  belt  having 
been  tightened  oi*  repaired  on  an  average  only  6.  times  during 
nine  years,  while  the  cone  belts  averaged  32  interruptions  *  to 
manufacture  in  0.7  years  (61) ;  the  shifting  belts  having  run  on  an 
average  twenty-two  months  without  tightening,  while  the  cone 
belts  ran  only  two  and  one-half  months  (56). 

In  ordinary  shop  practice,  belts  are  tightened  and  repaired 
during  working  hours,  and  usually  by  the  man  who  runs  the 
machine  which  they  drive  ;  so  that  we  are  not  far  out  of  the  way 
in  considering  the  interruption  to  manufacture  as  about  equal 
to  the  number  of  times  each  belt  was  repaired  or  tightened. 
"When  we  remember,  therefore,  that  these  belts  were  watched 

*  The  cleaning  and  greasing  of  the  belts  could  readily,  and  probably  would,  be 
done  in  almost  any  shop  outside  of  working  hours,  so  that  this  item  has  been 
left  out  in  63,  61,  and  56. 
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with  unusual  care,  and  treated  in  what  the  writer  believes  to  be 
the  best  known  manner  to  secure  durability,  he  thinks  it  safe  to 
say  that  the  interruptions  to  manufacture  in  the  average  shop  or 
mill  would  be  far  greater  than  here  recorded. 

68.  In  the  writer's  judgment,  by  far  the  most  important  matter 
to  be  determined  from  the  above  table  is  the  reason  why  the 
shifting  belts  have  proved  themselves  so  much  more  satisfactory 
than  the  cone,  and  with  this  end  in  view  it  may  be  well  to 
recapitulate  the  various  elements^  which  chiefly  affect  the  life 
and  satisfactory  running  of  belting.  They  were,  he  believes,  as 
follows : 

(1)  The  material  from  which  the  belts  are  made  and  the  method 
of  their  construction. 

(2)  The  means  of  fastening  and  tightening  them  on  the  pulleys 
— i,e.,  whether  laced,  spliced,  or  fastened  with  hooks. 

(3)  The  care  and  regularity  with  which  they  are  greased,  and 
whether  they  are  kept  clean  and  free  from  machinery  oil. 

(4)  The  general  nature  of  the  service  which  the  belts  are  called 
upon  to  perform. 

(5)  Whether  the  belts  run  vertically  or  horizontally. 

(6)  The  relative  length  of  the  belts. 

(7)  The  relative,  speed. 

(8)  The  tension  under  which  they  were  tightened. 

(9)  The  average  total  load  to  which  they  are  subjected  while 
working. 

69.  Since  the  "  shifting  "  and  "  cone  '*  belts  were  made  by  the 
same  makers  and  of  the  same  materials,  and  were  spliced  on 
the  pulleys  and  greased  and  treated  in  exactly  the  same  way, 
we  need  not  consider  the  first  three  elements  as  given  above. 

As  to  the  fourth — "  the  general  nature  of  the  service  of  the 
belts  " — I  think  that  to  be  used  on  either  tight  and  loose  pul- 
leys or  cone  pulleys  is  about  as  severe  a  duty  as  belts  are  called 
upon  to  perform.  It  would  be  difficult  to  say,  however,  which 
of  the  two  duties  is  the  harder  on  belting,  so  that  I  do  not  think 
that  we  can  look  here  for  an  answer  to  the  question. 

70.  Undoubtedly,  horizontal  belts  will  run  under  a  lower  ten- 
sion than  vertical,  and  in  this  respect  the  service  of  the  cone 
belts  was  rather  more  severe  than  that  of  the  others. 

It  will  be  remembered,  however,  that  when  the  machines  were 
moved  from  the  old  shop  to  the  new  one  in  which  this  experi- 
ment was  made,  the  tight  and  loose  pulleys  on  the  countershafts 
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were  all  thrown  away  and  far  larger  ones  substituted  for  them. 
This  was  done  because  the  shifting  belts  in  the  old  shop  were 
such  a  great  source  of  trouble.  They  were  there  run  under  the 
same  "  total  load  "  as  the  cone  belts,  and  owing  to  their  inac- 
cessibility undoubtedly  wasted  more  time  than  the  others.  It 
would  appear,  therefore,  that  the  direction  in  which  the  belts  run 
does  not  seriously  affect  their  durability. 

71.  In  the  sixth  element — "  the  length  of  the  belts  " — the 
shifting  belts  unquestionably  have  an  advantage,  since  they  are 
one-half  longer  than  the  cone  belts  (26) ;  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
(other  things  being  equal)  the  life  of  the  belt  should  be  greater 
as  the  belt  increases  in  length,  up  to,  say,  50  feet.  The  small 
difference  in  the  length  of  the  belts,  however,  would  not  at  all 
account  for  the  great  superiority  of  the  shifting  belts,  and  this 
advantage,  it  would  seem,  must  be  much  more  than  overbalanced 
by  the  fact  that  the  shifting  belts  ran  about  twice  as  fast  as  the 
cone  belts  (29),  and  were  always  running  when  the  main  line  of 
shafting  was  moving.  The  fact  that  the  shifting  belts  ran  about 
twice  as  fast  as  the  cone  belts,  and  yet  lasted  so  much  longer 
and  worked  in  every  way  so  much  more  satisfactorily,  shows  that 
the  relative  speed  of  belts  (at  moderate  speeds  at  any  rate)  has 
but  little  effect  on  their  durability. 

72.  It  is,  however,  without  doubt  in  elements  8  and  9  that 
we  find  the  answer  to  our  question,  for  while  the  two  classes  of 
belts  were  repeatedly  tightened  to  the  same  initial  tension,  71 
lbs.  per  inch  of  width,  or  239  lbs.  per  square  inch  section 
(see  46  and  47),  the  shifting  belts  were,  owing  to  their  greater 
speed  and  width  (see  27  and  29),  subjected  to  a  far  lighter 
total  load  than  their  competitors  (see  54  and  55),  and  to  this 
fact  their  great  superiority  over  the  cone  belts  is  undoubtedly 
due. 

73.  The  good  effects  of  the  lower  "  total  load  "  to  which  the 
shifting  belts  were  subjected  can  be  clearly  traced  through  sev- 
eral items  in  the  table.  The  most  important  of  these  would 
seem  to  be  item  48,  showing  the  tension  to  which  the  belts  had 
fallen  when  they  required  tightening. 

The  averages  in  this  item  *  (for  the  cone  belts  especially) 
show  the  exact  point  in  the  tension  of  the  belts  at  which  they 

*  The  writer  did  not  appreciate  the  importance  of  this  item  when  the  experi- 
ment started.  It  was  entered  on  the  reconis  merely  as  a  matter  of  interest  and 
without  regard  to  its  usefulness. 
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■were  just  able  to  do  tlie  wort  required  of  them,  and  it  will  be 
remembered  tbiit  this  point  waa  in  no  way  arbitrarily  deter- 
mined, but  was  fixed  by  each  belt  for  itself  by  giving  indications 
thiit  it  was  about  to  slip  seriously.  It  should  be  noted  that  in 
the  case  of  the  shifting  belts  they  rarely,  if  ever,  slipped. 

They  were  taken  up,  in  almost  every  case,  because  they  had 
stretched  so  much  that  they  began  to  Sop  and  jump  about  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  be  iu  danger  of  dama^ng  themselves. 

In  examining  items  41!,  48,  and  56,  we  note  that  it  only  took 
two  and  one-half  months  for  the  cone  belts  to  fall  from  the 
initial  tension  of  71  lbs.  per  square  inch  of  width  to  33  lbs., 
their  slipping  point,  while  the  shifting  belts  were  twenty- 
two  mouths  iu  falling  from  71  lbs.  to  a  tension  of  21  lbs. ;  and 
nndonbtedly,  if  the  cone  belts  had  been  subjected  to  as  light 
a  total  load  as  their  competitors,  they  would  have  run  equally 
loi^  without  requiring  to  be  tightened.  Another  good  eflFect 
of  the  light  "total  loail"  on  the  shifting  belts  is  seen  in 
items  67  and  58,  as  they  stretched  VVb  of  one  per  cent,  before 
having  to  be  tightened,  while  the  cone  belts,  which  were  subject 
to  twice  as  great  a  total  load  (see  54),  required  tightening  after 
tliey  had  stretched  pV^  of  one  per  cent. 

Summarizing  the  above,  we  may  state  that  the  total  life  of 
belting,  cost  of  maintenance  and  repairs,  and  the  inteiTuptiona 
to  manufacture  caused  by  belts,  are  dependent  upon  (1)  the  "  total 
load  "  to  which  they  are  subjected,  more  than  upon  aJiy  other 
oondition ;  and  that,  in  our  judgment,  the  other  conditions 
chiefly  affecting  the  durability  of  belting  are :  'i  ^W 

(2)  Whether  the  belta  are  spliced,  or  fastened  with  lacing  or   ^-/^ 
belt  hooks. 

(3 1  ^Hiether  they  are  properly  greased  and  kept  clean  and 
free  from  machinery  oil. 

(4)  The  speed  at  which  they  are  run. 

74.  Having  demonstrated  the  fact  that  the  life,  cost  of  main- 
tenance, and  the  interruptions  to  manufacture  are  chiefly  de- 
pendent n])on  the  average  total  load  to  which  belts  are  sub- 
jected, it  becomes  of  the  utmost  importance  for  us  to  determine 
the  maximum  average  "total  loEid"  per  inch  of  width  of  belt 
compatible  with  economy. 

Before  entering  into  the  discussion  of  this  matter,  the  writer 
wishes  to  state  that  he  knows  of  no  way  in  which  this  problem 
can  be  solved  with  absolute  certainty.     The  conclusions  finally 
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arrived  at  are  dependent  npon  bo  many  conditions  that  while 
they  appear  to  be  close  to  the  truth,  he  holds  himself  ready  to 
again  modify  hia  views  on  this  subject,  aa  he  has  several  times 
in  the  past.  One  thing,  however,  is  proved  beyond  a  doubt  by 
these  experiments  ;  namely,  that  the  ordinary  rules  place  belting 
under  entirely  too  severe  a  "total  load." 

75.  Probably  the  most  accurate  way  of  arriving  at  the  average 
strain  to  which  the  belting  was  subjected  would  have  been  a 
series  of  dynamometer  tests  on  the  machines.  This,  however, 
the  writer  has  had  no  opportunity  of  making. 

It  would  seem  as  though  the  effective  pull  of  the  belt  on  the 
rim  of  the  puUey  might  be  calculated  by  considering  the  ten- 
sion of  the  cone  belts  at  the  time  when  they  required  tighten- 
ing (see  46),  in  connection  with  their  coefficient  of  friction,  and 
the  well-known  belt  formulse. 

However,  in  looking  through  the  careful  experiments  to  deter- 
mine the  coefficient  of  friction  made  by  General  Morin;  Messrs. 
Briggs  and  Towne,  of  the  Tale  &  Towne  Manufacturing  Co., 
Conn.;  Messrs.  "Wilfred  Lewis  and  J.  8.  Bancroft,  for  Wm.  Sellers 
&  Co.,  of  Philadelphia;  Prof.  G.  Lanza,  of  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology ;  and  Mr.  Edward  Sawyer,  of  Boston, 
we  see  that  the  coefficient  of  friction  varies  from  15%  to  135S, 
according  to  the  nature  and  condition  of  pulleys  and  belts, 
the  belt  dressing,  the  amount  of  slip,  and  even  the  atmospheric 
conditions. 

And,  again,  the  notable  discovery  of  Messrs,  Lewis  and  Ban- 
croft (whose  experiments,  on  the  whole,  appear  to  be  the  most 
carefully  and  thoroughly  conducted),  that  the  "sum  of  the  ten- 
sions on  both  sides  of  the  belt  does  not  remain  constant,"  upsets 
all  previous  theoretical  belting  formulae. 

"NVTien  we  consider  these  facts,  it  would  seem  doubtful  whetijer 
any  calculation  on  the  subject  would  lead  to  reliable  results. 

76.  The  writer,  however,  made  out  a  series  of  tables  fixing 
piece-work  prices  for  almost  every  machine  in  the  shop,  and 
before  arranging  these  tables  a  aeries  of  experiments  were  car- 
ried out  to  determine  the  pressure  required  to  cut  steel  under 
various  conditions. 

Figuring  backward  through  the  driving  mechanism  of  the 
machine  from  the  cutting  tool  to  the  cone  pulley,  the  work 
called  for  in  the  piece-work  tables  demanded  an  avert^e  effective 
pull  on  the  rim  of  the  pulley  of  65  lbs.  per  inch  of  width  of 
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the  lielt,  and  as  tlie  cuts  called  for  iii  the  tables  were  almost  uni- 
veraally  taken,  up  to  the  time  that  the  belts  required  retightea- 
ing,  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  "  cone  "  l»elts  averaged  an 
effective  pull  of  66  lbs.  [.ler  inch  of  width.  If  this  ia  a  fact,  it 
of  course  follows  that  the  average  net  working  load  of  the  shiftr 
iug  belts  is  '20  lbs.  per  inch  of  width.     (See  10,  18,  60,  and  51.) 

77.  In  estimating  the  average  tension  in  pounds  per  inch  of 
width,  as  given  in  52,  we  have  concluded  that  since  it  required 
only  two  and  one- half  months  (see  56 1  for  the  cone  belts  to  fall 
in  tension  from  71  lbs.  (see  46)  to  33  lbs.  (see  48),  therefore  tiie 
fall  in  the  tension  of  the  shifting  belts  from  71  lbs.  Until  the 
tension  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  33  lbs.  must  also  have  been 
rapid.  We  note,  however,  that  it  required  twenty-two  montlis 
for  the  shifting  belts  to  fall  in  tension  from  71  lbs.  to  22  lbs. 
It  is  safe  to  say,  therefore,  that  during  the  greater  part  of  this 
twenty-twn  months  the  tension  of  the  shifting  belts  must  have 
been  below  33  lbs.,  and  appioaching,  during  this  time,  more  and 
more  slowly  the  lower  limit  of  21  lbs. 

On  drawing  a  curve  which  approximately  represents  the  fall  in 
tension  corresponding  to  the  months  of  service,  the  average  ten- 
sion of  shifting  belts  was  seen  to  be  about  28  lbs.  per  inch  of 
width  {see  62),  while  the  corresponding  figure  for  cone  belts 
■was  believed  to  be  about  46  lbs. 

Adding  together  the  net  working  load  (see  60)  and  the  average 
tension  (see  52),  we  arrive  at  the  "  average  total  load  "  on  the 
belts  (see  64  and  55),  54  lbs.  per  inch  of  width  with  shifting,  and 
111  lbs,  witli  cone,  belts. 

78.  The  various  authorities  which  the  writer  has  studied  place 
the  safe  total  load  of  belting  per  square  inch  of  section  at  from 
290  to  500  lbs.  per  square  inch  of  section.  Generally  speaking, 
these  authorities  base  their  total  load  upon  the  tensile  strength 
of  leather,  taking  an  arbitrary  percentage  of  this  tensile  strength 
as  their  safe  load.  So  far  as  I  know,  they  give  no  reason  why 
they  choose  this  particular  fraction  of  the  breaking  strength  aa 
their  safe  load,  and  therefore  their  conclusions  seem  arbitrary 
and  unsatisfactory. 

79.  Since  the  shifting  belts  have  proved  themselves  so  much 
more  economical  tlian  their  competitors,  and  since  their  economy 
is  due  to  their  lower  "total  load,"  we  see,  from  items  54  and  55, 
that  a  total  load  of  111  lbs,  per  inch  of  width,  or  358  lbs.  per 
square  inch  section  of  belts,  is  too  great  for  economy ;  54  lbs.  per 
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inch  width,  or  174  lbs.  per  square  inch  sectiou,  being  Ear  more 
economical  and  satisfactory. 

Evidently  then  the  most  economical  total  load  for  belting 
must  lie  between  174  lbs.  and  357  lbs.  per  square  inch  of  section 
of  belt.* 

The  above  experiment  does  not,  however,  furnish  siifdcient 
data  for  accurately  determining  the  most  economical  total  load 
for  belting,  although  it  fixes  two  limits  between  which  this  load 
must  lie,  and  I  think  demonstrates  beyond  question  that  the 
hitherto  assumed  "  economical  total  loads "  are  entirely  too 
high.  The  writer  is,  however,  obliged,  as  all  previous  experi- 
menters on  belting  have  been,  to  arbitrarily  state  what  he  be- 
lieves this  economical  load  to  be, 

For  several  years  past  the  writer  has  used  the  following  rules 
with  satisfaction,  and  he  believes  them  to  represent  the  most 
economical  practice : 

80.  The  average  total  load  on  belting  should  be  200  to  225 
lbs.  per  square  inch  section  of  belt. 

81 .  Six-  and  seven-ply  rubber  belts,  and  all  double  leather  belts 
except  oak  tanned  and  fulled,  will  transmit  economically  a  pull 
of  SO  Ibe.  per  inch  of  width  to  the  rim  of  the  pulley. 

82.  Oak  tanned  and  fulled  double  leather  belts  will  transmit 
economically  a  pull  of  iJ5  lbs.  per  inch  of  width. 

83.  The  most  economical  speed  for  belting  is  4,000  to  4,500 
feet  per  minnte. 

84.  The  writer  has  recently  had  a,  most  unfortunate  but  inter- 
esting opportunity  of  comparing  the  ordinary  rules  for  belting 
with  the  above  rules. 

For  three  years  past  he  has  been  engaged  as  general  manager 
of  a  company  in  building  and  organizing  two  large  snlphite  pulp 
mills,  in  which  about  3,500  H.P,  is  transmitted  by  belting,  this 
power  being  transmitted  in  units  varying  from  1,000  H.P.  to  a  belt 
down  to  a  few  horsepower  per  belt.  The  shafting  runs  night  and 
day  throughout  the  week  from  Sunday  to  Sunday,  without  a 
shut-down.  Through  a  misunderstanding,  during  the  absence  of 
the  writer  at  one  of  the  mills,  one  half  of  the  other  mill,  aggre- 

*  A  lotnl  Inad  oF  174  lbs.  is  t-ridundf  lighter  thun  Is  required  fnr  econotu;. 
Hince  an  i-i  ami  nation  of  the  rocorde  of  the  slilfLing  bellB  showg  tUat  they  rati  od 
SQ  Hvefaffe  iweatv-two  mnntlis  wltbout  reqiilring  tigblflning  (sec  56),  and  thai 
even  at  tbe  end  of  this  ttme  tliey  did  uot  often  alip  ou  tbe  pulteya,  but  were 
geatnWy  tightened  on  ai-cinint  of  llieir  flop. 
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gating  about  900  H.P.,  was  belted  under  the  following  rule, 
which  is  believed  to  be  about  an  average  of  the  ordinary  belting 
practice : 

"  A  double  leather  belt,  or  six-  to  seven-ply  rubber  belt,  will 
transmit  65  lbs.  pull  per  inch  of  width  to  the  rim  of  the  pulley." 

The  speed  of  the  belting  was  from  5,000  feet  to  6,000  feet  per 
minute. 

About  one-third  of  the  belting  in  the  mill  was  leather,  and 
two-thirds  rubber. 

On  the  return  of  the  writer  to  the  mill,  the  second  half  of  the 
mill  was  belted  on  the  basis  of  30  lbs.  pull  per  inch  of  width  of    '^ 
double  belt  transmitted  to  the  pulley,  and  a  belt  speed  of  4,000 
to  4,500  feet  per  minute. 

85.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  belting  of  the  first  half  of  this 
mill  (ordinary  rule)  gave  one  hundred  times  as  much  trouble  as 
that  of  the  second  hal£  In  fact,  the  belting  proved  to  be  the 
chief  source  of  trouble  and  expense  in  running  the  first  half  of 
the  mill,  owing  to  the  frequent  interruptions  to  manufacture 
caused  by  it ;  while  that  of  the  second  half  ran  from  the  start 
with  almost  no  trouble. 

This  has  proved  to  be  a  most  emphatic  though  expensive 
confirmation  of  the  results  of  the  nine  years'  experiment  above 
described. 

86.  Begarding  the  speed  of  belting,  we  see  that,  at  moderate 
speeds,  surely  the  speed  of  the  belting  has  little  or  no  effect  on 
its  durability,  since  the  shifting  belts,  which  lasted  so  rbuch 
longer  than  the  cone  belts,  ran  about  twice  as  fast.    (See  29.) 

When  the  speed,  however,  becomes  sufficiently  high  for  the 
centrifugal  force  in  rounding  the  pulleys  to  play  an  important 
part  in  increasing  the  "  total  load  "  of  the  belt,  it  becomes  a 
most  important  element  affecting  the  life  of  the  belting. 

87.  The  writer  has  adopted  a  speed  of  from  4,000  to  4,500  feet 
per  minute  as  the  most  economical  belt  speed  for  several  reasons, 
one  of  which  is  that  belting  running  above  this  speed  has  a 
great  tendency  to  run  in  waves  on  the  slack  side,  and  flop  about 
and  oscillate  from  side  to  side  of  the  pulleys,  and  so  cause  rapid 
wear,  this  tendency  being  greater  and  more  dangerous  as  the 
width  of  the  belt  with  relation  to  its  thickness  increases. 

The  principal  reason  for  adopting  this  speed,  however,  is  that, 
when  the  centrifugal  force  is  taken  into  consideration,  a  total 
load  of  from  200  to  225  lbs.  per  square  inch  section  gives  a 
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maximum  of  efficiency  when  the  belt  runs  at  4,000  to  4,500  feet 
per  minute. 

88.  In  this  connection,  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  remark- 
able formula,  developed  by  Mr.  Wilfred  Lewis,  for  determining 
the  maximum  economical  speed  of  belting  corresponding  to 
given  total  load. 

The  writer  regards  this  as  one  of  the  few  valuable  belting 
formulae  deduced  exclusively  from  theoretical  considerations, 
and  as  its  value  appears  to  have  been  rather  overlooked,  he 
takes  the  liberty  of  quoting  from  Messrs.  Lewis  &  Bancroft's  ex- 
periments, made  for  Wm.  Sellers  &  Co.,  as  follows  : 

"  F  =  velocity  of  belt  in  feet  per  second. 

;S'  =  working  strength  of  leather  in  pounds  per  square  inch. 

"  The  velocity  at  which  the  maximum  amount  of  power  can  be 
transmitted  by  any  given  belt  is  independent  of  its  arc  of  con- 
tact and  coefficient  of  friction,  and  depends  only  upon  the  work- 
ing strength  of  the  material  and  its  specific  gravity. 

"  From  equation  we  obtain  for  the  maximum  power  of  leather 
belts  the  condition : 

and  for  any  other  material  whose  specific  gravity  is  y,  we  find 

F=5|/-." 

y 

If  we  insert  in  the  above  formula  the  total  load  of  200  lbs., 
which  the  writer  believes  to  be  most  economical  load,  we  have 
4,500  feet  as  the  speed  of  maximum  efficiency  of  the  belt. 

STRETCH. 

89.  A  study  of  the  stretch  of  belts  and  the  frequency  with 
which  they  require  tightening,  and  the  portion  of  their  life 
during  which  they  require  repairing,  leads  us  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  is  an  elastic  limit  in  belting  to  a  certain  extent  anal- 
ogous, as  far  as  it  affects  the  life  of  the  belt,  to  that  existing  in 
iron  and  steel.  From  the  standpoint  of  stretch  it  would  seem 
as  though  the  life  of  belts  could  be  divided  into  three  periods  : 

(1)  The  period  of  unequal  stretch,  during  which  the  rapidity  of 
stretch  and  frequency  of  tightening  gradually  diminish  until  the 
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stretch  becomes  approximately  uniform.  This  period  lasts  from 
about  four  to  twelve  months  after  the  belt  first  goes  into  use ; 
the  stretch  during  the  first  week  being  usually  very  great,  and 
gradually  diminishing  until  it  becomes  comparatively  uniform. 

(2)  The  period  of  uniform  stretch,  lasting  until  the  belt  re- 
quires more  or  less  frequent  repairs.*  At  the  end  of  this  period 
some  portions  of  the  belt  appear  to  be  strained  beyond  their 
elastic  limit. 

(3)  The  period  of  uneven  stretching.  During  this  period 
portions  of  the  belt  appear  to  stretch  much  more  than  others, 
or  possibly  the  fibres  of  the  belt  begin  to  yield,  causing  more 
and  more  frequent  repairs,  and  finally  throwing  the  belt  out  of 
use. 

It  would  seem  as  though,  for  each  type  of  belting,  each  belt 
could  stretch  a  certain  per  cent,  of  its  length  before  reaching  its 
elastic  limit,  and  that  in  this  way  the  amount  of  stretch  of  a 
belt  at  any  particular  time  might  be  a  fairly  accurate  index  as 
to  its  remaining  life. 

In  examining  the  percentage  of  stretch  of  the  shifting  belts  as 
compared  with  that  of  the  cone,  given  in  44,  it  would  appear 
that  the  shifting  belts  were  not  quite  half  worn  out ;  and  this 
would  seem  from  an  examination  of  the  belts  to  be  the  case. 

90.  A  consideration  of  items  33  and  34  leads  us  to  inquire, 
"  When  is  a  belt  worn  out  ?  "  It  would  seem  as  though  in  some 
cases  it  would  have  been  cheaper  to  put  on  a  new  belt  than  to 
continue  to  repair  the  old  one. 

In  almost  all  cases  a  large  part  of  the  cost  of  repairs  occurs 
during  the  last  three  years  of  its  life,  although  with  the  cone 
belts  the  cost  of  maintenance  during  the  first  year  is  also  heavy, 
owing  to  the  excessive  stretch  when  they  first  go  into  use. 
(59,  60.) 

91.  Bef erring  again  to  the  tabulated  results  of  the  leather 
belt  experiment,  next  in  interest  to  the  comparison  of  the  shift- 
ing and  cone  belts  comes  the  relative  merits  of  the  various 
types  of  belts  used.  The  oak  tanned  and  fulled  belts  here  show 
themselves  beyond  question  to  be  superior  in  all  respects, 
except  the  coefficient  of  friction,  to  their  competitors. 

*0f  course,  the  repairs  here  referred  to  are  those  resulting  from  the  yielding  of 
some  portion  of  the  leather  or  the  splices  of  the  belt  through  natural  use.  There 
are  more  or  less  repairs  to  ev^ery  belt  from  the  time  it  first  goes  into  use,  result- 
ing from  accidents. 
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It  will  be  noted  that  a  far  larger  per  cent,  of  the  oak  tanned 
and  fulled  belts  are  still  in  use  than  any  of  the  others  (see  30) ; 
that  their  life  is  longer,  and  that  none  of  them  stretched  un- 
evenly and  were  thrown  out  of  use  in  the  early  part  of  their 
life  (see  40,  with  foot-notes) ;  that  the  cost  per  year  of  service 
is  less  (see  41),  the  total  stretch  is  less  (see  43  and  44),  and 
the  interruptions  to  manufacture  were  less  (see  61  and  62) ; 
that  their  competitors  required  tightening  fully  twice  as  often 
(see  56),  and  that,  in  spite  of  this,  the  average  total  stretch  and 
percentage  of  stretch  between  tightenings  was  greater  with  the 
other  belts  than  with  the  oak  tanned  and  fulled.  (See  57  and 
68.) 

92.  It  is  also  seen  that  the  oak  tanned  and  fulled  belts  stretch 
far  less  actually  and  relatively  to  their  total  stretch  during  the 
first  six  months  of  use  than  the  others  (see  59  and  60^,  so 
that  they  give  less  trouble  when  machinery  is  first  started, 
which  is  the  time  when  one  can  least  afford  to  be  bothered  with 
belts. 

93.  We  note,  however,  that  the  coefficient  of  friction  of  the 
other  belts  is  somewhat  greater  than  that  of  the  oak  tanned  (see 
48),  since  the  oak  tanned  and  fulled  required  tightening  when  their 
tension  had  fallen  to  37.6  lbs.  per  inch  of  width,  while  the 
others,  on  an  average,  fell  as  low  as  31.3  lbs.  per  inch  of  width 
before  requiring  tightening.  For  this  reason,  the  journal  fric- 
tion, and  therefore  power  lost,  with  the  oak  tanned  and  fulled 
was  slightly  greater  than  with  the  others. 

94.  The  coefficient  of  friction  of  one  of  the  raw-hide  belts  used 
in  this  experiment  was  determined  by  Messrs.  Lewis  and  Bancroft 
in  their  experiment  (the  results  of  their  experiments  on  this 
belt  being  given  in  their  Table  III.).  The  coefficient  of  friction 
of  this  belt,  when  tested  immediately  after  its  temporary  re- 
moval from  the  pulleys,  in  the  Midvale  test,  proved  to  be  in 
many  cases  over  100,*^,  and  yet,  in  spite  of  this  great  advantage, 
this  type  of  belting  is  shown  in  the  table  to  be  far  less  economi- 
cal than  the  oak  tanned  and  fulled. 

95.  The  chief  characteristic  in  which  the  oak  tanned  and 
fulled  belts  differed  from  the  others  was  their  stiffness.  They 
were  far  less  pliable  than  any  of  the  others,  and  I  am  inclined 
to  attribute  a  considerable  part  of  their  superiority  to  this  prop- 
erty. Certainly,  lateral  stiffness  is  a  most  desirable  quality  in  a 
belt  which  is  to  be  used  as  either  a  shifting  belt  or  on  cone 
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pulleys.  A  pliable  belt  used  under  these  conditions  is  far  more 
apt  to  curl  up  ou  the  edges,  and  to  climb  and  stretch  against 
the  side  of  the  cone,  and  finally  twist  up  like  a  corkscrew.  A 
large  proportion,  also,  of  the  80-called  accidents  to  belting,  in 
'  which  they  jump  from  one  cone  to  another,  or  run  into  neigh- 
boring gears,  are  due  to  excessive  pliability. 

96.  Owing  to  their  greater  lateral  stiffness,  thick  belts  are 
much  to  be  preferred  to  thin  ones.  So  much  do  I  believe  that 
the  property  of  stififuess  incveasea  the  life  of  belts,  that  I  make 
it  a  rule  to  use  as  thick  a  belt  in  all  cases  as  the  diameter  of 
the  pulleys  will  permit. 

fl7.  A  manifest  advantage  of  belts  made  of  two  or  more  thick- 
nesses of  leather  lies  in  the  fact  that  any  local  imperfection  of 
the  leather  will  produce  but  little  effect  in  a  double  or  triple 
belt,  while  in  a  single  it  is  fatal. 

98.  Messrs.  Lewis  and  Bancroft  have,  in  their  experiments, 
demonstrated  the  fact  that  "  no  marked  difference  could  be 
detected  in  the  power  required  to  run  a  wide  double  belt  or  a 
narrow  light  one  for  the  same  tension  at  moderate  speeds." 
And  again,  we  see  ropes  up  to  two  inches  in  diameter  transmit- 
ting power  with  great  efficiency,  and  with  apparently  but  little 
loss  of  power  owing  to  their  thickness.  Therefore  a  thick 
belt  will  be  practically  no  less  efficient  than  a  thin  one  ou  ac- 
count of  its  stiffness. 

99.  Many  experimenters  have  shown  that  the  pulling  power 
of  belting  for  a  given  ore  of  contact  is  almost  independent  of  the 
area  of  the  belt  in  contact  with  the  pulley,  and  that  it  depends 
chiefly  upon  the  sectional  area  of  the  belt,  and  its  total  tension ; 
so  that  a  triple  belt  will  transmit  about  as  much  power  as  a  sin- 
gle belt  three  times  its  width. 

100.  With  wide  belts,  and  belts  ranuing  at  high  speed,  it  is 
especially  desirable  that  the  thickness  should  be  increased. 
If  thin  belts  are  used  at  high  speed,  they  almost  invariably  run 
in  waves  on  the  slack  side,  particularly  if  the  load  which  they 
are  transmitting  changes  suddenly.  These  waves  frequently 
continue  in  the  belt  while  it  is  rounding  the  driven  pulley,  so 
that  one  can  sometimes  even  see  light  in  places  between  the 
l»lt  and  pulley  rim  when  standing  in  the  proper  position. 
This  wrinkling  of  the  belt,  and  the  snapping  that  occurs  as  the 
waves  straighten  out,  wears  it  very  fast,  and  causes  the  apliceH 
to  part,  frequently  in  a   few  months.     The   remedy  for  this 
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trouble  I  have  invariably  found  to  be  an  increase  in  the  thick- 
ness of  the  belt.  When  a  sufficient  thickness  is  used,  the  belt 
y  settles  down  on  the  same  pulleys  and  under  the  same  condi- 
tions to  a  long,  steady  curve  on  the  slack  side,  and  the  wrink- 
ling and  snapping  cease. 

101.  It  would  seem  also  as  though  a  certain  ratio  of  thick- 
ness to  width  of  belt  should  be  maintained,  particularly  in  high- 
speed belts,  otherwise  the  belt  is  apt  to  chase  from  side  to  side 
on  the  pulleys.  This  chasing  would  seem  to  be  due  chiefly  to 
the  oscillation  of  the  belt  around  its  longitudinal  axis  on  the 
slack  side,  the  belt  being  thereby  tightened,  first  at  one  edge 
and  then  at  the  other,  each  side  as  it  is  tightened  tending  to 
run  toward  the  centre  of  the  pulley.  This  oscillation,  and  the 
resultant  chasing,  are  almost  sure  to  cease  when  the  thickness 
of  the  belt  is  increased  in  proper  proportion  to  its  width. 

102.  As  an  illustration  of  this  principle,  the  writer  has  in  mind 
the  case  of  a  belt  78  inches  wide  and  -^  inch  thick,  running  about 
5,500  feet  per  minute,  which  could  never  be  prevented  from  chas- 
ing from  side  to  side  on  its  pulleys  for  any  length  of  time  with- 
out the  use  of  an  idler  pulley.  This  chasing  was  due  to  the 
oscillation  about  its  longitudinal  axis,  which  was  caused  by  the 
small  thickness  of  the  belt  in  relation  to  its  width. 

A  belt  I  inch  thick  and  72  inches  wide,  used  on  the  same  pul- 
leys, was  almost  entirely  free  from  the  chasing,  and  I  am  con- 
vinced that  an  increase  to  1^  inches  in  thickness  would  have 
rendered  it  sufficiently  stiff  to  permanently  remove  the  trouble. 
It  should  be  noted  that  the  thicker  belt  proved  to  be  far  more 
economical,  durable,  and  satisfactory  in  every  way  than  the  thin 
belt. 

103.  If  the  principle  is  correct,  of  using  thick  belts  on  ac- 
count of  their  lateral  stiffness  and  consequent  durability,  it 
becomes  of  the  utmost  importance  to  determine  the  minimum 
diameter  of  pulley  which  can  be  used  with  a  given  thickness  of 
belt,  and  still  have  the  belt  last  well.  The  writer  is  quite  sure 
that  double  leather  belts  J  inch  thick  will  last  well  and  give  ex- 
cellent satisfaction  on  pulleys  as  small  as  12  inches  in  diameter, 
as  he  has  had  many  belts  in  use  for  years  under  these  condi- 
tions. 

For  some  time  past  he  has  had  a  triple  leather  belt  12  inches 
wide,  0.56  inch  thick,  running  about  4,500  feet  per  minute,  with 
an  idler  pulley  pressing  lightly  upon  it,  and  transmitting  about 
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100  H.P.  to  a  pulley  12  inches  'diameter.  This  belt  has  up  to 
date  given  excellent  satisfaction,  and  has  already  lasted  much 
longer  than  the  two  double  leather  belts  which  preceded  it. 

The  writer  feels  certain,  from  his  experience,  that  it  is  safe 
and  advisable  to  use — 

A  double  belt  on  a  pulley  12  inches  diameter  or  larger, 
^    A  triple  belt  on  a  pulley  20  inches  diameter  or  larger, 
A  quadruple  belt  on  a  pulley  30  inches  diameter  or  larger  ; 

and  it  his  opinion  that  it  is  advisable  to  use  double,  triple,  and 
quadruple  belts  on  pulleys  respectively  as  small  as  9  inches, 
15  inches,  and  24  inches  diameter. 

104.  Begarding  the  question  of  fastening  the  two  ends  of  the 
belt  together,  I  think  it  safe  to  say  that  the  life  of  belting  will 
be  doubled  by  splicing  and  cementing  the  belt,  instead  of  lacing, 
wiring,  or  using  hooks  of  any  kind.  When  belts  are  subjected 
to  the  most  severe  usage,  the  spliced  portion  should  be  riveted, 
iron  burrs  being  preferable  to  copper. 

105.  For  double  belting,  the  rule  works  well  of  making  the 
splice  for  all  belts  up  to  10  inches  wide,  10  inches  long ;  from  10 
inches  to  18  inches  wide  the  splice  should  be  the  same  width  as 
the  belt,  18  inches  being  the  greatest  length  of  splice  required 
for  double  belting. 

106.  When  idler  pulleys  are  used  on  belts,  the  V-splice  should 
be  adopted.  It  is  also  advisable  to  use  the  V-splice  on  all 
triple  and  quadruple  belts. 

107.  With  rubber  belts  the  stepped  splice  should  be  used,  the 
spliced  portion  of  the  belt  being  made  one  or  two  plies  thicker 
than  the  balance  of  the  belt. 

Mr.  T.  Eobins,  Jr.,  of  New  York,  has  recently  invented  a 
method  of  coating  the  surfaces  to  be  spliced  with  uncured 
rubber  in  solution,  and  vulcanizing  the  spliced  portion  of  the 
belt  after  it  is  in  place  on  the  pulleys  by  means  of  steam- 
heated  clamps.  This  process,  although  troublesome,  would 
appear  to  make  the  splice  about  as  strong  as  any  other  part  of 
the  belt. 

108.  In  establishments  such  as,  for  instance,  paper  and  pulp 
mills,  which  should  run  throughout  the  week,  night  and  day, 
without  a  shut-down,  each  important  belt  should  be  supplied 
with  an  idler  pulley,  which,  in  case  a  belt  becomes  slack  in  the 
middle  of  the  week,  can  be  tightened  onto  the  belt  while  it  is 
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ranningy  and  so  enable  it  to  driye  until  Sunday,  when  it  can  bo 
retightened  or  spliced. 
N^  109.  The  best  location  for  the  idler  pulley  on  high-speed 
belts  is  on  the  slack  side  of  the  belt,  and  about  one-quarter  way 
from  the  driving  pulley.  In  this  position  it  wears  the  belt  far 
less  than  if  placed  close  to  the  driven  pulley,  as  is  customary  ; 
and  the  tendency  of  the  idler  to  guide  the  belt  off  the  pulley,  in 
case  it  is  slightly  misplaced  or  the  belt  stretches  unevenly,  is 
far  less.  The  writer  is  aware  that  this  is  contrary  to  the  accepted 
theories  on  the  subject,  and  has  only  arrived  at  this  conclusion 
after  repeated  trials. 

110.  The  most  satisfactory  method  of  tightening  belts,  where 
the  conditions  permit,  is  to  move  one  pulley  away  from  the 
other.  Countershafts,  therefore,  when  practicable,  should  be 
mounted  on  frames  which  can  be  raised  in  tightening  the  ver- 
tical or  diagonal  belts,  packing  pieces  of  varying  thickness  being 
inserted  between  the  frames  and  the  supports  overhead. 

111.  Belts  drive  most  satisfactorily  when  their  shafts  are  20 
to  25  feet  from  centre  to  centre.  If  they  are  farther  apart  than 
this,  the  slack  side  is  apt  to  flop  about  too  much ;  and  if  the 
distance  between  centres  is  much  less  than  20  feet,  they  require 
tightening  oftener  than  is  profitable. 

With  main  driving  belts  it  is  often  desirable  to  use  a  larger 
distance  from  centre  to  centre  than  the  above,  so  as  to  secure  a 
greater  arc  of  contact  on  the  small  pulley. 

112.  The  faces  of  pulleys  should,  where  practicable,  be  made 
about  one-quarter  wider  than  the  belts  which  run  on  them,  to 
allow  for  possible  uneven  stretch  or  running  of  belt,  and  a  certain 
amount  of  chasing. 

113.  In  establishments  in  which  the  shafting  is  run  night  and 
day  by  a  single  motor,  it  is  frequently  desirable  to  stop  one  or 
more  sections  during  the  night  without  stopping  the  rest  of  the 
shafting. 

In  such  cases  it  has  been  customary  to  use  a  friction  cut-off 
coupling,  or  a  friction  clutch  pulley,  which  is  thrown  in  or  out, 
as  the  case  requires. 

These  appliances  are,  however,  owing  to  the  number  of  their 
parts,  more  or  less  complicated,  and  are  certain,  sooner  or  later, 
to  get  out  of  adjustment  and  cause  more  or  less  trouble  and 
repairs. 

The  writer  has  found  a  far  more  elementary  and  satisfactory 
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contrivancejor  this  purpose  to  be  a  pair  of  tight  and  loose  pul- 
leys, Gftki  either  of  which  the  driving  belt  can  be  readily  shifted 
while  it  is  running  at  full  speed,  and  he  has  had,  during  the  past 
two  years,  lines  of  shafting  transmitting  as  high  as  300  H.P. 
successfully  thrown  oflf  and  ou^the  main  line  each  night  and 
morning.  ^  .  c  ^  . 

114  The  two  elements  in  this  apparatus  which  are  likely  to 
cause  trouble  are,  first,  the  loose  pulley,  and,  second,  the  belt 
shifter.  The  loose  pulley  which  I  have  found  most  successful 
for  this  purpose  *  has  a  loose  bronze  bushing  in  its  hub,  which 
is  perforated  with  holes,  and  is  automatically  deluged  with  oil 
each  time  that  the  pulley  is  stopped. 

115.  The  writer  has  used  successfully,  for  shifting  large  belts 
at  high  speeds,  two  styles  of  belt  shifters,  both  of  which  are  old 
in  principle,  but  which — so  far  as  he  knows — have  heretofore 
been  but  little  used.  These  belt  shifters  are,  as  usual,  applied 
to  the  belt  on  the  slack  side,  and  as  close  as  practicable  to  the 
driven  pulley. 

116.  The  first  consists  of  a  pair  of  rollers  mounted  on  a  mov- 
able frame,  and  having  their  axes  inclined  toward  one  another, 
forming  an  angle  of  about  20"'.  This  frame  is  then  placed  so 
that  the  plane  of  the  axes  of  the  rollers  is  at  right  angles  to  the 
centre  line  of  the  belt,  and  the  belt  passes  between  the  rollers 
without  touching  either.  Belts  up  to  from  20  inches  to  24  inches 
in  width  are  readily  shifted  by  pressing  one  or  the  other  roller 
against  the  edge  of  the  belt,  the  action  being  similar  to  that  of 
an  ordinary  forked  belt  shifter,  except  that  the  edge  of  the  belt 
curves  downward,  owing  to  the  inclination  of  the  rollers,  until 
the  body  of  the  belt  touches  the  roller,  and  in  this  way  the  edge 
is  prevented  from  burning  and  fraying  out. 

117.  The  second  style  will  readily  shift  any  width  of  belt 
whatever,  and  for  wide  belts,  when  space  permits,  is  to  be  i^re- 
ferred  to  any  other  style  of  shifter.  Two  rollers,  the  length  of 
each  of  which  is  rather  more  than  twice  the  width  of  the  belt, 
are  placed  with  their  axes  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  belt,  each 
forming  an  angle  of  about  75^  witli  the  centre  line  of  the  belt. 
They  are  inclined,  however,  in  different  directions  to  the  centre  * 
line  of  belt.  When  one  of  these  rollers  is  pressed  even  with  a 
moderate  force  against  the  surface  of  the  belt,  it  will  move 


*  This  pulley  is  made  by  John  McCaffrey,  of  Lawrence,  Mass. 
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slowly  and  uniformly  to  the  right  until  the  roller  is  removed. 
If  the  other  roller  is  used,  it  moves  in  the  same  manner,  but  in 
the  opposite  direction. 

The  action  of  this  belt  shifter,  in  starting  a  line  of  shafting 
into  motion,  is  much  to  be  preferred  to  that  of  any  friction 
clutch,  it  being  exceedingly  uniform,  smooth,  and  free  from 
jar. 

118.  It  is  undesirable  to  run  a  loose  pulley  for  any  length  of 
time,  however,  under  heavy  belt  pressure.  Each  head  shaft,  on 
which  the  tight  and  loose  pulleys  are  mounted,  should  be 
coupled  to  the  line  which  it  drives  with  a  flange  coupling, 
having  a  plate  about  J  inch  thick  between  the  two  flanges. 
When  it  is  desired  to  stop  the  line  of  shafting  for  several  hours 
in  succession,  the  belt  should  be  temporarily  shifted  ontQ^  the 
loose  pulley,  the  flange  coupling  should  be  opened  and  the  dis- 
tance,plate  removed,  and  the  belt  shifted  back  onto  the  tight 
pulley  where  it  can  run  without  danger  from  cut  or  hot  bearings.  ^ 

A  starting  and  stopping  device  of  this  sort  is  as  durable  and 
gives  as  little  trouble  as  any  part  of  the  shafting. 

119.  As  shifting  belts  are  ordinarily  used,  they  are  injured  as 
much  by  running  partly  on  the  tight  and  partly  on  the  loose 
pulley  as  from  any  other  cause.  It  is,  therefore,  of  great  im- 
portance that  each  ordinary  forked  belt  shifter  should  be  pro- 
vided with  some  appliance  for  insuring  the  belt  being  either 
entirely  on  the  tight  or  the  loose  pulley. 

We  have  found  a  simple  and  effective  plan  to  be  that  of 
cutting  two  V-shaped  notches  in  the  edge  of  the  slide  to  which 
the  forks  are  attached,  the  same  width  each  at  the  top  as  the 
face  of  the  pulleys,  and  pressing  a  male  V  down  into  these 
notches  with  a  light  spring,  the  sides  of  the  notches  being  made 
so  steep  that  the  male  V  could  rest  nowhere  but  at  the  bottom 
of  one  or  the  other  of  its  mates. 

120.  Belts  should  be  cleaned  and  greased  every  five  or  six 
months,  just  enough  grease  being  put  on  to  keep  the  surface  of 
the  belt  moist  and  prevent  it  from  cracking.  It  was  found  in 
the  above  experiment  (see  13)  that  every  three  months  was 
oftener  than  belts  required  greasing. 

121.  Belts  will  last  well  if  repeatedly  tightened  under  a 
strain  of  71  lbs.  per  inch  of  width  of  double  belt,  equivalent  to 
239  lbs.  per  square  inch  of  section.  (See  46  and  47.)  It  is 
evident,  however,  that  they  will  not  maintain  this  tension  for 
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any  length  of  time  while  working,  since,  as  shown  in  the  table, 
they  fell  to  one-half  this  tension  in  about  two  and  one-half 
months.     (See  48,  49,  and  56.) 

122.  It  is  very  important  for  the  life  of  belts,  as  well  as  to 
avoid  excessive  friction  in  the  bearings,  that  they  should  not 
be  overstrained  (see  68  to  73) ;  therefore,  where  the  conditions 
permit,  belt  clamps  should  be  used  which  are  provided  with 
spring  balances  for  weighing  the  exact  tension  to  which  the  belt 
is  tightened,  and  a  table  should  be  carefully  figured,  indicating 
the  strain  to  which  each  belt  in  the  establishment  should  be 
tightened. 

in  many  cases,  however,  it  is  impracticable  to  use  spring-bal- 
ance belt  clamps  in  tightening  belts,  and  in  such  instances  it 
has  generally  been  customary  to  guess  at  the  amount  of  belt  to 
cut  out ;  and  the  results  of  this  guessing  often  prove  disastrous 
both  to  belts  and  bearings. 

On  examining  items  57  and  58  in  the  table,  we  note  that 
the  cone  and  shifting  belts  stretched  respectively  j%\  and  /J,y  of 
one  per  cent,  of  their  lengths  between  the  times  of  their  tight- 
ening, and  from  this  we  deduce  the  following  rough  rule  as  an 
aid  in  determining  the  proper  amount  to  shorten  belts  : 

It  is  safe  to  shorten  a  double  belt  h  inch  for  eveiy  ten  feet  of 
length,  if  it  requires  tightening,  when  working  according  to  the 
ordinary  rules  under  a  total  load  of  111  lbs.  per  inch  of  width, 
and  giving  an  effective  pull  of  65  lbs.  per  inch  of  width. 

If  it  works  under  a  total  load  of  54  lbs.  and  effective  pull  of 
26  lbs.,  it  is  safe  to  shorten  the  belt  one  inch  for  every  ten  feet 
of  length. 

123.  Serious  repairs  to  belting,  as  well  as  to  all  other 
machinery  in  a  mill,  should  be  prevented  as  far  as  possible  by 
systematic  and  careful  inspection  at  regular  intervals,  and  the 
writer  has  found  a  tickler,  having  a  portfolio  for  every  day  in 
the  year,  from  which  reminders  to  inspect  and  examine  are 
issued  daily,  an  invaluable  aid  in  caring  for  the  machinery''  of 
an  establishment.  With  this  method,  a  belt  should  rarely  slip 
or  give  out  while  in  use,  and  most  repairs  can  be  made  out  of 
working  hours. 

124.  Much  time  is  saved  by  having  all  of  the  repairs  and 
adjustments  to  belting  made  by  one  or  two  men.  A  day  laborer 
can  soon  be  taught  to  repair  belting  after  working  hours,  and  do 
it  much  more  thoroughly  and  systematically  than  if  it  is  attended 
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to  by  the  high-priced  men  who  run  the  machines  during  working 
hours. 

125.  In  figuring  the  probable  running  expenses  of  an  estab- 
lishment, it  is  frequently  desirable  to  know  about  what  the 
yearly  belt  bill  will  average. 

Items  32  to  41  inclusive  cast  some  light  upon  the  subject, 
and  we  find  this  information  summarized  in  item  42.  Here  we 
see  that  if  belts  are  tightened  according  to  the  ordinary  rules, 
so  as  to  drive  65  lbs.  per  inch  of  width  of  double  belt,  the  cost 
of  all  labor  and  materials  used  in  their  maintenance  and  repairs, 
added  to  the  cost  of  renewals  as  they  give  out,  through  a  term 
of  years,  will  amount  per  year  to  37*^  of  the  original  cost  of  the 
belts.  These  belts  were  treated  with  exceptional  care,  so  that 
in  most  establishments  the  cost  would  be  greater  than  this. 

If,  however,  the  belts  are  tightened  so  as  to  transmit  26  lbs. 
per  inch  of  width,  the  annual  cost  of  maintenance  and  renewals 
only  amounts  to  14,^^  of  the  first  cost,  and  probably  less. 


DISCUSSION. 


Mr.  Henry  R,  Toume, — This  paper  is  of  such  unusual  character 
and  contains  so  much  of  value  that  I  am  prompted  to  briefly 
discuss  some  of  its  important  features,  my  interest  in  its  subject 
dating  from  1868,  when,  at  the  instance  of  my  friend,  the  late 
Robert  Briggs,  I  undertook  a  series  of  experiments  to  determine 
the  coefficient  of  friction  of  belting. 

The  present  paper  is  modestly  entitled  "Notes  on  Belting," 
but  could  more  fittingly  be  described  as  a  treatise  on  the  practi- 
cal use  of  belts.  Its  thirty-four  pages  contain  more  new  and 
useful  information  relating  to  the  efficiency  and  economy  of  belts 
than  is  to  be  found  in  any  other  paper  which  has  come  to  my 
knowledge.  The  paper  is  further  remarkable  as  covering  the 
record  of  an  unusually  large  series  of  experiments,  inaugurated 
on  an  intelligent  and  exceptionally  comprehensive  plan,  and 
subsequently  consistently  earned  out  during  the  extraordinary 
period  of  nine  consecutive  years,  under  conditions  not  of  the 
laboratory  but  of  actual  practice. 

An  excellent  feature  of  the  paper  is  the  mode  of  presenting 
the  results  of  the  experiments  it  records,  which  is  so  condensed 
and  pithy  as  to  make  it  difficult  to  discuss  its  contents  briefly. 
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The  text  of  the  paper  is  so  full  of  pertinent  and  suggestive  facts, 
in  such  condensed  form,  as  to  make  it  easier  to  quote  from  it 
than  to  criticise  or  review  it.  Perhaps  the  most  salient  fact, 
and  the  most  important  conclusion  of  Mr.  Taylor's  argument, 
relates  to  the  value  of  increased  thick7\e88  of  belts,  and  to  the 
larger  and  more  general  use  of  double  belts.  Whereas  formerly 
it  was  supposed  that  pliability  was  desirable,  and  that  therefore 
wide  thin  belts  were  better  than  narrow  thick  ones,  the  paper 
asserts  the  contrary,  explains  the  reasoning  on  which  this 
assertion  is  based,  and  adduces  the  evidence  of  experience  to 
prove  it. 

Having  established  this  point,  the  paper  then  presents  rules, 
and  the  experience  on  which  they  are  based,  governing  the 
conditions  under  which  thick  belting  can  most  efficiently  and 
economically  be  used.  These  rules  pertain  less  to  the  theory 
than  to  the  practice  of  belting,  and  cover  the  questions  of  speed, 
diameter  of  pulleys,  modes  of  tightening,  distance  of  pulleys 
apart,  kind  and  frequency  of  dressing,  methods  of  lacing,  and 
the  efficiency  of  different  kinds  of  belting.  Previous  investiga- 
tions have  dealt  rather  with  the  theory  of  belting  than  with  the 
question  of  economy  in  its  application  and  use.  One  of  the 
most  valuable  features  of  Mr.  Taylor's  work  consists  in  deter- 
mining the  conditions  of  application  and  use  of  belting  which 
conduce  to  the  lowest  ultimate  cost.  In  other  words,  his  investi- 
gation carries  the  subject  through  the  field  of  mechanics  into 
that  of  economics,  and  reduces  the  equation  finally  to  a  com- 
mercial form.  However  much  the  theoretical  questions  involved 
may  interest  the  student  and  engineer,  the  commercial  facts  are 
those  which  chiefly  interest  and  concern  the  mill  manager  and 
owner.  In  this,  as  in  similar  cases,  the  work  of  investigation  is 
not  completed  until  it  has  been  carried  to  a  point  which  includes 
both  mechanical  and  commercial  factors. 

Mr.  Taylor's  conclusions  are  based  upon  the  record  of  ob- 
served facts  gathered  during  a  period  of  nine  years,  and  relating 
to  the  belting  used  under  various  conditions  of  actual  service  in 
the  works  of  the  Midvale  Steel  Company.  The  test  was  pro- 
jected when  the  system  of  belting  and  shafting  was  designed. 
The  experiments  have  thus  been  based  on  certain  predetermined 
conditions,  which  have  been  consistentlv  maintained  from  the 
beginning  to  the  close  of  the  period  of  observation.  These  con- 
ditions are  those  of  ordinary  practice,  and,  providing  they  cover 
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a  sufficient  range  of  cases  to  constitute  a  fair  average,  are  better 
for  the  present  purpose  than  the  conditions  existing  in  the  case 
of  laboratory  experiments,  which  form  the  basis  of  discussion 
of  most  other  writers  on  this  subject. 

The  work  of  previous  investigators  has  related  chiefly  to 
determining  the  coefficient  of  friction.  Noting  the  wide  dis- 
crepancy in  recorded  observations  on  this  point,  Mr.  Taylor  has 
wisely  refrained  from  further  investigation  of  it,  and  has  directed 
his  observations  and  reasoning  to  the  other  elements  involved, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  arriving  at  rules  for  obtaining  the  best 
practical  and  commercial  results.  The  records  show  that  the 
coefficient  of  friction  is  itself  variable,  and  depending  upon  the 
kind  of  belt,  the  condition  of  its  surface,  and  other  variable 
factors.  Hence  it  follows  that,  in  most  cases,  it  is  practically 
unnecessary  to  consider  the  coefficient  of  friction  at  all,  the 
other  more  important  factors  which  determine  the  proper  condi- 
tions of  use,  especially  those  conducive  to  the  best  economy,  and 
which  determine  the  transmitting  efficiency,  being  such  always 
as  to  preclude  any  slipping  of  the  belt. 

Mr.  Taylor  attaches  great  importance  to  the  question  of  maxi- 
mum tension,  and  urges  the  adoption  of  methods  which  will 
restrict  this  within  certain  definite  limits,  which  he  has  endeav- 
ored to  determine.  The  importance  of  adopting  means  for 
determining  and  limiting  the  tension  of  belting  is  indicated  in 
the  statement  in  the  paper,  based  on  observed  facts,  that  the 
maintenance  and  repairs  of  belts  tightened  according  to  the 
ordinary  rule  amounted  in  one  year  to  37  per  cent,  of  the  cost 
of  the  belts,  while  this  cost  was  reduced  to  only  14  per  cent, 
when  the  belts  were  tightened  according  to  Mr.  Taylor's  rules. 

Mr.  Taylor  properly  gives  much  consideration  to  the  question 
of  economy  in  time  of  men  and  machines  by  using  belting  in 
such  way  as  to  secure  the  maximum  freedom  from  interruptions 
to  manufacture  due  to  this  source.  In  this,  as  in  other  details, 
his  rules  aim  to  secure  results  which  are  not  only  the  best 
mechanically,  but  also  commercially.  The  evidence  submitted 
sustains  the  assertion  that  to  obtain  the  highest  economy  in 
belting  it  is  necessary  to  limit  both  the  initial  tension  and  the 
total  load  to  a  point  much  below  that  fixed  by  former  rules,  and 
which  Mr.  Taylor  has  sought  to  deduce  from  his  observations. 
To  accomplisli  this  reduction  he  resorts  to  the  use  of  double 
belting,  adduces  facts  tending  to  show  that  this  can  be  used  on 
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pulleys  as  small  as  twelve  inches  in  diameter,  and  shows  that, 
for  most  uses,  double  belting  is  not  only  as  available  as  single, 
but  in  many  respects  better,  more  desirable,  and  more  eco- 
nomical. 

He  sums  up  his  conclusions  by  the  statement  that  the  most 
important  factor  in  determining  the  life  of  belting,  and  its  cost 
for  maintenance  and  repairs,  is  the  total  had  to  which  it  is  sub- 
jected, meaning  thereby  the  pull  per  square  inch  of  cross  sec- 
tion. Other  things  being  equal,  therefore,  the  life  and  economy 
of  the  belt  will,  up  to  a  certain  limit,  vary  directly  with  its 
thickness.  The  conclusions  on  this  point  are  that  the  point  of 
best  economy  of  total  load  lies  between  174  lbs.  and  357  lbs. 
per  square  inch  of  cross  section.  Mr.  Taylor  states  that  he  has 
adopted  a  limit  from  200  to  225  lbs.  If  his  other  conclusions 
and  rules  are  adopted,  further  observation  and  experiment  may 
well  be  addressed  to  a  closer  determination  of  this  factor,  in 
order  to  either  verify  the  correctness  of  Mr.  Taylor's  conclu- 
sions, or  else  to  indicate  a  new  and  better  value  for  adoption  in 
practice. 

In  effect,  Mr.  Taylor  has  thus  accomplished  a  change  of  base 
which  implies  that  future  work  should  follow  a  new  line  of 
investigation.  Heretofore  experimental  work  has  been  directed 
chiefly  to  determining  the  coefficient  of  friction.  Hereafter  it 
would  seem  that  such  work  can  be  best  addressed  to  determin- 
ing more  accurately  the  total  load  per  square  inch  of  cross  section 
which  will  insure  the  greatest  economy.  This  change  of  base 
is  suggestive  of  the  similar  change  which  has  occurred  during 
recent  years  in  investigations  relating  to  the  strength  of  metals. 
Whereas  earlier  investigations  sought  to  determine  their  ulti- 
mate or  breaking  strength,  it  is  now  found  to  be  much  more  use- 
ful to  determine  accurately  their  elastic  limit.  Since  present 
practice  is  based  upon  the  latter  condition,  and  the  question 
of  ultimate  strength  thus  becomes  of  minor  importance,  Mr. 
Taylor's  investigations  indicate  that,  in  like  manner,  the  limit- 
ing factor  in  the  use  of  belting  is  the  total  load  per  square  inch 
of  cross  section,  and  that  if  this  condition  is  properly  adjusted 
the  question  of  friction  will  take  care  of  itself,  and  becomes  a 
minor  issue. 

In  conclusion  it  is  well  to  repeat  again  that  the  paper  is  so 
full  of  pertinent  and  interesting  facts  as  to  make  it  impossible 
to  review  it  fairlv  without  practically  transcribing  the  paper 
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itself.  The  latter,  therefore,  should  be  read  carefully  and  in 
full  by  every  one  interested  in  the  subject  and  desirous  of  avail- 
ing of  the  latest  knowledge  as  a  guide  to  practice. 

Mr.  Wilfiam  Kent — The  most  notable  feature  in  Mr.  Taylor's 
paper  is  the  great  diflference  between  his  rules  for  proper  pro- 
portioning of  belts  and  those  given  by  earlier  writers.  A  very 
commonly  used  rule  is,  one  horse-power  may  be  transmitted  by 
a  single  belt  one  inch  wide  running  x  feet  per  minute,  substitut- 
ing for  X  various  values,  according  to  the  ideas  of  different 
engineers,  ranging  usually  from  550  to  1,100. 

The  practical  mechanic  of  the  old  school  is  apt  to  swear  (as  I 
have  heard  them  do  on  the  witness  stand)  to  the  figure  600  as 
being  thoroughly  reliable,  while  the  modern  engineer  is  more 
apt  to  use  the  figure  1,000.  Mr.  Taylor,  however,  instead  of ' 
using  a  figure  from  550  to  1,100  for  a  single  belt,  uses  950  to 
1,100  for  double  belts.  If  we  assume  that  a  double  belt  is  twice 
as  strong,  or  will  carry  twice  as  much  power  as  a  single  belt, 
then  he  uses  a  figure  at  least  twice  as  large  as  that  used  in 
modern  practice,  and  would  make  the  cost  of  belting  for  a  given 
shop  twice  as  large  as  if  the  belting  were  proportioned  accord- 
ing to  the  most  liberal  of  the  customary  rules. 

This  great  difference  is  to  some  extent  explained  by  the  fact 
that  the  problem  which  Mr.  Taylor  undertakes  to  solve  is  quite 
a  different  one  from  that  which  is  solved  by  the  ordinary  rules 
with  their  variations.  The  problem  of  the  latter  generally  is, 
"  How  wide  a  belt  must  be  used,  or  how  narrow  a  belt  may  be 
used,  to  transmit  a  given  horse-power  ?  "  Mr.  Taylor's  problem 
is,  *'  How  wide  a  belt  must  be  used  so  that  a  given  horse-power  \; 
may  be  transmitted  with  the  minimum  cost  for  belt  repairs,  the 
longest  life  to  the  belt,  and  the  smallest  loss  and  inconvenience 
from  stopping  the  machine  while  the  belt  is  being  tightened  or 
repaired?"  The  two  problems  are  just  as  different  as  those  we 
have  sometimes  to  solve  in  reference  to  boilers  and  engines.  If 
we  have  a  saw-mill  where  fuel  costs  nothing,  our  boiler  and 
engine  will  cost  us  a  certain  figure  for  a  given  horse-power  ;  but 
if  we  have  a  cotton-mill  where  coal  is  expensive,  and  the  boiler 
and  engine  are  designed  to  economize  coal,  they  will  cost  twice 
as  much  for  the  same  horse-power  as  those  at  the  saw-mill. 

The  difference  between  the  old  practical  mechanic's  rule  of  a 
one-inch-wide  single  belt,  600  feet  per  minute,  transmits  one 
horse-power,  and  the  rule  commonly  used  by  engineers,  in  which 
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1,000  is  substituted  for  600,  is  due  to  the  belief  of  the  engineers 
not  that  a  horse-power  could  not  be  transmitted  by  the  belt  pro- 
portioned by  the  older  rule,  but  that  such  a  proportion  involved 
undue  strain  from  overtightening  to  prevent  slipping,  which 
strain  entailed  too  much  journal  friction,  necessitated  frequent 
tightening,  and  decreased  the  length  of  the  life  of  the  belt. 

Mr.  Taylor's  rule  substituting  1,100  feet  per  minute  and 
doubling  the  belt  is  a  further  step,  and  a  long  one,  in  the  same 
direction.  Whether  it  will  be  taken  in  any  case  by  engineers 
will  depend  upon  how  they  appreciate  the  extent  of  the  losses 
due  to  slippage  of  belts  slackened  by  use  under  overstrain,  and 
the  loss  of  time  in  tightening  and  repairing  belts,  to  such  a 
degree  as  to  induce  them  to  allow  the  first  cost  of  the  belts  to 
be  doubled  in  order  to  avoid  these  losses. 

I  regard  Mr.  Taylor's  paper  as  a  most  important  addition  to 
the  papers  on  the  subject  of  belting  already  printed  in  our 
Society's  transactions.  It  records  the  only  systematic  series  of 
experiments  on  belts  in  actual  use  extending  over  a  period  of 
years  of  which  I  have  any  knowledge.  His  conclusions,  while 
in  some  cases  they  may  be  modified  after  longer  experience, 
should  be  accepted,  unless  they  can  be  overthrown  by  results 
of  other  experiments  conducted  with  equal  care  for  an  equal 
period  of  time. 

The  question  may  be  raise^l,  why,  if  Mr.  Taylor's  rule  (using 
1,100  for  the  factor  for  a  double  belt)  is  correct,  has  it  been 
found  possible  to  do  so  well  in  practice  with  a  belt  proportioned 
according  to  the  older  rules,  with  a  factor  of  only  550  for  a 
single  belt,  which  older  rule  would  give  a  belt  only  one-fourth 
the  sectional  area  of  one  proportioned  by  Mr.  Taylor's  rule  ? 
The  answer  is  that  in  many  cases  belts  which  were  designed 
under  the  old  rule  are  really  running  under  Mr.  Taylor's  rule. 
That  is,  a  belt  proportioned  for  and  estimated  to  be  driving 
four  horse-power  is  really  driving  only  one  horse-power.  A 
belt  is  usually,  in  the  millwright's  practice,  made  wide  enough  to 
drive  the  machine  at  the  maximum  power  expected  or  guessed 
to  be  required  at  any  time.  If  the  belt  were  actually  required 
to  transmit  the  horse-power  continuously,  it  might  require 
tightening  once  a  mouth  and  be  worn  out  in  two  years  ;  but 
having  to  transmit  the  maximum  power  only  occasionally,  for 
brief  intervals,  and  averaging  a  power  only  one-fourth  of  the 
maximum,  it  may  require  tightening  only  once  a  year  and  last 
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twenty  years,  and  be  used  as  an  eminent  example  of  the  merits 
of  the  old  rule. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  since  Mr.  Taylor  has  shown  how  to 
make  a  nine  years'  test  of  belting,  that  others  of  our  members 
will  carry  on  a  similar  line  of  experiments,  and  that  ere  many 
years  we  may  be  able  to  collate  the  results  into  a  series  of  rules 
that  may  find  general  acceptance  and  put  to  an  end  the  confu- 
sion in  which  the  subject  of  belt  proportioning  now  rests. 

2flt\  J,  H,  Cooper, — It  is  true,  as  stated  by  the  author  of  these 
notes,  that  nothing  seems  more  simple  than  belt  problems.  The 
mass  of  data  here  presented,  and  the  considerable  collection  in 
Use  of  Belting,  show  the  belt  subject  to  be  a  very  complex 
one.  It  may  be  truly  said  that  continued  and  deeper  study  of 
any  subject  brings  new  properties  to  light,  finds  different  rela- 
tions and  bearings  of  them,  and  frequently  shows  the  necessity 
of  revising  the  existing  formulae  and  rules  of  application.  In 
this  particular  the  "  best  practice  "  is  made  better  by  the  last 
experimenter,  if  he  have  gone  beyond  the  confines  of  existing 
knowledge  and  experience. 

I  have  not  found  all  belting  rules  based  upon  their  maximum 
efficiency  ;  very  plainly  there  are  judicious  checks  upon  this. 
Within  the  limits  of  usual  conjecture,  it  is  fair  to  assume  that 
with  the  empiric,  generalizing  from  the  narrow  limits  of  his  prac- 
tice ;  the  dealer,  interested  chiefly  in  selling  the  widest  belts ; 
the  buyer,  who  looks  mainly  to  the  economies  of  cost,  transmis- 
sion, and  maintenance  ;  and  the  theoretic,  applying  his  formulae 
to  principles  of  action,  there  would  be  very  wide  divergences  of 
result  and  rule.  But  the  exhibit  in  Use  of  Beltmg  shows  a 
rather  unexpected  nearness  of  agreement  among  the  means  of 
the  extended  list  given  which  largely  prevail  in  number.  There 
is  abundance  of  statement  about  them  to  prove  that  nearly  all 
the  rules  have  a  liberal  factor  of  safety,  and  do  not  punish  the 
material  beyond  acceptable  limits. 

But  just  here  I  wish  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  Mr. 
Taylor's  experiments,  wliich  show  the  effect  of  constant  hard  work 
on  belts,  and  the  consequent  necessity  of  reducing  the  load  upon 
them.  Therefore,  rules  which  may  include  occasional  excessive 
strains  must  be  modified  to  suit  cases  where  such  strains  are  con- 
stant ;  so  it  is  again  proven  that  the  material  will  give  its  own 
rule  if  it  be  put  to  the  test.     This  Mr.  Taylor  has  effectually  done. 

The  low  working  tension  upon  belts  found  most  effective  by 
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Mr.  Taylor  proves  a  substantial  origin  of  those  mles  based  upon 
a  working  tension  of  from  19  to  30  lbs.  per  inch  of  width,  as 
recorded  in  Use  of  JSeUirvg.  These  rules  may  have  been  derived 
from  lengthened  actual  trials,  proceeding  upon  the  ancient  slow 
and  sure  plan  rather  than  upon  the  modem  high-pressure 
principle  of  action.  Mr.  Taylor's  note  on  the  eflfect  of  centrif- 
ugal force  upon  belts  during  high  speeds,  by  which  the  tension 
must  be  increased  to  keep  the  belt  in  contact  with  the  pulley, 
which  in  turn  necessarily  shortens  the  life  of  the  belt,  is  worthy 
of  attention.  Also  his  query  as  to  when  a  belt  is  worn  out ;  how 
often  a  penny- wise-and-pound-foolish  economy  keeps  patched-up 
belts,  always  breaking,  to  the  loss  of  output  of  the  machine  as 
well  as  of  the  temper  of  the  operator. 

Mr.  Taylor's  method  of  tightening  belts  by  separating  their 
pulleys  is  a  very  good  one,  but  cannot  always  be  carried  out  in 
the  design  and  installation  of  machines.  In  many  cases,  how- 
ever, as  is  done  with  dynamos,  such  devices  might  be  incorpo- 
rated in  the  plan  of  the  machine. 

There  is  a  general  neglect  in  the  workshop  of  best  fastenings 
and  best  care-taking  of  belts,  notwithstanding  the  abundance  of 
published  and  prevailing  advice  about  these  matters.  The 
means  of  "  securing  the  least  possible  interruption  to  manufact- 
ure" by  belt  failures  involves  a  position  well  taken  by  Mr. 
Taylor,  wherein  he  has  developed  one  of  the  less  known  features 
of  the  use  of  belting. 

In  reference  to  the  weight  and  speed  of  belts,  the  general 
belief  is  in  favor  of  those  which  are  light  and  swift  running ;  and 
to  secure  the  best  economy  of  them  their  pulleys  must  be 
properly  proportioned  in  diameter  and  face  to  suit  the  needs  of 
the  belt.  There  must  be  uniformity  of  belt  section  and  weight, 
and  well-balanced  parts  everywhere  while  running. 

Economy  in  the  construction  of  the  machines  themselves,  apart 
from  the  belts  which  drive  them,  may  favor  the  machine  more 
than  the  belt.  The  maximum  output  of  tlie  same  may  therefore 
throw  unusual  strain  upon  the  usual  belt  with  which  it  is 
supplied. 

Mr.  Taylor's  experiments  may  have  been  upon  just  such 
machines,  in  which  ease  a  general  rule  cannot  be  formulated 
from  these  and  like  special  results.  There  is  no  question,  how- 
ever, in  the  belt  element,  about  the  greater  expense  being  that 
of  loss  of  time,  and  the  consequent  loss  of  production  of  the 
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related  macbines.  A  belt  best  proportioned  to  the  work  it  has 
to  do,  and  if  well  cared  for,  will  not  be  likely  to  fail  early  in  its 
life.  Mr.  Taylor's  experience,  as  related  in  these  "Notes," 
proves  the  lack  of  belt  power  for  driving  machine  tools,  es- 
pecially under  severest  conditions,  and  this  may  be  stated  as  a 
matter  of  frequent  observation. 

Experiments  with  belts  as  usually  made  are  of  short  duration, 
intended  chiefly  for  ascertaining  some  desired  phenomena  of 
belt  action,  and  it  is  also  the  fact  that  a  very  small  number  of  re- 
corded trials  have  been  extended  through  long  periods  of  time. 
Use  of  Belting y  however,  does  record  the  experimental  researches 
of  M.  Leloutre,  a  French  engineer,  who  conducted  an  extensive 
series  of  tests  of  belts  in  actual  use  in  the  mill  through  a  period 
of  a  dozen  years  or  more,  in  connection  with  important  works 
which  he  had  in  charge.  These  researches  were  upon  the  stretch- 
ing, the  elasticity,  and  the  resistance  to  rupture  of  belts  of  leather, 
gum,  and  cloth ;  upon  the  slipping  of  belts  and  ropes,  and  upon 
the  transmitting  power  of  belts.  This  engineer  also  says  that 
**  the  care  of  stretching  belts  should  never  be  left  to  workmen ; " 
that  dynamometrical  forceps  should  be  used,  by  which  a  known 
tension  can  be  put  upon  belts  when  they  are  laced  or  joined. 

Much  was  proven  by  this  engineer,  but  there  yet  remained 
to  be  established  the  commercial  value  of  belting  considered 
simply  as  an  organism  for  transmitting  force  from  one  part  of 
a  system  of  machines  to  another.  Mr.  Taylor's  experiments 
largely  supply  this  need,  covering  this  ground  in  considerable 
thoroughness,  giving  us  also  quite  an  array  of  carefully  con- 
ducted and  profusely  exemplified  facts  and  data. 

The  true  economics  of  belts,  as  of  anything  else,  can  only 
be  derived  from  the  long  use,  which  mostly  brings  in  elements 
fraught  with  certain  results  not  developed  by  trials  conducted 
through  short  periods  of  time. 

Mr.  Taylor's  belts  were  of  best  known  materials  and  make ; 
they  were  well  cared  for,  were  properly  stretched  and  loaded. 
From  such  completeness  of  provision  and  management  we  should 
expect  conclusive  results,  since  we  are  certain  that  "  nothing 
imperfect  is  the  meav^ure  of  anything."  Mr.  Taylor  s  experi- 
ments exhibit  belts  as  they  really  are,  not  as  one  may  think  they 
ought  to  be  ;  they  tell  of  belts,  much  as  belts  would  say  if  they 
told  us,  on  the  principle  that  "  the  best  knowing  comes  from 
the  best  doing,"  the   practical  quality  of  a  thing    being   that 
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which  we  must  have  if  work  is  to  be  done ;  and  the  data  of  actual 
performance  points  out  the  shortest  road  to  successful  use. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Bogers. — I  do  not  think  the  conclusions  and  deduc- 
tions in  this  paper  will  bear  adoption  in  all  shops,  at  all  times, 
and  under  all  conditions,  without  serious  consideration  of  all 
surroundings  and  financial  possibilities. 

As  the  author  has  confined  his  paper  to  machine-shop  prac- 
tice, it  would  be  unfair  to  go  outside  of  this  field,  so  that  I  con- 
fine my  remarks  closely  to  the  conclusions  from  his  nine  years' 
experience.  His  statement  in  article  20,  that  the  records  of 
many  of  the  individual  belts  are  erratic,  so  that  it  is  only  by  a 
series  of  averages  that  we  can  arrive  at  any  reliable  conclusion, 
is  such  a  serious  contradiction  of  the  statement  in  article  15,  as 
to  an  accurate  account  of  every  item  of  expenditure,  as  to  throw 
discredit  upon  the  safety  of  applying  his  rules  in  any  given  case. 
The  special  problem  before  the  engineer  may  turn  out  to  be  a 
specimen  of  an  erratic  case. 

I  also  want  to  dispute  the  author's  statement  that  in  starting 
new  shops  serious  hitches  are  always  to  be  found.  I  do  not 
think  this  is  fair  to  our  machine  builders. 

I  have  never  found  any  difficulties  whatever,  and  I  have  never 
done  anything  but  fool  around  machinery  all  my  life.  I  have 
started  several  new  shops,  and  have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
the  inside  of  perhaps  ten  thousand  others  while  rambling  over 
our  country,  and  I  never  hear  of  any  hitches  or  troubles,  pro- 
vided the  men  in  charge  of  it  recognize  the  fact  that  it  is  a 
new  infant,  and  care  must  be  used  until  "  the  corners  are  worn 
oflf,"  and  that  it  cannot  be  put  into  hard  service  at  once.  No 
railroad  man  would  think  of  putting  a  locomotive  just  built  into 
fast  passenger  service.  If  he  did  he  would  have  a  "  hitch."  In  re- 
gard to  the  time  lost  in  shops  by  belts  giving  trouble,  I  will  admit 
that  the  saving  of  time  is  the  one  great  object  of  importance  in 
all  shops,  but  the  great  percentage  of  time  lost  and  wasted  in 
manufacture  is  not  traceable  to  troublesome  belts  and  machinery 
and  workmen,  half  so  much  as  it  is  to  foremen,  superintendents, 
and  managers  devoting  too  much  of  their  time  to  other  matters, 
instead  of  seeing  that  dividends  are  earned,  and  the  men  under 
them  led  on  to  greater  achievements  and  more  profitable  results 
regardless  of  personal  hobbies. 

Referring  to  article  64, 1  have  found  in  my  experience,  taking 
the  running  conditions  of  the  two  kinds  of  belts  in  daily  service, 
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without  comparisons  as  to  length  as  mentioned  in  article  65, 
that  horizontal  running  shifting  belts  in  machine-shop  work 
usually  last  about  five  times  longer  than  the  vertical  cone  belts, 
while  in  wood-working  plants,  where  the  service  is  harder  and 
more  furious,  they  last  only  three  times  longer  than  the  vertical 
belts.  The  chief  reason  why  the  shifting  belts  last  so  much 
longer  than  those  used  on  cones  is  that  cone  belts  have  about 
three  times  more  work  to  do  and  receive  about  ten  times  more 
abuse  while  doing  it  than  their  brethren  who  drive  them.  I 
know  of  nothing  more  destructive  to  belting  in  service  than  cone 
steps,  and  the  methods  used  for  shifting  belts  on  them.  There 
is  one  point  in  regard  to  the  life  of  belts  which  we  seem  never  to 
take  into  consideration  when  discussing  their  extended  or  abbre- 
viated lives,  and  that  is  the  temperatures  through  which  they 
have  to  pass  in  performing  their  functions.  I  have  found  that  a 
belt  running  through  varied  changes  of  temperatures  will  cause 
considerable  more  trouble  and  obstruction  to  manufacture  and 
have  a  much  shorter  life  than  one  running  under  more  favorable 
conditions. 

In  article  71  it  is  said  that  *^  the  small  difference  in  the  lengths 
of  the  belts,  however,  would  not  at  all  account  for  the  great  su- 
periority of  the  shifting  belts,  and  this  advantage,  it  would  seem, 
must  be  much  more  than  overbalanced  by  the  fact  that  the  shift- 
ing belts  ran  about  twice  as  fast  as  the  cone-belts, "  etc.  Con- 
sulting the  table,  I  find  this  ^^ small  difference''  to  be  slightly 
over  60  per  cent,  in  favor  of  the  shifting  belts ;  and  as  it  is  stated 
in  the  last  part  of  this  same  article  that  "  the  relative  speeds  of 
belts  have  but  little  effect  on  their  durability,"  I  cannot  see  just 
where  the  "  overbalanced  "  argument  comes  in.  Practically,  I  can- 
not see  how  the  fact  stated  in  the  last  paragraph  of  this  article 
proves  anything  whatever,  except  that  belts  running  under  dif- 
ferent circumstances  and  conditions  display  greater  or  less  du- 
rability, and  cause  more  or  less  trouble,  as  the  cases  may  vary. 

On  page  223,  at  the  top,  in  speaking  of  the  exact  point  of  ten- 
sion at  which  belts  were  just  able  to  do  their  work,  the  author 
says  this  point  was  fixed  by  each  belt  for  itself,  by  giving  indi- 
cations that  it  was  about  to  slip  seriously.  Now  I  would  like 
to  ask  what  that  sign  or  indication  is  ?  The  only  evidence  I 
have  ever  been  able  to  gain  from  a  belt  as  to  its  intentions  to  slip 
was  after  the  slip  took  place.  In  this  same  paragraph  we  read 
that  "  the  shifting  belts  rarely  if  ever  slipped,"  and  bearing  this 
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in  mind,  I  read  on  in  the  next  paragraph  in  regard  to  the  shift- 
ing belts,  "  that  they  were  taken  up  because  they  had  stretched 
so  much  that  they  began  to  jump  and  flop  about  so  as  to  endan- 
ger damaging  themselves."  Now  I  have  always  found  that  a 
belt  was  slipping  considerably  when  its  actions  were  as  here 
described,  and  the  tension  was  about  zero ;  and  not  only  is  it 
damaging  itself,  but  it  is  also  injuring  the  smaller  belt  it  is 
to  driving,  a  certain  extent. 

On  page  226  the  author  states,  in  paragraphs  80, 81,  82, 83,  and 
84,  the  rules  he  has  adopted  and  used  for  several  years,  and  when 
I  come  to  No.  83  I  make  a  few  figures  to  see  how  I  would  have 
come  out  in  equipping  my  plant  this  autumn,  provided  I  had 
followed  these  rules. 

My  three  line  shafts  have  a  rotative  speed  of  200  revolutions 
per  minute,  which  is  a  little  above  the  average  in  machine-shop 
practice  ;  to  have  obtained  the  economical  belt  speed  called  for 
in  paragraph  83  I  would  have  been  compelled  to  use  pulleys 
seven  feet  in  diameter,  and  hangers  having  forty-five  inches  drop 
at  least.  As  the  ceiling  is  16  feet  from  the  floor  (which  is  a  foot 
or  two  more  than  usual  practice  in  the  great  majority  of  manu- 
facturing shops),  the  lower  side  of  the  belt  would  have  been  only 
9  feet  9  inches  from  the  floor.  If  I  had  belted  to  a  heavy  boring- 
mill,  whose  countershaft  pulleys  are  only  28  inches  diameter, 
and  are  figured  to  run  at  125  revolutions  per  minute  by  the 
builders,  I  find  that  I  would  have  required  tight  and  loose  pulleys 
over  eleven  feet  in  diameter,  and  the  tool  builders  would  have 
had  to  also  furnish  me  with  hangers  for  the  counter  having  0  feet 
drop.  This  would  have  brought  the  lower  side  of  the  counter- 
belt  to  within  5  feet  of  the  floor  ;  and  should  I  have  carried  this 
plan  out  all  through  the  plant,  I  should  have  had  to  rent  space 
elsewhere  to  work  in.  To  have  run  a  triple-cylinder  moulding 
and  flooring  machine,  and  carry  the  belt  speed  of  4,000  to  4,500 
feet  to  the  countershaft,  whose  builders  call  for  a  pulley  speed 
of  1,000  revolutions  per  minute,  I  would  have  required  16-inch 
pulleys  on  the  counter  instead  of  the  10-inch  ones  furnished.  My 
shafting  and  hangers  would  also  have  had  to  be  much  stronger 
to  carry  this  excess  weight,  and  the  first  cost  would  have  given 
the  stockholders  paralysis. 

Beferring  to  the  third  paragraph  in  article  113,1  must  beg  leave 
to  differ  most  emphatically.  Friction  clutches,  given  the  same 
care  and  attention  that  is,  or  rather  should  be,  expended  on  loose 
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pulleys  and  belts,  will  give  more  satisfactory  results  on  the  belt- 
ing and  throughout  the  shop  generally.  I  would  much  rather 
have  the  wear  and  burn  from  slow  starting  come  on  the  wooden 
shoes  of  the  clutches  than  on  the  belting.  The  wooden  shoes 
are  cheap,  and  easily  replaced  when  the  life  is  worn  out  of  them 
from  frictional  slipping,  while  I  know  of  no  way  of  putting  it 
back  into  the  belt.  Friction  clutches  are  superior  things  in  case 
of  accidents,  as  has  been  proven  thousands  of  times  for  the 
benefit  of  employer  and  employee,  and  machinery  as  well. 

On  page  234,  article  112,  the  conclusions  drawn  and  the 
reasons  therefor  again  have  set  my  arithmetic  in  motion ;  but 
before  I  get  to  figures  I  would  like  to  say  that  a  belt  so 
poorly  made  or  in  such  condition  as  to  require  25  per  cent,  extra 
width  of  pulley  to  chase  itself  on  would  not  be  in  service  long 
in  a  plant  under  my  control,  as  I  take  just  as  much  pride  in 
the  appearance  of  things  in  general  as  I  do  in  their  utility. 

The  market  prices  in  competition  to-day  for  a  large  driver 
and  tight  and  loose  pulleys,  calculated  according  to  this  con- 
clusion, would  be  as  follows,  using  an  18-inch  belt : 

Driver,  10  ft.  diam.,  10  in.  bore,  50  in.  face.. . .  $400,  weight  13,000  lbs. 
Tight  pulley,  7  ft.  diam.,  25  in.  face,  5  in.  bore     97.        "  2,100  lbs. 

Loose  pulley,  7  ft.  diam.,  25  in.  face,  5  in.  bore  115,       **  2,200  lbs. 

Total  cost  and  weight $612,  17,800  lbs. 

The  cost,  according  to  general  practice  for  the  same  drive, 
would  be  as  follows  : 

Driver,  10  ft.  diam.,  10  in.  bore,  40  in.  face. . .  $365,  weight  10,000  Ibe. 

Tight  pulley,  7  ft.  diam.,  20  in.  face 90,        '*  1,900  lbs. 

Loose  pulley,  7  ft.  diam.,  20  in.  face '    108.        "  2,000  lbs. 

Total  cost  and  weight $563,  18,900  lbs. 

Excess  cost  and  weight  per  conclusion  4 $49,  8,400  lbs. 

In  both  of  these  estimates  the  drivers  have  double  arms,  and 
the  loose  pulleys  have  metallic  bushings. 

Estimating  for  the  same  sized  belt  drive,  and  using  one  of  the 
best  friction-clutch  pulleys  on  the  market,  we  have  the  following 
figures : 

Driving  pulley,  10  ft.  diam.,  10  in.  bore,  20  in.  face.  $150,  wt.    6,000  lbs. 
Friction-clutch  pulley,  7  ft.  diam.,  20  in.  face 285,    *•      4,000  lbs. 

Total  cost  and  weight $435,  10,000  lbs. 

Saving  in  first  cost  and  weight  in  favor  of  friction 
pulleys  over  conclusion  4's  method $177,  7,800  lbs. 
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The  $177  would  keep  the  clutch  in  repair  for  more  than  ten 
years,  and  the  economy  in  eliminating  nearly  four  tons  of  dead 
weight  at  this  one  point  alone  would  be  shown  up  daily  in  the 
furnace-room.  By  the  way,  of  what  real  use  is  the  advice  given 
here  without  the  data  of  coal  consumption  and  water  evapora- 
tion from  the  engine  and  boiler-rooms  ? 

On  page  231,  in  article  98,  the  comparison  of  rope  driving  with 
heavy  belt  drive,  as  showing  the  advantages  favorable  to  thick 
belts,  is  hardly  fair,  I  think,  as  the  action  of  a  2-inch  rope  in 
service  is  very  diflferent  from  that  of  a  flat  belt. 

Taking  a  run  through  the  conclusions  the  author  has  drawn, 
I  find  the  first  one  averages  about  the  same  as  those  in  the  text- 
books. I  differ  with  No.  3  by  thinking  that  30  to  35  feet  between 
centres  is  best  practice.  No.  4  I  have  already  found  fault  with. 
I  know  of  cases  contrary  to  the  conclusion  in  No.  7,  the  homeliest 
illustration  being  driving  the  foundry  rattlers.  My  experience 
has  not  been  so  exact  as  to  say  that  triple  belts  must  always  be 
used  down  to  20-inch  pulleys.  In  truth,  unless  the  case  was 
exceptional,  I  would  not  use  them  under  42  inches.  Eeferring 
to  conclusion  10,  I  would  say  that  I  have  tried  this  method  of 
belt  tightening,  and  I  have  also  tried  moving  the  machine  away 
from  the  counter,  and  of  the  two  miseries  the  latter  possesses 
a  little  more  merit,  to  my  way  of  thinking.  When  machine 
builders  make  their  countershaft  hangers  with  adjustable  bear- 
ings for  this  purpose,  it  will  be  well ;  but  loosening  up  a  counter, 
removing  the  wedges,  and  realigning  and  allowing  the  tension 
of  the  horizontal  belt  to  change,  in  order  to  tighten  the  cone 
belt,  is  not  a  mechanical  method.  No.  14  is  the  old  Scotch  mill- 
wright's rule  in  another  form  :  "  An  inch  to  every  ten  feet  in  new 
belt,  boy,  and  half  an  incli  for  every  ten  foot  afterward."  Con- 
clusion No.  34  I  have  previously  disputed;  there  is  nothing 
more  convenient,  neater,  and  easier  of  manipulation  about  a 
machine  counter  than  a  properly  made  and  simple  friction 
clutch,  decently  cared  for. 

In  conclusion  2,  page  205,  we  are  told  that  4,000  to  4,500  feet 
per  minute  is  greatest  economy ;  and  on  page  212,  paragraph  3, 
the  writer's  judgment  is  that  we  should  lower  the  speed  and  use 
heavier  belts  to  reduce  belt  bills,  although  it  is  stated  elsewhere 
that  high  speed  shows  no  effect  on  the  durability  of  belts  ;  and 
on  page  226,  article  83,  he  states  his  practice  for  several  years. 
Now,  I  would  ask,  what  is  high  speed  and  slow  speed  ?     I  don't 
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think  that,  after  leaying  the  prime  movers,  there  is  any  machine- 
shop  that  I  know  of  whose  main-line  shafting  is  running  at  a 
velocity  sufficient  to  give  the  belt  speeds  called  for  in  this 
paper. 

Mr.  Robert  Cartwright. — ^It  strikes  me  that  the  author  is  unwise 
in  attempting  to  reduce  his  observations  from  machine-shop 
practice  into  rules  which  he  seems  to  suggest  for  universal 
application.  We  are  not  all  running  machine  shops,  and  for 
such  locations  as  damp  wheel-pits,  and  places  where  the  belt 
to  day  is  three  inches  longer  than  it  will  be  to-morrow,  he  would 
appreciate  the  reluctance  with  which  any  rule  can  be  accepted. 
I  have  belts  under  such  circumstances,  24  inches  wide,  driving 
shafts  90  feet  between  centres,  and  for  a  case  like  this  nothing 
but  the  belt  tightener  will  answer  at  all.  Even  this  has  to  be 
set  up  to-day  and  loosened  to-morrow  by  reason  of  changes  in 
the  hydrometric  condition  of  the  air. 

In  paper  mills,  no  theory  for  a  relation  between  strain  and 
durability  of  a  belt  can  go  for  anything,  by  reason  of  the  rapid 
deterioration  and  destruction  of  belts  in  the  atmosphere  of  such 
mills.  The  lime  constantly  present  in  the  air  proves  very  de- 
structive, and  so  also  does  •  carbonic  acid  in  the  air  of  a  black- 
smith shop.  In  both  of  these  cases  there  can  be  no  comparison 
with  the  conditions  prevailing  in  a  well- ventilated  machine  shop, 
where  also  there  are  no  extremes  of  temperature. 

The  position,  also,  of  a  belt  has  much  to  do  with  the  condi- 
tions for  its  satisfactory  running.  I  have  belts  driving  dynamos 
which  I  have  had  to  place  vertically,  and  in  these  cases  a  large 
element  to  be  taken  into  consideration  is  the  gravity  weight  of 
the  belt  itself,  and  often  the  speed  of  the  belt  is  fixed  by  other 
conditions  than  a  choice  according  to  rule. 

I  have  belts  running  at  4,500  feet  to  7,500  feet  per  minute  in 
dynamo  service,  and  I  have  5-inch  shafting  at  350  revolutions, 
and  4-inch  shafting  at  440  revolutions,  per  minute.  It  does 
not  therefore  commend  itself  to  my  judgment  and  experience  to 
formulate  rules  for  economical  speed  when  an  engineer  is  so  often 
called  to  run  belts  in  every  direction,  in  all  kinds  of  temperature 
and  for  all  sorts  of  service.  My  belief  is  that  every  case  is  to 
be  governed  by  its  surroundings,  and  the  judgment  and  experi- 
ence of  the  engineer  must  be  mainly  relied  upon  rather  than 
formulated  rules. 

J//-.  WVfred  Lewia, — However  opinions  may  differ  as  to  the 
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Wisdom  of  the  conclusions  arrived  at  in  this  paper,  the  value  of 
the  facts  presented  can  hardly  be  overestimated.  They  repre- 
sent an  amount  of  labor  and  care  over  an  extended  period  of 
time  which  is  rarely  bestowed  upon  any  subject,  and  the  conclu- 
sions reached  are  therefore  worthy  of  the  most  serious  con- 
sideration. They  should  not  be  judged  hastily,  nor  from  a 
different  point  of  view  than  the  one  distinctly  stated  in  the 
paper. 

The  author  states  that  "  in  using  belting  so  as  to  obtain  the 
greatest  economy  and  the  most  satisfactory  results  "  certain 
rules  should  be  observed,  and  it  is  no  argument  to  contend  that 
in  applying  these  rules  other  sources  of  expense  will  be  in- 
creased. 

It  is  right  and  proper  that  other  questions  should  be  con- 
sidered before  giving  way  to  the  dictates  of  economy  in  belting, 
but  there  is  no  need  of  confounding  the  belting  question  with 
any  other,  as  some  of  us  may  be  inclined  to  do  from  the  first 
glance  at  these  conclusions. 

For  example,  the  second  conclusion  is  a  natural  deduction 
from  the  first,  and  in  fixing  the  belt  speed  for  maximum  economy 
at  4,000  to  4,500  feet  a  minute,  no  claim  is  made  that  all  belts 
should  run  at  that  speed,  regardless  of  other  consequences. 
But  so  far  as  economy  in  the  use  of  the  belting  itself  is  con- 
cerned, the  conclusion  means  that  all  belts  should  run  at  that 
speed  to  transmit  the  maximum  amount  of  power.  This  conclu- 
sion is  certainly  borne  out  by  the  facts  given,  and  the  cost  of 
pulleys  and  shafting  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  That  is  another 
matter  that  must  receive  attention  before  the  belt  speed  is 
finally  determined,  and  it  would  be  absurd  to  regard  pulleys 
and  shafting  as  the  subject  under  discussion. 

Conclusion  No.  4,  that  the  faces  of  pulleys  should  be  about 
25;^  wider  than  their  belts,  likewise  refers  to  economy  in  belting 
and  not  to  economy  in  pulleys,  or  the  combined  economy  of 
pulleys  and  belting.  Whether  or  not  such  an  unusual  increase 
in  the  width  of  a  pulley  can  be  afforded  must  frequently  be  de- 
termined by  other  considerations  than  that  of  belting ;  but  that 
such  an  increase  in  width  will  be  advantageous  to  the  life  of 
belting  can  hardly  be  doubted. 

Conclusion  5  is  the  result  of  experience  which  is  rarely  en- 
countered in  machine-shop  practice. 

Conclusion  7,  that  belts  made  thick  and   narrow  are  better 
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than  wide  and  thin,  confirms  the  writer's  theory  that  this  should 
be  the  case ;  for  if  a  belt  i  inch  thick  runs  well  on  a  pulley  1 
foot  in  diameter,  a  belt  1  inch  thick  should  run  just  as  well  on 
a  pulley  4  feet  in  diameter »  and  by  following  the  advice  given 
in  conclusions  8  and  9,  the  space  occupied  by  belting  may  be 
reduced  below  ordinary  practice  while  still  retaining  the  extra 
width  of  pulley  called  for  in  conclusion  4. 

An  objection  might  be  made  on  theoretical  ground  to  the  loss 
of  power  in  bending  and  unbending  a  thick  belt  over  a  thin  one ; 
but  this  is  a  small  matter,  which  is  probably  more  than  offset     .  / 
by  the  lesser  air  resistance  of  a  narrow  and  thick  belt  over  a 
wide  and  thin  one. 

Conglusions  10  and  11  may  be  admitted  without  question, 
and  the  twelfth  conclusion  need  not  be  judged  by  one  who  has 
not  given  it  a  fair  trial. 

As  few  persons  will  care  to  go  to  the  trouble  of  weighing 
their  belt  tension,  as  suggested  in  conclusion  13,  the  next  con- 
clusion as  to  the  amount  of  shortening  is  probably  of  more 
interest  and  value  to  practical  mechanics. 

Conclusions  15  and  16  will  not  be  doubted,  and  conclusion  17 
is  of  interest  as  indicating  a  limit  to  sustained  tension. 

Conclusion  18,  stating  the  fall  in  tension  to  be  expected  under 
the  ordinary  rules  for  belting,  and  the  following  conclusions 
19,  20,  and  21,  contain  the  pith  of  the  argument  for  lower  belt 
tensions  than  are  generally  used,  and  indicate  the  laborious 
character  of  the  work  leading  to  them. 

Hitherto  the  load  to  be  carried  by  belting  has  been  deter- 
mined from  its  tensile  strength  by  some  arbitrary  factor  of 
safety,  while  the  results  here  given  are  based  upon  its  elastic 
limit,  if  such  a  term  can  be  applied  to  belting,  and  the  cost  of 
maintenance  and  repairs  under  the  different  loads  is  a  matter 
of  the  greatest  interest  and  importance. 

Conclusion  22,  that  the  total  life  of  belting  depends  upon 
the  total  load  carried  rather  than  the  work  done,  is  somewhat 
surprising,  and  emphasizes  the  importance  of  light  tension  and 
high  speed  to  attain  the  greatest  duty. 

From  conclusion  23  it  appears  that  the  bending  and  unbend- 
ing of  a  belt  by  rapid  motion  over  pulleys  has  but  little  effect 
upon  its  life,  and  it  must  be  inferred  that  whatever  loss  is  found 
in  speeds  higher  than  2,500  to  3,000  feet  is  due  to  some  other 
cause  than  simple  bending.  • 
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The  whip-like  action  which  takes  place  at  very  high  speeds 
has  no  doubt  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  wear  and  tear,  but  by 
thickening  the  belts  in  proportion  to  their  width,  as  suggested, 
there  seems  to  be  good  reason  to  believe  the  life  of  belting  will 
be  increased. 

The  data  given  in  conclusions  24,  25,  and  26,  on  the  cost  of 
maintenance  and  repairs,  are  original  and  conclusive.  The  argu- 
ment presented  for  the  lighter  loads  is  so  thoroughly  practical 
that  further  evidence  of  the  same  kind  is  needed  to  make 
reply. 

The  acceptance  of  these  conclusions  does  not  necessarily  lead 
to  larger  pulleys  and  more  expensive  plants,  as  might  at  first 
appear.  The  burden  of  the  whole  argument  is  for  thicker,  not 
wider  belts,  and  such  other  conditions  as  will  give  the  greatest 
economy  for  the  money  expended  in  belting. 

Conclusions  27,  28,  and  29  are  interesting  facts  concerning  the 
stretch  in  belting  which  have  not  been  generally  observed  or 
noted  by  previous  writers  and  experimenters. 

Conclusions  30  and  31,  on  the  interruptions  to  manufacture 
caused  by  overloaded  belts,  are  not  only  of  great  practical 
importance,  but  they  suggest  another  side  of  the  belt  question 
which  has  never  received  the  attention  it  deserves. 

Conclusion  32,  in  regard  to  the  best  type  of  belting,  is  a 
statement  worth  noting. 

Conclusion  33,  in  regard  to  large  shifting  belts,  can  be 
admitted  by  the  writer,  but  he  is  not  prepared  to  accept  the 
following  conclusion,  that  shifting  belts  are  much  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  cut-off  coupling  or  friction-clutch  pulleys  for  throwing 
heavy  lines  of  shafting  in  and  out  of  use.  Under  the  condition 
of  constant  running  night  and  day,  experienced  by  Mr.  Taylor, 
the  case  may  be  different ;  but  as  far  as  the  economy  of  belting 
is  concerned  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  value  of  friction 
clutches. 

The  form  of  belt  shifter  described  in  conclusion  35  has  been 
found  in  the  writer's  experience  to  be  the  only  satisfactory 
method  of  shifting  wide  belts. 

In  reviewing  this  paper,  the  most  prominent  characteristic  is 
the  practical  information  obtained  upon  new  and  original  lines 
of  investigation. 

What  little  theorizing  is  indulged  in  is  based  upon  abundant 
experience,  or  upon  rigid  mathematical  deductions. 
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Possibly  the  conclusion  in  regard  to  maximum  speed  may  be 
regarded  as  theoretical  rather  than  practical  in  character,  but 
this  does  not  affect  its  truth,  which  can  easily  be  demonstrated 
in  either  way. 

An  interesting  case  in  point  occurred  in  the  writer's  expe- 
rience on  a  cold-saw,  driven  by  a  belt  running  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  8,000  feet  a  minute.  No  matter  how  tightly  the  belt 
might  be  laced  it  would  soon  stretch  and  fail  to  drive  at  that 
speed,  but  by  reducing  both  the  driving  and  driven  pulleys  in 
diameter,  without  altering  the  width  of  the  belt,  it  was  found 
that  more  power  could  actually  be  transmitted  at  a  slower 
speed. 

On  the  whole,  the  conclusions  reached  in  this  paper,  although 
not  claimed  by  the  author  as  finalities,  appear  to  be  supported 
by  the  strongest  kind  of  evidence,  and  in  the  opinion  of  the 
writer  the  thanks  of  the  Society  are  due  to  Mr.  Taylor  and  the 
Mid  vale  Steel  Company  for  the  valuable  results  of  their  labor 
and  painstaking  care. 

Jlr.  Garleton  W.  Nason, — ^In  reading  the  author's  paper  a  day 
or  two  ago  there  was  one  feature  in  the  stretching  of  the  belting 
which  was  not  very  clear  to  me.  He  states  that  under  spring- 
balance  tension  he  draws  his  clamp  so  as  to  give  it  a  pull  of 
71  lbs.  per  inch  of  belt  width.  Now,  if  there  is  very  little 
friction  or  load  on  the  countershaft,  it  is  quite  apparent  that 
the  tension  will  be  immediately  transmitted  to  the  other  side 
of  the  pulley,  where  the  belt  will  also  have  the  same  ten- 
sion. 

"When  the  machine  is  started,  then,  there  will  be  an  additional 
strain  imposed  on  one  side  of  the  belt — viz.  :  the  working  load — 
which  will  diminish  the  tension  on  the  slack  side  a  correspond- 
ing amount ;  and  it  is  very  likely  that  under  these  working 
conditions,  when  the  belt  is  first  started,  on  the  tight  side  the 
tension  will  exceed,  say,  100  lbs.  to  the  inch  of  belt  width. 

As  he  says  that,  after  a  given  time,  the  tension  on  the  belt 
drops  to  from  25  or  30  lbs.,  it  is,  I  think,  apparent  that  the 
percentage  of  stretch  on  the  tight  side  is  more  than  is  stated. 
That  is,  the  decrease  would  be  from  100  lbs.  on  the  tight  side 
of  the  belt,  instead  of  being  from  71  lbs.,  down  to  the  25  or  30 
lbs. 

I  would  therefore  like  to  ask  whether  the  tension  given  is  on 
the  tight  side  of  the  belt  only,  whether  it  is  the  average  of  the 
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two,  or  whether  it  is  the  tension  of  the  belt  when  at  rest,  with 
both  sides  under  equal  stress. 

Mr,  F.  W,  Taylor.  * — I  wish  to  thank  Messrs.  Towne,  Lewis, 
Cooper,  and  Kent  for  their  full  and  most  flattering  criticism ; 
and,  as  the  matter  of  greatest  importance,  will  first  refer  to 
the  practical  suggestion  of  Messrs.  Towne  and  Kent  regard- 
ing the  next  step  to  be  taken  in  the  solution  of  the  belting 
problem. 

I  fully  agree  with  them  that  another  shop  experiment  on  a 
large  scale  is  needed  to  determine  more  accurately  the  most 
economical  "  total  load  "  under  which  belting  should  run,  and 
would  suggest  that,  if  opportunity  offers,  one-half  of  a  shop 
should  be  belted  on  the  basis  of  an  effective  pull,  for  double 
belting,  of  30  lbs.  per  inch  of  width,  while  the  belting  of  the 
other  half  should  deliver  an  effective  pull  ot  45  lbs.  per  inch. 
I  am  quite  sure  that  the  limit  of  economy  lies  between  these 
two  points. 

Messrs.  Cooper  and  Lewis  combine  a  wider  practical  and 
theoretical  knowledge  of  the  subject  than  any  two  writers  with 
whom  I  am  acquainted,  and  the  criticisms  of  Messrs.  Cartwright 
and  Rogers  have  been  so  completely  answered  by  these  gentle- 
men that  it  would  seem  superfluous  for  me  to  add  anything  to 
what  they  have  said. 

I  wish,  however,  to  alter  the  impression  left  on  one's  mind  by 
reading  Messrs.  Rogers'  and  Cartwright's  remarks,  that  the  ex- 
periment and  its  conclusions  are  theoretical  vagaries,  which,  if 
put  into  practice,  would  result  in  absurdities. 

While  the  experiment  was  undertaken,  to  a  small  extent,  in 
the  interest  of  science,  yet  its  principal  and  almost  sole  object 
was  to  run  the  machine  shop  of  the  Midvale  Steel  Company 
more  economically,  as  far  as  belting  is  concerned,  than  other 
similar  shops  were  run,  and  this  object  has  certainly  been 
attained.  It  has  now  been  more  than  three  years  since  I  left 
the  employ  of  that  company,  and  although  there  is  probably 
not  a  single  man  at  Midvale  who  eares  \\  hether  there  is  a  belt- 
ing experiment  going  on  or  not,  th6  method  of  treating,  tight- 
ening, and  caring  for  the  belts  is  precisely  the  same  as  when  I 
left,  and  the  records  are  kept  just  as  thoroughly  now  as  then, 
not  in  the  least  in  the  interest  of  science,  but  because  it  is  the 


*  Author's  closure,  under  the  Rules. 
17 
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cheapest  way  to  care  for  belting,  and  the  shop  earns  more 
money  that  way. 

Mr.  Kent  in  his  remarks  has  given  the  clearest  and  best 
explanation  that  I  have  seen  of  the  reason  why  belts,  used 
apparently  under  rules  differing  from  one  another  by  as  wide  a 
ratio  as  one  to  three,  will  frequently  give  equal  satisfaction  and 
durability. 

In  answer  to  Mr.  Nason's  question  as  to  what  is  meant  by  the 
term  "  tension  "  as  used  in  the  paper,  I  would  refer  him  to  para- 
graph 21  in  the  body  of  the  paper,  in  which  most  of  the  impor- 
tant terms  used  in  the  paper  are  defined. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  no  uniformity  exists  in  the  use 
of  technical  belting  terms  by  the  various  writers  on  the  subject. 

In  several  cases,  the  conclusions  arrived  at  in  the  paper,  as 
they  are  worded,  do  not  accurately  express  my  opinions  on  the 
subject,  since  they  are  more  positive  and  decided  than  I  feeL 
This  is  particularly  the  case  regarding  the  use  of  triple  and 
quadruple  belts.  While  up  to  date  my  three  years'  experience 
in  the  use  of  such  belts  points,  almost  without  exception,  to  the 
superiority  of  thick  over  thin  belts,  a  period  of  three  years  is 
so  small  a  fraction  of  the  life  of  a  belt  that  a  very  imperfect 
idea  as  to  the  relative  durability  of  thick  and  thin  belts  can  be 
formed  in  so  short  a  trial. 

During  this  time  I  have  observed  two  cases  of  unusual  wear  on 
triple  belts,  which,  if  they  represent  what  is  likely  to  be  the 
normal  wear  of  thick  belts,  would  certainly  condemn  their  use. 

In  these  cases  the  belts  began  to  crack  on  the  inside — that  is, 
the  side  next  to  the  pulley.  In  both  instances,  however,  they 
had  been  subjected  to  a  large  amount  of  slip,  so  that  the  pulleys 
on  which  they  ran  were  frequently  too  hot  to  be  touched  with 
the  hand.  It  is,  therefore,  not  improbable  that  the  ply  of 
leather  next  to  the  pulley  may  have  been  overheated.  Both  of 
these  belts,  however,  ran  on  pulleys  small  in  diameter,  so  that 
it  is  possible  on  the  other  hand  that  the  cracks  may  have  been 
due  to  the  bending  of  the  belt  in  rounding  the  pulleys. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  of  the  utmost  importance  to  know 
whether  thick  belts  on  small  pulleys  usually  give  out  by  crack- 
ing on  the  inside  or  the  outside  of  the  belt,  and  I  shall  be 
greatly  indebted  to  any  member  of  the  Society  who  can  enlighten 
me  on  this  point. 

I  wish  to  add  a  word  of  warning  to  those  intending  to  use 
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narrow  and  thick  belts  instead  of  wide  and  thin.  The  pulleys 
for  thick  belts  should  be  made  heavier  in  the  spokes,  as  well  as 
the  rims,  than  the  standard  pulleys  made  for  double  belts  by 
the  best  manufacturers  in  this  country,  or  trouble  will  surely 
follow. 

One  fact  becomes  more  apparent  the  further  the  problems  in 
belting  are  investigated ;  namely,  that  what  we  do  not  know 
about  belting  far  exceeds  our  knowledge  of  the  subject. 
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DLXIX.» 

BECENT  PROGRESS  IN   THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 

STEEL   CASTINGS. 

BY  H.  L.  OANTT,  ELIZABETH,  N.  J. 

(Member  of  the  Society.) 

Before  beginning  the  main  subject  to  be  treated  in  this  paper, 
it  would  seem  not  inappropriate  to  point  out  a  few  of  the  steps 
by  which  the  art  of  casting  steel  has  arrived  at  its  present 
advanced  state.  I  must  not  be  misunderstood  to  mean  by  this, 
that  the  process  is  not  susceptible  of  improvement  beyond 
what  we  have  already  attained ;  but  when  we  remember  what 
the  ordinary  steel  casting  was  a  few  years  ago — a  rough  chunk 
composed  of  about  equal  parts  of  steel  and  holes— and  note  that 
to-day  a  steel  casting  is  subjected  to  a  more  rigid  inspection  for 
cracks  and  holes  than  an  iron  casting,  while  the  general  appear- 
ance is  required  to  be  nearly  as  good,  we  are  forced  to  admit 
that  a  great  advance  has  been  made. 

When  I  spoke  of  the  condition  of  the  art  a  few  years  ago, 
probably  but  few  realized  how  very  few  years  were  really  meant. 
The  first  soft  steel  castings,  such  as  are  used  for  gun  carriages, 
that  were  made  in  this  country,  and  which  were  subjected  to  a 
ballistic  test,  were  made  in  1886  and  1887,  by  the  Midvale  Steel 
Company,  who  were  the  pioneers  in  this  work.  The  ballistic 
test  was  considered  severe  at  that  time  ;  but  to-day  the  ordinary 
soft  castings  made  by  almost  any  one  of  a  dozen  of  the  best 
steel  casting  companies  would  pass  it  successfully. 

Though  it  was  about  1886  or  1887  before  any  large  increase 
took  place  in  the  use  of  steel  castings,  they  had  been  success- 
fully made  in  this  country  at  least  as  early  as  1867.+     In  July  of 

*  Presented  at  the  New  York  meeting  (December,  1893)  of  the  American 
Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  and  forming  part  of  Volume  XV.  of  the 
Tranmctions. 

\  This  historical  note  was  furnished  some  time  ago  to  Mr.  Edwin  H.  Cramp,  to 
go  into  a  paper  he  purposed  to  write  on  the  subject  of  steel  castings,  but  it  has 
seemed  to  me  to  be  of  sufficieni  interest  to  publish  it  here  also.  If  any  member 
has  any  additional  information  on  this  subject,  I  should  be  glad  if  he  would  add 
it  in  the  discussion. 
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that  year,  the  Wm.  Butcher  Steel  Works,  now  the  Midvale 
Steel  Works,  cast  some  crossing  frogs  for  the  Philadelphia  and 
Beading  Railroad  of  cmcible  steel.  The  moulds  were  made  of 
ground  fire  brick,  black-lead  crucible  pots  ground  fine,  and  fire 
clay,  and  washed  with  a  black-lead  wash.  The  surface  of  these 
castings  was  very  smooth,  and  the  metal,  which  was  practically 
tool  steel,  was  so  well  adapted  for  the  purpose  that  some  of  the 
castings  made  in  those  early  days  are  said  to  be  still  in  use. 

This  was  before  the  use  of  silicon  for  solidifying  steel  was 
known,  and  the  castings  were  very  much  honeycombed  in  all 
parts  except  the  wearing  surface  of  the  frogs,  which  was  "  cast 
down."  The  possibility  of  getting  one  face  of  a  casting  approxi- 
mately solid  admitted  of  the  use  of  steel  also  for  hammer  dies, 
although  their  general  sponginess  was  a  great  obstacle  to  their 
extensive  adoption. 

On  April  28,  1876,  two  small  hammer  dies  were  made  of  open 
hearth  steel  at  the  same  place,  and  on  May  29th  a  hammer  head 
weighing  2,535  pounds  was  made.  As  long  as  castings  were 
small,  the  moulding  mixture  of  ground  brick,  ground  pots,  and 
fire  clay  was  satisfactory  ;  but  on  large  castings  made  with  that 
facing,  the  surface  was  very  imperfect,  and  the  sand  adhered  to 
it  with  great  tenacity.  But  little  improvement  in  the  method  f 
of  moulding  was  made  for  some  time,  and  while  the  quality  of ' 
the  steel  was  gradually  improved,  the  appearance  of  the  castings 
was  decidedly  against  them,  and  but  little  progress  was  made 
in  their  introduction. 

The  next  step  taken  by  the  Midvale  Steel  Company  was  to 
leave  the  ground  pots  out  of  the  moulding  mixture,  and  to  wash 
the  mould  with  finely  ground  clay  fire  brick.  This  was  a  great 
step  in  advance,  especially  in  heavy  castings,  and  a  marked 
improvement  took  place  in  their  general  appearance ;  but  the 
mixture  still  clung  so  strongly  to  the  casting,  that  only  compara- 
tively simple  shapes  could  be  made  with  certainty.  A  mould 
made  of  such  a  mixture  became  almost  as  hard  as  fire  brick 
when  dried,  and  offered  so  much  resistance  to  the  proper  shrink- 
ing of  castings  that,  when  at  all  complicated  in  shape,  they  had 
so  great  a  tendency  to  crack  that  their  successful  manufacture 
was  almost  impossible.  The  next  step  was  to  use  a  mixture  of 
silica  sand  and  flour.  In  small  castings  this  gave  pretty  good 
results,  as  such  a  facing  cleaned  off  the  casting  very  readily, 
leaving  a  smooth  surface  much  superior  in  appearance  to  that 
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left  by  the  ground  brick.  The  great  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the 
extended  use  of  such  a  facing  was  the  tendency  of  the  flour  to 
bum  in  drying,  leaving  the  sand  without  a  proper  bond,  and 
often  the  burnt  mould  was  so  friable  as  to  be  entirely  useless. 
In  the  case  of  large  castings  it  was  almost  impossible  to  dry 
thoroughly  the  whole  mould  without  burning  that  portion  near- 
est the  fire,  and  for  such  work  flour  was  necessarily  aban- 
doned. 

By  this  time  the  use  of  silicon  for  solidifying  castings  was 
coming  into  general  use,  and  the  only  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
making  good  steel  castings  was  the  want  of  a  suitable  moulding 
sand.  This  was  ultimately  found  in  a  mixture,  the  principal 
constituents  of  which  were  silica  sand  and  molasses  thoroughly 
ground  together. 

The  improvement  in  the  appearance  of  castings  caused  by  the 
use  of  a  sand  that  left  a  clean,  smooth  skin  was  the  cause  of 
their  rapid  adoption ;  and  the  year  1887,  when  the  Midvale  Steel 
Company  made  the  first  gun  carriage  castings  of  steel,  is 
approximately  the  date  at  which  their  rapid  extension  began. 

At  this  time  the  necessity  for  hot  metal  did  not  seem  to  be 
understood,  and  castings  frequently  contained  "  blow  holes," 
when  it  seemed  that  all  the  conditions  for  making  them  perfect 
had  been  complied  with.  It  was  noted  before  a  great  while  that 
small  castings  contained  more  holes  than  large  ones,  and  that 
those  poured  last  on  a  heat  were  worse  than  those  poured  first. 
The  conclusions  that  hot  metal  was  needed  to  make  solid  cast- 
ings, and  that  smaller  castings  needed  hotter  metal  than  large 
ones,  were  soon  deduced  and  amply  verified.  Apart  from  these 
considerations,  the  superior  appearance  of  castings  made  from 
hot  metal  was  sufficient  to  cause  all  steel  casting  makers  to  work 
in  that  direction.  The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  getting  uni- 
formly hot  metal  are  hard  to  overcome  in  an  open  hearth  fur- 
nace. The  delay  caused  by  a  slow  or  difficult  tap  of  the  furnace, 
which  is  always  liable  to  occur,  is  fatal  to  the  production  of 
the  best  castings.  Besides  what  has  already  been  mentioned, 
"  cold  metal "  in  the  ladle  is  to-day  the  cause  of  more  com- 
plaints by  purchasers,  and  expense  to  the  manufacturer,  than 
anything  else  in  connection  with  the  manufacture  of  steel  cast- 
ings. I  will  enumerate  a  few  of  the  troubles  that  may  be 
traced  directly  to  this  cause.  What  is  known  as  a  "  bad  shut 
off","  or  a  leaky  stopper,  is  usually  caused  by  a  small  amount  of 
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metal  chilling  in  the  nozzle,  and  preventing  the  stopper  from 
going  to  its  place.  In  cases  where  the  dribble  is  slight  the 
worst  effect  is  that  a  small  amount  of  metal  runs  into  the  mould 
while  the  ladle  is  being  gotten  over  the  runner.  This  metal  is 
apt  to  chill,  and  make  a  bad  looking  spot  on  the  casting,  or,  in 
the  case  of  small  castings,  block  up  the  runner  entirely,  and 
cause  the  loss  of  the  mould.  When  the  leak  is  very  bad,  it  not 
infrequently  happens,  especially  when  the  heat  is  a  large  one, 
composed  principally  of  small  castings,  that  the  flasks  are  cov- 
ered by  the  molten  steel,  and  so  strongly  fastened  together  that 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  separate  them  from  the  steel  without 
considerable  loss  by  breakage.  Again,  by  a  careful  study  of  the 
subject,  I  feel  that  I  have  been  able  to  lay  to  the  door  of  "  cold 
metal "  one  of  the  most  fertile  sources  of  complaint  which  steel 
founders  have  met  with  ;  namely,  lack  of  homogeneity,  which 
includes  both  "  hard  spots  "  and  "  loose  "  places.  I  use  the 
term  **  loose  "  rather  than  "  spongy  "  for  the  reason  that  I  do 
not  so  much  mean  a  cluster  of  holes  as  a  spot  where  the  metal 
simply  seems  less  dense.  Such  places,  without  any  visible  con- 
tinuous hole,  or  even  without  anything  that  would  indicate  the 
existence  of  such  a  hole,  allow  leaks  in  hydraulic  cylinders, 
and  cause  the  failure  of  a  test  bar. 

When  we  consider  more  in  detail  the  process  of  making  open 
hearth  steel  castings,  we  see  why  these  defects  are  more  apt  to 
occur  in  cold  than  hot  metal.  While  the  metal  is  being  tapped 
from  the  furnace,  the  silico-spiegel  necessary  to  prevent  "  blow 
holes  "  is  generally  thrown  into  the  ladle,  usually  in  the  solid, 
though  heated,  state.  If  the  metal  is  very  hot,  and  consequently 
thoroughly  fluid,  the  silico-spiegel  is  dissolved  at  once,  and 
uniformly  disseminated  through  the  mass.  If,  however,  the 
metal  should  not  be  so  hot,  it  is  easily  seen  that  the  silico- 
spiegel  may  not  become  at  all  thoroughly  diffused,  and  the 
slightly  viscous  metal  in  the  ladle  may  be  the  reverse  of  homo- 
geneous, in  which  case  the  resulting  castings  may  be  very  far 
from  what  is  hoped  for.  It  is  now  the  practice,  in  the  best 
foundries,  to  melt  the  silico-spiegel,  and  these  defects  in  their 
worse  form  are  thus  practically  eliminated. 

Why  hard  spots  should  appear  in  cold  metal  is  readily  seen, 
for  lumps  of  partially  melted  silico-spiegel  would  certainly  form 
the  nuclei  for  such  spots  ;  but  why  the  "  loose  "  places  should 
occur  is  not  quite  so  apparent.     It  may  be  noted  that  the  loose 
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places  appear  to  a  more  marked  extent  in  large  masses  than  in 
small  ones,  and  the  most  reasonable  explanation  seems  to  be 
that  the  silico-spiegel,  which  is  but  imperfectly  melted  when  the 
metal  is  poured,  finally  melts  thoroughly  after  the  metal  is  in 
the  mould,  which  can  only  occur  in  very  heavy  castings,  forming 
a  spot  higher  in  carbon,  manganese,  and  silicon  than  the  metal 
surrounding  it.  Such  a  spot  would  have  a  lower  melting  tem- 
perature than  the  adjacent  metal,  and  would  remain  partially 
fluid  after  the  other  metal  was  set.  The  result  of  such  a  con- 
dition would  be  to  drain  away  a  portion  of  the  fluid  metal  to 
feed  the  shrinkage  in  the  metal  solidifying  about  it,  leaving  a 
more  or  less  spongy  spot. 

That  shrinkage  holes  and  cracks  do  still  occur  in  steel  cast- 
ings is  well  known,  but  the  success  that  founders  have  had  in 
casting  complicated  shapes  within  the  last  year  or  two  has  been 
surprising.  The  fact  that  a  steel  casting  must  cool  at  the 
bottom  first,  and  then  gradually  upward  in  the  mould,  is  being 
learned  by  designers  ;  and  shrinkage  holes  are  becoming  less 
frequent,  for  the  founder  at  once  fixes  on  the  heaviest  portion 
for  his  sink  head,  which  is  usually  about  20;»  of  the  total  weight 
of  the  casting,  and  which  must  remain  fluid  until  the  whole  of 
the  casting  proper  is  solid. 

By  a  strict  observance  of  the  rule  that  a  steel  casting  should, 
as  far  as  possible,  be  of  uniform  thickness  throughout,  it  has 
been  possible  to  make,  within  the  past  few  years,  castings  twenty 
feet  long  by  ten  feet  wide,  which  would  have  been  considered 
impossible  a  few  years  ago.  To  one  unfamiliar  with  the  details 
of  the  process  of  making  steel  castings,  the  statement  that  to-day 
we  can  get  large  steel  castings  that  are  perfectly  satisfactory, 
while  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  good  small  ones,  would  seem 
very  strange.  It  is,  however,  a  fact,  and  the  explanation  is  sim- 
ple. Most  steel  castings  are  made  by  the  open  hearth  process, 
and  the  furnace  usually  melts  from  five  to  twenty  tons.  To  pour 
even  five  tons  of  steel  into  castings  averaging  100  lbs.  iu  weight 
would,  as  a  rule,  take  so  long,  that  those  poured  last  would  be 
of  inferior  quality  on  account  of  the  cooling  of  the  metal.  As 
a  rule,  a  large  portion  of  the  heat  is  poured  into  a  comparatively 
few  large  castings,  and  the  remainder  put  into  the  smaller  ones. 
If  the  metal  is  very  hot  to  start  with,  this  may  give  fair  results, 
but  in  all  cases  the  least  desirable  metal  is  put  into  the  small 
castings. 
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This  difficulty  seems  almost  insurmountable  by  the  open 
hearth  process,  but  is  readily  overcome  by  a  small  Bessemer 
converter,  from  which  we  can  get  two  or  three  tons  of  metal  as 
hot  as  we  may  wish  it.  Add  to  this  the  fact  that  we  can  get 
from  the  converter  that  quantity  of  metal  of  any  composition 
we  may  desire,  every  half  hour  throughout  the  day,  and  we 
realize  the  advantage  of  the  Bessemer  process  for  making  small 
and  medium  weight  castings.  The  manufacturers  of  electric 
motors  who  have  been  buying  their  castings  from  open  hearth 
founderies  have  apparently  not  realized  what  the  Bessemer 
foundry  has  in  store  for  them.  It  seems  hard  to  believe  that 
perfectly  solid  steel  castings  can  be  made  of  the  following  com- 
position with  regularity :  Carbon  12,^,  manganese  30^?,  silicon 
30^,  but  it  is  a  fact  It  may  be  noted,  however,  that  this  steel, 
while  very  well  adapted  to  electrical  purposes,  is  of  but  little 
value  for  any  miscellaneous  castings,  except  very  small  ones,  on 
account  of  the  tendency  it  shows  to  crack  during  the  process  of 
solidifying,  when  cast  in  shapes  at  all  complicated. 

The  fact  that  we  can  make  a  number  of  different  kinds  of  steel 
each  day  if  we  use  a  converter,  and  but  two  or  three  heats  at 
most  in  twenty-four  hours  if  we  use  an  open  hearth  furnace,  gives 
a  great  advantage  to  the  founder  using  the  converter,  especially 
if  he  is  making  all  kinds  of  steel  castings,  enabling  him,  as  a  rule, 
to  make  far  more  prompt  deliveries  than  is  possible  for  the  open 
hearth  founder  doing  the  same  variety  of  work. 

Among  the  other  advances  made  in  casting  steel  may  be 
mentioned  one  for  making  a  casting  having  one  or  more  faces  of 
a  steel  much  harder  than  the  body  of  the  casting.  The  process 
consists  in  lining  such  faces  of  the  mould  as  will  be  adjacent  to 
the  parts  of  the  casting  it  is  desired  to  harden  with  a  metallic 
alloy  in  a  crushed  or  powdered  state,  capable  of  being  melted 
and  absorbed  by  the  molten  steel  in  contact  with  it,  and  of  such 
a  nature  as  to  impart  to  the  steel  a  hard  face  or  a  face  of  such  a 
composition  as  may  be  readily  hardened.  If  it  is  desired  that 
the  casting  shall  have  a  permanently  hard  face  and  be  used  for 
stamp  shoes,  crusher  jaws,  hammer  dies,  etc.,  ferro-manganese 
gives  the  best  results.  If  it  is  desired  to  do  machine  work  on 
the  face,  and  make  it  extremely  hard  afterwards,  ferro-chrome  is 
most  suitable.  The  fact  that  it  is  possible  to  produce  a  soft  steel 
casting,  having  a  face  that  can  be  hardened  without  causing  the 
remainder  of  the  casting  to  become  brittle,  will  undoubtedly 
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make  it  possible  to  use  steel  castings  in  place  of  chilled  iron  in 
many  places  with  great  advantage. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  W,  F.  Durfee. — This  paper  is  probably  of  more  interest 
to  me  than  it  can  possibly  be  to  any  other  gentleman  of  this 
Society.  It  was  my  lot  in  1871  to  accept  the  responsibility  of 
the  superintendence  of  the  Midvale  Steel  "Works.  I  was  con- 
nected with  that  institution  about  three  years.  The  author  of 
the  paper,  by  implication,  conveys  the  idea  that  though  there 
were  some  few  castings  made  at  the  Midvale  at  about  that  period, 
or  possibly  a  little  earlier,  that  the  castings  were  not  numerous, 
and  though  they  were  fairly  good,  the  industry  was  not  of  very 
much  importance.  At  least  I  think  that  would  be  the  im- 
pression that  a  casual  reader  of  the  paper  would  derive  from  it. 
This  is  far  from  being  a  correct  impression.  At  that  period  the 
Midvale  Steel  Works  had  on  their  regular  sales  list  31  patterns 
of  reversible  frogs.  There  was  one  road  that  had  over  600  of 
those  frogs  in  use.  Another  road  had  over  400  in  use,  and  a 
great  number  of  other  roads  around  the  country  had  various 
smaller  numbers.  During  my  connection  with  the  works  I  never 
knew  of  one  of  those  frogs  being  returned.  When  they  wore  out 
on  the  upper  surface  they  were  turned  bottom  side  up.  These 
frogs  varied  from  about  250  lbs.  in  weight  up  to  about  900  lbs. 
in  weight.  They  were  from  about  30  inches  to  about  6  feet  in 
length.  Most  of  them  had  three  lugs  on  each  side,  which  pro- 
jected from  the  body  of  the  frog  and  were  not  particularly  pleas- 
ant things  to  have,  in  the  matter  of  shrinkage  in  the  casting. 
But  there  were  very  few  frogs  lost  on  that  account. 

Then  in  regard  to  the  soundness  of  small  castings,  he  speaks 
as  though  there  were  some  recent  improvements  in  that  line. 
The  Midvale  Steel  Works  at  that  time  made  sound  castings, 
and  they  made  castings  that  were  not  sound.  I  think  that  is 
true  of  every  steel-casting  concern  to-day.  I  do  not  believe  it 
was  any  more  true  at  that  time  than  at  present.  Since  leaving 
that  institution  I  have  had  occasion  to  use  a  great  many  steel 
castings  from  different  manufacturers,  and  I  have  never  found 
an  instance  where  any  manufacturer  uniformly  made  sound 
steel  castings  from  the  same  patterns. 

As  regards  the  alleged  unsoundness  of  small  castings  at  that 
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time,  I  recall  one  illustration  of  the  soundness  of  them,  and  the 
practical  uniformity  of  soundness  so  far  as  the  strength  of 
castings  was  concerned,  and  the  uses  to  which  they  were  applied. 
At  that  time  we  made  a  number  of  "  trestle  trees  "  for  the  top- 
masts of  ships.  It  was  a  patented  idea  of  some  person  whose 
name  I  do  not  recollect.  They  were  very  light,  and  had  two 
horns  or  projections  on  each  side.  We  never  had  any  of  those 
returned  to  us.  But  the  inventor  came  to  me  one  day  and 
said  :  "  If  I  could  show  the  captains  and  owners  of  ships  that 
these  things  were  strong,  I  could  get  a  great  many  more  orders.'* 
I  said : "  I  will  tell  you  what  to  do.  You  bring  the  upper  section 
of  a  topmast  here,  and  I  will  shove  one  of  those  trestle  trees  onto 
it  until  the  wood  is  crushed."  We  had  a  hydraulic  press  with 
which  we  pulled  apart  6-inch  steel  bolts  occasionally,  very  much 
to  our  disgust,  and  I  said  :  "  I  will  put  that  topmast  into  our 
press  and  shove  that  trestle  tree  on  until  it  crushes  the  wood^ 
and  no  service  to  which  it  could  be  applied  will  be  more  severe 
than  that."  My  suggestion  was  carried  out,  and  the  orders  for 
trestle  trees  increased  materially  in  consequence. 

With  regard  to  smoothness  of  steel  castings  made  at  that  time^ 
we  had  no  trouble  in  turning  out  smooth  castings  of  large 
weights  and  small  weights.  I  say  large  weights.  We  made 
pretty  heavy  pieces — an  anvil  block.  I  do  not  remember  what 
it  weighed,  but  it  was  some  2^  feet  high  and  perhaps  2  feet 
square  at  the  bottom,  and  it  was  cast  with  a  horn  on  one  side. 
After  a  while  those  horns,  under  the  severe  blows  of  the  ham- 
mer, would  break  oflf,  and  it  was  expensive  to  replace  those  things 
with  new  castings.  I  introduced  a  plan  there,  of  having. a  diag- 
onal hole  bored  through  them  and  putting  in  forgings  for  the 
horn.  The  rolls  for  the  tire  mill  were  of  cast-steel  in  my  time, 
and  we  had  no  trouble  with  holes  in  them. 

As  to  the  matter  of  facings,  we  had  no  difficulty  in  getting 
smooth  steel  castings  with  a  facing  composed  of  the  materials 
that  the  gentleman  describes  in  the  paper.  But  there  are  a 
great  many  ways  of  using  a  given  kind  of  material,  and  perhaps 
the  subsequent  ways  of  using  those  materials  were  not  as  good 
as  they  were  in  my  time.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that. 
I  do  know,  while  I  was  there,  that  we  cast  bevelled  gears  and 
spur  gears  of  various  sizes,  and  some  of  them  pretty  large,  and 
we  cast  a  great  many  anvils.  The  implication  here  is  that 
there  were  only  two  or  three  small  anvils  cast  at  that  time.    We 
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made  a  great  many  anvils  at  that  period,  not  only  for  ourselves 
but  for  others. 

There  is  another  thing  not  mentioned  in  the  paper,  and  that 
is  that  at  that  time  all  the  steel  castings  were  made  from 
crucible  steel.  There  were  none  made  from  open-hearth  or 
Bessemer.  The  suggestion  made  of  the  use  of  the  Bessemer 
converter  in  connection  with  the  open-hearth  furnace  was  a  very 
good  one. 

As  to  the  discussion  of  the  advantage  of  hot  metal  for  making 
steel  castings,  that  is  spoken  of  as  beii^  a  comparatively  recent 
discovery.  I  do  not  know  of  the  time  when  it  was  not  self- 
evident  to  me  that  hot  metal  was  desirable  for  making  sound 
castings.  I  presume  that  that  is  and  always  has  been  a  part  of 
the  common  knowledge  of  all  people  who  make  castings  in  iron 
and  steel,  and  I  have  always  supposed  that  it  always  had  been 
the  common  knowledge  that  hot  metal  was  desirable  to  produce 
the  best  results.  I  do  not  regard  that  as  anything  new,  and,  as 
I  say,  I  do  not  see  anything  in  the  paper  that  was  not  known  at 
that  time,  when  the  Midvale  Steel  Works  started,  except  this 
matter  of  the  use  of  the  Bessemer  converter  in  connection  with 
the  open-hearth  furnace. 

Mr,  Fred.  W.  Taylor, — I  represent  a  rather  half-way  position 
between  Mr.  Gantt  and  Mr.  Durfee  at  the  Midvale  Steel 
Works,  having  come  there  about  the  year  1877,  and  left  in 
1890.  I  think  I  can  to  a  certain  extent  reconcile  the  differ- 
ences between  the  two  gentlemen.  As  Mr.  Durfee  says,  the 
castings  made  in  his  time  were  made  entirely  by  the  crucible 
process,  whereas  those  in  Mr.  Gantt's  time  were  made  almost 
entirely  by  the  open-hearth  process.  A  few  crucible  castings 
are  still  made  at  Midvale,  but  crucible  steel  is  now  chiefly  used 
for  filling  up  risers  or  sinking  heads  in  large  castings,  as  the 
shrinkage  takes  place  in  cooling.  Now  the  largest  difference 
between  the  castings  of  Mr.  Durfee's  day  and  those  of  the  pres- 
ent time  lies  in  the  quality  of  the  metal — that  is,  in  the  amount 
of  carbon  contained  in  the  metal.  The  old  crucible  castings 
used  to  be  almost  universally  made  of  metal  high  in  carbon  rela- 
tively to  the  metal  from  which  castings  are  now  made.  That  is 
to  say,  modern  steel  castings  are  largely  used  to  replace  wrought- 
iron  forgings.  Therefore  they  are  made  of  a  comparatively  low 
carbon,  while  the  earlier  castings  were  made  of  steel  more  nearly 
of  the  composition  of  tool  or  spring  steel,  so  that  when  you 
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speak  of  hot  metal  in  castings  it  is  entirely  a  relative  term.  A 
hot  metal  for  a  very  low-carbon  steel  is  a  decidedly  different 
matter  from  a  hot  metal  for  a  high-carbon  steel.  That  is,  if  yon 
have  a  metal  which  is  sufficiently  hot  to  pour  perfectly  fluid  with 
a  high  carbon,  it  will  be  a  cold  metal  for  a  low-carbon  steel. 

I  remember  distinctly  the  different  classes  of  moulds  which 
were  used  at  Midvale  from  the  time  I  came  there,  when  Mr. 
Durfee's  moulds,  consisting  of  ground  pots  and  bricks,  were  still 
in  use,  and  the  stages  we  passed  through  in  getting  to  the  pres- 
ent mixture  of  as  nearly  as  possible  pure  ground  quartz  cemented 
with  molasses.  While  what  Mr.  Durfee  says  is  entirely  so,  that 
in  a  great  many  cases  the  old  ground-pot  mixture  would  clean 
quite  freely  and  make  a  good  surface,  yet  when  we  came  to 
make  large  castings  where  we  used  low-carbon  hot  metal,  which 
has  a  temperature  enormously  greater  than  the  hot  metal  of 
high  carbon,  the  moulds  would  in  many  cases  burn  on  to  the 
metal,  or  the  metal  would  penetrate  the  mould  in  a  spongy  mass, 
so  as  to  require  days  of  chipping.  I  have  no  doubt  that  Mr. 
Durfee's  chipping  gang,  after  anvil  blocks  and  gear  wheels  were 
cast,  used  to  have  days  of  chipping  in  removing  the  sand  from 
between  teeth  and  from  various  parts  of  the  surface.  At  any 
rate,  while  using  the  same  mixture  as  that  used  in  Mr.  Durfee's 
time,  we  had  a  chipping  gang  on  hand  throughout  the  year  to 
chip  this  mixture  of  part  steel  and  part  moulding  sand  from  the 
surface  of  the  castings.  When  we  found  the  surface  it  would 
frequently  be  very  good  and  very  sound ;  but  steel  castings  were 
not  a  commercial  product  as  far  as  making  money  went  at  that 
time.  We  lost  money  on  steel  castings  regularly  for  years  while 
we  were  stepping  from  one  mixture  to  another,  until  the  mixture 
at  present  in  use  was  reached.  This  mixture,  if  properly  used, 
cleans  for  small  castings  in  many  cases  as  easily  as  the  ordinary 
cast-iron  moulding  mixtures.  Of  course,  if  an  accident  occurs, 
or  improper  moulding  occurs,  so  that  the  steel  runs  into  the  sand 
of  the  mould,  you  still  have  the  same  trouble  with  cleaning  a 
spongy  surface  from  the  casting  that  there  used  to  be.  But, 
generally  speaking  now,  the  art  of  cleaning  steel  castings  is  a 
very  simple  one  as  compared  with  what  it  was  in  the  early  days, 
and  I  think  that  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  fact  that  the 
manufacture  has  now  become  a  commercial  success. 

Mr,  Durfee, — There  is  one  point  I  intended  to  speak  of,  and 
that  was  in  regard  to  the  knowledge  of  the  use  of  silicon  for 
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making  sand  castings  in  this  country.  I  do  not  know  to  what 
extent  silicon  was  employed  in  making  steel  castings,  but  there 
was  no  reason  why  silicon  should  not  have  been  employed  by 
makers  of  steel  castings,  because  the  knowledge  of  it  was  pro- 
mulgated as  early  as  1861  and  1862.  In  one  of  Bessemer's  patents 
dated  February  1,  1861,  he  claims  distinctly  the  use  of  silicon 
for  the  prevention  of  blow-holes. 

One  word  in  regard  to  the  criticism  in  relation  to  making 
money  in  steel  castings  at  that  time,  and  the  roughness  of  gears 
and  things  that  were  cast.  I  have  no  recollection  of  any 
unusual  or  extraordinary  amount  of  chipping  on  the  steel  gears 
cast  at  that  period,  except  in  one  particular — it  was  generally 
quite  difficult  to  get  oflf  the  **  sprues."  As  regards  the  spaces 
between  the  teeth,  and  everything  of  that  sort,  they  cleaned  out 
nearly  as  well  as  the  average  cast-iron  castings.  I  had  no  diffi- 
culty of  the  kind,  and  we  kept  no  permanent  chipping  gang. 
The  balance  sheet  at  the  end  of  the  year  showed  a  profit  on 
steel  castings.  I  have  heard  a  rumor  of  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
that  followed  my  time.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it  myself, 
and  Mr.  Taylor's  remarks  furnish  the  first  authentic  information 
I  have  received  in  regard  to  that  matter.  I  have  no  doubt 
whatever  that  Mr.  Taylor  has  told  the  truth  in  regard  to  the 
state  of  facts  that  existed  at  that  period.  We  did  not  in  my 
time  make  steel  castings  of  one  temper.  Some. of  the  castings 
were  hard,  and  made  hard  on  purpose ;  some  were  soft,  and 
made  soft  on  purpose.  I  think  we  cast  for  the  first  "  blooming 
mill "  made  in  this  country  the  bearing  blocks  for  the  middle 
roll,  a  couple  of  vertical  holes  bored  through  them  in  which 
screw  threads  cut  for  the  vertical  screws.  Any  one  who  recalls 
the  original  construction  of  blooming  mills  will  remember, 
perhaps,  the  feature  that  I  speak  of.  We  did  not  make  abso- 
lutely sound  castings  all  the  time.  But  I  do  not  believe  that 
Midvale,  or  any  other  steel  works  of  the  present  time,  does  any 
better  in  that  regard  than  was  done  at  Midvale  in  the  years 
1871,  1872,  and  1873. 

Mr,  John  Plait — As  long  ago  as  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  a  firm 
in  England  used  large  numbers  of  complicated  steel  castings  for 
hydraulic  machinery,  and  as  many  of  these  had  to  stand  high 
pressures  they  had  to  be  very  sound.  More  or  less  trouble  was, 
of  course,  had  with  them,  and  the  experience  obtained  leads  one 
to  some  of  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  Mr.  Gantt  in  his  paper. 
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He  says  that  large  and  small  castings  cannot  be  poured  from 
the  same  heat  with  any  success,  and  this  we  also  found,  as  it 
was  hardly  possible  to  obtain  both  large  and  small  castings  that 
were  sound  from  the  same  firm. 

The  paper  and  discussion  would  give  one  the  idea  that  it  is 
only  during  the  last  two  or  three  years  that  sound  castings  have 
been  able  to  be  turned  out  with  any  degree  of  certainty. 

The  castings  before  referred  to  were  made  by  Messrs.  Had- 
field,  of  Sheffield.  They  have  for  fifteen  years  been  of  a  sur- 
prisingly uniform  character.  We  hardly  ever  had  a  defective 
one.  They  devoted  their  attention  to  one  class  of  work,  and 
gave  care  to  their  mixtures.  Another  firm  made,  at  a  much 
lower  price,  very  large  castings,  and  with  the  same  success,  but 
this  latter  firm  could  do  no  good  with  small  ones.  Trying  to  do 
too  much  in  one  foundry  has  been  responsible  for  a  great  deal 
of  trouble. 

Again,  with  regard  to  uniformity  of  design,  and  letting  the 
metal  be  as  equal  in  proportion  as  possible — that  has  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  success  or  otherwise.  I  have  seen  castings 
made  with  small  fillets  that  have  broken  in  a  short  time,  which 
with  large  fillets  and  a  better  disposal  of  the  metal  would  stand 
perfectly  well.  This  is  particularly  the  case  under  heavy  and 
repeated  loads,  constantly  varying  from  nothing  to  a  maximum. 
I  remember  a  case  in  which  a  casting  was  machined  out  with  a 
sharp  comer  for  some  experiments.  The  stress  was  as  low  as 
four  tons  per  square  inch,  but  with  a  few  weeks'  work  the  casting 
broke.  A  small  crack  started  up  in  the  corner,  and  the  constant 
change  from  no  load  to  full  load  soon  caused  a  fracture. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Pearson, — The  point  in  steel  castings  which  design- 
ers should  consider  very  carefully  is  to  get  the  piping  in  the 
centre  of  the  walls  of  each  member  of  the  castings.  The  only 
way  that  this  can  be  accomplished  is  by  putting  in  fillets  large 
enough,  so  that  the  line  of  expansion  and  contraction  is  as  near 
uniform  as  possible  upon  both  walls  of  casting  in  relation  to  the 
centre  line  of  casting.  If  it  is  a  cylinder  with  ribs  on  it  the 
fillets  should  be  large  enough,  and  the  outer  corners  should 
conform  as  near  as  possible  to  the  circle  of  the  fillet.  All  ribs 
on  arms  or  rims  of  wheels,  or  at  any  point  of  increase  or 
decrease  in  the  casting,  should  be  so  designed  that  there  is  as 
uniform  a  strain  on  the  walls  of  the  casting  as  possible.  In 
this  way  the  piping  will  be  in  the  centre  of  the  two  walls  of 
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casting.  This  point  will  also  aid  in  getting  rid  of  the  gas  m 
the  metal  and  mould,  which  is  another  important  factor  to  be 
considered  to  insure  good  steel  castings. 

The  above  principles  regarding  steel  castings  will  apply 
equally  as  well  to  iron,  and  if  carried  out  the  result  will  be 
stronger  castings. 

Piping  exists  to  a  much  greater  extent  in  steel  castings,  as 
the  contraction  is  about  three  times  as  great  as  in  iron  castings. 
The  walls  soUdify  on  the  exterior  as  the  casting  cools  off,  thus 
causing  a  strain  from  the  centre  of  walls.  If  all  designers  of 
steel  castings  will  go  thoroughly  into  the  points  in  question, 
they  will  improve  the  quality  of  steel  castings. 

Mr.  Harrison  A.  Royce. — I  would  ask  the  attention  of  the 
Society  for  a  moment  to  one  of  the  practical  questions  which 
arise  from  this  very  interesting  discussion,  and  that  is  this : 

It  id  granted  that  defects  exist  in  steel  castings ;  also  that  they 
are  found  in  larger  proportion  in  small  castings  than  in  large 
ones.  Now,  is  there  no  practical  way  by  which  we  can  repair 
those  castings  so  as  to  make  them  in  every  sense  commercial  ? 

In  my  connection  with  the  Thomson  Electric  Welding  Com- 
pany I  have  for  the  last  two  years  given  personal  attention  to 
this  specific  matter,  and  the  results  of  our  experiments  are  to  us 
very  interesting,  and  may  be  so  to  the  members  here. 

We  have  found  that  by  using  the  arc  welding  process,  and  by 
springing  an  arc  over  a  blow-hole  in  the  casting,  we  are  able  in 
a  very  short  time  to  reduce  steel  filings  or  steel  fragments 
placed  in  the  cavities,  to  a  fusion,  so  filling  up  these  holes  and 
rendering  the  casting  homogeneous. 

Our  first  experiments  were  on  a  casting  of,  say,  50  lbs.  At 
first  we  took  the  casting  cold,  as  it  came  to  us  from  the  foundry, 
but  we  then  found  that  after  we  had  succeeded  in  filUng  the 
holes,  that  the  chilling  surface  of  the  surrounding  metal  pre- 
vented a  perfect  union,  causing  frequently  something  like  a 
"  cold  shut,"  and  therefore  was  not  successful.  This  led  us  to 
try  the  following  method  : 

The  casting  was,  say,  100  lbs.  We  first  placed  it  in  an  oil  or 
gas  furnace,  and  brought  the  mass  to  a  dull  red  heat;  then 
springing  the  arc  over  the  blow-hole,  using  the  metal  itself  as  a 
positive  pole  and  the  carbon  as  a  negative  pole,  we  were  able  to 
bring  the  surrounding  surface  in  about  two  or  three  minutes  to 
a  proper  degree  of  heat ;  and  by  pouring  into  the  cavity  steel 
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filings  or  small  fragments  of  steel  which  had  been  previously 
treated,  we  could  quickly  reduce  them  to  a  state  of  fusion,  thus 
completely  filling  the  holes  with  molten  metal,  which,  on  cool- 
ing, proved  to  be  thoroughly  united  with  the  rest  of  the  mass, 
and  not  showing  any  defects  in  hardness  or  in  quality  from  the 
rest  of  the  casting. 

We  have  done  this  in  many  instances,  and  find  it  to  be  per- 
fectly successful. 

This  process  can  be  applied  commercially,  and  we  find, 
furthermore,  that  for  an  expense  of  two  or  three  dollars  for 
labor,  etc.,  we  are  able  to  save  castings  which  are  of  much 
value. 

We  know  from  our  own  experience  that  imperfections  exist ; 
we  find  such  imperfection  in  our  dynamo  frames  and  other 
castings  which  we  have  received  from  our  foundry ;  we  are 
obliged  to  reject  them,  and  they  probably  go  into  scrap.  It 
has  become  perfectly  practical,  by  the  method  of  which  I  speak, 
to  remedy  these  defects,  and  this  process  can  easily  be  made 
available  for  all  producers  of  steel  castings. 

In  Bussia  this  process  is  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent, 
while  in  England  it  has  become  very  successful,  the  firm  of 
Lloyd  &  Lloyd  using  it  constantly  in  their  business. 

Mr.  John  Fritz, — I  had  not  proposed  to  enter  into  this  discus- 
sion, but  there  has  been  a  good  deal  said  about  steel  castings, 
and  by  people  who  seem  to  know  a  great  deal  about  them.  I 
would  like  to  ask  whether  anybody  can  give  any  information 
about  the  action  of  basic  open-hearth  steel  in  castings ;  how 
would  it  work,  and  would  it  be  better  than  a  casting  of  acid 
steel  ?  I  want  to  find  out  whether  any  one  present  has  had  any 
experience  with  it. 

This  discussion,  too,  has  taken  rather  a  serious  turn,  and  I 
am  tempted  to  throw  a  little  fun  into  it.  A  friend  of  mine,  who 
probably  dates  back  prior  to  1876,  which  has  been  a  date  men- 
tioned, had  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  cleaning  his  castings  ;  he 
was  so  troubled  that  he  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  them. 
One  day  he  had  a  specially  difficult  one  to  make,  and  he  made  a 
good  acid  bath,  put  his  finished  casting  into  it,  and  let  it  lie 
there  two  or  three  days.  He  said  at  the  end  of  that  time  he 
found  the  sand  all  right,  but  he  couldn't  find  the  casting. 

ifr,  Thomas  R.  Almond, — Mr.  Piatt  made  mention  of  Mr.  Had- 
field.     I  think  Mr.  Hadfield  made  his  first  experiments  near 

18 
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Boston  in  1874.      Can    you  say    anything    about    that,   Mr. 
Piatt  ? 

Mr.  Piatt. — ^No ;  I  do  not  know  where  he  made  his  first 
experiments. 

Mr.  Almond. — At  that  time  I  was  in  Winchester  and  had 
occasion  to  use  some  steel  castings.  Mr.  Hadfield  made  them 
for  me,  weighing  only  two  pounds  each,  and  they  were  perfectly 
clean  castings.  They  came  out  of  the  sand  as  readily  as  ordi- 
nary cast-iron.  I  mention  that  because  the  matter  of  date  seems 
to  be  interesting.     This  was  in  1874. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Baker. — I  presume  most  of  the  members  here  saw 
that  very  remarkable  steel  casting  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Krupp 
at  the  Chicago  Exposition,  consisting  of  a  cast-steel  locomotive 
frame  for  a  standard  Pennsylvania  Bailroad  consolidation  loco- 
motive. I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Gantt  whether  it  would  be 
possible  for  any  steel  foundry  in  the  United  States  to  reproduce 
that  casting,  and  if  not,  whether  it  is  merely  a  matter  of  size  of 
plant,  or  a  diflference  in  the  process  pursued  in  the  foundry  that 
would  make  it  impossible. 

Mr.  Oantt, — In  reply  to  that  question  there  are  several  points 
to  be  noted.  First,  that  casting  was  machined  all  over,  and 
nobody  knows  exactly  how  much  metal  was  taken  off  in  machin- 
ing. I  think  there  are  perhaps  three  or  four  foundries  in 
this  country  which  could  make  such  a  casting.  They  would 
perhaps  lose  two  or  three  castings  before  they  got  it,  but  I 
firmly  believe  it  can  be  produced  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Baker. — But  you  do  think  it  could  be  produced  com- 
mercially ? 

Mr.  Gardt. — Certainly. 

3Ir.  Baker. — As  a  commercial  success  in  competition  with 
forged  frames? 

3Ir.  Gantt* — Certainly,  after  they  got  into  the  manufacture. 
The  first  one  would  probably  not  be  a  commercial  success,  but 
an  order  for  a  hundred  would,  and  after  that  undoubtedly  they 
would  be  made  with  uniform  success.  Steel  castings  of  compli- 
cated shape  are  difficult  to  make,  and  each  one  is  more  or  less 
an  experiment.  You  have  to  go  at  such  work  with  that  point  in 
view. 

I  was  very  glad  to  hear  Mr.  Durfee's  remarks,  because  this 

*  Author's  closure,  under  the  Rules. 
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paper  was  designed  largely  to  bring  out  those  facts  that  he  has 
stated.  We  want  to  find  out  exactly  what  has  been  done  in  this 
country  in  the  way  of  making  steel  castings,  and  find  out  who  is 
to  have  the  credit  for  it.  I  have  seen  a  number  of  the  castings 
of  which  Mr.  Durfee  spoke,  some  of  which  are  in  use  still.  They 
were  made  of  crucible  steel,  which  is  usually  more  solid  than 
open-hearth  steel,  and  probably  they  had  fewer  blow-holes 
in  them  than  the  ordinary  open-hearth  castings  made  at  that 
period.  I  have  never  seen  any,  however,  that  I  considered  suf- 
ficiently perfect  to  send  to  a  first-class  machine  shop. 

With  reference  to  the  cleaning  of  castings,  it  just  happened  to 
be  my  luck  to  find  when  I  went  to  the  Midvale  Steel  Works 
some  people  in  the  casting  department  who  had  bridged  over 
the  whole  gap  from  the  time  Mr.  Durfee  was  there  until  the 
time  I  went  there.  The  facts  that  I  put  in  my  paper  I  obtained 
from  records  which  I  found  in  the  possession  of  the  company, 
and  the  general  impressions  came  from  the  men  who  made  the 
castings.  When,  some  years  ago,  we  made  a  large  hammer  die, 
from  which  the  sand  fell  oflf,  leaving  a  perfectly  smooth  casting, 
the  man  who  had  charge  of  the  stripping  came  to  me  in  great 
delight,  and  said  :  "  The  first  casting  we  made  like  that,  it  took 
a  week  to  find."  That  was  alL  There  is  also  on  record  at  the 
Midvale  works  a  piece-work  rate  of  $2  per  tooth  for  cleaning 
some  roll  pinions  made  for  the  Scranton  Steel  Works.  I  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  some  people  did  not  make  castings  that 
cleaned  more  easily. 

Mr.  Durfee. — One  moment.  Lest  your  remark  in  regard  to 
the  $2  per  tooth  should  convey  a  false  idea,  I  should  say  that 
the  Scranton  Steel  Works  was  built  long  after  I  left  the  Midvale 
Steel  Works. 

Mr.  Oantt. — I  do  not  mean  to  say  at  all  that  I  am  criticising 
Mr.  Durfee's  remarks.  When  I  speak  of  heavy  castings,  I  do 
not  mean  castings  weighing  500  lbs.;  I  mean  castings  weighing 
10,000  lbs.  Possibly  that  may  clear  up  some  things.  These 
pinions  weighed  13,000  or  14,000  lbs.,  and  they  were  about  six 
inch  pitch,  herring-bone  teeth.  While  it  took  a  couple  of  weeks 
to  clean  them  at  that  time,  they  are  cleaned  now  in  a  day  and  a 
half.  The  reason  why  I  make  the  suggestion  that  a  mixture  of 
ground  clay,  ground  black-lead  pots,  and  fire  brick  was  difficult 
to  clean  on  a  large  casting  of  low  carbon,  was  that  the  in- 
tensely hot  metal  absorbed  the  carbon  from  the  moulding  mix- 
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tnre  while  it  was  cooling,  and  changed  the  composition  to  quite 
a  considerable  extent  The  remainder  that  was  left  after  the 
carbon  was  absorbed  adhered  to  the  casting  with  great  tenacity. 
As  to  the  use  of  silicon  for  solidifying  castings,  a  royalty  was 
paid  to  Alexander  Lyman  HoUey's  estate  until  about  1890  for 
the  use  of  silicon  for  that  purpose.  It  was  perhaps  only  for  the 
special  way  of  introducing  it,  but  such  a  royalty  was  paid,  indi- 
eating  that  such  use  of  silicon  did  not  begin  until  1873. 
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DLXX.» 

A  COMPARISON  OF  THE  MEAN  EFFECTIVE  PRESS- 
URES OF  SIMULTANEOUS  CARDS  TAKEN  BY  DIF- 
FERENT INDICATORS, 

BY  D.   8.  JACOBUS,  HOBOKEN,  N.  J. 

(Member  of  the  Society.) 

The  conclnsions  derived  from  the  data  obtained  by  the  tests 
are: 

1.  With  correctly  fitted  pistons  in  the  indicators  there  need 
be  no  greater  error  involved  in  their  use  than  that  which  occurs 
in  measuring  the  hot  scales  of  their  springs. 

2.  A  leaky  piston  is  much  more  reliable  than  one  that  is  too 
tight  a  fit.  A  piston  which  will  not  fall  through  the  cylinder  by 
its  own  weight  may  be  too  tight  and  produce  errors  due  to  undue 
friction.  The  friction  of  an  indicator  piston  should  be  so  small 
that  there  will  not  be  over  the  thickness  of  a  very  fine  pencil 
line  between  the  lines  obtained  for  a  rising  and  falling  steam 
pressure  in  the  tests  to  determine  the  hot  scale  of  the  springs. 

3.  The  greatest  difference  found  between  two  indicators  with 
correctly  fitted  pistons  for  the  mean  effective  pressures  of  cards 
taken  at  one-quarter  cut-off  was,  as  a  maximum,  0.9^  in  four 
indicators  tested,  and  the  greatest  difference  in  the  measure- 
ment of  the  mean  height  of  the  diagrams  for  any  two  indicators 
was  .005  inch.  This  was  for  comparative  tests  in  which  the 
average  of  either  12  or  24  cards  was  taken.  The  greatest  dif- 
ference between  any  single  pair  of  indicator  cards  taken  simul- 
taneously was  2.5%  of  the  mean  effective  pressure,  and  the  cor- 
responding difference  in  reading  the  mean  height  .017  inch. 

4  The  greatest  difference  found  between  any  two  indicators 
with  correctly  fitted  pistons  for  the  mean  effective  pressures  of 
cards  having  one-fortieth  cut-off,  so  that  a  loop  was  formed 
below  the  atmosphere  line,  was  .6  lb.  per  square  inch,  and  the 
greatest  difference   in  the   measurement   of   the   mean   height 

*  Presented  at  the  New  York  meeting  (December,  1893)  of  the  American  Society 
of  Mechanical  Engineers,  and  forming  part  of  Volume  XV.  of  the  Tran9action», 
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was  .010  inch ;  or,  adding  opposite  signs,  .017  inch.  The 
presence  of  a  loop  causes  the  effect  of  friction  and  lost  motion 
to  be  a  maximum,  and  the  above  differences  are  therefore 
greater  than  were  found  in  cards  having  no  loop. 

5.  The  variation  of  the  weight  of  the  moving  parts  within  the 
limits  now  employed  by  the  makers  of  the  standard  instruments 
does  not  affect  the  accuracy  of  the  results  obtained  by  the  indi- 
cators. 

Four  makes  of  indicators  were  tested  ;  these  are  marked  in  the 
tests  Old  Form  of  A,  New  Form  of  A,  B,  and  C.  The  tests  were 
made  by  taking  simultaneous  cards  from  one  end  of  the  cylinder 
of  a  7-inch  by  14:-inch  horizontal  engine  running  at  from  175  to 
200  revolutions  per  minute.  The  steam  pressure  averaged  about 
95  lbs.  per  square  inch  above  atmosphere.  The  indicators  were 
attached  at  the  two  ends  of  a  tee  connected  to  the  end  of  the 
cylinder,  and  were  reversed  in  the  middle  of  each  test.  After 
every  three  cards  the  indicator  pistons  were  removed  and  the 
cylinders  and  pistons  cleaned  and  oiled.  The  strings  driving 
the  indicator  drums  were  made  as  short  as  possible,  and  wire 
cord  was  used  to  connect  them  with  the  parallel  motion. 

The  hot  scales  were  determined  as  follows :  The  indicators 
were  subjected  to  a  steam  pressure  which  was  measured  by  a 
gauge  so  arranged  that  it  was  perfectly  cooL  The  pressure  was 
adjusted  to  the  desired  amount,  and  lines  were  traced  by  the 
indicator  pencil.  In  making  a  record  the  pencil  of  the  indica- 
tor was  first  raised  slowly,  and  gradually  released,  and  a  line 
traced ;  it  was  then  pressed  downward,  and  released  gradually, 
and  a  second  line  traced.  For  indicators  in  correct  adjustment 
these  lines  coincided  exactly,  or  so  nearly  that  there  was  not 
the  thickness  of  a  very  fine  pencil  line  between  them.  The 
scales  derived  by  the  above  method  were  found  to  agree  with 
those  made  in  tests  at  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard,  in  which  the 
indicators  were  compared  directly  with  a  mercury  column. 

Tables  L,  H.^,  and  ILj  give  the  final  results  of  the  tests. 
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In  obtaining  the  eqnivaJent  scales  of  the  springs,  the  cards  were  divided  up 
Into  a  nomher  of  small  areas,  and  the  correct  scale  was  applied  to  each  area. 
Foi  detimH  of  the  calcnlatioiis  see  Appendix. 
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• 

In  calculating  the  mean  effective  pressures  in  Tables  11  „  and 
ILft  the  hot  scales  of  the  springs  employed  were  those  deter- 
mined over  a  range  of  pressure  equal  to  about  one-half  the 
initial  pressure.  In  Table  L  the  scales  employed  were  those 
corresponding  to  the  height  on  each  strip  into  which  the  dia- 
gram was  divided,  so  that  corrections  are  made  for  all  variations 
in  the  scales  of  the  springs.  The  hot  scales  at  various  pressures, 
together  with  the  method  for  allowing  for  the  same,  are  given  in 
the  Appendix. 

An  examination  of  Table  L,  in  which  corrections  are  made  for 
all  variations  of  the  scales,  shows  that  the  greatest  difference 
found  between  the  mean  effective  pressures  for  any  two  indica- 
tors was  about  one  per  cent.,  which  is  equivalent  to  a  height 
measured  on  the  diagram  of  0.005  inch.  This  height,  however, 
represents  the  error  of  standardizing  the  indicator  springs,  be- 
cause the  heights  in  testing  the  springs  were  not  measured 
closer  than  this  amount.  It  therefore  appears  that  there  is  no 
difference  shown  in  the  results  in  Table  I.,  where  corrections  are 
made  for  all  variation  of  scales  that  may  not  be  caused  by  errors 
in  standardizing  the  springs. 

The  greatest  difference  between  the  mean  effective  pressures 
for  correctly  fitted  pistons,  with  scales  determined  at  about 
one-half  the  initial  pressure,  as  given  in  Table  11.^,  and 
the  results  in  which  corrections  are  made  for  all  variation  of 
the  scales,  as  given  in  Table  I.,  is  0.04  lb.  per  square  inch, 
which  is  equivalent  to  0.007  inch  measured  on  the  diagram, 
and  equal  to  about  one  per  cent,  of  the  mean  effective  pressure. 

If  the  scales  had  been  determined  at  the  initial  pressure  of  80 
lbs.,  the  greatest  difference  between  the  results  and  those  in 
which  corrections  are  made  for  all  the  variations  of  the  scales 
would  be  0.3  lb.  per  square  inch,  or  about  eight- tenths  of  one 
per  cent.  The  greatest  difference  between  the  results  for  two 
indicators,  obtained  by  adding  differences  with  opposite  signs, 
would,  however,  be  about  two  per  cent.,  or  twice  that  found 
when  the  scales  employed  are  those  determined  at  about  one- 
half  the  initial  pressure. 

If  the  scales  were  those  determined  at  100  lbs.  pressure,  the 
results  would  differ  by  about  three  per  cent,  as  a  maximum  from 
those  in  which  the  scales  are  corrected  for  variation,  and,  adding 
opposite  signs,  discrepancies  of  five  per  cent,  would  appear. 
These  great  differences  are  caused  by  the  variation  of  the  scales 
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of  the  springs  at  their  maximum  limits,  and  show  that  the  scales 
for  the  mean  pressures  are  more  reliable  than  those  determined 
at  the  extremes  of  pressure. 

Tables  I.  and  U.a  contain  the  results  of  tests  at  one-quarter  cut- 
ofit  Comparisons  Nos.  1  to  5  are  for  indicators  with  ordinarily 
fitted  pistons  that  were  in  proper  adjustment,  as  shown  in  the 
tests  to  determine  the  hot  scales. 

In  comparison  No.  6  a  weight  was  attached  to  the  piston  of 
the  Old  Form  of  A  indicator  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  moving 
parts,  including  the  gravity  component  of  the  pencil  motion  ;  the 
addition  of  this  weight,  which  made  the  mechanism  heavier 
than  that  in  any  of  the  current  makes  of  indicators,  did  not 
introduce  an  error. 

Comparison  No.  7  gives  the  result  of  a  tight  piston  in  the  Old 
Form  of  A  indicator.  This  piston  would  fall  through  the 
cylinder  of  the  indicator  by  its  own  weight  when  all  oil  was 
removed,  but  in  the  tests  to  determine  the  hot  scale  the  distance 
between  the  lines,  on  pressing  the  pencil  up  and  down,  was 
about  one-sixty-fourth  of  an  inch.  The  results  show  that  the 
mean  effective  pressure  is  the  same  as  for  the  correctly  fitted 
piston.  This  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the  form  of  the 
card  is  such  that  the  friction  tends  to  produce  too  high  a  back- 
pressure line,  as  well  as  too  high  an  expansion  line,  and  the  error 
is  thus  neutralized.  It  was  to  introduce  the  error  of  friction  so 
as  to  make  it  conspire  to  add  to  the  area  of  the  card  that  the 
tests  at  the  short  cut-off  given  in  Table  II.«,  were  projected.  The 
cards  taken  in  making  these  comparisons  gave  a  loop  in  the 
expansion  line  so  that  any  friction  or  lost  motion  tended  to  add 
to  the  area  of  the  diagram.  An  examination  of  this  table  will 
show  that  the  discrepancies  in  the  mean  heights  of  the  cards 
are  about  the  same  as  the  cards  at  one-quarter  cut  off  for  all  the 
comparisons  except  No.  14,  which  is  for  the  tight  piston.  The 
effect  of  the  tight  piston  can  be  seen  by  examining  the  loop  on 
cards  Figs.  80  and  83,  one  of  which  is  taken  with  the  ordinarily 
fitted  piston  and  the  other  with  the  tight  piston. 
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TABLE  III6. 

Dbterminatton  of  Hot  Bcalbs  of  Indicator  Spbinos. 

Tests  to  show  that  the  springs  did  not  change  during  the  time  that  they  were 
in  use.    51  lbs.  pressure  per  square  inch. 


OIJ>  FORM  OF  A    INDICATOR. 

NSW  FOBM  OF  A  INDICATOR. 

INDICATOR  C. 

Date. 

Height  in 
incoes. 

Date. 

Height  in 
incheB. 

Date. 

Height  in 
inches. 

Nov.  8. 
Nov.  8. 
Nov.  8. 
Nov.  8. 
Nov.  9. 
Nov.  9. 
Nov.  9. 

.870 
.870 
.865 
.870 
.870 
.870 
.870 

Nov.  8. 
Nov.  8. 
Nov.  8. 
Nov.  9. 
Nov.  9. 
Nov.  9. 

.620 
.620 
.620 
.680 
.680 
.680 

Nov.  8. 
Nov.  8. 
Nov.  8. 

1.045 
1.045 
1.050 

Average 

.869 

.625 

1.047 

The  scales  of  Old  and  New  A  and  of  C  are  shown  hj  the  above  to  have 
remained  unaltered  during  the  tests.  The  scale  of  Indicator  B  could  not  be 
determined  at  the  time  the  above  tests  were  made,  because  tlie  cylinder  had  been 
removed  from  it  and  made  to  fit  over  a  special  tight  piston.  The  comparative 
tests  of  Old  A  and  Indicator  B  in  ordinary  condition  that  were  made  before  each 
special  test  show,  however,  that  there  was  no  change  in  the  scale  of  Indicator  B. 


Tables  III.a  and  III  ^  give  the  readings  obtained  in  determin- 
ing the  hot  scales  of  the  indicator  springs.  The  basis  of  press- 
ure was  the  Utica  Steam  Gauge  Company's  device,  in  which 
a  flat  plate  is  held  down  by  a  weight  over  a  one-inch- square 
opening  having  knife  edges  ;  a  fluid  pressure  of  oil  is  made 
to  act  under  the  plate,  which  will  lift  when  the  pressure  in 
pounds  per  square  inch  is  equal  to  the  weight  holding  down 
the  plate.  The  hot  scales  were  redetermined  at  intervals 
during  and  at  the  close  of  the  dynamic  tests  to  make  certain 
that  there  was  no  change. 

Table  IV.^  gives  the  results  of  tests  made  at  the  Brooklyn 
Navy  Yard,  through  the  courtesy  of  Commodore  George  W.  Mel- 
ville, together  with  those  made  by  ourselves  at  the  same  press- 
ures ;  and  Table  IV.&  gives  the  observations  in  detail  for  one  set 
of  the  Navy  Yard  tests.  The  tests  at  the  Navy  Yard  were  made 
after  all  our  tests  had  been  completed. 
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TABLE   IV a. 

CoMPARiBOK  OF  Scales  Obtaikbd  in  Tests  at  thb  Navy  Yabd  and  bt 

Employing  Cub  Own  Standabd. 


Indicator. 


Pressare  in  lbs. 
per  sq.  iuch 
above  atmos- 
phere. 


Scale  op  Diaukam  in  lbs. 

PER   8(i.    INCH. 


I 


Navy  Yard 
mercury 
colamii. 


Old  A 

25 

Old  A 

50 

New  A 

25 

New  A 

50 

New  A 

100 

C • 

25 

C 

50 

C 

100 

Derived  from 
gauge  standard- 
ized by  weight 
device. 


57.1 
58.7 

78.9 
81.4 
80.2 

47.9 
48.7 
50.0 


56  8 

58.8 

79.4 

81.7 
80.1 

47.9 

48.8 
50.0 


Corresponding 
difference  in 
measuring  dia- 
gram in  inches. 


-.(K)2 
+  .002 

-  002 
^.OOS 
-.001 

.000 

+  .002 

.000 


The  greatest  difference  between  the  average  results  of  the 
tests  made  at  the  Navy  Yard  and  those  made  by  ourselves  is 
equivalent  to  a  height  on  the  diagram  of  .002  inch,  which  is 
within  the  error  of  duplicate  measurements. 

A  gauge  was  compared  with  the  Utica  Company's  weight  de- 
vice and  carried  to  the  Navy  Yard,  together  with  the  indicators. 
The  corrected  readings  of  the  gauge  agreed  with  the  Navy  Yard 
standard. 


METHOD  OF  MEASURING  THE  MEAN  EFFECTIVE  PRESSURES. 

The  indicator  cards  were  measured  by  two  parties.  The  first 
observer  measured  the  area  by  going  around  each  card  twice 
with  an  Amsler  planimeter,  and  took  a  mean  of  the  two  read- 
ings, provided  they  agreed  to  within  .02  square  inch.  If  the 
discrepancy  was  greater  than  this,  the  card  was  gone  over  until 
it  fell  within  the  above  amount.  The  results  were  then  tabu- 
lated. The  second  observer  worked  in  a  similar  way  and  pre- 
pared a  second  table,  which  was  compared  with  the  one  obtained 
by  the  first  observer.  In  general  the  reading  in  these  tables 
agreed  to  within  one  or  two  hundredths  of  a  square  inch,  and, 
if  this  was  the  case,  the  mean  value  was  employed  in  determin- 
ing the  mean  height.  In  a  few  cases,  however,  mistakes  in 
reading  gave  larger  discrepancies,  which  were  corrected  before 
obtaining  the  mean  vnlues. 
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TABLE    IV6. 

Tests  of  Indicators  at  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard. 

MeasuremeDts  in  detail  for  a  given  pressure. 
Heights  in  inches  corresponding  to  50  lbs.  per  square  inch  above  the  atmosphere. 


Number  of  Card. 

Indicator  Old 
A. 

Indicator  New 
A. 

Indicator  C. 

1 

.855 
.850 
.850 
.855 

.615 
.615 
.615 
.610 

1.030 

2 

8 

1.030 
1.020 

4 

1  080 

Average 

Scale 

.852 
58.7 

.850 

.002 

.614 

81.4 

.612 
.002 

1.027 

48.7 

Heights    in    inches,     corresponding    to 
scales  determined  by  the  Utica  Co.'s 
weight  device 

1.025 

Difference    in    height    on    diagram    in 
inches,  between  our  own  and  the  Navy 
Yard  teats 

.002 

The  planimeters  were  tested  by  revolving  the  tracing  point  in 
a  circle  by  means  of  a  radius  piece.  Each  instrument  was  tested 
over  several  sizes  of  circles.  The  readings  for  each  revolution 
were  taken  for  ten  consecutive  revolutions,  and  the  differences 
of  these  readings  were  found  to  agree  within  .03  square  inch  for 
an  area  larger  than  any  of  the  indicator  cards,  which  indicated 
that  the  instrument  would  give  concordant  readings  to  within 
.01  of  a  square  inch.  This  is  a  severe  test  for  a  planimeter,  as 
any  irregularity  in  the  wheel  or  want  of  alignment  in  the  axle 
will  cause  differences  in  the  readings  for  a  given  circle,  or  an 
alteration  in  the  constant  for  various  sizes  of  circles  and  differ- 
ent positions  of  tlie  fixed  point 

Figs.  73  to  87  give  the  indicator  cards  obtained  in  the  several 
tests.  Tables  V.  to  XVIII.  give  the  results  in  detail  obtained 
in  measuring  the  indicator  cards,  the  scales  employed  being 
those  corresponding  to  about  one-half  the  initial  pressure. 
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Fig.  78. 

New  Form  of  Indicator  A. 

Test  No.  1.     Table  V. 

Card  No.  6.     Rev.  =  192.     Steam  pressure  =  103  lbs. 

Hot  scale  of  spring  =  81.7  lbs. 


Fig.  74. 

Old  Form  of  Indicator  A  in  ordinary  condition. 
Test  No.  2.     Table  VI. 

Card  No.  7.     Rev.  =  197.     Steam  pressure  =  96  lbs. 
Hot  scale  of  spring  —  58.8  lbs. 


Fig.  75. 

Indicator  6. 

Tent  No.  2.     Table  VI. 

Card  No.  7.     Rev.  =  197.     Steam  pressure  =  96  lbs. 

Hot  scale  of  spring  =  58.6  lbs. 
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Fig.  76. 
Indicator  C. 

Test  No.  3.     Table  VII. 

Card  No.  1.     Rev.  =  199.     Steam  pressure  =  95  lbs. 

Hot  scale  of  spring  =  48.8  lbs. 


Pig.  77. 

Old  Form  of  Indicator  A  with  weight  attached  to  piston* 
Test  No.  6.     Table  IX. 

Card  No.  3.     Rev.  =  189.     Steam  pressure  =  94  lbs. 
Hot  scale  of  spring  =  58.8  Ibn. 


Fig.  78. 

Old  Fonn  of  Indicator  A  with  loose  piston. 

Test  No.  7.     Table  XL 

Card  No.  4.     Rev.  =  196.     Stea«i  pressure  =  96  lbs. 

Hot  scale  of  sprioig  =  59.9  lbs. 

19 
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Fig.  79. 

Old  Form  of  Indicator  A  with  tight  piston. 
Test  No.  8.     Table  XII. 

Card  No.  1.     Rev.  =  105.     Steam  pressure  95  llw. 
Hot  scale  of  spring  =  58.8  lbs. 


Fig.  80. 

Old  Form  of  Indicator  A  in  ordinary  condition. 
Test  No.  9.     Table  XIII. 

Card  No.  1.     Rev.  =  184.     Steam  pressure  =  98  lbs. 
Hot  scale  of  spring  =  58.8  lbs. 


Fio.  HI. 


Indicator  B. 

Test  No.  9.     Table  XIII. 

Card  No.  1.     Rev.  =  184.     Steam  preSHure  =r  9:{  lbs. 

Hot  scale  of  spring  =  58.6  Ibn. 


OOKPABISON  or  THE  HEAH  EFTBOnTB  PBiaSQBKS. 


Old  Form  ol  Indicator  A  with  weight  al 
Test  No.  10.     Table  XTV. 
Card  No.  S.     Rev.  =  178.     Steam  preaanre  ■ 
Hot  scale  of  Bpring  =  58.S  Ibt. 


Fw.  83. 

Old  Fonn  of  Indicator  A  witb  tight  pistoD. 

Teat  No.  11.    Table  XV. 

Card  No.  2,     Bev.  =  176.     Steam  prearars  =  98  lbs. 

Hot  ecale  of  apriog  s  58.8  lbs. 


Old  Form  of  Indicator  A  with  loose  piston. 
Teal  So.  13.     Table  SVI. 
Card  No.  0.      Eev,  =  170.     Steam  preaaare  = 
Hot  scale  of  spring  —  59.9  lbs. 
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Fig.  85. 

Indicator  C. 

Test  No.  13.    Table  XVII. 

Card  No.  1.    Rev.  =  176.     Steam  pressure  =  94  lbs. 

Hot  scale  of  spring  =  48.8  lbs. 


Fig.  86. 

New  Form  of  Indicator  A. 

Test  No.  14.     Table  XVin. 

Card  No.  6.    Rev.  =  176.    Steam  pressure  =  04  Ibt. 

Hot  scale  of  spring  =  81.7  lbs. 


Fig.  87. 

Old  Form  of  Indicator  A  in  ordinary  condition. 
Test  No.  14.    Table  XVIII. 

Card  No.  8.     Rer.  =  176.    Steam  pressure  =  97  lbs. 
Hot  scale  of  spring  =  58.8  lbs. 
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TABLE  V. 

Mean  Effective  Pbebsures  of  Cabds  Taken  SiMXTLTAinsouBLY. 

New  form  of  A  Indicator  and  Old  Form  of  A  Indicator.     Pistons  of  indicators 
in  ordinary  condition.     Test  No.  1,  Cut-off  =  J.     October  16,  1893. 


Steam 
preasarein 
lbs.  per  sq. 
inch  above 
atmos- 
phere. 

RevolatioDs 

per 

mfnute. 

Indicator  New  A. 

SCALB  =  81.7 

Indicator  Old  A. 

SCALB=58.8. 

Difference 
between 
M.  E.  P.  of 
simultan- 
eous cards. 

No.  of 
card. 

Mean 

height  of 

card  in 

iaches. 

Mean  effect- 
ive pressure 
in  lbs.  per 
sq.  incn. 

Mean 

height  of 

cfj^in 

inches. 

Mean  effect- 
ive presBore 
in  lbs.  per 
sq. incn. 

1 

104 
104 
104 
108 
106 
103 
103 
106 
101 
106 
106 
103 

192 
190 
189 
202 
190 
192 
185 
190 
191 
192 
193 
190 

.588 
.550 
.563 
.571 
.567 
.554 
.551 
.567 
.538 
.568 
.567 
.547 

44.0 
44.9 
46.0 
46.6 
46.8 
45.3 
45.0 
46.3 
44.0 
46.0 
46.8 
44.7 

.742 
.770 
.766 
.791 
.799 
.788 
.771 
.798 
.765 
,791 
.792 
.774 

48.6 
45.8 
45.0 
46.6 
47.0 
46.0 
45.8 
46  6 
45.0 
46.5 
46.6 
45.5 

-1-0.4 

8 

-0.4 

8 

■i-l.O 

4 

+0.1 

5 

-0.7 

6 

-0.7 

7 

-0.3 

8 

-0.8 

9 

-1.0 

10 

-0.5 

11 

-0.3 

12 

-0.8 

Average . . 

104.2 

191.3 

.556 

45.4 

.778 

45.7 

-0.8 

TABLE  VI. 
Mean  Effective  Fressubes  of  Cabds  Taken  Simitltaneously. 

Indicator  B  and  Old  Form  of  A  Indicator.    Pistons  in  ordinary  condition.    Test 
No.  2,  Cut-off  =  i.    October  16,  1893. 


Steam 
pressure  in 
bs.  per  sq. 
inch  above 
atmos- 
phere. 

Revolutions 

per 

minute. 

Indicator  B. 
Scale  =  58.6. 

Indicator  Old  A. 

SCALK  =  58.8. 

Difference 
between 
M.E.  P.  of 
simultan- 
eous cards. 

No,  of 
card. 

Mean 

height  of 

card  in 

inches. 

Mean  effect- 
ive pressure 
in  lbs.  per 
sq.  inch. 

Mean 

height  of 

card  in 

inches. 

Mean  effect- 
ive pressure 
in  lbs.  per 
»q.  inch. 

1 

96 
93 
95 
92 
95 
95 
96 
96 
93 
90 
98 
98 

94.9 

197 
188 
195 
184 
190 
190 
197 
197 
193 
181 
188 
190 

.696 
.676 
.702 
.665 
.707 
.707 
.680 
.689 
.673 
.618 
.640 
.648 

40.8 
39.6 
41.1 
39.0 
41.4 
41.4 
39.8 
40.4 
39.4 
86.2 
37.5 
38.0 

.711 
.078 
.701 
.656 
.696 
.700 
.675 
.688 
.668 
.619 
.649 
.648 

41.8 
39.9 
41.2 
38.6 
40.9 
41.5 
39.7 
40.5 
39.3 
36.4 
38.2 
38.2 

-1.0 

2 

8  

-0  3 
-0.1 

4 

+  0.4 

5 

+  0.5 

6 

-0.1 

7 

+0.1 

8 

-0.1 

9 

+0.1 

10 

-0.2 

11 

12 

-0.7 
-0.2 

Avenge  . . 

190.8 

.676 

39.6 

.675 

89.7 

-0.1 
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TABLE  VU. 

Mbuet  Effbctiyb  Prbbsubbs  of  Cards  Taken  Simultakbouslt. 

Indicator  G  and  Old  Form  of  A  Indicator.     Pistons  of  indicators  in  ordinary 
condition.     Test  No.  3,  Cu^oflf  =  i.     October  16,  1898. 


Steam 
>re8sure  in 
bs.  per  sq. 
inch  above 
atmos- 
phere. 

Revolntions 

per 

mfnnte. 

Indicator  C. 
SCAT.K  =  48.8. 

Indicator  Old  A. 
Scale  =  58.8. 

Difference 
between 

M.  E.  P.of 
simnltan- 

eous  cards. 

No.  of 
Card. 

Mean 

height  of 

card  in 

inches. 

Mean  effect- 
ive pressare 
in  lbs.  per 
sq.  inch. 

Mean 

height  of 

cm  in 

inches. 

Mean  effect- 
ive pressure 
in  lbs.  per 
sq.  incn. 

1 

95 
96 
08 
84 
87 
90 
86 
88 
92 
92 
92 
98 

199 
210 
209 
190 
190 
191 
186 
198 
192 
198 
192 
198 

.817 
.794 
.787 
.746 
.787 
.765 
.677 
.688 
.718 
.698 
.721 
.702 

89.9 
88.7 
88.4 
86.4 
86.0 
87.8 
38.0 
88.6 
85.0 
84.1 
85.2 
84.8 

.670 
.666 
.649 
.606 
.621 
.621 
.569 
.568 
.597 
.582 
.600 
.681 

89.4 
39.1 
38.2 
85.8 
86.5 
86.5 
32.9 
88.4 
35.1 
84.2 
35.8 
84.2 

+0.5 

2 

-0.4 

3 

+  0.2 

4 

+0.6 

6 

6 

-0.5 
+  0.8 

t  , 

+0.1 

8 

+0.2 

9 

-0.1 

10 

-0.1 

12 

-0.1 
+0.1 

Average . . 

90.7 

194.8 

.738 

86.0 

.610 

85.9 

+0.1 

TABLE  VIII. 

Mean  Effbctiyb  Pbbbsurbs  of  Cards  Takbn  Simultambouslt. 

Indicator  B  and  Old  Form  of  A  indicator.     Test  No.  4,  Cut-off  i,  October 
20,  1893. 


Steam 
pressure  in 
lbs.  per  sq. 
in.  above 
atmos- 
phere. 

Revolutions 

per 

minute. 

Indicator  B. 
SCALK  =58.6. 

Indicator  Old  A. 
Scale  =58.8. 

Difference 

between 

M.  E.  P.  of 

simultane- 
outt  cards. 

No.  of 
card. 

Mean 

heii^'Ut  of 

card  in 

inches. 

Mean 

effective 

prefesore  in 

lbs.  per  sq. 

inch. 

Mean 

height  of 

card  in 

inches. 

Mean 

effective 

pressure  in 

lbs.  persq. 

inch. 

1 

95 
95 
95 
94 
93 
98 

198 
190 
190 
188 
190 
198 

.708 
.704 
.707 
.700 
.685 
.698 

.700 

41.5 
41.3 
41.4 
41.0 
40.1 

.703 
.699 
.710 
.695 
.678 

41.3 
41.1 
41.7 
40.9 
39.9 
41.2 

+  02 

2 

+  0.2 

8 

4 

6 

-0.3 
+  0.1 
+  0.2 

6 

40.9 

.700 

—  0.3 

Average . . 

95.0 

190.7 

41.0 

.698 

41.0 

0 
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TABLE   IX. 

Mean  Effective  Pressures  of  Cards  Taiubn  Simultaneously. 

Indicator  B  and  Indicator  Old  Form  A.     Weight  attached  to  Piston  of  Old  A 
Indicator.    Test  No.  5,  Cut-off  =  i.  October  20,  1893. 


1 


No.  of 
card. 


Steam 

f>res»»ure  in 
be.  per  sq. 
in.  above 
atmos- 
phere. 


Indicator  B. 
Scale  =58.6. 


Kevolution8 
minate. 


Mean 

height  of 

card  in 

inches. 


Mean 

effective 

pressure  in 

lbs.  per  sq. 

inch. 


Indicator  Old  A. 

SCALB  =  58.8. 


Mean 

height  of 

card  in 

inches. 


Mean 

effective 

pressure  in 

lbs.  per  sq. 

inch. 


Differ.^.uce 
between 
M.  E.  P.  of 
simultane- 
ous cards. 


TABLE   X. 

Mean  Effective  Pressures  of  Cards  Taken  Simultaneously. 

Indicator  B  aud  Old  Form  of  A  Indicator.     Pistons  of  Indicators  in  Ordinary 
Condition.     Test  No.  6.  C^ut-off  =  i,  October  24,  1893. 


No.  of 
card. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Average 


Steam 

f)re8surein 
bs.  per  sq. 
in.  above 
atmos- 
phere. 


04 
93 
94 
93 
90 
96 


Indicator  B. 
Scale  =  58.6. 


Revolution! 

per 

minute. 


94.3 


19.-) 
196 
195 
190 
204 
198 


ll»6.3 


Mean 

hei<;ht  of 

card  in 

inches. 


.698 
.072 
.67S 
.676 
.092 
.705 


t 


r,^7 


Mean 

effective 

pressure  in 

lbs,  per  sq. 

inch. 

40.9 
39.4 
39.7 
.39.6 
40.6 
41.3 


40, 


o 


Indicator  Old  A. 

Scale  =58.8. 


Mean 

hei{j:ht  of 

canl  in 

inches. 


.702 

,01  t 

.672 
.666 
.691 
.698 


.681 


Mean 
effective 

ftressure  in 
bs.  per  sq. 
inch. 


41.8 
39.8 


39 
39 
40 
41. 


Difference 
between 
M.  E.  P.  of 
simultane- 
ous cards. 


40.2 


-0.4 
-0.4 
+  0.2 
+  0.4 

0 
+  0.3 

0 
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TABLE  XI. 

Mean  Effectiye  Pbessubeb  of  Cards  Taken  Simultaneously. 

Indicator  B  and  Old  Form  of  A  Indicator.     Loose  Piston  in  Old  A  Indicator 
Test  No.  7,  Cut-off  =  J,  October  24.  1893. 


Indicator  B. 

Indicator  Old  A. 

Steam 
pressure  in 
Ids.  per  eq. 
inch  above 
atmos- 
phere. 

Scale 

=  68.6. 

Scale 

=  59.9. 

Difference 

Revolutions 

between 

No.  of 
card. 

per 
minute. 

Mean 

height  of 

card  in 

inches 

Mean 

effective 

pressure  in 

lbs  persq. 

inch. 

Mean 

height  of 

card  in 

inches. 

Mean 

effective 

pressure  in 

lbs.  per  sq. 

inch. 

M.  E.  P.  of 

simultane- 
ous cards. 

1 

94 

195 

.696 

40.8 

.690 

41.3 

-0.5 

2 

95 

195 

.699 

41.0 

.689 

41.3 

-0.8 

8 

93 

194 

.692 

40.6 

.679 

40.7 

-0.1 

4 

96 

196 

.717 

42.0 

.699 

41.9 

+  0.1 

6 

92 

190 

.681 

89.9 

.665 

39.8 

+  0.1 

6 

93 

190 

.689 

40.4 

.677 

40.6 

-0.2 

7 

90 

186 

.662 

88.8 

.656 

89.2 

-0.4 

8 

100 

197 

.688 

40.0 

.678 

40.6 

-0.6 

9 

96 

200 

719 

42.1 

.711 

42.6 

-0.5 

10 

91 

186 

.665 

89.0 

.654 

89.2 

-0.2 

11 

95 

190 

.681 

39.9 

.676 

40.5 

-0.6 

12 

97 

197 

.703 

41.2 

.700 

41.9 

-0.7 

Average. . 

94.5 

192.9 

.691 

40.5 

.681 

40.8 

-0.3 

TABLE   XII. 

Mean  Effective  Pressures  op  Cards  Taken  Simultaneously. 

Indicator  B  and  Old   Form  Indicator  A.     Tight   Piston  in   Old   A  Indicator. 
Test  No.  8,  Cut-off  =  J,  October  24,  1893. 


No.  of 
card. 


Steam 
pressure  in 
Ids.  per  sq. 
inch  above 
atmos- 
phere. 


JKevolationsI 

per 

minute. 

i 


X  •  •  •       • 

95 

2 

^i 

8 

92 

4 

96 

5 

95 

6 

9'v> 

1 

9."> 

8 

95 

9 

96 

10 

92 

11 

9;^ 

12 

97 

Average. . 

94.2 

195 
UK) 
194 

2.)0 
1<J3 
UMI 
190 
:90 
1S6 
190 

192.5 


Indicator  B. 
Scale  =  .58.6. 


Indicator  Old  A. 
Scale  =  58.8. 


Mean 

height  of 

canl  in 

inches. 


.679 

.057 
.61'3 
.681) 
671 
.68:^ 
.6S1 
.691 
.662 
.666 
.690 


Mean 

effective 

nres'S'Ure  in 

lb«.  per  sq. 

inch. 

3U.8 
39.7 
38.6 
40.6 
39.8 
39.3 
40.0 
40.1 
40.5 
88. 8 
89.0 
40.4 


Mean 

height  of 

card  in 

inches. 


.675 
.668 
.650 
.692 
.676 
.669 
.669 
.684 
.681 
.662 
.663 
.688 


Mean 
effective 

f>ressure  in 
b».  per  sq. 
inch. 


.67S 


89.7 


.678 


89.7 
39.3 
38.2 
40.6 
39.7 
39.3 
89.3 
40.2 
40.0 
38.9 
39  () 
40.5 


89  6 


Difference 
between 
M.  E.  P.  of 
simultane- 
ous cardt«. 


+  0  1 
+  0.4 
+  0.4 

0 
+  0.1 

0 
+  0.7 
-0.1 
+  0.5 
-0.1 

0 
-0  1 

+  0.1 
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TABLE   XIII. 

MSAN  ErvooTiYB  Prbbsurbs  ow  Caadb  Taken  Sxhultahbouslt. 

indicator  B  and  Old  Form  of  A  Indicator.     Pistons  of  indicators  in  ordinary 
condition.     Test  No.  9,  Cut-off  =  ^.     October  27,  1893. 


Steam 
pressure  in 
lbs.  per  sq. 
inch  above 
atmos- 
phere. 

Revolutions 

per 

mmute. 

Indicator  B. 
SOALK  =  58.6. 

Indicator  Old  A. 
Scale  =  58.8. 

Difference 
between 
M.  E.  P.  of 

Bimulta- 
neons  cards. 

No.  of 
card. 

Mean 

height  of 

card  in 

inches. 

Mean  effect- 
ive prestfnre 
in  lbs.  per 
sq.  incn. 

Mean 

height  of 

card  in 

inches. 

Mean  effect- 
ive pressure 
in  lbs.  per 
sq.  inch. 

1 

98 
94 
98 
92 
96 
94 

184 

.118 

6.6 
6.9 
6  8 

.128       \         7.2 
.128       <         7.2 

1911                       7  1 

—0  6 

i 

186 
180 
180 
178 
17« 

.117 
.116 
.110 
.110 
.112 

—0  8 

8 

—0  6 

4 

5 

6.4        1        .117                 6.9 
6.4        1        .123                 7  9 

-0.5 
—0  8 

6 

9.6                 I95t 

7.2 

—0  6 

Avenge.. 

94.8 

180.7 

.113 

6.6 

.128 

7.2 

-0.6 

TABLE   XIV. 

Mean  Epfective  Pressures  or  Cards  Taken  Simultaneouslt. 

Indicator  B  and  Old  Form  of  A  Indicator.     Weight  attached  to  piston  of  Old 
A  Indicator.     Test  No.  10,  Cut-off  =  -^.    October  27,  1898. 


Steam 
pressure  in 

bs.  per  sq. 

nch  above 
atmos- 
phere. 

Revolutions 

per 

minute. 

176 
177 
178 
175 
176 
178 

Indicator  B. 
Scale  =  58.6. 

Indicator  Old  A. 
Scale  =  58.8. 

Difference 

between 

M.  E.  P.  of 

simulta- 
neous cards 

No.  of 
card. 

Mean 

height  of 

card  in 

inches. 

Mean  effect- 
ive liressnre 
in  lbs.  per 
sq.  inch. 

Mean 

height  of 

card  in 

inches. 

Mean  effect- 
ive pressure 
in  lbs.  per 
sq.  inch. 

1 

93 
96 
94 
94 

9<i 
06 

.0{<9 
.112 
.112 
.104 
.115 
.116 

5.8 
6.6 
6.6 
6.1 
6.7 
6.8 

.110 
.127 

.124 

.124 
.125 

6.5 
7.5 
7.3 
6.4 
7.3 
7.4 

—0.7 

2 

-0.9 

3 

-0.7 

4 

-0.3 

6 

-0.6 

6 

-0.6 

Average  . . 

94.8 

176.7 

.110 

6.4 

.120 

7.1 

-0.7 
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TABLE  XV. 

Mean  Effbcttye  Pbbssubeb  of  Cabdb  Taken  Simultaneoublt. 

Indicators  B  and  Old  Form  of  A  Indicator.    Tight  piston  in  Old  A  Indicator. 
Test  No.  11,  Cut-off  =  :^,    October  27,  1893. 


Steam 
pressure  in 
lbs.  per  sq. 
inch  above 
atmos- 
phere. 

Revolutions 

per 

minute. 

Indicator  B. 
Scale  =  58.6. 

Indicator  Old  A. 
SCALK  =  58.8. 

Difference 
between 

M.  E.  P.  of 

simulta- 
neous cards. 

No.  of 
card. 

Mean 

height  of 

caid  in 

inches. 

Mean  effect- 
ive pressure 
in  lbs.  per 
»q.  inch. 

Mean 

height  of 

card  in 

inches. 

Mean  effect- 
ive pressure 
in  lbs.  per 
sq.  inch. 

1 

99 
98 
96 
92 
94 
96 

176 
176 
176 
174 
176 
176 

.115 
.114 
.120 
.101 
.109 
.118 

6.7 
6.7 
7.0 
5.9 
6.4 
6.6 

.134 
.188 
.144 
.118 
.188 
.146 

7.9 
8.1 
8.6 
6.9 
8.1 
8.6 

-1.2 

2 

-1.4 

8 

-1.6 

4    

5 

6 

-1.0 
-1.7 
-2.0 

Average . . 

98.8 

175.5 

.112 

6.6 

.186 

8.0 

-1.4 

TABLE  XVI. 

Mean  Effbctivb  Pbbbsubes  of  Cards  Takbn  Stmultanbouslt. 

Indicator  B  and  Old  Form  of  A  Indicator.     Loose  piston  in  Old  A  Indicator 
Test  No.  12,  Cut-off  =  -^{j,    October  27,  1893. 


Steam 
ipressnre  In 
bs.  per  sq. 
inch  above 
atmos- 
phere. 

Revolutions 

per 

minute. 

Indicator  B. 
Scale  =  58.6. 

Indicator  Old  A. 
Scale  =  59.9. 

Difference 

between 

M.  E.  P.  of 

simulta- 
neous cards. 

No.  of 
card. 

Mean 

height  of 

card  in 

inches. 

.115 
.108 
.102 
.114 
.108 
.116 

Mean  effect- 
ive pressure 
in  ib».  per 
sq.  inch. 

QMean 
height  of 
card  in 
inches. 

Mean  effect- 
ive pressure 
in  lbs.  per 
sq.  inch. 

1 

92 
90 
88 
92 
90 
92 

172 
170 
169 
168 
170 
170 

6.7 
6.3 
6.0 
6.7 
6.8 
6.8 

.117 
.111 
.108 
.118 
.118 
.116 

7.0 
6.6 
6.2 
6.8 
6.8 
6.9 

-0.8 

2 

-0.3 

3 

-0.2 

4 

5 

-0.1 

-0.5 

6 

—0.1 

Average  . . 

90.7 

169.8 

.111 

fi..-) 

.11. 

6.7 

-0.2 
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TABLE  SVII. 
HxAN  Effbctitb  Pbemdbes  of  Cabdb  Taker  S[]idi.tahboubi.t. 
Indicator  C  aad  Old  Form  oF  A  ladicBinr.     PiBtnns  of  indicators  in  ordinary 
condiUoo.     Test  No.  18,  Cut-off  =  A.    October  27,  1B93. 


stum 

i-cSli* 

=  4S.B'. 

■"".?AV 

H  Old  a. 

DlSeraiice 

"^. 

mK... 

Mean 
height  nf 
card  Id 
Inehee. 

Heu  effect- 

Mean 
height  of 

fnchea. 

Mean  effect- 

».iK.?' 

1 

i 

!:! 

:il9 
AW 

eifi 
e.9 

tO.! 

AY«^.. 

"•• 

.74.3 

..« 

...           .m 

7.1 

-0.2 

TABLE  XVIlr. 
Mbah  Effxctetx  Presburbs  of  Cards  Taken  SnTCLTANEOUHLT 
New  Form  of  A  Indicator  and  Old  Fonn  of  A  Indicator.     PiBtona  of  indicatora 
in  ordinal?  condttion.     Teat  No,  14,  Cut-off  =  Vo.     October  27,  18»8. 


Staam 

ITS 

ITS 
ITS 

IHWCIT. 

Mean 
height  or 

"JhB° 

bN«w  A 

iMeajieffe 

hsfhTp 

.q, inch 

■XA 

™  M*^-    '        DIflere, 

card. 

m™ 

height  of 

Mean  effect-  "  iSnui 

i 

S 

!0SK 
:086 

1^ 

1 

ilW 

7.8                +0.fi 

a™.„.. 

1       ^e"!9      !      ^(Ts 

ADDED    SINCE   THE    MEETING. 

In  the  discussion  of  Professor  Carpenter's  paper,  presented 
at  this  meeting,  the  theory  liaw  been  advanced  that  the  double 
line  shown  in  many  of  the  teats  of  indicators  is  due  to  what  may 
be  called  a  liif;  in  the  spring.  That  is,  if  the  lines  for  a  rising 
and  falling  pressure  do  not  agree  with  each  other,  it  has  been 
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suggested  that  the  fault  may  lie  in  the  spring  itself.  In  the 
tests  of  the  springs  used  in  mj  comparisons,  no  double  lines 
were  shown  for  a  rising  and  falling  pressure  when  tested  with 
an  accurately  calibrated  gauge. 

In  these  tests  the  lag  of  the  gauge  itself  was  determined  and 
allowed  for.  In  the  tests  at  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  the  lines 
for  a  rising  and  falling  pressure  agreed  to  within  about  one- 
sixt^^-fourth  of  an  inch.  The  variation  in  this  case  was  not 
accounted  for  definitely,  but  it  may  have  been  due  to  the  action 
of  inertia  in  the  moving  mercury  column. 

To  determine  the  exact  facts  regarding  the  possibility  of  a  lag 
in  the  spring,  special  tests  have  been  made  after  the  meeting,  by 
applying  a  dead  weight  to  the  piston  of  an  indicator  and  obtain- 
ing the  lines  for  increasing  and  decreasing  loads.  To  do  this 
the  indicator  was  held  in  a  frame  with  the  drum  downward,  and 
a  rod  was  made  to  press  against  the  piston,  which  was  fitted 
with  a  special  piece  to  hold  the  end  of  the  rod  in  a  central  posi- 
tion. The  rod  was  attached  to  a  yoke  at  its  upper  end,  which 
passed  downward  at  each  side  of  the  frame.  A  pan  for  weights 
was  attached  to  the  yoke.  The  weight  was  thus  made  to  hang, 
freely,  directly  from  the  centre  of  the  piston,  and  compressed 
the  spring  while  the  latter  was  held  in  the  same  position  it 
occupied  during  the  tests  with  steam  pressure.  These  tests 
showed  that  there  was  no  double  line  produced  with  a  rising 
and  falling  pressure,  so  that  the  lag  due  to  the  spring  itself  was 
less  than  could  be  appreciated  in  indicator  measurements. 

Tests  Avere  made  with  the  spring  cold,  and  also  with  the 
spring  heated  by  steam. 

It  follows  from  these  tests  that  indicators  may  be  made  to 
give  the  same  results  with  rising  and  falling  pressures.  If, 
therefore,  there  is  a  difference  found  between  the  lines  it  should 
be  traced  out  and  eliminated,  as  this  difference  will  produce  an 
error  in  the  poAver  measurements. 
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APPENDIX. 

METHOD   OF   CORRECTING    FOR  ALL  VARIATIONS    IN  THE    HOT  SCALES 

OF  THE  SPRINGS. 

As  the  scale  of  an  indicator  spring  varies  for  different  heights 
of  the  diagram,  it  is  impossible  to  say  which  scale  should  be 
nsed  by  a  simple  inspection  of  the  indicator  card,  and  of  the 
results  of  the  tests  to  determine  the  hot  scale  of  the  spring. 
The  general  Avay  we  have  adopted  has  been  to  employ  the  scale 
over  the  range  of  about  the  mean  forward  and  the  mean  back 
pressure,  but  in  the  present  investigation  it  was  thought  advis- 
able to  go  further,  and  to  employ  the  scales  corresponding  to 
each  portion  of  the  diagram. 

The  error  of  employing  scales  determined  over  any  particular 
range  has  already  been  discussed.  Thus,  in  the  four  indicators 
tested,  if  the  scales  had  been  determined  over  a  range  of  100  lbs. 
per  square  inch  above  the  atmosphere,  which  was  about  20  lbs. 
greater  than  the  initial  pressure,  the  error  of  so  doing  would 
have  been  as  a  maximum  3,^,  or,  adding  opposite  signs,  5;^.  If 
the  range  had  been  from  the  atmosphere  to  the  initial  pressure, 
the  error  would  have  been  as  a  maximum  about  1<,  or,  adding 
opposite  signs,  2i. 

If  the  scales  were  determined  between  the  mean  forward  and 
the  mean  back  pressure,  the  error  would  have  been  only  K, 
adding  opposite  signs,  but  this  small  variation  is  exceptional, 
and  cases  are  often  met  in  which  the  error  is  greater  than  this 
amount. 

There  is  an  element  of  uncertainty  which  enters  in  the  use  of 
an  indicator  spring,  from  the  fact  that  it  may  not  be  at  precisely 
the  same  temperature  when  employed  in  power  measurements 
as  it  attains  during  the  tests  to  determine  the  hot  scale.  This 
error  would  tend  to  affect  all  indicator  springs  in  the  same 
direction,  so  that  it  does  not  alter  the  comparative  results 
shown  by  different  indicators  workin^ij  under  the  same  condi- 
tions, but  it  may  be  of  importance  in  determining  the  absolute 
scales. 
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The  total  amount  of  the  error  is  small,  and  will  be  made  the 
subject  of  a  future  investigation. 

The  method  of  correcting  for  all  variations  in  the  scales  is  as 
follows : 

Divide  the  card  by  a  number  of  ordinates  at  equal  distances 
apart,  as  represented  in  Fig.  88.  Measure  the  areas  A^,  etc., 
included  between  the  forward  pressure  line  and  the  atmospheric 
line,  and  the  areas  B^ ,  etc ,  between  the  back  pressure  line  and 
the  atmospheric  line.  Multiply  each  area  by  the  scale  corre- 
sponding to  the  average  pressure,  and  let  SA  be  the  sum  of  the 
areas,  multiplied  by  the  scales,  for  the  forward  pressure  line, 
and  SB  be  the  sum  of  the  areas,  multiplied  by  the  scales,  for 
the  back  pressure  line ;  then  the  equivalent  scale  by  which  the 
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average  height  of  the  indicator  card  should  be  multiplied  by  in 
order  to  obtain  the  true  mean  effective  pressure  will  be  {SA  — 
SB)  divided  by  the  area  of  the  indicator  card. 

In  calculating  the  equivalent  scales,  the  largest  and  smallest 
cards  of  the  set  are  taken,  and  if  the  scales  for  these  two  cards 
are  nearly  the  same,  the  scales  for  intermediate  cards  may  be 
determined  by  interpolation.  If  the  scales  are  widely  different 
for  the  largest  and  smallest  cards,  that  of  one  or  more  interme- 
diate cards  should  be  calculated.  In  the  present  investigation, 
however,  the  equivalent  scale  of  the  largest  and  smallest  cards  of 
one  set  were  found  to  agree  within  the  limits  of  practical  error, 
so  that  the  equivalent  scales  for  the  other  sets  were  taken  as 
those  corresponding  to  the  average  card.  The  results  of  the  cal- 
culations are  given  in  Tables  XIX.  to  XXIV. 
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TABLE    XIX. 
INDICATOR   OLD  » 


LtBoiiT  CtBD  OF  Set. 


Helghl. 

Com 

h»i|m. 

c-ri. 

re*. 

(ponfl'g 

■cile. 

c«d. 

■cillfl. 

M 

1  ra 

MS 

nm 

0  M 

11 

0.89 

M.9 

• 

BIO 

0 

W 

M,S 

*1 

IWM 

Toul... 

o-w 

10.81) -•- |8. 11  -0.1S)  =  M.8. 


TABLB  XX 

INDICATOR   OLD   1 
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TABLE  XXI. 

INDICATOR   OLD    A,   WITH   LOOSE   PISTON. 

CALCXTLATION    OF   THE    EqUITALENT    SCALB,   CORBECTED    FOR    ALL  VaBLLTION 

IN  THE  Hot  Scale  of  the  Spring. 


Division 

of 

card. 

Area. 

Mean 
Height. 

Corre- 

spond'g 

scale. 

Area 

X 

scale. 

Division 

of 

card. 

Area. 

Vpftn      Corre- 

Area 

X 

scale. 

Al 

A2 

AS 

A4 

A5 

A6 

A7 

A8 

A9 

AlO 

0.54 
0.48 
0.43 
0.31 
0.25 
0.19 
0.17 
0.15 
0.13 
0.09 

1.56 
1.30 
1.16 
0.84 

o.e« 

0.51 
0.40 
0.40 
0.35 
0.24 

50.0 
59.5 
69.7 
59.9 
58.8 
57.6 
57.2 
57.1 
57.1 
57.1 

31.86 

28.56 

25.67 

18.57 

14.70 

10.94 

9.72 

8.56 

7.42 

5.14 

Bl 

B2 

B3 

B4 

B5 

B6 

B7 

B8 

B9 

BIO 

0.07 
0.02 
0.02 
0.01 
0.01 
0.01 
0.01 
0.01 
0.01 
0.02 

0.19 
0.05 
0.05 
0.03 
0.03 
0.03 
0.03 
0.03 
0.03 
0.05 

57.1 
57.1 
57.1 
57.1 
57.1 
57.1 
57.1 
57.1 
57.1 
57.1 

4.00 
1.14 
1.14 
0.57 
0.57 
0.57 
0.57 
0.57 
0.57 
1.14 

Totals. . . 

2.74 

161.14 

Totals... 

0.19 

, 

10.84 

1 

Equivalent  scale  =  (161.14  -  10.84)  -♦-  (2.74  -  0.19)  =  68.9. 
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INDICATOR   NEW    A. 


Calculation  of  the  Equivalent  Scale,  corrected  for  all  Variation 

IN  THE  Hot  Scale  of  the  Spring. 


Division 

of 

Area. 

card. 

Al 

0.42 

a\j6  ■  •  •     •  •  •  • 

0.40 

AS 

0.35 

A4 

0.24 

A5 

0.21 

A6 

0.17 

A7 

0.14 

A8 

0.12 

A9 

0.10 

AlO 

0.04 

Totals . . . 

2.19 

33.89 

82.36 

28.49 

19.61 

17.01 

18.62 

11.17 

9.53 

7.94 

3.18 


176.80 


Division 

of 

card. 


Area 

X 

scale. 


4.76 
0.79 
0.79 
0.79 
0.79 
0.79 
0.79 
0.79 
1.50 
1.59 


Totals 


18.47 


Equivalent  scale  -  (176.80  -  13.47)  i-  (2.19  -  0.17)  =  80.9. 
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•TABLE    XXIII. 
INDICATOR   B. 

Calculation  op  the  Equivalent  Scale,  corrected  for  all  Variation 

IN  THE  Hot  Scale  op  the  Spring. 


Division 

of 

Area. 

card. 

Al 

0.56 

A2 

0.54 

A8 

0.45 

A4 

0.33 

A5 

0.25 

A6 

0.21 

A7 

0.17 

AS 

0.15 

*V"  •  •  •  •     •  •  • 

0.13 

AlO 

0.08 

Totals. . . 

2.87 

Area 

X 

scale. 


32.76 

31.64 

26.37 

19.34 

14.48 

11.99 

9.64 

8.50 

7.37 

4.54 


166.63 


Division 

of 

card. 

Area. 

Mean 
Height. 

Corre- 

spond'g 

scale. 

Area 

X 

scale. 

Bl 

B2 

B3 

B4 

B5 

B6 

B7 

B8 

1      B9 

;i  BIO 

0.10 
0.01 
0.01 
0.01 
0.01 
0.01 
O.Ol 
0.01 
0.01 
0.02 

0.26 
0.08 
0.03 
0.03 
0.03 
0.03 
0.03 
0.03 
0.03 
0.05 

56.7 
56.7 
56.7 
56.7 
56.7 
56.7 
56.7 
56.7 
56.7 
56.7 

6.67 
0.57 
0.57 
0.57 
0.57 
0.57 
0.57 
0.5? 
0.57 
1.18 

:!     Totals... 

0.20 

••••.... 

11.86 

Equivalent  scale  =  (166.63  -  11.36)  -*-  (2.87  -  0.20)  =  58.2. 

TABLE    XXIV. 

indicator  c. 

Calculation  of  the  Equivalent  Scale,  corrected  for  all  Variation 

IN  the  Hot  Scale  of  the  Spring. 


Division 

of 

card. 

Area. 

Mean 
Height. 

Corre- 
spond'g 
scale. 

Area 

X 

scale. 

Division 

of 

card. 

Area. 

Mean 
Height. 

Cor  re-  '      Area 
sponcrg         X 
scale.  1     scale. 

1 

Al 

A2 

A8 

A4 

A5 

A6 

A7 

AS 

A9 

AlO 

0.55 
0..54 
0.51 
0.37 
0.29 
0.25 
0.20 
0.16 
0.13 
0.08 

8.08 

1.43 
1.40 
1.83 
0.96 
0.75 
0.65 
0.52 
0.42 
0.84 
0.21 

48.9 
48.9 
48.9 
48.5 
48.0 
48.0 
47.9 
47.9 
47.9 
47.9 

26.90    ' 
26.41     1 
24.94 
17.94 
13.92     , 
12.00 
9.58 

r.co 

6.23 
3.83     1 

Bl 

B2 

B3 

d4 

B5 

B6 

Br.  .  .. 

B8 

B9 

BIO 

0.11 
0.02 
0.01 
0.01 
0.01 
0.01 
0.01 
0.01 
0.01 
0.02 

0.29 
0.05 
0.03 
0.03 
0.08 
0.03 
0.03 
0.03 
0.03 
0.05 

47.9 
47.9 
47.9 
47.9 
47.9 
47.9 
47.9 
47.9 
47.9 
47.9 

5.27 
0.96 
0.48 
0.48 
0.48 
0.48 
0.48 
0.48 
0.48 
0.96 

Totals . . . 

....    ...  1 

149.41 

Totals... 

1 

0.22 

1 

10.55 

1 

1 

1               1 

Eqaivalent  scale  -  (149.41  -  10.55)  -+-  '3.08  -  0.22)  =  48.6. 


DISCUSSION. 

Prof.  R,  C.   Carpenter,—  !,  wish  to  ask  if  these  results  given 
here  are  those  which  were  obtained  bv  test  and  not  the  nominal 

ft/ 

scale  on  the  springs. 

Professor  Jacohus, — The  results  which  I  have  given  are  calcu- 
lated by  employing  the  hot  scale  of  the  springs  as  determined 
20 
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by  tests  at  known  steam  pressures.  If  the  nominal  scales,  as 
furnished  by  the  makers,  had  been  used,  there  would  have  been 
wide  variations.  For  example,  in  one  spring,  for  which  the 
nominal  scale  is  50,  the  true  scale,  when  all  corrections  are 
made,  is  48.6  lbs.,  or  there  is  a  difference  of  about  three  per 
cent.  With  another  spring  the  difference  is  one  per  ceni  in  the 
reverse  way,  so  that  the  discrepancies  which  might  arise  by 
employing  the  nominal  scales  would  be  about  four  per  cent. 

In  other  springs  which  we  have  tested,  aside  from  the  present 
investigation,  still  greater  differences  have  been  found  between 
the  nominal  and  true  scales.  In  all  tests,  therefore,  the  hot 
scales  of  the  indicators  should  be  determined  and  applied,  and 
if  this  is  done  in  the  way  indicated  in  the  paper  there  should 
not  be  a  discrepancy  between  the  results  of  any  two  indicators 
of  over  two  per  cent. 

Mr.  Geo.  1,  Boclcwood. — I  had  an  interesting  experience  which 
showed  the  accuracy  of  construction  of  the  Tabor  indicator. 
While  testing  a  triple  engine  I  thought  that  the  diagrams  from 
the  intermediate  cylinder  would  look  better  if  taken  with  20-lb. 
instead  of  the  30-lb.  springs  such  as  I  was  using.  I  telegraphed 
to  the  makers  to  send  me  two  20-lb.  springs,  and  on  their  arri- 
val I  tested  them  in  the  indicators.  Although  they  were  not 
selected  with  special  reference  to  the  particular  pair  of  instru- 
ments I  had,  yet  I  could  distinguish  almost  no  appreciable 
error. 
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DLXXI.» 
CRUCIBLE  FURNACE  FOR  BURNING  PETROLEUM. 


(Member  of  ihe  Snclely.) 

The  foTDaoe  Ib  built  round  as  liigh  as  the  top  of  the  crucible, 
and  four  or  five  inches  Urger  in  diameter.  From  there  up  it  is 
bnilt  square,  and  tlie  comers  used  as  described  further  on. 


Fig   89. 


The  pot  stands  ou  a  support  about  six  inches  high.  If  it  is  a 
furnace  mnuing  continually,  it  is  immaterial  of  what  substance  it 
ia  made,  or  how  solid,  provided  it  will  withstand  the  high  tem- 
perature. 

If  a  furnace  runs  ten  to  twelve  lionrs  only  per  day,  it  should  be 
made  with  as  little  substance  as  will  withstand  the  temperature 
and  weight.  IF  made  solid,  the  first  heat  will  take  longer,  as  this 
support  must  be  thoroughly  heated  through  before  the  bottom  of 
the  pot  will  heat.     After  the  first  heat  any  support  will  be  all 

•  I'resented  at  thp  Kew  York  nieetlnR (December,  1898) of  ibe 
of  Meelimical  Engineers,  fmd  forming  part  of  Volume  TiV,  at  tbe 
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Fig.  90. 


right.  Fig.  89  shows  an  elevation  of  the  furnace,  which  has  been 
rebuilt  from  one  using  grates  for  coal.  A  brick  bottom  is  put 
over  the  grates  to  preserve  them,  but  one  grate  should  be  taken 
out  and  a  hole  left  through  the  bottom,  so  that  the  metal  can 
run  through  if  a  pot  breaks. 

Fig.  90  shows  a  plan  of  furnace  at  the  top  of  the  pot.     Four 

pieces  should  be  provided  of  the  shape  shown 
in  one  of  these  comers,  which  will  rest  on  top 
of  the  pot  and  in  the  corner  of  the  furnace, 
shutting  iu  the  products  of  combustion  around 
the  pot  below  the  top.  By  this  means  fully 
15^  of  the  fuel  will  be  saved,  a  much  hotter 
fire  secured,  and  faster  work  done.  A  small 
flue  should  lead  off  from  the  top  of  this  cham- 
ber, not  over  2 J  inches  square,  either  to  the 
chimney,  or  to  a  heater  for  heating  the  air, 
or  to  other  system  of  economizing  the  heat  from  waste  gases. 

When  the  waste  heat  is  utilized,  this  construction  is  essential 
in  melting  alloys,  especially  where  spelter  or  zinc  is  used,  as  the 
fumes  would  coat  over  or  fill  up  any  economizer.  By  closing  the 
space  at  the  top  of  the  pot  the  fumes  from  the  alloys  can  be 
carried  off  through  a  separate  flue.  This  flue  should  have  from 
30  inches  to  40  inches  area. 

The  burner  would  preferably  be  an  air  burner,  with  as  low  a 
pressure  as  possible.  Some  burners  work  nicely  with  as  low  as 
6-ounce  pressure.  All  of  the  air  for  combustion  should  be  supplied 
by  the  blower.  With  an  air  burner  at  high  temperatures  there  is 
usually  a  deposit  of  carbon.  This  can  be  prevented  by  introduc- 
ing a  small  jet  of  steam,  preferably  superheated.  As  a  general 
thing  this  will  be  found  to  cause  more  annoyance  than  that  of 
removing  the  deposited  carbon.  The  steam  will  have  a  tendency 
to  lengthen  the  flame,  and  as  a  consequence  the  heat  will  be  less 
intense,  more  of  the  heat  passing  off  into  the  flue. 

There  should  be  a  good  draft  to  take  off  fumes  when  using 
alloys,  which  smoke  a  good  deal ;  but  the  draft  for  the  products 
of  combustion  should  be  light. 

For  the  support  for  the  crucible  in  furnaces  running  ten  hours 
per  day,  the  writer  has  found  an  old  pot  cut  off  at  tlie  right  length 
and  turned  bottom  up  to  be  as  good  as  anything  tried. 

The  pieces  to  shut  off  at  the  top  of  the  pot  should  be  made  of 
crucible  stock  and  well  seasoned. 
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DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Durfee, — This  paper  has  a  good  deal  of  interest 
for  me.  I  merely  wish  to  ask  a  couple  of  questions ;  one  as  to 
whether  the  sectoral  piece  of  fire-clay  on  the  top  of  your  cru- 
cible interfered  with  pulling  out  the  crucible  from  the  melting 
hole ;  and  the  other,  what  the  actual  expense  of  melting  with 
oil  as  fuel  is,  as  compared  with  coal. 

J/r,  G.  C\  Hennimj. — I  had  occasion  to  watch  the  operation  of 
some  oil-fired  crucibles  for  melting  steel,  and  I  found  that  the 
expense  was  neither  in  keeping  the  crucibles  in  repair  nor  in 
the  waste  of  material,  but  it  was  altogether  in  the  diflBculty  of 
keeping  the  floor  of  the  shop  or  foundry  in  position,  because  it 
was  always  open  to  have  the  pipes  and  valves  looked  after  and 
cleaned  out,  by  reason  of  the  deposit  from  the  oil  back  of  the 
furnace,  on  account  of  the  heating  of  the  floor  and  furnace  walls 
around  the  pipes.  What  had  to  be  done  to  overcome  this  con- 
stant necessity  of  repairing  and  cleaning  the  pipes  and  valves 
was  to  run  a  hot  pipe  along  the  oil-pipes  to  prevent  any  chilling 
after  heating,  and  to  provide  a  drip-system  to  gather  all  the 
heavy  material  out  of  the  oil  before  it  got  anywhere  near  the 
furnace.  Then,  if,  as  in  this  process,  pure  oil  is  not  used — it  is 
probably  intended  to  use  crude  Lima  oil — there  is  so  much 
deposit  that  even  if  the  furnace  stands  for  a  short  time,  enough 
gases  will  be  driven  off  to  leave  a  heavy  residue  in  valves  and 
pipes,  and  if  there  is  not  a  cistern,  or  collector,  some  distance 
from  the  furnace  the  pipes  and  valves  will  always  become 
clogged,  and  the  furnace  will  in  a  short  time  be  useless,  and  it 
will  cost  a  great  deal  to  put  it  into  good  working  order  again. 

Mi\  A,  A.  Gary. — I  would  like  to  question  the  author  as  to 
the  character  of  the  flame  which  he  uses  in  this  furnace,  and 
specially  whether  he  admits  air  enough  to  produce  a  blue  flame 
or  whether  he  uses  th3  radiant  yellow  flame.  In  looking  into  this 
question  with  a  view  to  selecting  burners  for  an  oil-firing  plant  at 
the  Columbian  Exposition,  I  visited  a  number  of  oil  furnaces  and 
looked  considerably  into  this  matter.  The  blue  flame  is  gener- 
ally used  in  the  laboratory  or  elsewhere  where  it  is  to  come  into 
direct  contact  with  the  article  to  be  heated.  But  when  it  does 
not  come  into  direct  contact,  and  the  yellow  flame  is  used  for 
radiation,  it  is  apt  to  deposit  carbon,  as  the  author  has  stated. 
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The  experience  of  the  fael  oil  department  of  the  StaDdard  Oil 
Compuuy  ludicateH  that  for  the  best  results  the  flame  shonld 
UfA>  uirike  the  article  directlj,  bat  against  a  baffle  wall  of  fire- 
briit^k  or  flometbing  of  the  sort 

By  tbe  use  of  the  jellow  flame  the  effect  of  radiation  is  secured 
froui  tlie  little  red  and  wbite  hot  particles  of  carbon  which  form 
tlie  flame,  and  bj  this  means  tbej  get  better  results.  By  using 
tlie  flame  in  direct  contact  with  tbe  article  to  be  heated,  they 
obtain  only  comparatively  poor  results. 

Dr.  JL  G.  Tfrrrty, — I  would  like  to  ask  the  author  whether  he 
haM  experienced  any  bad  effects  on  the  crucible  from  its  having 
a  direct  flame  at  one  side  only  with  no  corresponding  flame  on 
the  other?  He  also  says  the  oil  furnace  should  preferably  be 
an  air  furnace.  Is  the  other  alternative  the  use  of  steam  for 
bringing  tlie  air  in,  or  can  an  oil  furnace  be  run  without  a  press- 
ure of  air  at  all  ? 

What  other  burners  are  alluded  to  in  saying  *'  preferably  an 
air  burner  '*  ? 

Mr.  0,  (\  Wodson. — The  construction  of  this  furnace  would 
indicsate  that  it  has  a  rather  limited  combustion  chamber.  It 
may  hv^  all  right  for  the  crucible  furnaces ;  of  these  I  have  had 
but  li)nit<Hl  experience.  But  I  have  had  considerable  experi- 
enciu  in  larger  heating  furnaces,  where  it  seemed  to  be  very 
n(u*0HHary  to  have  a  good,  liberal-sized  combustion  chamber 
Imforo  11)0  flame  was  brought  in  contact  with  the  steel  or  with 
tlio  intital  ill  any  way.  It  seems  to  me  I  should  question  a  max- 
imum ortloionoy  of  this  furnace  without  some  provision  foralib- 
(^ral  oonibuHtion  chamber  contiguous  to  the  crucible  chamber. 

.1//',  11 '.  H  (^ram\* — I  will  roply  also  to  two  criticisms  which 
wtM'rt  made  by  a  gentleman  who  is  not  able  to  be  here  to-day, 
ono  an  to  iho  ooonomy  and  the  other  as  to  the  life  of  the  cru- 
oililo.  In  this  ease  the  eoonomv  was  about  SO';^  over  coal,  at  the 
\mo%\  wt  |r>  ]>er  ton  paid  fi^r  egg  eoal  and  two  and  a  half  cents 
|ior  gallon  paid  for  oil,  at  AVaterburv,  Conn.  Aa  to  the  life  of 
tlu^  evuoible»  a  rruoible  in  a  brass  furnace  will  hist  alx>ut  35 
IhwitH,  and  in  a  silver  furnace  alnnit  L"*.  This  is  the  crucible 
whioh  we  tried.  We  tried  it  on  bn^ss  first  aid  carried  aln^ut  18 
heats  with  brass,  then  we  put  the  same  crucible  on  to  silver  and 
oast  about  1 4  heats  fnmi  that,     S^^  that  the  life  of  the  crucible 
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was  perhaps  about  half  used  up  ordinarily  in  heating  brass,  and 
then  it  had  nearly  the  life  of  the  crucible  for  melting  silver. 
While  we  were  conducting  the  experiments  we  got  in  a  new  lot 
of  crucibles,  and  after  trying  those  we  found  that  on  putting  a 
new  crucible  in  the  furnace  it  would  break ;  that  the  only  way 
to  get  the  crucible  to  stand  was  to  get  the  .first  heat  with  coal 
and  afterwards  with  oil.  It  was  apparent  that  there  must  be  a 
special  mixture. 

The  pieces  at  the  top  of  the  pot,  of  course,  would  have  to  be 
removed.  I  know  of  no  other  way  of  shutting  in  anything  of 
that  kind.  These  pieces  were  put  in  in  four  sections,  for  the  ease 
in  removing  them,  and  because  in  four  pieces  of  that  kind  they 
were  longer-lived  than  by  having  them  in  two  pieces. 

Mr.  J)ur/ce.— Did  you  have  any  trouble  with  pieces  welding 
at  the  top  of  the  pot  ? 

Mr.  Crane. — No.  I  never  had  any  trouble  with  the  welding  at 
the  top  of  the  pot.  The  only  trouble  was  at  the  bottom.  This 
troubled  only  with  the  first  heat,  and  was  overcome  by  putting 
on  some  black-lead  on  the  bottom  of  the  pot  before  putting  it  in 
the  furnace. 

We  experienced  the  same  trouble  that  Mr.  Henning  mentions, 
of  sediment  collecting  in  the  pipes,  and  also  put  in  a  settling- 
chamber  to  catch  the  deposit  which  comes  from  crude  petroleum, 
and  also  the  water.  This  not  being  sufficient,  we  arranged  the 
pump  so  that  the  oil  could  be  pumped  out  of  the  pipe  leading  to 
the  furnaces  ;  but  with  this  the  sediment  could  not  be  removed, 
so  a  steam-pipe  was  connected  to  the  oil-pipe  near  the  furnace, 
the  oil  pumped  out,  a  valve  turned  so  that  it  opened  out-of-doors 
or  into  a  catch-basin,  and  the  pipe  could  be  readily  cleaned.  A 
few  trials  of  stopping-up  would  tell  how  often  it  occurred.  It 
could  then  be  anticipated,  and  the  pipe  blown  out  before  it  gave 
trouble.  If  a  pipe  was  over  100  feet  or  150  feet  long,  I  should 
think  it  a  good  idea  to  have  valves  to  divide  it  in  sections,  so  as 
to  avoid  heating  up  too  long  a  section  at  a  timo,  and  cracking 
fittings  from  too  great  expansion. 

These  furnaces  were  run  with  a  white  flame ;  tbat  is  the  near- 
est we  could  get  to  it ;  possibly  it  might  be  called  a  yellow  flame, 
but  in  this  case  it  was  white. 

As  to  the  size  of  the  furnace,  I  think  that  in  a  furnace  of  this 
kind  you  could  build  it  larger  without  any  disadvantage.  But  as 
this  was  all  the  room  that  we  had,  the  plan  pursued  worked  very 
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nicely.  I  would  say  that  in  melting  with  coal  at  the  draught 
they  had  for  melting  a  200  pot  of  22f^  German  silver  and  with  a 
chimney  that  would  give  about  .76  of  an  inch  pressure  of  a  col- 
umn of  water,  it  would  take  about  two  and  a  quarter  hours  after 
the  first  heat  with  coal.  With  oil,  we  have  run  them  as  fast  as 
one  in  an  hour.  But  running  them  faster  your  economy  will 
decrease.  If  you  run  at  a  rate  one-third  faster  than  the  coal,  you 
will  get  no  more  economy  than  you  would  with  coal.  We  had 
only  this  one  furnace,  and  put  this  burner  only  on  one  side,  and 
the  pot  is  always  set  with  this  little  nozzle  or  mouth  towards  the 
front,  as  that  is  the  handiest  way  of  getting  the  tongs  on  and 
carrying  it  to  the  molds,  and  we  noticed  no  more  deterioration 
in  front  of  the  crucible  than  in  the  rear.  I  have  thought,  how- 
ever, if  it  was  possible,  that  it  would  be  better  to  put  the  burner 
in  at  an  angle,  so  that  it  would  go  around  instead  of  striking 
directly  on.  I  say,  that  where  it  is  possible  to  do  that  it  would  be 
preferable.  I  spoke  of  the  air  burner  from  having  had  experi- 
ence on  other  work  with  the  steam  burner.  The  steam  burner 
makes  a  longer  flame,  and  for  casting  you  want  a  very  short 
flame  and  local  heat,  and  have  it  intense  in  a  small  spot,  which 
you  probably  could  not  get  with  a  steam  burner.  We  tried  one 
burner  of  what  used  to  be  the  Springfield  or  the  Aerated  system, 
which  furnishes  air  rather  from  the  current  which  is  induced  by 
the  small  steam  jet  which  they  have,  and  that  was  not  a  success. 
We  could  not  make  it  work  with  that,  and  unless  we  had  a  very 
strong  draught  through  the  furnace,  which  would  take  in  sufficient 
air  for  combustion,  we  could  not  regulate  it.  But  with  an  air 
furnace,  furnished  from  an  ordinary  fan,  in  wliich  the  full  amount 
of  air  can  be  regulated,  you  could  get  any  heat  to  run  the  furnace 
as  fast  or  as  slow  as  you  chose. 
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Pif  THE  MAXIMUM  COyTEMPORARY  ECOyOMY  OF 
THE  HIOH-PltESm'RE  MVLTIPLE-EXrASSlOS 
STEAM-ENGISE; 

PTH  A  COMPABISOX  OF  ITS  EPFICIENCVT  WITH  TUAT  OP  ITS  IDEAL 
REPBESBNTATIVE  UNDEH  SIMILAR  EXTERNAL  CONDITIONS. 


'  The  Masimcm  Contemporaev  Ecosomy  of  the  SxEiMENorNE  of 
ihe  time  has  now  so  nearly  approached  the  computed  effioiencj 
of  its  ideal  thermo-djQumic  representative,  uuder  similnr  external 
workiug  conditions,  that  it  lias  come  to  be  admitted  that  the  dis- 
tance separating  them,  a  consequence  of  tho  more  or  less  unavoid- 
able and  iiTeducible  wastes  to  which  the  former  is  subject  and 
from  wliich  the  latter  is  free,  although  still  growing  less,  is  ei- 
ceediuglj  difficult  of  further  reduction.  The  closer  the  approxi- 
mation of  the  reid  to  the  ideal,  the  more  difficult  is  it  further  to 
improve  the  machine,  and  the  more  certain  is  it  that  any  con- 
siderable and  rapid  gain  is  out  of  the  question.  We  have,  for  a 
century,  beeu  constantly  changiug  the  conditions  esterior  to  the 
machine,  in  such  manner  as  to  raise  the  maximum  efficiGUoy  of 
the  ideal  case  as  steadily  highcir  and  more  difficult  of  attainment 
by  the  real  engine ;  while  we  have  as  constantly  and  steadily 
reduced  the  defects  of  the  latter  in  such  manner  aa  to  make  tho 
approximation  of  the  real  to  the  ideal  all  the  time  closer,  in  spite 
of  these  oliatmoling  circumstances.  Perhaps  the  best  view  of 
these  changiug  conditions  and  performances  may  be  obtained  by 
observation  of  the  continual  gain  exhibited  in  its  histoiy,  since 
tho  days  of  Watt  or  of  Newcomen,  in  the  magnitude  of  the  tech- 
nically so-called  "duty"  of  steam  pumping  engines. 
LWith  improving  thermo-dynamio  conditions  and  deci'eaaing 
istes  in  the  engine,  starting  from   the  5,000,000  duty  of  tho 
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Saverj  engines  still  existing  in  the  time  of  Watt,  the  12,000,000 
of  Smeaton's  Newcomen  engine  of  the  same  period,  and  the  first 
figures  of  Watt,  perhaps  averaging  20,000,000  foot-pounds  per 
100  lbs,  fuel;  and  tracing  the  improvement  through  the  most 
flourishing  period  of  Watt's  work,  when  he  attained  about 
30,000,000,  and  his  final  perfection  of  the  later  Cornish  engines, 
which,  still  later,  attained  in  ordinary  operation  60,000,000  to 
80,000,000,  we  come  to  the  period  of  successful  introduction  of 
the  modem  forms  of  the  high-pressure  multiple-expansion  pump- 
ing engine,  from  1860,  giving  duties  ranging  up  to  about  100,- 
000,000,  to  110,000,000,  and  to  120,000,000  in  the  succeeding  gen- 
eration  and  to  date. 

The  improving  thermo-dynamic  conditions  which  have  made 
these  results  possible  have  been,  first,  the  gradual  elevation  of  the 
steam  pressure  fi'om  5  lbs.  per  square  inch  in  1800,  to  20  lbs.  in 
1840,  to  50  at  the  middle  of  the  century,  75  a  quarter  of  a  century 
later,  to  120  and  to  150  and  175  in  contemporary  stationary  and 
marine  practice,  and  even  to  above  15  atmospheres  in  some  in- 
stances. The  second,  and  no  less  essential  element  of  this  progress, 
has  been  the  simultaneous  rise  in  the  ratio  of  expansion  from  the 
time  of  Watt  to  the  present,  and  from  unity  in  his  earliest  practice 
to  four  for  the  latest  Cornish  form  of  the  Watt  engine,  to  six  and 
eight  a  generation  ago,  and  to  fifteen  and  even  twenty  and  more 
in  the  latest  multiple-expansion  machines.  A  terminal  absolute 
pressure  of  about  one-third  of  an  atmosphere  probably  represents 
the  limit  to  which  expansion  has  been  successfully  carried.  A 
higher  rather  than  a  lower  terminal  pressure  is  usual  in  the  best 
practice  of  the  day.  The  third  element  of  improvement  has  been 
the  increase  of  speed  of  piston  and  of  rotation  ;  although  this  has 
been  less  observable  in  steam  pumping  engines  than  in  other  types. 
Beginning  with  200  to  300  feet  per  minute  speed  of  piston,  the 
figure  has  gradually  risen  to  500  and  600  in  later  years,  and  to 
above  1,000  in  many  cases  to-day.  These  three  have  beeu  the 
essential  elements  of  improvement  in  the  real  engine;  the  latter 
supplementing  the  two  others,  which  give  thermo-dynamic  gain. 
Improvements  in  design  and  construction  have  completed  the 
advances  thus  made  possible. 

The  Culmination  of  this  Century  of  Improvement,  so  far  as 
the  writer  is  at  present  informed,  has  been  reached  in  the  case  to  be 
here  reported  as  illustrating  the  maximum  contemporary  economy 
of  the  high-pressure  multiple-expansion  steam  pumping  engine ; 
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wliicli  case  U  to  be  compnred  wit'i  the  repreBentative  thermo- 
dvnamic  cose  ;  the  purpose  being  (I)  to  indicate  what  is  the  limit 
attained  in  this  itdvauce,  up  to  date ;  (2)  to  show  how  far  this  limit 
is  still  removed  from  the  correspondiag  limit  of  the  pure  tbermo- 
dyDauiic  case,  and  the  location  of  the  latter  limit ;  and  (3)  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  wastes  in  the  real  case,  the  sum  of  ;vhich  con- 
stitutes the  difference  between  the  real  and  the  ideal  cases.  This 
latest  and  holiest  record  of  efficiency  and  duty,  one  which  may 
veiy  possibly  long  stand  as  the  highest  record — the  passage  of  the 
date  at  which  the  quantity  of  steam  used  per  hour  and  per  horse- 
power is  below  12  lbs.  (o.5  kilograms),  constitnting  an  important 
era  in  the  history  of  the  steam-engine — is,  on  the  customary  Ameri- 
can basis  of  100  lbs.  of  fuel,  143,306,470  foot-pounds.  Ou  the  old 
British  basis  of  112  lbs.  (1  cwl,)  it  becomes  152,630,000,  and  on 
the  proposed  bases  of  1,000  lbs.  feed-water  converted  into  dry 
steam,  and  of  1,000,000  B.  T.  U.,  is  154,048,000  and  137,656,000, 
respectively.  For  kilogrammeters  of  work  per  kilogram  of  fuel, 
the  figure  becomes  429,110.  These  figures,  compared  with  those 
of  the  preceding  paragraph,  will  complete  the  record  of  progress 
to  date,  and  perhaps  indicate  practically  the  Umit  of  advance  for 
the  nineteenth  century  in  this  department  of  human  achievement. 
It  still  leaves  us  a  margin  of  nearly  25,*  between  the  ideal  and  the 
real  case  for  further  gain;  the  ther mo- dynamic  case,  assuming 
similar  pressures  and  ratio  of  expansion,  demanding  about  9  lbs. 
of  steam  por  horse-power  per  hour,  and  giving  a  duty  of  close  upon 
175,000,000  on  the  first-named  basis,  and  about  200,000,000  on  the 
highest  standard.  The  ideal  and  the  real  efficiencies  correspond, 
respectively,  to  fuel  consumptions  of  1,1  and  1,8  lbs,  per  horse- 
power per  hour,  with  good  boilers. 

The  Marquis  of  Worcester,  more  than  two  centuries  ago,  an- 
nounced his  modernization  of  the  Hero  steam-fountain  as  affording 
"  an  admirable  and  most  forcible  way  to  driue  vp  water  with  fyre," 
and  "  with  liitle  chaise  to  drayne  all  sorts  of  mynes  "  (1659),  but 
he  little  thought  that  he  was  utilizing  perhaps  only  one  per  cent, 
of  the  thermo-tlynamically  transformable  thermal  energy  of  his  fuel, 
or  that  the  steam-engine,  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
would  "  driue  vp  water  with  fyre  "  with  "  little  charge  to  drayne 
all  sorts  of  mynes,"  at  the  rate  of  a  penny  where  it  cost  liim  three 
shillings.  No  one,  in  his  time,  dreamed  that  his  marvelous  "fire- 
engine  "  wasted  100  lbs.  of  fuel  where  it  utilized  one,  or  that  the 
wastes   of  the   engine  were  so  largely  capable   of  reduction  by 
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the  inventiye  and  constructive  genius  of  the  mechanic  and  engi- 
neer. 

OuB  "  Beal  Case,"  the  Milwaukee  Pumping  Engine,  built  for 
that  city  by  the  K  P.  AUis  Co.  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Eeynolds, 
has  been  in  operation  since  August,  1891,  doing  continuously  so 
high  a  duty  as  to  place  it  among  the  most  remarkable  consh'uc- 
tions  of  its  class  and  time,  and  probably  to  make  its  record  the 
highest  on  record  to  date.  It  draws  water  from  Lake  Michigan 
and  forces  it  into  the  city  mains  under  a  head  of  about  160  feet, 
into  a  reservoir,  from  which  other  engines  raise  it  into  a  still  higher 
level,  so  far  as  needed  for  consumption  at  greater  elevations.  The 
engine  here  under  consideration  is  at  the  North  Point  station,  at 
the  level  of  the  lake,  very  nearly.  The  station  contains  also  a  pair 
of  compound  engines,  built  in  1874,  which  gave  a  duty,  originally, 
without  cut-oflf  on  the  low-pressure  cylinder,  of  77,000,000  on  100 
lbs.  of  coal.  After  fitting  this  cylinder  with  cut-oflf  gear,  the  duty 
rose  to  above  85,000,000.  The  pump  raises  about  900  gallons 
per  minute,  with  a  slip  of  2^.  There  is  also,  besides  these,  a 
compound  engine  by  Allis  &  Co.,  built  in  1884,  delivering  12,000,- 
000  gallons  per  day.  against  a  head  of  150  feet,  and  with  a  duty 
reported  by  Mr.  Benzenberg,  the  City  Engineer,  from  test,  of 
104,820,431  foot-pounds  per  100  lbs.  of  best  coal.  The  latest  of 
the  collection  is  that  here  to  be  examined — a  triple-expansion 
engine  built  to  raise  18,000,000  gallons  per  day  of  twenty-four 
hours,  guaranteed  by  its  builders  to  perform  a  duty  of  not  less 
than  125,000,000  per  100  lbs.  of  anthracite  coal.* 

The  History  of  the  Work  is  briefly  as  follows  :  The  attention 
of  the  writer  was  first  called  to  this  remarkable  case  by  Mr.  E.  D. 
Leavitt,  who,  in  December,  1892,  reported  its  performance  as 
12.17  lbs.  of  water  per  horse-power  per  hour,  and  suggested  ob- 
taining from  its  designer  and  builders  the  facts  relating  to  the 
plant,  with  a  view  to  publication  in  the  interests  of  science  and 
of  the  profession.  Acting  at  once  upon  this  suggestion,  the  writer 
sectured  permission  from  the  City  Engineer's  oflice,  and  from  the 
builders  and  the  designers  of  the  engine,  to  make  a  special  duty- 
trial  of  the  machine,  in  the  interests  of  all  concerned  and  of  the 
profession  especially.  The  trial  was  to  be  made  by  the  Sibley 
College  staflf,  as  a  part  of  the  year's  work  of  the  Department  of 
Experimental  Engineering,  with  every  facility  that  either  the  pro- 

*See  Appeodix  A  for  Mr.  McMillan's  report. 
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prietors,  the  builders,  or  Cornell  University  and  Sibley  College 
could  furnish.  The  results  were  to  be  worked  up  in  the  Sibley 
Collie  laboratories,  reported  by  the  college  to  the  designers, 
builders,  and  users  of  the  engine,  and  pubUshed  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable by  the  writer,  acting  for  the  parties  interested. 

It  was  proposed  that  the  trial  should  be  made  during  the  Easter 
vacation  of  the  college,  by  a  party  to  be  selected,  organized,  and 
directed  by  Professor  B.  C.  Carpenter,  and  to  include  such  skilled 
and  trained  observers  as  could  best  be  secured  from  his  own 
department,  re-enforced  by  observers  sent  in  by  the  City  Engineer 
and  by  the  Allis  Co.  Among  the  "  crew  "  sent  out  from  Ithaca 
were  several  men  engaged  in  graduate  work,  seekiug  material  for 
their  ''  Masters'  theses,"  and  some  undergraduates  who  had  en- 
joyed exceptional  opportunities  and  shown  great  skill  and  efficiency 
in  work  of  this  kind.  The  special  desire  of  the  writer  was  to  secure 
such  data  as  would  serve  for  a  comparison  of  the  theoretical  ideal 
and  the  real  engine,  such  as  is  here  attempted,  which  comparison 
had  never  before  been  made  in  precisely  this  manner  or  with  what 
it  was  hoped  would  prove  such  unexampled  completeness. 

This  trial  was  finally  made  as  proposed,  and  the  results  proved 
to  be  even  more  striking  and  satisfactory  than  had  been  claimed 
by  the  builders  or  reported  to  the  writer.  The  data  and  observa- 
tions are  preserved  on  the  files  of  the  Sibley  College  laboratory. 

The  Design  of  the  Engine  (Fig.  91)  embodies  some  special 
features  regarded  by  the  designer  and  builders  as  important,  and 
as  contributing  effectively  to  the  attainment  of  this  exceptional 
economy.  According  to  the  statement  given  by  Mr.  Irving  Rey- 
nolds, to  whom  the  writer  is  indebted  for  many  facts  of  interest 
and  useful  information,  the  designer  was  guided  to  a  certain 
extent  by  these  considerations: 

"  Starting  with  proposition  that  an  outside  packed  plunger 
pump  is  the  simplest,  and  under  most  conditions  the  best  form 
of  pump,  the  next  step  is  to  use  the  least  number  that  will  give 
a  uniform  flow  of  water ;  viz.:  three,  set  at  equal  angles  (120'). 
Having  three  plungers,  they  can  as  well  be  single  as  double  act- 
ing, as  the  fiow  of  water  is  practically  constant  and  the  single 
acting  is  much  the  simpler  form  of  pump.'*     (Eig.  92.) 

To  these  principles,  as  appertaining  to  the  pump,  the  writer  is 
inclined  to  add,  as  affecting  the  steam-end :  the  clearance  vol- 
umes, and  their  surfaces  especially,  should  be  of  minimum  magni- 
tude ;  the  steam  passages  should  be  of  such  large  section,  and 
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the  yalves  so  adjusted,  as  to  cause  no  loss  of  pressure  in  the  intro- 
duction nor  any  perceptible  loss  of  work  in  the  rejection  of  the 
working  charge ;  the  jackets  should  be  applied  to  heads  even  more 
scrupulously  than  to  the  sides,  where,  in  fact,  experience  shows 
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Fig.  92.— Flow  op  Wateb  in  Pumps. 

that  they  may  be  of  little,  perhaps  in  some  cases  of  no,  advan- 
tage.* 

In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Reynolds,  also :  for  multiple-expansion 
engines  to  do  their  best  work  requires  that  the  conditions  under 
which  the  engine  is  to  work  must  remain  constant  for  long  periods, 
and  that  these  conditions  must  be  definitely  known  when  design- 

*  The  ideas  of  Mr.  Edwin  Reynolds  in  this  matter  are  given  in  tbe  writer's 
paper  on  Steam-jackets  ;  Trans.  A.  8,  M.  E.y  1890. 
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ing  the  engine.  The  marine  engine,  on  long  voyages,  illastrates 
these  conditions,  and  a  pumping  engine  on  reservoir  work  has  as 
nearly  perfect  conditions  as  any  other  machine,  while  the  arrange- 
ments for  obtaining  high  economy  can  be  more  readily  suppUed 
than  at  sea.  Another  reason  for  the  use  of  triple  expansion  for 
pumping  engines  is,  that  having  found  three  pumps  desirable  for 
the  water  ends,  three  steam  cylinders  become  necessary,  and  the 
cost  then  is  not  increased  by  making  them  triple,  rather  than 
compound. 

An  interesting  peculiarity  of  the  practice  of  Mr.  E.  Reynolds 
has  been  the  application  of  the  principle  of  multiple  expansion 
in  larger  degree  for  a  stated  pressure  than  is  usual  among  other 
designers,  as,  for  example,  in  his  quadruple  expansion  engine  with 
steam  at  80  lbs.  by  gauge,  at  Warren,  R  I.  Mr.  Irving  Reynolds 
also  furnishes  the  following  interesting  historical  facts  : 

The  first  engines  embodying  these  ideas  were  a  pair  of  5,000,- 
000  gallon  machines  designed  by  Edwin  Reynolds,  and  built  for 
the  water-works  at  Allegheny,  Pa.,  in  1883.  They  were  of  the 
three-cylinder  compound  type,  having  one  high-pressure  and  two 
low-pressure  cylinders,  connected  to  separate  cranks  set  at  angles 
of  120°.  The  steam-cylinders  were  set  at  the  floor  level,  the 
crank-shaft  and  fly-wheels  being  carried  on  top  of  heavy  A  frames. 
The  pumps  were  located  beneath  each  steam-cylinder,  the  steam 
piston-rods  being  extended  through  the  bottom  cylinder-heads 
and  connected  to  the  pump  plungers.  These  machines  were  very 
successful,  developing  a  duty  of  110,000,000  foot-pounds  at  120 
feet  piston  speed,  with  steam  at  107  lbs.  pressure. 

Following  the  same  line  of  construction  this  firm  built,  in  1886, 
what  is  believed  to  be  the  first  triple-expansion  engine  applied  to 
water-works  service.  The  arrangement  of  the  pumps  was  the 
same  as  with  the  compound  engines  described  above,  t.  e.,  three 
single-acting  plungers  *  (Fig.  92),  but  the  positions  of  the  steam- 
cylinders  and  shaft  were  reversed,  and  cylinders  were  mounted 
on  top  of  the  A  frames,  the  shaft  being  carried  in  journals  in  the 
bed-plates,  similar  to  marine  practice.  The  steam  pressure  speci- 
fied by  the  city  was  not  to  exceed  80  lbs.  per  square  inch,  and 
predictions  were  freely  made  that  with  this  low  pressure  the 
triple-expansion  engine  would  be  a  failure  as  far  as  fuel  economy 

*  The  flnctuatioDS  of  action  are  well  sliown  in  Fig.  92,  for  the  single,  the  double, 
the  triple,  and  the  Worthington  dnplex  systems  of  pumps.  Case  0  is  that  here 
described.     See,  also,  Man.  St.  Ev>g.t  Vol.  I.,  p.  177. 
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was  concerned.  This  engine  is  stated  to  have  given  a  duty  as 
high  as  129,000,000  foot-pounds,  and  has  developed  an  indicated 
horse-power  with  13.84  lbs.  of  steam  per  hour,  with  steam  at  80 
lbs.  pressure ;  these  results  seeming  to  bear  out  Mr.  Eeynolds's 
idea  that  whatever  gain  there  may  be  in  the  use  of  multiple-ex- 
pansion engines,  the  percentage  is  as  great  with  moderate  as  with 
higher  steam  pressures.  In  other  words,  while  high  pressures  are 
desirable  with  almost  any  type  of  engine,  they  are  not  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  success  of  multiple-expansion  engines. 

The  Milwaukee  engine  was  designed  by  Mr.  Irving  Beynolds, 
under  the  general  supervision  of  the  superintendent  of  the  Allis 
Works,  Mr.  Edwin  Eeynolds.  The  pumping  station  and  a  per- 
spective view  of  the  engine  are  presented  herewith.  Its  general 
construction  is  as  follows : 

The  engine  is  of  the  vertical  triple-expansion  type,  with  steam- 
cylinders  and  parts  above  the  bed-plate  arranged  somewhat  similar 
to  those  of  the  modern  marine  engine.  (Figs.  93,  94.)  The  capacity 
of  the  engine  is  18,000,030  gallons  in  twenty-four  hours,  raised  160 
feet,  and  the  speed  is  20  revolutions  per  minute,  or  200  feet  piston 
speed.  The  cylinders  are  three  in  number,  one  high-pressure,  28 
inches  diameter,  one  intermediate,  48  inches,  and  one  low-press- 
ure, 74  inches  diameter,  all  having  a  stroke  of  60  inches.  The 
cylinders  are  mounted  on  cast-iron  A  frames,  which  rest  on  heavy 
bed-plates  carrying  the  main  shaft  journals.  The  cylinders  are 
steam-jacketed,  having  the  working  barrels  inserted  as  separate 
pieces.  The  steam  and  exhaust  valves  are  located  in  the  cylinder- 
heads,  their  chests  thus  jacketing  the  latter. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  engine  is  well  shown  in 
Fig.  91,  as  it  appears  from  the  engine-room  floor.*  The  pumps 
are  entirely  below  the  floor.  The  fly-wheels  perform  the  office 
simply  of  aiding  in  the  regulation  of  the  engine.  Between 
each  two  cylinders  is  a  receiver,  heated  by  bigh-pressure  steam. 
The  volumes  are,  respectively,  high -pressure,  101.3  cubic  feet, 
intermediate,  151  cubic  feet.  In  the  high-pressure  and  intermedi- 
ate cylinders  the  jackets  are  supplied  with  live  steam  at  boiler 
pressure  ;  but  on  the  low-pressure  cylinder  the  jacket  is  supplied 
with  steam  which  passes  through  a  reducing  valve,  and  which  has 
a  constant  pressure  of  34  lbs.  The  steam  is  supplied  to  the  high- 
pressure  jacket  by  a  pipe  leading  directly  from  the  main  steam- 

*  Thurston's  Manual  of  the  Steam' Engine ^  Vol.  I.,  p.  176. 
21 
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pipe ;  the  exhaust  from  this  jacket  sapplies  the  jacket  of  the  inter- 
mediate cylinder,  and  this  is  led  into  a  trap,  the  overflow  of  which 
ordinarily  passes  into  the  suction  of  the  feed-pnmp  for  supplying 
the  boilers.  The  exhaust  steam  from  the  low-pressure  cylinder 
jacket  is  similarly  received  into  a  steam-trap  and  discharged  into 
a  feed-pipe. 

The  exhaust  valves  of  the  low-pressure  cylinders  when  closed, 
are  flush  on  the  inside  of  the  cylinder-head,  thus  eliminating 
clearance  due  to  exhaust  ports.  All  the  valve  ports  are  located 
in  the  cylinder  heads. 

The  valve  gear  ia  of  the  Oorliss  type  on  the  high  and  interme- 
diate cylinders,  and  a  combination  of  Corliss  steam  valves  and 
poppet  exhaust  valves  on  the  low-pressure  cylinder.  The  clear- 
ances in  the  cylinders  and  ports  are :  H.  P.,  l^j^ ;  I.  P.,  l-f^^  ;  L.  P., 
T^  of  1^. 

The  cut-offs  of  the  high-pressure  cylinder  are  under  the  control 
of  a  speed  governor  combined  with  an  adjustable  hand  cut-offl 
The  cut-offs  of  the  intermediate  and  low-pressure  are  controlled 
by  a  hand  gear  only,  the  point  of  cut-off  in  these  cylinders  being 
set  usually  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  cylinder  volumes.  Each 
steam-piston  has  two  rods  connecting  to  a  forged  steel  cross-head ; 
from  this  cross-head  extend  four  tie-rods  to  the  head  of  the  pump 
plunger,  thus  transmitting  the  motion  direct  from  the  steam- 
pistons  to  the  pump  plungers,  without  passing  through  links  or 
beams  of  any  kind,  making  the  machine  direct-acting  in  the  best 
sense  of  the  term. 

The  upper  ends  of  the  connecting  rods  take  hold  of  the  cross- 
head  in  the  space  between  the  two  piston-rods,  the  lower  end 
connecting  to  its  crank-pin.  There  are  three  cranks  set  at  angles 
of  120°,  and  the  motion  of  each  pump  plunger  being  controlled  by 
its  own  crank,  tends  to  secure  uniform  flow  of  water  through  the 
pumps. 

The  center  crank  (intermediate)  is  considerably  larger  than  the 
others,  and  is  fitted  with  drag  boxes,  to  prevent  the  breaking  of 
the  shaft  in  case  it  gets  out  of  alignment.  There  are  two  fly- 
wheels, 20  feet  diameter,  and  weighing  50,000  lbs.  each. 

The  accompanying  diagram  (Fig.  95)  l^y  Professor  Peabody 
shows  the  rotative  effect  of  the  reciprocating  parts. 

The  pumps  deliver  only  on  the  down  stroke,  but  the  plungers 
are  balanced  to  one-half  the  head,  so  that  the  work  in  the  steam- 
cylinders  is  uniform  on  both  tlie  up  and  down  strokes,  and  the  only 
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load  passing  through  the  crank-shaft  is  that  which  is  given  to 
and  taken  from  the  fly-wheels  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  each 
stroke. 

The  pumps  are  three  in  number,  one  located  beneath  each  en- 
gine. The  plungers  (32-inch  diameter)  are  of  the  single-acting  out- 
side-packed plunger  type,  each  plunger  being  driven  from  a  cross- 
head.  The  valve-chambers  are  cylindrical,  and  extend  above  the 
discharge  valves,  forming  air-chambers,  on  which  rest  one  end  of 
the  engine  bed-plates,  this  latter  arrangement  saving  foundations, 
and  at  the  same  time  rendering  the  pumps  easily  accessible.  The 
pump-valves  are  rubber,  of  small  diameter  (3^-inch),  and  are 
mounted  in  groups  of  28,  on  "  cages."  There  are  seven  of  these 
cages  (196  valves)  in  the  suction  and  discharge  of  each  pump, 
with  an  area  about  equal  to  that  of  the  plunger. 

The  engine  is  fitted  with  a  surface  condenser,  the  air,  feed,  and 
circulating  pumps  being  driven  by  an  arm  extended  from  the  low- 
pressure  plunger.  The  air-pump  is  22  inches  diameter  by  60 
inches  stroke,  and  is  single-acting. 

Steam  is  supplied  by  a  Battery  of  five  horizontal  tubular  ex- 
ternally fired  boilers,  with  ordinary  brick  setting.  Four  boilers 
are  ordinarily  used,  though  three  are  ample  for  supplying  this 
engine,  four  readily  supplying  steam  for  an  additional  12,000,000 
engine  in  the  same  building.  The  boilers  are  66  inches  diameter 
by  18  feet  long,  each  containing  55  4-inch  tubes,  and  having  about 
1,200  square  feet  of  heating  surface.  The  boilers  have  steam 
domes  32  inches  diameter  by  48  inches  high,  but  have  no  mud- 
drums.  The  boilers  are  fed  by  a  perforated  pipe  extending  the 
whole  length  of  the  boiler  above  the  tubes,  and  just  below  the 
surface  of  the  water. 

The  arrangement  of  the  pumps  is  shown  in  Fig.  97 ;  a  plan  of 
engine  foundation,  pumps,  boilers,  and  arrangements  for  supplying 
feed  water.  The  pumps,  P,  are  located  directly  beneath  the  en- 
gine cylindera  The  valve-chambers  are  located  in  a  cylinder,  VC, 
Instead  of  being  arranged  on  a  single  plane,  they  are  situated  on 
the  sides  and  tops  of  hexagonal  prisms.  (Fig.  94.)  The  valves  are 
rubber,  about  four  inches  in  diameter,  and  their  combined  area  is 
equal  to  that  of  the  pump  plunger.  The  water  is  received  through 
the  lower  portion  of  the  valve  chamber,  passing  the  suction  valves, 
then  is,  by  the  reverse  motion  of  the  plunger,  forced  outward  and 
upward  past  the  delivery  valves.  The  well  is  connected  with  Lake 
Michigan  by  a  tunnel.     The  bottom  is  39.8  feet  from  the  pressure 
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gauge  on  the  engine-room  floor.  The  center  of  the  valve-chamber 
is  19.8  feet  below  the  gauge,  and  the  suction  lift  from  the  center 
of  valve-chamber  to  the  surface  of  the  water  averaged  10.77  feet. 

The  Contractor's  Trials  of  this  triple-expansion  engine  were 
made  in  July,  1892,  by  Messrs.  Benzenberg  and  Lewis ;  the  first 
to  determine  the  capacity  of  the  engine,  the  second  to  secure  a 
record  of  its  maximum  economy.  The  data  and  results  of  this 
series  of  trials,  as  supplied  the  writer,  are  as  below.  No  deter- 
mination of  the  quality  of  the  steam  was  made ;  but  it  was  un- 
doubtedly substantially  the  same  as  in  the  Sibley  College  trial,  to 
be  described  later.  It  is  also  very  possible  that  the  small  leak 
discovered  on  the  latter  occasion  then  existed,  and  this  may 
possibly  account  for  a  part,  if  not  all,  of  the  3^  difference  in 
duty  observed  between  the  two  cases.  The  longer  working  of 
the  engine  also  reduced  its  friction  somewliat,  and  this  will  account 
for  some  gain  of  duty,  as,  on  the  last  trial,  the  machine  exhibiticd 
an  exceptionally  excellent  mechanical  efficiency.  That  the  latter 
condition  has  had  a  sensible  influence  is  further  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  on  starting  the  engine  at  the  beginning,  with  its  full 
load,  it  was  found  that  it  could  only  work  for  a  time,  and  until  its 
bearings  were  smoothed  up  considerably,  when  prime  steam  was 
turned  into  the  intermediate  cylinder,  to  help  the  engine  by  thus 
increasing  its  power.  The  duty  obtained  during  these  tests,  as  a 
maximum,  is,  however,  but  about  3^  less  than  that  attained 
during  the  Sibley  College  trials,  and  its  designers  think  it  very 
possible  to  still  further  improve  its  performance  somewhat  by 
some  slight  changes  and  refinements  of  construction  and  opera- 
tion. The  following  are  the  figures  officially  reported,  and  upon 
which  the  engine  was  accepted  by  the  city  of  Milwaukee.  Its 
regular  work  began  August  23,  1891. 

It  was  the  outcome  of  this  trial,  as  reported  to  the  writer,  which 
led  to  the  later  and  more  remarkable  work  which  is  the  subject  of 
this  paper. 

Contractor's  Trials,  Triple-Expansion  Pcmping  Engine. 

1892. 

Date  of  trial July  12,  13.  July  20. 

Duration,  hours 24                24 

Total  revolutions  of  engine 29,566      29,524 

Revolutions  per  minute 20.532      20.503 

Average  steam  pressure  by  gauge 125.8        125.33 

Average  vacuum  pressure  by  gauge 18.794      13.75 
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Average  first  receiver  pressare  by  gauge 28.17  29.88 

Average  second  receiver  pressure  by  gauge 0.406  1.10 

Barometer,  inclies. ...  27.99  — 

Total  head  of  water  pumped  against 153.56  — 

Average  temperature  of  feed  water.  Fahr 130°  182.2° 

Total  coal  burned  (Antliracite  egg), 18,700  19,200 

Total  ashes 2.690  3,187 

Per  cent,  of  a.shes  and  refuse 14.885  16.6 

Actual  evaporation  per  pound  of  coal 8.76  8.758 

Equivalent  evaporation  from  and  at  212° 9.91  9.89 

Coal  per  square  foot  of  grate  per  hour —  7.5 

Total  number  of  gals,  pumped  by  plunger  displacement. .  18,528,657  — 

Average  indicated  horse-power 557.029  576.449 

Total  weight  of  feed-water —  168,168 

Peed  water  per  I.  H.  P.  per  hour —  12.155 

Coal  per  I.  H.  P.  per  hour —  1.887 

Duty  per  100  lbs.  of  coal  burned,  foot-pounds 126,865,240  — 

Duty  on  supposition  that  evaporation  was  10.27  from  and 

at  212°,  foot-pounds 132,950.524  — 

Duty  as  above  coal  if  containing  8^  water 136,900,000  — 

That  this  exceptional  duty  is  not  the  result  of  accidental  and 
fortunate  concurrence  of  favorable  conditions  is  proven  by  the  fact 
that  several  other  engines  of  similar  design  have  closely  approxi- 
mated these  figures.  Thus,  the  trial  of  the  three  Chicago  engines, 
by  Messrs.  K.  W.  Hunt  &  Co.,  has  since  given  the  following :  * 

Results  of  Contractor'b  Trial  op  Chicago  Pumping  Engines,  July,  1893. 

Aggregate  delivered  horse-power 1,031.47 

Mechanical  efficiency 0.9148 

Aggregate  indicated  horse-power 1,128.15 

Peed  water  per  delivered  horse-power  per  hour 18.267 

Feed  water  per  indicated  horse-power  per  hour,  pounds 12.13* 

B.  T.  U.  per  delivered  horse-power  per  minute 244.6 

B.  T.  U.  per  indicated  horse-power  per  minute 223.7 

Indicated  horse-power  per  square  foot  of  upper  grate  (H.  furnace)  . .  12.82 

Heating  surface  per  indicated  horse-power 4.35 

Foot-pounds  per  1,000  lbs.  of  feed  water  (contract  basis) 148,958,000 

Foot-pounds  per  1,000,000  B.  T.  U 134,643,030 

Foot-pounds  per  100  lbs.  of  bituminous  coal 118,022,900 

Foot-pounds  per  100  lbs.  of  combustible 128,852,500 

*  No  correction  for  moisture. 

The  comparatively  low  duty  per  hundred  pounds  of  coal  is  due 
mainly  to  the  grade  of  fuel,  but  is  partly  owing  to  the  fact  that 
only  four  boilers  out  of  nine  were  in  use,  thus  making  the  evapo- 
ration per  square  foot  of  heating  surface  too  high  for  the  best 

*  Report  to  City  Engineer  of  Chicago,  July  5,  1893. 
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results.  These  figures  are  reproduced  bere,  not  simply  as  of 
striking  importance  and  interest,  but  also  as  showing  the  certainty 
that  the  still  more  remarkable  figures  here  to  be  presented  have 
been  repeatedly  approximated,  and  that  there  was,  beforehand, 
no  inherent  improbability  of  their  attainment. 

The  second  of  the  older  engines  is  usually  operated  in  connec- 
tion with  the  triple-expansion  engine ;  their  combined  capacity 
(30,000,000)  being  about  equal  to  the  maximum  daily  consump- 
tion of  water  by  the  city. 

The  Annual  Duty  of  this  Station,  when  all  the  work  was  done 
by  compound  engines,  was  about  80,000,000  foot-pounds  per  each 
100  lbs.  of  coal  burned,  and  for  the  year  1892,  with  the  triple- 
expansion  engines  pumping  five-eighths  of  the  total  water  supply, 
the  duty  was  nearly  100,000,000  foot-pounds  per  100  lbs.  of  coal 
burned — a  saving  of  25^  ;  and  if  the  water  could  all  be  pumped 
by  engines  equal  in  eflSciency  to  the  triple-expansion  engine,  the 
average  duty  would  be  not  less  than  115,000,000  foot-pounds,  a 
saving  of  more  than  40j^  over  the  compound  engines.* 

The  duty  figures  given  include  all  coal  burned  during  the  year, 
for  all  purposes,  including  heating,  steam  for  electric-light  engine, 
and  for  running  the  Water-works  repair-shop. 

The  following  is  Mr.  McMillan's  report  of  weekly  records : 


WEEKLY  RECORD  OF  NO.  4  TRIPLE-EXPANSION  PUMPING  ENGINE, 
SHOP  ENGINE  RUNNING  ON  SAME  BOILERS.  MAKING  REPAIRS 
AND  LIGHTING  BUILDINGS. 
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Nov.  5,'     " 
Week  ending  March  4,  1893 

.4                             li                             H          11                ik 
U                        41         Jg'^           U 

165 

1(W 
121 

168 
167 

i63.ao 

198,300 
200,140 
142,730 

187,450 
191,270 
183,400 

141,900 
143,400 
108,500 

141,000 
143,100 
138,600 

1 
21,478  1  169.11 
21,152     158.78 
16,708  '  160.70 

21,014     162.61 
20,818      161.26 
20,921      161.19 

r  4  Boilers  running 
J  66  ins.  Diameter. 
18  ft.  long. 
.56  4-in.  Tubes. 

>3Boiler8mnning 

The  Prices  paid  for  the  three  Engines  illustrate  the  recent 
advances  in  machine  construction  and  design  very  forcibly.  The 
16,000,000  compound,  in  1873,  cost,  with  its  boilers,  $165,000,  or 
$10,000  for  each  1,000,000  capacity,  and  the  guaranteed  duty  was 
60,000,000  foot-pounds. 

*  See  Mr.  McMillan's  statement,  Appendix  A. 
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The  12,000,000  compound,  put  in  in  1881,  cost  $65,000  without 
boilers,  or  $5,400  per  1,000,000  gallons ;  the  guaranteed  duty  being 
97,000,000  foot-pounds.  In  1890  the  triple-expansion  engine  was 
put  in  for  $76,000,  including  boilers,  or  $4,400  per  1,000,000 
gallons,  or,  exclusive  of  the  boilers,  $66,000,  equal  to  $3,666  ))er 
1,000,000  gallons  capacity. 

Thus  the  18,000,000  engine  of  1893  cost  practically  the  same 
as  the  12,000,000  of  1881,  with  29^  better  guaranteed  duty ;  and 
the  compound  16,000,000  engine  of  1873  cost  more  than  twice  as 
much,  with  one-half  the  guaranteed  duty  of  the  18,000,000  triple- 
expansion  of  1893.  These  figures  are  the  more  interesting  from 
the  fact  that  all  three  of  these  engines  are  by  the  same  builders. 

Costs  of  Operation  of  the  plant  are  exhibited  in  the  following 
figures,  compiled  from  data  furnished  by  George  H.  Benzenberg, 
City  Engineer,  and  Mr.  McMillan,  Chief  Engineer  of  the  city 
pumping  stations. 

The  triple-expansion  engine  was  put  into  regular  operation  in 
November,  1891,  but  was  not  in  constant  operation  during  the 
first  part  of  1892,  owing  to  some  apprehension  as  to  the  effect  of 
fine  anchor  ice  on  the  small  yalves ;  so  that  the  engine  was  in 
operation,  during  the  year  1892,  a  little  over  290  days  of  24  hours 
each.  It  has  since  been  found  that  ice  causes  no  more  trouble 
with  these  valves  than  with  the  larger  ones  on  the  other  engines, 
and,  during  the  winter  of  '92-93,  this  engine  was  kept  in  prac- 
tically constant  operation,  the  others  being  run  to  supply  the 
amount  of  water  required  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  triple 
engine.  During  the  year  1892  this  engine  ran  6,980  hours,  pump- 
ing 5,204,368,000  gallons  of  water,  or  about  five-eighths  of  the 
total  amount  of  water  supplied  to  the  city.  The  water  was 
pumped  against  an  average  head  of  160  feet,  and  the  coal  burned 
(anthracite)  amounted  to  5,516,000  pounds,  costing  $5.95  per  ton 
of  2,000  pounds. 

As  there  are  three  engines  in  this  building  it  is  not  possible  to 
exactly  separate  the  cost  of  building  and  operation  of  plant 
chargeable  to  this  particular  engine ;  but  Mr.  Benzenberg's  fig- 
ures are  as  follows : 

Cost  of  engine  and  four  boilers,  including  ordinary  engine  founda- 
tion and  the  boiler  nettings $81,t)00  00 

Cost  of  so  much  of  the  building  and  boiler  liouse  as  is  chargeable 

to  the  engine 31,500  00 

Total  cost  of  plant .$112,500  00 
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Cost  of  Operating,  1892. 

€oal,  2,758  tons  at  $5.95  per  ton $16,410  00 

En^^neers'  wages  (actual,  $8,618),  but  if  engine  was  in  separate 

plant,  would  amount  to 10,680  00 

Repairs  to  engine  and  boilers 414  00 

Oil  and  waste 872  60 

Packing,  etc 280  50 

Total  actual  operating  expenses $28,107  10 

Interest  on  plant  at  5^ $5,612  00 

Depreciation  of  plant  at  4^ 4,500  00 

Total  annual  cost  of  operation  and  maintenance. . .     $88,219  00 

Dividing  the  above  figures  by  the  number  of  million  gallons  of 
vtrater  pumped  (5,204,000,000),  and  we  have  as  follows : 

Cost  op  Pumping  1,000,000  Gallons  fob  the  ybab  1892. 

160  rt.        1  ft. 

high.  high. 
Cost,  induding  fuel,  labor,  repairs,  interest,  and  deprecia- 
tion     $7  84  4^^,  cents. 

Cost  as  above,  but  exclusive  of  interest  and  depreciation.      5  40  3i^  cents. 

Cost  per  1 ,000,000  gallons,  for  coal  only 8  15  tffb  cents. 

The  figures  are  for  all  coal  burned,  for  all  purposes,  during  the 
year,  including  starting  and  banking  fires,  heating  the  building, 
furnishing  steam  to  a  small  engine  which  is  in  constant  operation 
during  the  day  driving  the  Water-works  machine  shop,  and  at 
night  driving  a  dynamo,  Ughting  the  building. 

The  pumping  station  being  located  near  the  finest  residence 
portion  of  the  city,  anthracite  coal  has  always  been  burned, 
increasing  the  cost  of  pumping  very  materially.  The  matter  of 
smoke-consuming  furnaces  is  now  under  consideration,  and  if  a 
suitable  device  can  be  found  it  is  probable  that  bituminous  coal 
will  be  ultimately  adopted  for  use  at  this  station. 

The  Sibley  College  test  was  made  with  Pocahontas  bituminous 
coal  at  $4.65  per  ton,  or  $1.20  less  per  ton,  and  doing  about  10^ 
better  work  than  the  anthracite  ordinarily  burned.  Assuming, 
however,  that  this  bituminous  coal  was  only  equal  in  calorific  value 
to  the  anthracite,  the  difference  in  price  per  ton  would  make  the 
cost  of  pumping  1,000,000  f]jallons  as  follows  : 

IflO  ft.  1  ft. 

hi^i.  high. 

Cost,  including  fuel,  labor,  repairs,  oil  waste,  interest,  and 

depreciation $6  66    4iy^  cents. 

Cost  as  above,  but  exclusive  of  interest  and  depreciation..      4  72    2rJo  cents. 

Cost  per  1,000,000  gallons,  for  coal  only 2  46    lfo\  cents. 
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Tbese  figures  show  a  saving  of  20^  in  cost  of  coal,  and  about 
9^  in  total  cost  of  pumping.  At  the  14th  Street  Pumping 
Station,  in  Chicago,  where  there  are  three  engines  of  similar  type, 
the  cost  of  coal  has  been  reduced- from  $2.16  per  1,000,000  gallons 
raised  100  feet  high,  with  anthracite,  to  60  cents  per  1,000,000, 
with  bituminous  screenings,  and  to  $1.24  with  Shawnee  bitumi- 
nous coal.  These  figures  are  cited  to  show  the  possibilities  for 
economy  in  the  selection  of  cheaper  grades  of  coal,  where  the  con- 
ditions are  such  as  to  admit  of  its  use. 

The  Preparations  for  and  Method  of  Test  were  as  nearly  as 
practicable  in  accordance  with  the  plan  indorsed  by  a  committee 
of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  and  as  follows :  * 

The  arrangement  of  the  plant  for  test  is  shown  in  Fig.  97.  In- 
dicator diagrams  were  taken  every  fifteen  minutes.  Temperatures 
of  feed- water,  dischai^e  jacket- water,  external  air,  engine-room, 
and  flue-gases  were  taken.  The  total  consumption  of  water  is 
obtained  by  measurement  of  the  feed  water  supplied  the  boilers. 
This  was  taken  from  the  hot  well  of  another  engine,  and  the  con- 
densed steam  from  the  engine  under  test  was,  during  the  trial, 
discharged  into  the  overflow  and  wasted.  The  steam  used  to  sup* 
ply  the  jacket  was  measured  by  receiving  the  overflow  from  the 
jacket-traps  into  weighing  tank  No.  3,  and  was  returned  to  the 
boilers  as  a  portion  of  the  feed-water. 

During  the  test  two  observers,  one  of  whom  was  supplied  by 
the  builders  of  the  engine,  the  other  by  the  party  from  Cornell 
University,  kept  independent  logs  of  the  water  supplied  to  the 
boilers. 

The  log  gives  the  feed-water  without  correction ;  but  in  obtain- 
ing the  full  amount  of  water  used  in  the  jackets  of  the  engines,  a 
correction  was  necessary,  for  the  reason  that  the  discharge  of 
water  from  the  jacket-traps  was  at  a  temperature  due  to  the  press- 
ure of  steam  on  the  jackets.  This,  being  in  excess  of  212°  Fahr., 
produced  some  loss  by  evaporation.  Some  of  this  small  loss  was 
preventisd  by  passing  the  pipe  from  the  jacket-traps  through  a 
large  body  of  cold  water.  But  a  careful  test  was  made  to  deter- 
mine the  amount  of  this  evaporation,  which  indicated  that,  had  no 
correction  been  made,  the  total  amount  of  jacket  steam  would 
have  been  given  as  about  8^  of  the  whole ;  but  with  the  correction 
the  jacket  water  becomes  9.25^. 


*  Sibley  Journal  of  Engineering  ;  June,  1898,  p.  802. 
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The  fnel  record  was  checked  by  independent  observers,  one  of 
whom  vas  furnished  by  the  engine  builders,  the  other  by  the  col- 
lege. The  arrangement  for  measuring  the  temperature  of  the  flue 
consisted  in  inserting  a  thermometer,  the  accuracy  of  which  had 
been  tested,  and  which  could  read  to  700°  Fahr.,  in  the  upper 
portion  of  the  breeching,  and  by  inserting  a  pyrometer  into  the 
center  of  the  breeching  beneath  the  thermometer.  The  pyrometer 
was  a  "  thalpotasimeter."  The  quality  of  the  steam,  measured  by 
a  Carpenter  throttling  calorimeter,  waB  very  uniform,  98.95;£ 
throughout  the  test 

The  due^as  was  obtained  bova  time  to  time  during  the  test  and 
analyzed  immediately ;  the  apparatus  used  being  a  portable  form 
of  Orsat's  apparatus.* 

The  Ooal  burned  was  "  Pocahontas,"  a  soft,  black  coal,  uniform 
in  character,  and  very  high  in  fixed  carbon,  and  possessed  wonder- 
fully little  ash.  The  coal  was  damp,  and,  on  drying  forty-eight 
hours  over  the  boilers,  a  reduction  in  weight  of  f>,2^  occurred. 
Tills  coal  showed  3.62^  of  moisture  after  reaching  Sibley  College. 
Daring  the  test  the  quantity  of  ash  under  the  grates  was  less  than 
1^.  The  analysis  showed  1.47^  of  ash ;  the  discrepancy  prob- 
ably being  due  to  ash  drawn  into  the  chimney  by  the  draught ;  the 
total  difference  being  less  than  SO  lbs.  for  the  whole  test.  The 
analysis  of  the  coal,  as  usually  reported,  gives :  fixed  carbon, 
78;^ ;  hydro  carbons,  20^  ;  ash,  S"*.  A  coal  calorimeter  gave  re- 
sults thus:  Trial  No.  1,  14,276  B.  T.  U. ;  Trial  No.  2,  14,182 
B.  T.  U. ;  Average,  14,232  E.  T.  U.  The  evaporation  per  pound  of 
dry  coal  was  9.4  lbs.  under  the  actual  conditions  of  the  test, 
which  was  equivalent  to  an  evaporation  of  10.72  lbs.  from  and 
at  213°  Fahr.  This  is  a  low  evaporation,  considering  the  character 
of  the  coal,  and  no  doubt  largely  accounted  for  by  the  small 
amount  of  coal  consumed  per  square  foot  of  grate,  this  being 
7. 15  lbs.,  equivalent  to  G.76  lbs.  of  dry  coal.f 

The  Instriments  used  for  "indicating"  the  engines  were  care- 


•  See  Carpenter's  Experimtntal  EngiJieering,  or  Thurston's  Engine  and  Boiler 
THal*,  for  details  of  meihods  of  work. 

t  It  is  importaiit  to  oute  thai.  noiwUhgiandiDg  Uie  eitraordlnary  character  of 
this  fupl,  the  evaporation  was  not  at  all  ezcepiiooal,  and  the  eDgioe  ^ined  noth- 
ing- Ly  ita  una  over  whftC  should  have  been  anticipated  with  any  really  good 
coal,  Thia  singular  fact  is  attributed  partly  to  too  light  fires,  aud  partly  to  the 
(act  that  the  hydro- carbons  seem  rarely  to  give  their  full  effect,  not  to  a  clefeci 
of  the  fuel  in  &uj  peculiar  cliaracteriBtic. 
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fully  calibrated,  the  scale  of  the  springs  used  for  the  high-pressure 
being  60  lbs.,  for  the  intermediate-pressure  20  lbs.,  and  for  the 
low-pressure  16  lbs.  These  springs  were  calibrated  under  the 
conditions  of  actual  use  and  in  the  indicators. 

The  dimensions  of  the  engines  and  pumps  were  obtained  by 
Mr.  Q.  H.  Benzenberg,  City  Engineer.  His  certificate  was  ap- 
pended to  the  report  Before  commencing  the  test  the  pumps 
were  carefully  examined  by  Mr.  Hamilton,  the  first  engineer  of  the 
station,  and  the  professor  in  charge,  and  found  perfectly  tight. 

The  Sibley  College  Trials  were  inaugurated  March  23,  by  a 
preliminary  organization  of  the  crew  and  a  practice  test  of  several 
hours'  duration,  in  which  the  observers  were  given  a  drill  in  their 
assigned  work  ;  the  engine  was  examined  and  inspected  in  every 
part,  and  the  whole  system  of  apparatus  was  tested,  to  ascertain 
its  fitness  for  the  purposes  in  view. 

All  arrangements  being  found  satisfactory,  the  final  trial  was 
proceeded  with,  March  25,  at  9  A.  M. ;  was  continued  uninter- 
ruptedly twenty-four  hours ;  was  commenced  and  ended  to  the 
satisfaction  of  all  four  sets  of  observers,  and  was  so  certified  by 
the  representatives  of  the  city  of  Milwaukee,  of  the  builders,  of  the 
delegate  from  K.  W.  Hunt  &  Co.,  and  by  the  oflScial  representative 
of  Sibley  College. 

It  was  not  necessary  to  clean  the  fires,  or  even  to  touch  them 
with  rake  or  slice-bar,  during  the  tohole  test ;  and  they  were  cleaned 
only  after  the  completion  of  the  test.  Flue-gas  analyses  were  made 
several  times ;  the  results  in  every  case  showing  excess  of  air  and 
no  CO.  The  temperature  of  the  flue  was  about  56°  higher  than 
that  of  the  steam,  403°  Fahr.  as  read  by  the  pyrometer,  and  406° 
Fahr.  as  read  by  the  thermometer. 

The  weight  of  water  delivered  was  computed  from  the  plunger 
displacement,  and  the  total  weight  for  each  revolution  of  the  engine 
being  5,229.29  lbs.*  The  average  head  pumped  against  was 
161.84  feet.  The  head  was  measured  by  a  pressure  gauge  con- 
nected to  the  discharge  chambers  of  the  pumps. 

*  This  is  a  standard  method,  and  was,  in  fact,  tlie  only  method  practicable  at 
the  time.  Tlie  writer  would  always  check  by  the  use  of  a  weir,  when  possible  ; 
but,  in  this  case,  the  construction  of  the  pumps  was  such  as  to  make  sensible  slip 
improbable,  and  the  pump-cards  are  so  sharp  at  the  corners  as  to  indicate  that 
they  ran  full.  The  writer  made  a  visit  to  Milwaukee  and  personally  examined 
the  engine,  to  satisfy  himself  of  the  fact  that  the  valves  act  promptly  and  effi- 
ciently. Experiment,  later,  on  an  engine  of  similar  construction,  gave  a  slip  of 
0.0078.     It  may  be  taken  here  as  undoubtedly  less  than  one  per  cent. 
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The  total  head  increased  slowly  during  the  day,  due  to  a  rise 
in  the  reservoir  ;  the  average  for  the  watches  being : 

First  watch,  9  a.  m.  until  2  p.  M 161.46 

Second  watch,  2  p.  M.  until  10  P.  M 161.644 

Third  watch,  10  P.  M.  until  6  A.  M 162.008 

Fourth  watch,  6  a.  m.  to  9  a.  m 162.365 

The  Data,  Logs,  and  Eesults  op  this  Trial  are  given  in 
Appendix  B,  and  the  details  of  the  work  in  the  report  made  to  the 
builders.*  They  are  admirably  summarized  in  the  accompanying 
**  graphical  log."     (Figs.  98  and  99.) 

As  there  shown,  the  indicated  horse-power  was  573.87,  divided 
among  the  cylinders  thus :  High-pressure,  175.39 ;  intermediate, 
169.62 ;  low-pressure,  228.86.  The  steam  pressures  were,  at  the 
high-pressure  cylinder,  121.46  ;  first  receiver,  32.43 ;  second  re- 
ceiver, 1.5.  Tlie  total  water  evaporated  into  dry  steam  was  6,700.7 
lbs.  per  hour,  equivalent  to  11.678  lbs.  jier  LH,P.  per  hour. 

The  heat  supplied  per  minute  averaged  124,890.7  B.  T.  U., 
equivalent  to  217.6  B.  T.  XJ.  per  I.H.P.,  which  includes  heat  car- 
ried over  by  entrained  water.  The  useful  work  computed  from 
the  pressures  and  volume  of  water  delivered  was  520.96  D.H.P. 
The  friction  of  the  engine  was  52.92  H.P.,  9.22^  of  the  I.H.P. 
The  work  was  1,031,520,000  foot-pounds  per  hour  ;  the  coal  con- 
sumed was  719.8  lbs.;  giving  a  duty  per  100  lbs.  of  coal,  of  143,- 
606,470  foot-pounds,  or  for  1,000  lbs.  of  feed-water,  152,448,000 
foot-pounds.  This  duty,  on  the  basis  of  1,000,000  B.  T.  U.  sup- 
plied, 137,056,000  foot-pounds. 

The  quality  of  steam  was  : 

High-pressure  cylinder,  at  cut-off 89      % 

**  •*  •'  release 93      % 

Intermediate,  at  cut-oflf 86.0  % 

"  release 97.5,^ 

Low-pressure,  at  cut-off 77.8  % 

release 85.6  % 


tt  it 


A  Special  Test,  made  April  7,  1893,  determined  the  heat  re« 
jected  into  the  condenser,  resulting  as  below : 

Average  revolutions  per  minute 20.41 

Average  steam-pressure  gauge 121.0 

First  receiver  pressure ol  .9 

Second     "              "       1.67 

Vacuum  below  atmosphere 13.5 

*  Sibley  Journal  of  Engineering,  June,  1893. 
22 
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Temperature  of  injector-water 40^ 

*'               discbarge- water 98° 

Depth  over  weir.  12-iuch  notch,  feet 0.2669 

Cubic  feet  per  miuute 26.78 

Pounds  of  injectiou-water  per  miuute 1,660 

Pounds  of  feed-water  per  minute 111.6 

Ratio  iujection-water  to  feed-water 14.9 

Per  cent,  of  heat  carried  off  in  jacket- water 9.25 

'*          "     exhaust         75.10 

**          '*     discharge  water 15.65 

Probable  quality  of  steaui  in  exhaust  from  low-press,  engine.  84.3;» 

Figs.  100, 101, 102  show  the  indicator  diagrams  obtained  from 
engines  and  from  ]mmps. 

The  Net  Kesult  op  the  whole  Investigation  is  seen  to  be 
the  establishment,  by  standard  methods  of  contemporary  prac- 
tice, of  the  highest  record  of  steam-engine  duty  yet  obtained  as  the 
outcome  of  such  exact  methods  of  research.  The  useful  work 
performed,  measured  as  "  duty  "  by  the  accepted  standards,  is  seen 
to  be,  as  computed  by  Professor  Carpenter's  staff : 

Foot-pounds  of  work  for  100  lbs.  dry  coal 143,300,470 

"        *•  **  ••         "     wet    "    135.770,000 

"         "  *'  **        **    combustible 145,488,000 

"        •*  *•  1,000  lbs.  dry  Bteam 154,048,000 

1,000  lbs.  feed-water 152.448,000 

1,000,000  B.  T.  U 137,656,000 

1  cwr..  coal  (112  lbs.) 152,630,000 

Kilogramineters  of  work  per  kilo  of  coal 429,110 

While  the  thermo-dynamic  results  are : 

Tliermo-dynamic  efficiency 0.194 

Heat  per  /.  ff.  P.  per  hour,  and  per  miuute,  B.T.  U.,  .13,056  ;  217.6 

Steam  per  /.  H.  P.  per  hour,  lbs 11.678 

Fuel  per  /.  ff.  P.  per  hour,  IbH 1.237 

Heat  per  D.  H  P.  per  hour,  and  per  minute,  B,  T.  f7. 14,382  ;  239.7 

Steam  per  D.  II.  P,  per  hour,  lbs 12.864 

Fuel  per  D.  H.  P.  per  hour,  \h? 1.364 

Were  these  engines  attached  to  boilers  evaporating  10  lbs.  in- 
stead of  9,  the  fuel-rate  would  be,  per  /.  H,P,,  1.168  lbs.,  and  per 
D.  IL  P.,  1.286,  or  about  1 J  and  \\  lb?.,  respectively.  The  evapora- 
tion actually  observed  during  the  trials,  was,  as  seen  on  the  log, 
but  8.81 ;  the  apparent  evaporation  only  8.9,  and  the  equivalent, 
''  from  and  at  212,"  but  10.27 ;  while  the  same  figures  for  the  coal, 
exclusive  of  its  moisture,  were,  respectively,  for  apparent  evapora- 
tion, 9.425  ;  and,  for  equivalent,  from  and  at  the  atmospheric  boil- 


. 
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ing-point,  10.72.    Per  pound  of  combtiBtible,  they  become  a  tenth 
of  a  pound  higher. 
The  above-given  eflBciency  is  0.668,  or  tvo-thirds,  that  of  a 


Kgh  Presanre,  60  Spring. 


I,  16  Spring. 
Fig.  100.— Indicator  DiAORAifs.  Top  Ehd, 

Carnot  cycle  working  through  the  same  range  of  temperatures 
and  preaeures.  It  is  equal  to  0.1873-^0.252  =  0.74  of  the  thermo- 
dynamic efficiency  for  the  Unnkine  cycle  of  the  ideal  case.     It 
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High  Pressure,  60  Spring. 


Intermediate,  20  Spring. 


Low  Pressure.  16  Spring. 
Fig.  101. — Indicator  Diagrams,  Bottom  End. 

corresponds  very  exactly  with  the  previously  computed  final  effi- 
ciency, including  the  estimated  wastes ;  which  computation  was 
made  some  time  before  the  trial,  to  obtain  some  idea  of  what  was 
to  be  expected. 

We  will  now  endeavor  to  ascertain  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
wastes  in  this  engine  and  the  secret  of  its  remarkable  efficiency. 
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The  Wastes  of  the  Steam-engine  are :  (1)  the  thermo-dynamic 
and  unavoidable  wastes  due  to  the  fact  that,  at  the  minimum 
limit  of  pressure,  in  the  operation  of  the  engine,  a  proportion 
of  the  heat-energy  supplied,  always  considerable,  and  precisely 
determined  by  that  limit,  must  inevitably  be  rejected  from  the 
system  and  lost  to  all  thermo-dynamic  use  ;  (2)  the  wastes  due  to 


High -Pressure  Pump. 


lAp^^A^NA/^ " 


Intermediate  Pump. 


Uj^/yV^/\A/^ 


Low-Pre88ure  Pump. 
Fig.  102.— Indicator  Diagrams,  Pumps. 


the  conduction  and  radiation  of  heat  from  the  exterior  of  the 
machine  to  surrounding  bodies,  with  similar  result ;  (3)  the  inter- 
nal wastes  of  conduction  and  transfer  from  steam  to  exhaust  side 
without  transformation  into  work ;  (4)  the  wastes  of  dynamic  energy 
by  friction  of  the  various  rubbing  surfaces  of  the  engine.  Of 
these  the  first  is  beyond  remedy  except  by  such  reduction  as  may 
be  possible  by  extension  of  the  expansion  to  the  limit  of  a  ter- 
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minal  pressure  coinciding  with  the  back-pressure ;  the  second  is 
controllable  and  largely  reducible  by  suitably  clothing  the  ex- 
terior of  the  engine  with  non-conducting  materials ;  the  third  is 
also  reducible  by  reduction  of  the  time  permitted  for  the  waste  to 
take  place  and  by  making  the  working  fluid  and  the  surfaces  ex- 
changing heat  with  it  of  minimum  conductivity  and  heat-storing 
power ;  the  fourth  waste  is  only  capable  of  reduction  by  the 
amount  to  which  the  friction  of  the  machine  may  be  reduced  to 
minimum  proportions  as  compared  with  the  gross  power  devel- 
oped. The  first  quantity  has  been  brought  down  from  an  original 
value  of  90^  to  85,  in  many  cases,  possibly  to  75  in  some  in- 
stances ;  the  second  from  10,  perhaps  even  20,  to  5  frequently, 
sometimes  to  less ;  the  third  from  30  or  50^,  to,  as  in  the  present 
case,  about  lOji^ ;  and  the  last  waste  has  come  down  from  25  to 
10,^,  though  usually  in  condensing  engines  ranging  from  12  to  15. 
Could  steam  be  worked  in  the  Carnot  cycle,  entering  at  max- 
imum pressure,  expanding  adiabatically  to  minimum,  rejecting 
heat  with  compression  during  the  return-stroke  until  adiabatic 
compression  could  be  made  to  restore  it  to  its  initial  pressure  and 
volume,  thus  converting  only  latent  heat  of  expansion  into  work, 
and  that  to  the  full  extent  of  the  Carnot  law  jF^  (T,  -  TJ  -r-  T, 
there  would  be  required  only  the  following  quantities  per  horse- 
power per  hour : 

Steam  Demanded  ;  Ideal  Case. 
Engine  condensing;  p^  =  1.5  ;  Complete  Carnot  Cycle. 

Steam- pressure  (abs.) 45  75 

Efficiency 0.215  0.248 

B.T.U.  per  horse-power  per  hour  11.838  10,221 

Steam      '*            "                "              12.8  11.4 

Fuel         "             •'                 "               1.28  1.14 

It  is  seen  that  the  engine  here  to  be  studied,  operating  at 
a  pressure  of  125  lbs.,  as  originally  designed,  would  demand, 
if  it  were  possible  to  work  through  this  cycle,  about  10  lbs. 
of  steam  per  horse-power  per  hour,  or  about  1  lb.  of  fuel ;  the 
evaporation  beiug  taken,  as  it  might  fairly  be  for  this  case  and 
cycle,  at  10  lbs.  of  steam  per  pound  of  good  fuel.  The  diflference 
between  this  figure  and  that  computed  for  the  somewhat  differ- 
ent cycle  actually  and  necessarily  adopted,  measures  a  waste  due 
to  imperfection  of  the  therm o-dynamic  cycle  employed — a  waste 


115 

165 

215 

315 

0.278 

0.302 

0.320 

0.347 

9,119 

8,427 

7,938 

7,885 

10.5 

9.8 

9.5 

9.0 

1.05 

0.98 

0.95 

0.90 
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not  included  in  the  above  summary  or  considered  hereafter.  In 
the  cycle  to  be  studied,  that  of  the  engines,  ideal  and  real,  to  be 
here  compared,  it  is  impossible  to  secure  that  adiabatic  compres- 
sion which  is  required  to  bring  the  compressed  working  fluid  back 
to  initial  pressure  before  the  succeeding  cycle  is  begun.  This  is 
the  characteristic  difference  between  it  and  the  ideal  Camot  cycle, 
usually  taken  as  standard  in  thermo-dynamic  studies. 

The  ideal  cycle  taken  as  representative  of  the  real  cycle  of  the 
steam-engine,  as  customarily  built  and  operated,  assumes  admis- 
sion at  boiler-pressure,  adiabatic  expansion  to  back-pressure,  and 
then  complete  rejection  of  the  charge  from  the  system.  The  heat 
expended  is  seen  to  be,  not  the  latent  heat  of  vaporization,  simply, 
but  the  sum  of  that  quantity  and  the  sensible  heat  required  to 
raise  the  temperature  of  the  feed-water  from  that  at  which  it  is 
supplied  to  the  boiler,  to  that  at  which  it  is  converted  into  steam. 
The  difference  between  this  and  the  preceding  Carnot  cycle,  and 
which  is  wasted  in  this  case,  even  in  the  ideal  engine,  is  the  differ- 
ence between  the  "  total  heat  of  evaporation  "  from  the  feed-water 
temperature  and  at  the  temperature  of  the  boiler-steam,  and  the 
latent  heat  of  vaporization,  at  the  latter  temperature,  nearly. 
These  quantities,  for  the  specified  pressures,  are  as  follows : 

HEAT-ENERGY   OF   STEAM. 


Pressure 

(abttolute). 

P. 


30 
60 
100 
125 
150 
200 
300 


"Total  heat" 

(from  no**  F.). 

T. 


1080 
1093 
1104 
1109 
1113 
1120 
1131 


Latent  heat  of 
evaporation. 


939 
909 

b84 
872 
862 
845 
818 


Sen!*ible  heat. 
S. 


ti/L. 


liatio  of 


S  T. 


141 

0.15   1 

0.18 

1S4 

.20   1 

.17 

220 

.25   1 

.20 

237 

.27 

.21 

251 

.29 

.23 

275 

.32   1 

.25 

:J13 

.;58 

.28 

The  wastes  of  the  representative  cycle  of  the  real  engine  are 
thus  exaggerated,  as  compared  with  the  cycle  of  best  effect,  in 
consequence  of  the  practical  impossibility,  in  our  engines,  as  built, 
of  raising  the  working  fluid,  then  a  mixture  of  steam  and  water, 
from  the  final  pressure  and  temperature  to  the  pressure  and  tem- 
perature of  the  initial  stage,  by  mechanical  compression  ;  and 
this  loss  amounts  to  about  20,^  of  tlie  total  heat  of  the  steam,  or 

0 

to  about  25^  of  the  latent  heat  operating  thermo-dynamically  in 
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the  Carnot  cycle,  for  pressures  of  100  lbs.,  absolute,  and  a  little 
over.  It  becomes  an  increasing  percentage  of  waste  as  pressures 
rise,  and,  at  300  lbs.  pressure,  the  Carnot  cycle  becomes  nearly 
40^  more  efficient  than  the  representative  ideal ;  the  latter  wast- 
ing in  this  manner  about  30^  of  all  the  heat  supplied  and  40^  of 
the  quantity  supplied  the  former.  This  measures  the  importance 
of  finding  a  method  of  successfully  employing  the  Carnot  cycle  in 
the  steam-engine,  a  plan  often  sought,  but,  as  yet,  never  found. 

The  Heat  stored  in  Steam,  in  the  operation  of  the  steam-boiler 
under  the  customary  conditions,  consists  of  the  sum  of  the  sensible 
and  latent  heats  absorbed  by  the  fluid,  in  its  conversion  from 
water  at  the  temperature  of  the  feed,  into  steam  at  the  tempera- 
ture and  pressure  of  its  utilization.  The  quantity  stored  per  unit 
of  weight  exceeds  that  which  would  be  stored  in  the  Carnot 
process,  as  the  total  heat,  for  the  actual  case,  exceeds  the  latent 
heat  of  vaporization  at  the  proposed  working  pressure.  The 
higher  the  temperature  of  the  feed- water,  the  less  the  heat  thus 
stored  in  the  unit  of  fluid  passing  through  the  cycle.  It  is  a  mini- 
mum in  the  Carnot  cycle,  a  maximum  when  the  feed-water  receives 
no  heat  from  the  fluid  rejected  from  the  engine-cylinder.  All 
common  and  good  practice  lies  between  these  extremes,  approach- 
ing the  former  as  the  feed-water  heating,  by  application  of  the 
rejected  heat  of  the  engine,  is  the  more  effective. 

The  measure  of  this  stored  energy,  passing  into  the  steam  at  the 
boiler,  is  known  to  be  very  nearly 

t  =  1082  +  0.305  (^2  -  tr\  {B.  T.  U,) 
t^  =  606.5  +  (^2m  —  ifm),  (calories) ; 

where  t  and  f^  represent  the  total  heat  in  British  and  metric 
measures,  respectively,  ^2  and  t^  being  the  temperatures  of  the 
steam  and  of  the  feed-water  in  the  same  measures.  In  the  Carnot 
cycle,  previously  discussed,  ^/=  t^,  and  the  latent  heat,  which, 
only,  is  supplied,  is 

?  =  1114   -0.695^.,; 
J„,  =  606.5  -  0.695  ^2^. 

In  the  common  cycle,  more  heat  is  stored  per  unit  of  weight ;  but 
in  the  Carnot  cycle  a  larger  proportion  is  utiUzed  ;  in  the  former, 
a  smaller  number  of  pounds  of  steam  per  horse-power  is  required 
for  efficiency  unity ;  but  in  the  latter  less  heat  per  horse-power 
for  a  given  cycle  or  range  of  temperature  worked  through. 
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The  energy  stored  by  transfer  from  furnace  to  steam  is  given  in 
the  succeeding  table,  assuming  a  feed-temperature  of  140''  Fahr. 
(60°  C),  for  a  number  of  pressures,  up  to  500  lbs.  by  gauge : 


ENERGY  STORED  IN  STEAM. 


Pressure. 

Thermal  Units. 

Absolate. 

By  gauge. 

BritiRh. 

Metric. 

Foot-pounds. 

515 
250 
150 
100 
60 

500 
285 
136 

85 
45 

1117.42 

1096.21 

1083.2 

1078.86 

1063.17 

279 

274 
271 
268 
266 

869,352 
853,400 
843,100 
835,800 
827,800 
• 

The  total  energy  stored  in  steam  at  the  boiler  under  usual  con- 
ditions of  temperature  of  feed-water,  and  of  temperature  and 
pressure  of  steam  supply,  seldom  varies  greatly  from  1,000  B,  T.  Z7., 
the  minimum  being  about  950  for  low-pressure  heating  boilers, 
with  water  returned  at  nearly  the  boiling-point ;  the  maximum 
figure  being  that  of  non-condensing  engines  at  100  lbs.  pressure, 
by  gauge,  the  feed-water  being  taken  from  the  neighboring  streams 
or  springs,  and  in  the  case  of  the  later  forms  of  high-expansion 
engines,  supplied  with  steam  at  180  or  200  lbs.  pressure,  and  feed- 
water  from  condensers  held  at  110°  to  120°  Fahr.,  in  which  latter 
cases  the  supply  is  not  far  from  1,100  B,  T,  U.  per  pound  of  the 
fluid.  In  exceptional  cases  of  lower  temperatures  of  feed,  this 
figure  may  rise  to  1,200  B,  T,  U.  Measured  in  dynamic  units, 
this  energy  thus  amounts  to  from  750,000  to  1,000,000  foot-pounds ; 
and  the  consumption  of  steam,  for  efficiency  unity,  would  thus  be, 
per  hour,  from  2.5  to  2  lbs.  per  horse-power.  It  is  taken  in  the 
examples  which  are  given  in  illustration  of  the  computations  of 
test  efficiencies  at  2.3  ;  but  this  quantity,  in  all  cases  in  which 
great  accuracy  is  desired,  should  be  computed  for  the  conditions, 
as  to  feed-water  and  steam  temperatures,  which  distinguish  the 
case.  These  computations  may  be  made  by  reference  to  the 
tables  of  steam-pressures  and  temperatures,  in  all  of  which  the 
amount  of  heat-energy  stored  is  given,  as  measured  from  some 
standard  temperature,  as  the  melting  point  of  ice  or  the  zero  of 
the  temperature  scale.  Taking  the  difference  between  the  heat 
thus  expressed  for  the  feed-water,  and  that  given  for  the  steam  at 
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the  stated  temperature,  this  difference,  multiplied  by  772  or  778, 
gives  the  required  quantity. 

In  illustration  of  the  process :  assume  boiler  pressure  120  lbs. 
y)er  square  inch  above  the  atmosphere,  135,  nearly,  absolute,  and 
feed-water  to  enter  at  110°  Fahr.     Then  we  have 

2h  =  120  +  14.7  ==  134.7. 

El  =  1,188.42  B.  T.  U.  (from  steam  table). 

/4  =  110°  Fahr. 

H^  -  (110°  -  32)  =  1,110.64  B,  T.  U. 

=  864,079.48  foot-pounds. 

Since  1  H.  P.  =  33,000  foot-pounds  per  minute,  or  1,980,000 
per  hour,  it  is  equivalent  to 

1,980,000      o.A^T>  T  T-         1 
— =^^ — =  2,o45  B.  1.  ii,  per  hour. 

^^^  =  42.42  B.  T.  f7.  per  minute. 

Thence,  for  efficiency  unity,  this  is 

2,545 


1,110.64 


=  2.3 


poTinds  of  steam  required  per  horse-power  per  hour. 

Were  this  steam  worked  in  a  Camot  cycle  between  the  stated 
temperatures,  the  efficiency  would  be 

Eff.  =  ^-^  =  29.6^, 

and  the  energy  available  in  the  heat  supplied  would  be 

1,110.64  X  0.296  =  328.8  B.  T.  TJ, 

per  pound  of  steam  supplied  under  such  circumstances  with  the 
stated  quantity  of  heat.  Each  pound  would,  however,  in  this 
case,  only  accept  a  supply  measured  by  its  latent  heat  of  evapora- 
tion. The  corresponding  B.  T.  Z7.  and  pounds  of  steam  per 
horse-power  per  hour  would  be 

2545  -4-  .296  =  8598  B.T.U.;^  =  9.9  lbs., 

.2yo 
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and  the  steam  used  would  be  increased  about  20^  by  the  fact 
just  mentioned,  if  worked  in  a  reversible  cycle  like  that  of 
Camot. 

In  the  first  case,  for  other  efficiencies  than  unity,  we  have 

Eff.  =  ^-^ 


W. 


where  W  is  the  weight  of  steam  per  horse-power,  and  in  any  case 
the  efficiency  will  be 

„»         2,545     .        „  42.42 

^ff=-B7T.  IT.'  ""^^^'^KT.  U/' 

where  the  denominator  is,  in  the  one  expression,  the  heat  de- 
manded per  horse-power  per  hour,  and,  in  the  other,  that  supplied 
per  minute. 

In  the  Carnot  cycle  the  feed-water  circulates  between  boiler 
and  engine,  entering  the  former  at  the  temperature  due  the  work- 
ing pressure  ;  the  "  feed-water "  being  heated  by  adiabatic  com- 
pression, and  only  latent  heat  supplied  by  the  furnace. 

It  will  be  noted  that  heating  the  feed-water  entering  the  boiler, 
decreasing  the  range  of  temperature  between  that  of  water  supply 
and  that  of  steam  delivery,  decreases  the  maximum  thermo- 
dynamic efficiency  of  the  corresponding  Carnot  cycle,  reduces  the 
quantity  of  heat  stored  in  the  unit  mass,  and  increases  both  the 
weight  of  steam  storing  unity  of  heat  and  the  quantity  of  steam 
of  which  the  energy  thus  stored  corresponds  to  the  measure  of  a 
horse-power.  The  actual  gain  by  heating  feed-water  comes  of 
the  defect  in  the  operation  of  the  steam-engine  cycle,  resulting  in 
failure  to  raise  the  fluid  from  minimum  to  maximum  temperature 
by  compression  in  the  working  cylinder,  and  compelling  the  sup- 
ply, at  the  boiler,  of  heat  equivalent  to  this  waste,  together  with 
that  additional  quantity  needed  to  raise  the  water  from  the  tem- 
perature of  its  source  to  the  minimum  limit  of  the  engine  cycle. 
Where  this  can  be  obtained  from  otherwise  wasted  heat,  the  sav- 
ing may  prove  very  important. 

In  this  case,  the  lower  limit  is  fixed  by  extra  thermo-dynamic 
conditions,  and,  at  the  boiler,  is  always  below  that  at  the  engine- 
cylinder,  and  its  variations  determine  corresponding  variations  of 
the  quantity  and  cost  of  the  heat  supply. 

Computing  the  energy  stored  in  making  steam  at  a  number  of 
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usual  absolute  pressures,  measured  in  B.  T.  U.  and  in  foot-pounds, 
we  obtain  the  following  tabulated  quantities : 

ENERGY   STORED  IN   ONE   POUND  OF   SI'EAM   IN   B.  T.  U. 


Pretjsnresi 
in  lbs. 

per  eqnare 
inch. 


90 
100 
110 
120 
180 
140 


Feed-Water  Temperatures. 


110 

130 

1,101.569 

1,081.569 

1,103.866 

1,083.866 

1,105.986 

1,085.986 

1,107.961 

1,087.961 

1,109.809 

1,089.809 

1,111.555 

1,091.555 

150 

170 

190 

210 

1,061.569 

1,041.569 

1,021.569 

1,001.569 

1,063.866 

1,043.866 

1,028.866 

1,003.866 

1,065.986 

1,045.986 

1.025.986 

1,005.986 

1,067.961 

1,047.961 

1,027.961 

1,007.961 

1,069.809 

1,049.809 

1,029.809 

1,009.809 

1,071.555 

1,051.555 

1,031.555 

1,011.555 

ENERGY    STORED   IN   ONE   POUND  OF   STEAM,  IN   FOOT-LBS. 


Presj»nre8 
in  lbs. 

Feed- Water  Temperatures. 

per  eanare 
inch. 

no 

ISO 

150 

170 

190 

210 

90 
100 
110 
120 
130 
140 

857,021 
858,808 
860,457 
861,994 
863,431 
864,790 

841,461 
843,248 
844,897 
846,434 
847.871 
849,230 

825,901 
827,688 
829,337 
830,874 
832,311 
833.670 

810,341 
812,128 
813.777 
815,314 
816,751 
818,110 

794.781 
796,568 
798.217 
799.754 
801,191 
802,550 

779,321 
781.008 
782,657 
784,194 
785,631 
786,990 

Assuming  these  energies  to  be  applied  in  thermo-dynamic  oper- 
ations in  Camot  cycles  of  similar  total  temperature  range,  we 
should  obtain  the  following  tabulated  efficiencies  and  quantities  of 
energy  utilized  in  units  corresponding  to  unit  weight  of  steam  : 


CARNOT   EFFICIENCIES. 


Pressures 

Minimum  Temperatures. 

in  lbs. 

per  soaare 
inch. 

no 

ISO 

150 

170 

190 

210 

90 

.270 

.243 

.218 

.198 

.167 

.141 

100 

.276 

.250 

.225 

.200 

.174 

.149 

110 

.282 

.257 

.232 

.207 

.182 

.156 

120 

.288 

.263 

.238 

.213 

.188 

.168 

130 

.294 

.269 

.244 

.219 

.194 

.169 

140 

.299 

.274 

.249 

.224 

.200 

.175 
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AVAILABLE  ENERGY,  IN   B.  T.  C,  PER  POUND  OF  STEAM. 


FresBures 
in  IbB. 


Minimum  Temperatures. 


per  Bonare 
inch. 

110 

130 

160 

170 

190 

810 

90 

297.424 

262.821 

231.422 

201.023 

170.602 

141.221 

100 

304.667 

270.960 

239.370 

208.773 

178.153 

149.576 

no 

311.888 

279.098 

247.309 

216  519 

186.729 

156.934 

120 

319.093 

286.134 

254.175 

223.216 

193.257 

164.298 

130 

326.284 

293.159 

261.033 

229.908 

199.783 

170.658 

140 

• 

332.855 

298.386 

266.817 

235.548 

206.311 

177.022 

AVAILABLE  ENERGY,   IN   FOOT-LBS.,   PER  POUND  OF   STEAM. 


PresBares 

in  IbB. 

per  square 

inch. 


Minimum  Temperatures. 


110 


90 
100 
110 
120 
130 
140 


228,096 
286,591 
242,649 
248,254 
253,849 
258,572 


130 


204,475 
210,812 
217,417 
222,612 
228,078 
282,144 


150 


180,046 
186,208 
192,406 
197,748 
203,084 
207,584 


170 


156,396 
162,425 
168,452 
173,662 
178,868 
183,256 


190 


132,728 
138,603 
145,275 
150,354 
155,481 
160,510 


310 


109,870 
116,370 
122,021 
127,824 
182.772 
137,729 


STEAM    PER    LH.P.    PER    HOUR   AT    MAXIMUM    EFFICIENCIES,   AS 

ABOVE.* 


PreBsareB 

Minimum  Temperatures. 

in  IbB. 

per  sqaare 
inch. 

110 

ISO 

150 

170 

190 

210 

90 

8.68 

9.58 

10.98 

12.64 

14.92 

18.02 

100 

8.36 

9.39 

10.62 

12.18 

14.30 

17.01 

110 

8.15 

9.12 

10.28 

11  75 

13.68 

16.22 

120 

7.97 

8.88 

10.02 

11.41 

13.16 

15.38 

130 

7.80 

8.68 

9.74 

11.08 

12.73 

14.91 

140 

7.65 

8.52 

9.64 

10.80 

12.33 

14.38 

Computing  by  means  of  the  familiar  formulas  the  total  heats 
stored  in  steam  at  various  gauge  pressures,  and  assuming  the 
feed-water  to  enter  at  the  boiling-point  under  atmospheric  press- 
ure, only  so  much  of  this  heat  is  available  as  may  be  transformed 
into  work  by  complete  expansion  to  the  lowest  possible  final 
pressure,  which  is,  in  the  ideal  case,  the  back  pressure  of  the 

*Tbe  table  exhibits  the  steam  circulated  in  the  en^ine^  and  equals  1,980,000 
foot-poands,  divided  by  the  available  energies  above. 
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atmosphere  in  the  non-condensing  engine  and  that  of  the  con- 
denser in  tlie  condensing  machine.  In  the  case  of  initially  dry 
steam  it  is  the  quantity 


t^=c/[r,-r,(i-iog,|)]  + 


T, 


^1 


H,) 


it  being  assumed  that  expansion  is  complete.  If,  for  example,  the 
lower  limit  is  the  atmospheric  pressure,  this  computed  quantity 
becomes  as  in  the  following  table,  and  illustrated  in  the  accom- 
panying figure,  in  which  are  given  the  curves  exhibiting  the  varia- 
tion of  the  energy  of  the  sensible  heat  of  the  water  and  of  latent 
heat  of  vaporization,  with  that  of  their  sum,  the  total  heat  of  the 
steam  as  measured  as  above. 

The  first  term  in  the  second  member  of  the  above  equation 
measures  the  increased  work  of  the  unit  weight  of  steam  in  the 
Bankine,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  Camot,  cycle ;  while  the 
increased  cost  of  that  work,  as  a  minimum,  is  J  ( ^Ti  —  T^,  and 
the  net  result  is  seen  in  the  decreased  efficiency  already  adverted 
to. 

AVAILABLE  STORED  ENERGY  OF  STEAM. 

Selected  pressures ;  minimum  pressure  and  temperature  those 
of  the  atmosphere  and  boiling-point  corresponding.^ 

LIMIT  OF   WORK   IN   NON-CONDENSING   ENGINE. 


Pressitie. 


F00T-P0CND8  Eneruy  Per  Pound  Steam. 


Absolntc. 

Gauge. 

40 

25.3 

60 

45.3 

80 

65.3 

100 

85.3 

120 

105.3 

140 

135.3 

160 

145.3 

180 

165.3 

200 

185.8 

220 

205.8 

250 

235.8 

500 

485.3 

1.000 

085.3 

5,000 

4,985.8 

10,000 

9,985.8 

Water. 


Lfrt.  Heat. 


1,645.7 

3.449.2 

5,206.5 

6,885.2 

8.483.1 

9,992.6 

11,444.2 

12,821.4 

14,153.3 

15.463.1 

17.314.4 

80,055.5 

48.671.5 

130,494.2 

193,787.0 


Total. 


54,111.7 

56,757.4 

74,884.6 

78,383.8 

89,138  7 

94.345.2 

99,787.6      , 

106.673.8 

108,325.4 

116.808.5 

115,382.1 

125.374.7 

121,323.6 

132.767.8 

126,499.1 

129.320.5 

130,967.4 

145.120.7 

136,003.3 

151.466.4 

140,516.0 

157.830.4 

165,892.7 

195,948.2 

179.212.0 

227.883.5 

183,305.9 

313,800.1 

145,376.8 

339.164.2 

*  Manual  of  Steam  Boilers,  p.  286,  p.  827,  Table  XI. ;  Manual  of  the  Steam 
Engine,  Part  I. 
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Plotting  the  tabulated  figures  and  determiuiDg  the  form  of  the 
curve  representing  the  law  of  variation  of  each,  we  obtain  the  dia- 
grams exhibited  in  the  accompanying  engraving,  where  in  Fig.  12 
are  given  the  curves  of  available  energy  of  the  water,  of  latent 
heat,  and  of  steam.*  The  curve  of  energy  of  latent  heat  is  not 
only  peculiar  in  its  variation  in  radius  of  curvature,  but  also  in 
the  fact  of  presenting  a  maximum  ordinate  at  an  early  point  in  its 
course.  This  maximum  is  found  at  a  pressure  of  about  one  ton 
per  square  inch. 

This  curve  is  symmetrical  about  one  of  its  abscissas,  and  it 
must  have,  if  the  formulas  hold  for  such  pressures,  a  point  of  con- 
trary flexure  at  some  enormously  high  pressure  and  temperature. 
The  formula  is  not,  however,  a  '*  rational "  one,  and  it  is  by  no 
means  certain  that  the  curve  is  of  the  character  indicated. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the  available  energy  of  sensible 
and  latent  heats  follow  entirely  different  laws,  with  rising  pressures 
and  temperatures  of  vaporization.  While  that  of  sensible  heat — 
of  heated  water,  as  it  is  expressed  on  the  diagram — steadily,  and 
apparently  continually,  rises,  that  of  latent  heat  rises  rapidly 
throughout  the  range  of  familiar  pressures,  takes  on  a  slower  rate 
of  acceleration  after  passing  about  100  lbs.,  and,  with  decreasing 
rapidity  of  rise,  finally  ceases  to  increase,  and  passes  a  maximum  at 
about  one  ton  per  square  inch,  thence  falling  off  slowly  and  indef- 
initely. The  curve  of  total  energy,  the  resultant  of  these  conspir- 
ing quantities,  rises  constantly  and  indefinitely,  but  its  rate  of 
increase  diminishes  observably  after  passing  100  lbs.,  and  grad- 
ually approaches  a  constant  value  which  it  probably  never  reaches. 
It  should,  however,  be  remembered  that  our  formulas  are  only 
known  to  be  sensibly  accurate  for  a  comparatively  low  range  of 
pressure  and  temperature,  and  the  curves  at  hitherto  unattained 
points  may  take  quite  different  paths.  The  engineer  is  practically 
restricted,  so  far  as  can  be  at  present  seen,  to*  pressures  and  tem- 
peratures within  those  at  which  his  materials  approach  the  red 
heat  and  begin  to  lose  seriously  in  strength  and  safety  from  molec- 
ular flow,  and  this  probably  places  the  limit  not  higher  than  800° 
Fahr.  (427°  C),  and  probably  not  above  700°  Fahr.  (370°  C),  or  at 
about  333  or  200  atmospheres,  about  5,000  or  3,000  lbs.  per  square 
inch,  respectively.  But  the  conclusion  of  most  practical  interest 
at  the  moment  is  that  we  may  expect  that,  whatever  the  thermo- 

*  Steam  Boilers  as  Magazines  of  Explosive  Energy ^  by  R.  H.  Thurston.     Trans, 
A.  S.  M.  K,  November,  1884,  Vol.  VI. 
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dynamic  advantage  of  mcreasing  pressures  hitherto  experieuced, 
it  may  be  fairly  anticipated  that  those  advantages  will  continue  to 
attend  the  increase  of  steam  presBures  for  an  indefinite  period  in 
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Pm.  105.— Progress  ik  Steam  Prebsureb,  1800-1000. 


the  future.     Progress  will  probably  come,  as  hitherto,  by  out  gain 
in  iibility  to  sufely  and  profitably  handle  higher  tensions. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  observe  the  method  of 
variation  of  pressures  in  practice  during  the  century,  as  seen 
illustrated  in  the  accompanying  diagram  (Fig.  105),  which  gives  tlie 
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data  obtained  by  the  study  of  marine  practice,  as  prepared  for 
the  writer  by  Mr.  T.  Hall.  The  rise  of  pressure  has  been,  on  the 
whole,  a  fairly  uniform  one  in  rate  and  regularity  during  the  gen- 
eration just  past,  and,  if  this  should  continue  another  generation, 
^  the  indications  are  that  the  year  a.d.  1900  may  see  300  and  possi* 
bly  400  lbs.  in  common  use ;  and  it  would  seem  possible  that  only 
the  approach  to  temperatures  rendering  our  materials  of  construc- 
tion no  longer  reliable  may  limit  this  advance.  At  the  current 
rate  of  progress  it  will  still  be  a  century  before  we  make  standard 
those  pressures  which  were  experimentally  employed,  and  with 
safety  and  comparative  economy,  by  Jacob  Perkins  a  half-century 
ago.  Forty  years  hence,  the  promise  of  our  diagram  is  that  cus- 
tomary pressures  may  be  as  high  as  400  lbs.  per  square  inch— 
27  atmospheres.  The  sharp  bend  in  the  curve  limits  the  period 
of  the  simple  engine  of  James  Watt  and  marks  the  inauguration 
of  the  period  of  multiple-expansion  engines.  The  steadiness  with 
which  the  curve  adheres  to  its  uniformity  of  radius  subsequent  to 
that  period  would  ordinarily  be  taken  as  evidence  that  we  may 
fairly  expect  steady  and  uniform  progress  at  a  similar  rate  in  the 
immediate  future ;  but  no  one  can  say  at  what  moment  obstacles 
of  insurmountable,  or  of  slowly  surmountable,  character  may  arise 
to  change  the  law  of  the  curve.  Perkins,  however,  in  1824-36, 
employed  pressures  of,  first,  500,  then  1,000,  and  finally  of  about 
1,500  lbs.  per  square  inch,  with  a  ratio  of  expansion  of  8,  and 
obtained,  as  he  says,  one  horse-power  with  but  two  bushels  of 
coal  per  day,  or  less  than  two  pounds  per  horse-power  per  hour, 
with  but  a  fraction  of  the  expansive  action  practicable  to-day. 
With  modem  sectional  boilers,  and  skill  in  design  and  construc- 
tion, and  guided  by  the  light  of  modern  science,  now  illuminating 
a  then  dark  field  so  completely,  it  would  be  strange  if  our  engine 
builders  could  not  do  better  than  Perkins,  and  enormously  better 
than  they  are  usually  to-day  doing.* 
The  Utiuzable  Part  op  Energy  stored  in  the  Steam  by 


*  Perkins  employed  a  Woolf  compoand  engine  as  early  as  1827,  and  for  bis 
latest  work  witli  hid  highest  pressures.  Had  Perkins  and  Alban,  the  distin- 
guished German  engineer  who  followed  in  his  track,  employed  larger  expansion 
ratios,  and  triple  and  quadruple  expansion  engines,  it  is  more  than  possible  that 
we  should  be  to-day  using,  regularly  and  customarily,  pressures  exceeding  these. 
Progress  must  apparently  always  be  in  that  direction ;  we  can  see  no  way  of 
increasing  our  engine  etiiciexicies  by  reducing  the  lower  limit  of  temperature  and 
pressure. 
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transfer  from  the  furnace,  consisting,  as  it  does,  of  the  difference 
between  the  quantity  of  heat  thus  transferred  and  that  rejected 
from  the  engine  at  the  lower  limit  of  temperature  and  pressure  of 
its  cycle,  is  measured,  for  the  case  of  Camot,  by  the  ratio  of  the 
range  of  temperature  worked  through  to  the  maximum  absolute 
temperature,  by  (7\  —  ^2)-^  Ti,  In  the  common  cycle  here 
taken  for  comparison,  this  measure  becomes  the  ratio  of  the  dif- 
ference of  heats  supplied  and  rejected  to  heat  supplied,  the  ratio 
{Hi  ^H^  -r-  Hi ;  the  two  quantities  being  themselves  measured 
from  the  total  heat  of  the  feed-water.  The  ratio  of  the  two 
utilized  quantities  is  approximately  the  ratio  of  total  to  latent 
heat  from  the  same  base  point.  With  steam  at  Perkins's  minimum 
pressure,  500  lbs.  by  gauge,  and  with  feed  at  140*^  Fahr.  (60°  C), 
taking  «/=  77o,  the  stored  dynamic  energy  supplied  by  the  fur- 
nace is,  for  example,  869,353  B.  T.  TJ.  ;  and  of  such  steam,  1,980,- 
000  -!-  869,353  =  2.28  lbs.  per  hour,  contain  the  stored  equivalent 
of  one  horse-power,  at  efficiency  unity.  In  the  Camot  cycle,  the 
efficiency  would  be  (470  —  140)  -r-  932  =  0.35  ;  and  the  equivalent 
weight  of  steam  would  be  2.28  -r  0.35  =  6.4  lbs.  per  horse-power 
per  hour.  The  heat  transformed  would  be  thus  7,174  B.  T.  TJ. 
per  horse-power  per  hour,  and  at  9  lbs.  evaporation,  0.7  of  a 
pound  of  fuel  per  hour  per  horse-power.  At  10  lbs.  evapora- 
tion, this  figure  would  be  inside  0.65  lbs.,  about  five-eighths 
of  one  pound. 

For  other  cases  it  would  be  as  follows : 

MAXIMUM   IDEAL   EFFICIENCIES. 


STEAM    PRESSURES,    ABSOLUTE. 

250  Pou 

NDrt    PER   S<iUARE   INCH. 

1 

100  Pounds  fer  Square  Inch. 

Pounds  per 

B.  T.  U.  per 

Poonds  ])er 

B.  T.  U.  i)cr 

Efficiency. 

Horec-power 

liorse-power 

Efficiency. 

Horse-power 
per  noar. 

Hor8c-i)o\ver 

per  hour. 

per  hour. 

ivr  hour. 

100.00 

2.32 

2,545 

100.0 

2.87 

2,545 

45.40 

5 

5,698 

47.4 

5 

5.369 

29.00 

8 

8,786 

27.2 

8 

9,391 

28.19 

10 

10,975 

1        23.7 

10 

10,739 

19.80 

12 

13,186 

19.7 

12 

12,918 

16.55 

14 

15,372 

11.8 

20 

21,568 

12.07 

20 

21,085 

1 

7.9 

30 

82,215 
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It  will  be  DOted  that  the  weight  of  steam  per  horse-power  and 
per  hour  is  not  the  same  for  the  same  efficiencies,  at  di£ferent 
pressures,  since,  at  each  pressure,  the  heat  stored  per  pound  dif- 
fers, becoming  greater  and  greater  for  the  common  cycle,  less  and 
less  for  the  Carnot  cycle,  and,  for  equal  efficiencies,  giving  smaller 
weights  for  the  former,  as  pressures  rise,  and  greater  for  the  lat- 
ter. The  number  of  thermal  units,  on  the  other  hand,  is  constant 
for  equal  efficiencies  at  all  pressures,  42.42  B.  T.  U.,  or  2546  B. 
T.  U.,  per  minute  or  per  hour,  divided  by  the  efficiency. 

The  Theory  op  the  Case  in  hand  may  be  taken  to  illustrate 
the  ideal  representative  of  a  common  good  example  of  modem 
practice ;  the  pressure  being  not  at  all  uncommon  with  the  con- 
temporary engine,  and  close  upon  the  margin  between  the  usual 
range  of  the  compound  and  that  of  the  triple-expansion  engine, 
above  average  practice  for  the  one,  below  it  for  the  other.  With 
a  pressure  of  120  to  125  lbs.  by  gauge,  135  to  140  absolute,  we 
find  that,  for  efficiency  unity,  we  shall  require  2.3  lbs.  of  steam 
per  horse-power  per  hour,  and  with  such  fuel  as  will  give  us  10,000 
B.  T.  U.  per  pound,  0.2545  lbs.  per  hour  per  horse-power.  The 
maximum  thermo-dynamic  Carnot  efficiency  would  be  0.2714,  and 
this  would  correspond  to  8.66  lbs.  of  steam  and  0.943  lbs.  of  coal 
per  horse-power  per  hour. 

Assuming  the  common — the  Bankine — cycle,  and  computing 
efficiencies  by  the  methods  of  Bankine,  when  expanding,  with  a 
ratio  10.62,  down  to  10  lbs.  terminal  pressure,  and  with  4  lbs. 
back-pressure,  we  obtain  the  results  tabulated  below.  Beside 
them  are  placed  the  figures  of  similar  import  relating  to  the 
action  of  two  other  representative  ideals,  the  one  corresponding  to 
that  of  performance  of  the  old  simple  engine  with  large  clearance, 
with  a  ratio  of  expansion  of  about  4 ;  the  other  exhibiting  the 
performance  of  the  ideal  Bankine  cycle  of  the  same  initial  press- 
ure, but  with  a  ratio  of  expansion  fairly  corresponding  to  what  is 
usually  regarded  as  an  average  best  ratio  for  compound  engines 
of  the  older  designs,  about  7.  The  comparison  of  these  data  with 
those  to  be  obtained  for  the  case  taken  as  the  subject  of  this 
paper,  and  their  comparison  with  each  other,  will  prove  interest- 
ing. 
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IDEAL  ENGINE  EFFICIENCIES. 


p,  =  185 ;  p,  =  4 ;  T=  591°  F.,  abs.;  /),  =  0.806  ;  r  =  4.11,  6.98,  10.62. 


Case  I. 

Casell. 

Case  in. 

T , 

4.11. 
10080 
0.1618 
15,784 

14.6 
1.6 

6.98 
6625 

0.1784 

14,826 

18.84 

1.48 

10.63 

«, 

4970 

Efflc 

0.2048 

B.  T.  U 

12.424 

Steam 

11.51 

Fuel  (St.  -f-  9) 

1.28 

To  tbese  computed  consumptions  of  heat,  steam,  and  fuel  must 
be  added,  in  the  average  case,  perhaps  from  one-third  to  one-half 
for  wastes  of  heat  externally  and  internally,  making  the  steam 
consumption,  for  the  three  cases,  respectively,  about  20, 18,  and  15 
lbs.,  and  the  fuel  2.2,  and  2,  and  1.7  lbs.  per  indicated  horse-power 
per  hour.  The  dynamometric,  or  brake,  power  being  taken,  as  it 
properly  should  be,  for  the  measure  of  useful  transformation  of 
energy,  these  figures  would  be  increased  about  15^,  and  would 
become,  respectively,  23,  and  20.7,  and  17.25  lbs.  of  steam,  and 
2.6,  and  2.3,  and  1.92  lbs.  of  fuel  per  dynamometric  horse-power 
per  hour. 

The  REPRESENTATIVE  Ideal  Case  more  exactly  paralleling  the 
real  case  to  be  studied,  is  the  following :  * 

The  thermo-dynamic  Carnot  efficiency,  for  this  case,  is,  as  a 
maximum  for  the  perfect  ideal  engine,  {Ti  —  T^  -^  T^  =  0.283; 
28.3,^.  The  case  here  studied  is  that  of  the  jacketed  engine,  and 
it  is  assumed,  with  Bankine,  that  the  jacket  has  precisely  that 
effectiveness  of  action  which  insures  the  retention  of  the  working 
charge  in  the  dry  and  saturated  state  up  to  the  point  of  rejection 
with  the  opening  of  the  exhaust-valve.  The  formulas  employed 
in  these  computations  are  those  of  Bankine,  so  far  as  applicable 


*  It  may  appear  as  interesting  as  it  certainly  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  this 
case  was  computed,  and  the  figures  here  given  obtained,  in  advance  of  the  trial 
with  the  results  of  which  they  are  compared,  and  the  estimated  wastes  were 
originally  introduced  as  here  given.  The  comparison  of  the  estimates  with  the 
actual  results  of  test  are  thus  rendered  somewhat  striking.  The  computer 
was  Mr.  John  R.  Whittemore,  M.M.E.,  at  the  time  engaged  in  graduate  work 
in  Sibley  College. 
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to  the  ideal  case.     The  treatment  of  the  wastes  is  that  of  the 
writer.* 

The  data  assumed  are  the 'following,  and  are  as  nearly  those  of 
the  trial  as  it  was  possible  to  make  them,  in  advance. 

DATA   FOR  COMPUTATIONS   AND  RESULTS. 
Px  =  121.6  +  14.6  =  186.1  ;  p,  =  2.8  lbs.  per  sqaare  inch  :  Tx  =  811. b^  F. 


15 
20 
25 
80 
85 


rr^ 

TT 

Therm. 

IH 

T9 

Ta 

(/ 

Efficiency. 

7.68 

642.2 

48.98 

206,600 

0.282 

5.55 

628.0 

66.40 

214,600 

.252 

4.41 

618.3 

82.50 

211).000 

.258 

8.63 

610.5 

98.90 

220,880 

.259 

8.09 

604.1 

115.25 

222,070 

.261 

steam  per  H.P. 
per  hoar,  W. 


9.61 
9.23 
9.02 
8.98 
8.92 


The  Wastes  for  these  cases  may  be  approximately  computed, 
and,  if  added  to  the  above  expenditures,  the  sum  will  presumably  be 
approximately  the  actual  expenditure  of  the  engine,  always  pro- 
vided the  design  and  construction  be  so  well  and  so  intelligently 
carried  out  as  to  permit  the  operation  of  the  machine  to  be  repre- 
sentative of  good  contemporary  practice.  In  the  present  case, 
there  is  not  only  no  question  of  this  fact ;  but  we  know  that  the 
performance  of  the  real  engine  approximates  more  closely  to  the 
ideal  than  any  case  yet  known.  Our  computations  should,  there- 
fore, result  in  a  larger,  rather  than  a  smaller,  figure  than  is  actuaUy 
obtained  for  the  expenditure  of  the  engine  during  the  trial. 

The  two  formulas  most  commonly  employed  by  the  writer  in 
the  computation  of  probable  wastes  by  cylinder  coDdensation,  the 
most  remarkable  of  those  wastes  which  distinguish  the  real  from 
the  ideal  case,  are  the  following,  in  which  W  is  the  weight  of 
steam  condensed  per  hour,  and  W  that  computed  for  the  ideal 
case: 

W  =  CA  {7\  -T,;)t;W={  W'aV^)  -^  D. 

A  and  a  are  constants  determined  by  experiment ;  t  is  the 
time  of  oue  stroke  in  seconds;  and  I)  is  the  diameter  of  the 
steam-cylinder  iu  inches,  A  its  internal  superficies  in  feett    As  a 

*  For  the  Rankine  equations,  see  either  Hankine*s  Steum-Engine  and  other  Prime 
Movers,  or  the  writer's  ManiuU  of  the  Steam- Engine,  Vol.  I.  For  the  treatmeut 
of  the  real,  as  distin^uislied  from  the  ideal,  case,  see  the  latter,  and  especially 
Chaps.  V.  and  VI. 

t  Manual  of  the  Steam-Engine,  Vol.  I.,  Chap.  VI. 
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matter  of  conveniencey  the  second  form  was  employed  in  checking 
results  after  test ;  but  the  first  of  these  expressions  was  used  in 
the  antecedent  computations ;  the  {emperatures  being  obtained 
on  the  assumption  that  the  expansion  was  substantially  the  same 
in  each  cylinder.  Taking  the  waste  as  being  that  of  the  cylinder 
most  subject  to  this  form  of  loss,  and  which  our  computations, 
as  above,  show  to  be,  in  this  case,  the  low-pressure  cylinder,  we 
find,  for  i?  =  74 ;  r  =  3 ;  computing  for  ideal  steam  and  waste, 
respectively,  JT' =  9.23,  as  above,  W=  1.87  lbs.  of  steam  per 
I.H.P,  per  hour.  The  total  loss  by  clearance  spaces  is  0.13  lbs. ; 
that  due  to  "  drop  "  and  intermediate  losses  of  energy  is  0.41,  and 
the  total  is  thus,  neglecting  external  radiation,  11.64  lbs.  of 
steam  per  indicated  horse-power  per  hour.  To  this  nearly  5^ 
has  been  added  by  the  computer  for  external  wastes,  and  the  total 
becomes  12.2  lbs.  per  I.H.P.  per  hour,  thus  : 

Taking  the  mechanical  efficiency  of  the  engine  as  90^,  the  ex- 
penditure of  steam  per  dynamometric  horse-power  per  hour,  as 
computed,  will  be  found  to  be  13.5  lbs.* 


DISTRIBUTION    OF   ENERGIES. 


Energy  Supplied. 


Per  Cent. 


Useful  work 

Thermal  wastes. 
Dynamic  wastes 

Total  received . . 


23.0 

74.8 
02.2 

100 


Steam  per  Hour. 


Per  I.H.P. 


2.80 
9.13 
0.27 

12.20 


Per  D.H.P. 


3.10 

10.12 

0.28 

13.50 


Conclusions. — One  of  the  first  points  to  be  noted  in  connection 
with  the  performance  of  the  boiler  is  its  moderate  efficiency,  taken 
as  a  function  of  the  ratio  of  area  of  heating  surface  to  weight  of 
coal  burned  in  the  unit  of  time.  Computed  by  the  Bankine 
formula, 

E=BS-^{S  +  AF), 

*  As  has  been  sten,  the  actual  figures  were,  with  boilers  workinj^  with 
slightly  moist  steam,  11,678  lbs.  per  I.H.P.,  and  12.86  lbs.  per  D.H.P. ;  the  en- 
gine working  with  slightly  less  thermal  efficiency  than  computed,  but  more  than 
compensating  this  defect  by  an  exceptionally  low  friction  waste.  In  the  contractor's 
trial  these  figures  become  12.155  lbs.  steam  per  I.H.P.,  and  13.51  lbs.  per  D.H.P. 
With  3^  external  waste—a  more  reasonable  figure  than  h% — the  figures  are  11.87 
and  13.2,  and  almost  identical  with  the  actual  figures. 
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this  quantity  would  be  90  to  94^,  accordingly  as  one  or  another 
of  his  values  of  the  coefficients  is  employed  ;  the  lower  figure 
being  that  most  accordant  with  the  experience  of  the  writer  with 
anthracite  coal,  but  the  larger  that  given  by  the  better  qualities  of 
bituminous  coal,  such  as  the  fuel  here  used  may  be  taken  to 
represent.  Tlie  figure  actually  obtained  at  the  trial  is  seen  to 
be,  as  given  in  the  log  (Appendix),  but  73.45^,  or  but  about  80^ 
of  the  computed  figure.  This  probable  waste  of  approximately 
20^  of  the  fuel  brings  down  its  value  as  actually  used  to  that  of 
an  anthracite  containing  over  20^  of  ash,  and  reduces  its  evapora- 
tion from  a  computed  11.2  lbs.  to  an  actual  8.81,  and  from  equiva- 
lent evaporation  "  from  and  at  the  boiling-point "  of  12.8  down  to 
10.27 ;  while  it  at  the  same  time  reduces  the  duty  on  actual  coal 
consumption  from  what  would  have  been  above  160,000,000  to  an 
actual  137,770,000.  As  already  remarked,  this  diflference  is  prob- 
ably partly  due  to  the  fact  that  such  slow  combustion  involves 
thin  layers  of  fuel,  and  liability  to  dilution  of  the  products  of  com- 
bustion by  air ;  partly  to  the  inefficiency  of  combustion  of  hydro- 
carbons. This  loss,  in  this  instance,  more  than  balances  the 
anticipated  gain,  by  the  wonderful  freedom  from  ash  and  generally 
excellent  character  of  the  fuel  chosen  for  the  trial,  and  the  excep- 
tional dryness  of  the  steam  made. 

The  coal  per  square  foot  of  grate,  7.32  lbs.,  is  so  low  that,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  writer  and  of  many  experienced  engineers,  but  con- 
trary, perhaps,  to  general  opinion,  the  probability  of  excessive  air- 
supply,  as  a  consequence  of  the  thinness  of  the  fuel-bed,  and  with 
resulting  reduction  of  furnace  efficiency,  gives  reason  to  think  that 
better  work  might  have  been  done  with  the  grates  bricked  off 
somewhat,  or  even  with  a  smaller  number  of  boilers.  The  steam 
made  per  square  foot  of  heating  surface  was  but  1.49  lbs.,  or, 
"from  and  at  212,"  1.73;  the  factor  of  evaporation  being  1.154. 
The  quality  of  steam  was  high — 98.95 — a  point  which  is  very 
carefully  provided  for  by  the  designer,  and  probably  makes  up,  in 
a  very  sensible  degree,  for  the  low  evaporation  rate ;  both  having 
a  common  origin  in  the  slow  combustion  of  the  fuel. 

The  dry  steam,  the  high  pressure,  the  large  expansion  ratio,  the 
low  condenser-pressure  and  temperature,  the  inappreciable  air- 
leak  into  the  condenser,  the  excellent  valve-gear  and  well-pro- 
portioned ports,  the  very  unusually  small  clearances,  combine  to 
give  us  here  the  closest  approximation  to  the  ideal  case  that  has 
yet  been  recorded.     The  indicator-diagrams,  which  have  been  else- 
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where  reproduced,  correspond  with  extraordinary  closeness  to  the 
ideal ;  and  the  loss  of  work  by  discrepancy  between  the  ideal  and 
the  real  diagram  is  as  remarkably  small.     (Fig.  106.) 

The  mean  effective  pressure,  for  the  engine,  reduced  to  low- 
pressure  cylinder  volume,  is  22  lbs. ;  each  pound  gained  by  im- 
proved vacuum  is  thus  a  gain  of  1  -r-  22  =  0.0455,  or  4.55^  in  the 
work  of  the  engine ;  of  which  a  small  percentage,  again,  must  be 
returned  in  the  operation  of  the  air-pump.  Four  per  cent,  per 
pound  of  pressure,  thus  gained,  is  considered  by  the  designers  of 
the  engine  well  worth  all  the  care,  skill,  and  conscientious  super- 
vision of  the  operation  of  the  engine  required  to  obtain  and  to  ^ 
maintain  it.  The  slight  compression  observed  is  made  less  effect- 
ive by  the  low  terminal  pressure ;  but  it  has  a  sensible  effect  in 
reducing  the  slight  loss  by  clearance. 

The  low  friction  loss  of  the  engine  is  due  to  a  number  of 
concurrent  circumstances.^  The  cylinders  are  vertical ;  they  are 
coupled,  piston  to  piston,  with  the  pumps ;  the  wheel  and  shaft 
have  only  the  friction  of  their  own  weight  and  of  the  small,  vary- 
ing work  of  regulation ;  the  triple-crank  arrangement  makes  regu- 
lation easy  and  shaft  friction  a  minimum ;  the  circulating  pump 
works  in  a  solid  column,  demanding  very  little  power  in  its  move- 
ment ;  the  stuffing-boxes  are  deep,  and  thus  need  be  but  lightly 
packed;  and  the  whole  machine  is  designed,  constructed,  and 
operated  with  evident  regard  to  the  relative  magnitude  and  im- 
portance of  the  partially  avoidable  wastes,  both  dynamic  and 
thermal,  of  the  whole  machine.  Perhaps  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting of  the  minor  points  noted  in  the  whole  investigation  is  the 
gradual  reduction  with  time  of  the  dynamic  waste ;  the  friction 
falling  from  about  14^  on  starting  the  new  engine  and  at  the  con- 
tractor's, the  Benzenbeig  and  Lewis,  trial,  to  9^  at  the  Sibley 
College  trial,  eight  months  later. 

The  Distribution  of  Energy  supplied  the  engine,  during  the 
trial,  can  now  be  readily  determined  by  comparison  of  the  real 
with  the  ideal  case.  It  is  seen  by  reverting  to  the  estimates 
already  given,  that  the  ideal  engine,  under  similar  circumstances. 


*  The  friction  of  the  engine  is  remarkably  low  for  tliis  type  of  pumping  engine  ; 
bat  it  is,  of  course,  still  above  the  figure  obtained  from  the  best  direct-acting 
machines,  which,  in  the  Newton,  Mass.,  trial,  reported  recently,  for  example,  was 
found  to  be  4.2^,  giving  a  mechanical  efficiency  of  0.958,  as  compared  with  that 
here  obtained  of  0.9078.  But  the  latter  figure  excels,  on  the  other  hand,  prob- 
ably, that  obtained  from  the  average  direct-acting  maclilne. 
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would  have  an  efficiency  of  about  0.25,  and  would  require  9.23  lbs* 
of  steam,  nearly  a  pound  of  fuel  per  horse-power  per  hour. 
We  find,  from  the  records  of  the  trial,  that  of  all  the  energy  de- 
veloped in  the  cylinders,  9.22^  was  wasted  in  friction.  We  thus 
obtain  the  following  figures  to  compare  with  those  computed, 
page  360 : 

DISTRIBUTION   OF  ENERGIES. 


Per  cent. 

Per  D.H.P., 

PER  Hour. 

Part  oi  Total  Energy  Bapplied. 

B.T.U. 

lbs.  St. 

Thermal  and  tbermo-dyDamic  wastes. . . 
Dynamic,  or  friction  1  waste 

80.57 

1.80 

17.ft3 

19.48 

100.00 

11688.25 

258.87 

2585.55 

2794.42 

14,882 

10.455 
0.282 

Useful  work 

TotsI  thermo-dynamic  transformation . . 
Total  from  boilers 

2.267 

2.499 

12.864 

Thermo-dynamio  Condensation,  or  "  adiabatic  condensation,"  as 
it  is  often  called,  produces  a  continued  fall  in  pressure,  which  re- 
duces the  power  which  would  otherwise  be  given  by  the  engine, 
although  it  is  compensated  by  the  fact  of  the  transformation  of 
this  stored  heat-energy.  The  amount  of  this  condensation  is  quite 
considerable  in  cases  of  large  expansion  ratios  like  the  present. 
Computing  this  amount  by  the  familiar  expression  constructed  by 
Kankine,  we  obtain  the  results  illustrated  in  the  accompanying 
diagram  (Fig.  107) ;  the  larger  values  being  obtained  by  the  use  of 
the  exact  formula, 

(V  -  U)   -7-   V  =  1  --jj  f  e/log  ^  +  y,M, 


and  the  smaller  values  come  from  the  use  of  the  approximate  ex- 
pression given  by  the  same  author  for  the  adiabatic  expansion- 
curve,  comparing  its  abscissas  with  the  volumes  of  dry  and  satu- 
rated steam  as  given  in  the  "steam  tables."  It  is  found  that, 
except  for  the  action  of  the  jackets,  which,  in  the  Milwaukee 
engine,  cover  heads  and  sides  of  all  the  cylinders,  the  thermo- 
dynamic condensation  alone  would  convert  about  20^  of  the 
entering  steam  into  water.  The  curves  here  drawn  show  the  pro- 
gressive liquefaction  of  the  steam,  as  the  pressure  is  worked  down 
from  140  lbs.,  absolute,  to  lower  tensions 
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PROGRESSIVE  THERMO-DTNAMIC  CONDENSATION. 


PRACTION  or  TOTAL  8TBAX 

PreBsare 

Temp.  Fahr. 

OONDEM8BD,  THKtXO-DTMAMICALLT. 

Ibe.  per  sq.  isch 

abaolate, 

from  /)  =  0. 

from  7"  =  0. 

Approximate. 

Rxact. 

140 

814° 

0.000 

0.000 

130 

808 

.005 

0.0055 

115 

799 

.012 

.014 

100 

790 

.019 

.022 

90 

781 

.026 

.030 

80 

773 

.034 

.038 

70 

764 

.041 

.046 

00 

754 

.049 

.055 

55 

746 

.055 

.062 

45 

735 

.065 

.070 

40 

728 

.070 

.078 

35 

720 

.078 

.086 

30 

710 

.086 

.094 

25 

699 

.098 

.100 

20 

692 

.100 

.111 

18 

682 

.108 

.118 

15 

673 

.115 

.126 

12 

664 

.123 

.136 

10 

655 

.131 

.144 

8 

644 

.137 

.155 

7 

638 

.145 

.159 

6 

629 

.150 

.165 

5 

620 

.154 

.169 

The  Fundamental  Peinoiples  of  the  Multiple-expansion 
Engine  are  closely  observed  in  the  design  of  this  machine.  The 
low  cylinder-condensation  shows  not  only  that  the  jackets  were 
well-designed  and  efiEicient,  but  that  the  wastes  of  the  high-press- 
ure  and  intermediate  cylinders  do  not  flood  the  low-pressure 
cylinder  and  produce  unnecessary  loss.  The  distribution  of  power 
among  the  several  cylinders  is  excellent ;  the  high-pressure  and 
intermediate  having  substantially  equal  powers,  and  the  low- 
pressure  owing  its  higher  power  to  the  addition  of  the  full-stroke 
accession  of  effort  due  to  its  communication  with  the  condenser. 
The  exceptional  efficiency  of  the  machine  may  probably  be  taken 
as  proof  that  it  is,  in  cases  of  this  kind,  which  are  of  exception- 
ally good  design  and  construction,  economically  advisable  to  make 
the  number  of  cylinders  chosen  a  maximum  for  the  pressure 
adopted.*  The  total  ratio  of  expansion  was  very  nearly  19  in 
this  case,  and  the  ratio  for  each,  assuming  equality,  was  thus 
V^19.205  =  2.7,  the  apparent  cut-off  being  variable  between  0.32 


*  Manual  of  the  Steam-Engine,  Vol.  I.,  p.  597,  et  seq. 
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and  0.39.  The  terminal  pressure  is  also  here  exceptionally  low ; 
the  usual  best  figure  being  considered  to  be,  with  good  engines, 
not  below  6  lbs.  absolute  ;  it  is  more  commonly  8,  and  often  10. 
Here  it  is  made  as  low  as  5.3,  and  the  back-pressure  is  but  1.63 
lbs.,  or  0.11  atmosphere  ;  the  drop  between  cylinder  and  condenser 
being  unusually  slight. 

Jacket  Action  is  here  very  eflfective.  The  measurements  of 
the  indicator  diagrams,  as  originally  practiced  by  Him,  show  a 
progressive  increase,  in  the  internal  condensation,  of  from  12^  in 
the  first  and  14^  in  the  intermediate  cylinder,  to  18^  in  the  low- 
pressure  cylinder.  The  difference  between  the  initial  and  the 
final  condensation  is  18  —  12  —  8^,  or  about  one-half  the  thermo- 
dynamic condensation ;  this  indicating  that  "  cylinder  condensa- 
tion," finally,  amounted  to  about  5^,  in  spite  of  the  effectiveness 
of  the  jackets.  If  we  take  the  waste  from  external  distribution 
of  heat  to  be  2^,  and  the  condensation  in  the  jacket  to  be  due  to 
internal  absorption  of  heat  to  the  extent  of  7.25^,  it  would  appear 
that  the  heat  expended  in  the  jackets  was  at  least  twice  as  effect- 
ive— perhaps  in  much  larger  proportion,  the  exact  amount  is  in- 
determinable— as  that  worked  in  the  steam  cylinders.  The  observed 
condensation  increases  2^,  cylinder  by  cylinder;  the  normal 
thermo-dynamic,  or  adiabatic,  condensation  would  be  5^,  similarly 
cumulative  ;  and  the  actual  initial  cylinder  condensation  is  found 
to  be  12^.  It  thus  appears  that  the  jackets  reduced  the  latter 
quantity,  which,  in  an  unjacketed  engine  of  this  size  and  action, 
would,  as  known  by  experience,  be  at  least  25^,  and  possibly  30, 
to  12^  initially,  and  to  a  final — which  would  have  been  30  or  40 — 
of  20.  This  heat-transfer  from  the  jackets  is  equivalent  to  a 
superheating  of  about  100°  Fahr.  They  thus  saved,  net,  not  less 
than  10^.  This,  taken  as  a  fraction  of  the  $16,410  reported  by  the 
officers  of  the  city  water  department  as  the  annual  cost,  amounts 
to  $1,641,  the  interest  on  $32,820,  and  on  probably  ten  times  the 
actual  increased  cost  of  engines  due  to  jackets  ;  otherwise  stated, 
it  is  probably  60^  interest  on  the  investmcDt  in  jackets. 

The  quality  of  steam  supplied  by  the  boiler  being  taken  at 
0.99  at. the  engine,  0.87,  0.85,  and  0.81,  respectively,  in  the  several 
cylinders  taken  in  order,  the  initial  condensation  is  seen  to  have 
been  \2^  in  the  first,  14^  in  the  second,  and  18^  in  the  third 
cylinder,  thus  showing,  as  seems  to  have  been  almost  unques- 
tionably the  fact,  that  the  jackets  were  able  to  more  than  com- 
pensate the  progressive  deterioration  of  quality  in  the  engine 
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dne  to  therm o- dynamic  condensation  of  steam.  The  jackets 
therefore  reduced  the  cylinder  condensation  due  to  the  action 
of  the  sides  of  the  cylinders  from  what  would  probably  have 
been  30^,  perhaps  40^,  of  the  total  supplied,  by  holding  the 
quality  of  the  working  steam  up  to  approximately  0.80  at  en- 
trance into  each  cylinder. 

The  tables  appended,  containing  the  results  of  the  application 
of  Him's  Analysis  to  this  case,  and  representing  the  first  com- 
plete analysis  yet  made  of  a  commercial  machine  of  this  char- 
acter, have  double  interest  in  the  fact  that  they  exhibit  so  fully 
the  conditions  affecting  the  flow  of  energy  through  the  engine, 
and  its  distribution  into  useful  and  wasted  work,  and  at  the 
same  time  are  representative  of  this  distribution  as  affected  by 
the  best  of  contemporary  designing,  and  as  attaching  to  the 
most  successful  instance  on  record,  to  date,  of  thermo-dynamic 
transformation  in  commercial,  or  other,  applications.* 

In  making  these  computations,  the  fact  that  the  low-pressure 
cylinder  received  an  excess  of  heat  from  the  jackets  led  to  some 
embarrassment  in  the  preliminary  work  ;  but  the  analysis  is  so 
complete  that  no  difiEiculty  was  experienced  in  tracing  out  the 
source  of  the  derangement  of  the  usual  process  of  analysis,  and 
the  tables  exhibit  the  whole  course  of  the  received,  the  dis- 
tributed, and  the  applied  and  rejected  energies,  in  each  cylinder, 
and  from  cylinder  to  cylinder,  up  to  their  final  discharge,  into 
the  condenser  and  the  air,  so  far  as  rejected. 

The  loss  by  external  conduction  and  radiation  was  determined 
by  the  expression, 

in  which 

Q  =  total  heat  supplied ; 

J  =  heat  given  up  by  jackets ; 

II  4-  -f  =  heat  rejected  from  engine  ; 

^  W  =  work  developed  in  the  engine  ; 

R  =  radiation-loss  from  each  cylinder. 

*  Tbe  computations  of  which  the  data  and  results  are  here  published  were 
made  for  the  writer,  iu  this  instance,  by  Messrs.  S.  H.  Barraclough  (B.  E.,  Univ. 
Sydney,  N.  S.  W.)  and  L.  S.  Marks  (B.  S.,  Mason  Coll.  and  Lond.  Univ.,  G.  B.), 
graduate  students  engaged  in  two  years'  advanced  work  and  research,  prepara- 
tory to  taking  the  higher  degree  in  engineering  in  Sibley  College,  Cornell 
University. 
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The  heat  rejected  from  the  first  and  second  cylinders  was  in 
each  case  taken  as  the  heat  received,  as  obtained  from  the 
indicator-diagram,  less  the  work  performed  plus  the  radiation. 
That  rejected  from  the  low-pressure  cylinder  was  obtained  from 
a  special  supplementary  trial,  as  already  noted. 

The  main  points  of  interest,  in  addition  to  those  already  ob- 
served, and  connoted  with  the  latter,  are  the  following  : 

Steam  entered  the  engine  nearly  dry,  having  a  quality  0.9^95, 
dry  steam  being  taken  as  unity  ;  5.56  lbs.  being  expended  per 
revolution,  in  addition  to  the  .0462  lbs.  encaged  in  the  clearance- 
space,  which  latter,  however,  was  extraordinarily  small,  1.4^. 
At  20.3133  revolutions  per  minute,  this  developed  573.87  LH.P. 
on  an  expenditure  of  11.678  lbs.  of  dry  steam  per  hour  per  horse- 
power, probably  the  lowest  yet  recorded. 

Jacket  action  may,  perhaps,  be  more  clearly  observed  in  the 
results  attained  in  transfers  of  heat  to  cylinders  from  the  jackets,  as 
seen  in  the  Him  analysis  given  in  Appendix  D,  which  traces  the 
progress  of  only  that  portion  of  the  expended  steam  which  actually 
enters  the  cylinders  from  the  boiler,  and  exclusively  of  the  steam 
used  in  the  jackets.  The  figures  given  in  Table  C  cover  the 
whole  steam  supply,  and,  on  that  account,  exhibit  this  difference 
less  perfectly.  The  steam  used  per  100  strokes  is  taken,  as  before, 
and  we  find  that  of  the  556.4  lbs.  sent  to  the  engine  from  the 
boiler,  504.5  actually  enter  the  cylinders  and  pass  through  them  to 
the  condenser  ;  receiving  heat,  meantime,  from  the  52  lbs.  of  jacket 
steam,  9Jj^  of  the  total  steam  supplied,  which  is  condensed  in  the 
jackets  to  supply  that  heat  The  engine  receives  598,800  B.  T.  U. 
with  the  steam  entering  it,  and  40,870  from  its  jackets,  a  total  of 
639,670  B.  T.  U.  Of  this,  119,652  B.  T.  U.  is  transformed  into  work 
and  the  remainder  wasted.  Of  this  remainder,  6,598  units  are 
radiated  from  the  exterior  of  the  engine.  The  jackets  supply  13,350 
to  14,150  B.  T.  U.  to  each  cylinder,  the  quantity  increasing,  as  would 
be  anticipated,  with  fall  of  temperatures  and  pressures. 

The  quality  of  the  entering  steam  is  98.95^,  which  becomes 
86.77  at  cut-off  by  the  initial  condensation  of  12.18^  by  the  chill- 
ing action  of  the  cylinder  walls.  Reevaporation  and  the  heat 
from  the  jacket  conspire  to  raise  this  figure  to  93.3  at  release, 
and  to  96.8  during  exhaust  from  the  high-pressure  cylinder.  At 
cutoff  in  the  intermediate  cylinder,  this  drops  to  85.4  again; 
the  jackets  compensating  the  thermo-dynamic,  adiabatic  condensa- 
tion very  nearly,  and  the  defect  of  quality,  as  compared  with  the 
24 
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steam  in  the  high-pressure  cylinder,  being  produced  substantially  by 
external  wastes.  At  release,  the  quality  becomes  the  same  as  at 
the  same  point  in  the  first  cylinder ;  the  jackets  having,  by  this 
time,  compensated  the  external  wastes  as  well.  In  the  low-pressure 
cylinder  the  quality  94  at  entrance  becomes  81  at  cut-oflf,  external 
wastes  having  apparently  somewhat  larger  influence  than  previously, 
and  thermo-dynamic  condensation  showing  very  much  more  of  its 
cumulative  effect  The  steam  sent  to  the  condenser,  finally,  has  a 
quality  of  89.95j^,  showing  clearly  the  result  of  the  opposing  actions 
of  jacket  heat  and  thermo-dynamic  and  thermal  wastes  and  con- 
densations. The  negative  values,  in  each  table,  show  that  each 
cylinder,  on  the  whole,  gains  more  than  it  loses — those  quantities 
representing  heat  transferred  to  the  working  charge — and  the 
magnitudes  of  the  quantities  of  heat  entering  from  the  jackets 
during  expansion  and  exhaust  are  seen  to  be  amply  sufficient  to 
account  for  the  jacket  effect  observed  in  the  final  efficiency. 

In  the  tables,  line  9  gives  the  quantity  of  heat  supplied  the  engine 
in  the  steam  entering  the  working  cylinder,  and  the  three  sheets  show 
its  gradual  variation  as  it  passes  through,  losing  energy  in  thermal 
form  by  external  wastes  and  in  dynamic  form  by  conversion  into 
work.  In  each  case,  as  seen  on  lines  23  to  29,  more  heat  enters  than 
leaves  the  cylinder,  the  gain  being  due  jacket  action  and  amount- 
ing to  about  2^,  net  The  reevaporations  in  the  cycle,  subse- 
quent to  cut-off,  and  accessions  of  heat  from  the  jackets,  lines 
19,  20,  are  greater,  as  a  total,  during  expansion  than  during  exhaust 
in  the  high-pressure  cylinder,  while  this  relation  is  reversed  in  the 
intermediate  and  large  cylinders,  showing  the  greater  probable 
advantage  of  jacketing  the  former  in  cases  similar  to  that  here 
studied.  This  transfer  during  exhaust  is  wholly  a  waste ;  it  is  in  part 
only  a  gain  during  expansion.  The  jacket  is  evidently  only  valu- 
able by  its  effective  restriction  of  initial  condensation.  Its  action 
is  wholly  unsatisfactory  during  the  entire  cycle  otherwise,  for  even 
the  heat  added  by  it  during  expansion  is  thermo-dynamically  un- 
desirable. It  would  be  better  if  it  were  received  direct  from  the 
boiler  and  at  the  maximum  temperature  of  the  prime  steam.  The 
fact  of  an  excess  of  heat  being  rejected  from  the  cylinder  is  only 
satisfactory  as  an  evidence  that  the  cylinder  walls  are  dry,  and  pre- 
sumably, also,  warmed  by  the  jacket,  which  latter  fact  is  shown  by 
the  extent  to  which  thermal  interior  waste  is  reduced  in  this  engine. 
The  exceptionally  low  total  of  wastes,  corresponding  to  two  and  a 
half  pounds  of  steam,  or  less  than  80}^  of  the  computed  demand 
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of  the  ideal  engine,  and  which  represents  the  remaining  margin 
for  gain  in  future  constructions,  is  largely  due  to  this  effective 
phase  of  jacket  action. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  reduced  pressure  in  the  low-pressure 
jacket  makes  the  relative  heat  supply  vary  somewhat  peculiarly. 
The  high  and  intermediate  cylinders  were  jacketed,  like  the 
receivers,  with  boiler  steam.  In  the  low-pressure  jacket  the 
pressure  was  reduced  to  34  lbs.  by  gauge. 

Were  the  engine  structurally  perfect,  it  would  have  demanded 
9.23  lbs.  of  steam  per  H.  P.  per  hour.  The  additional  2.45  lbs. 
per  L  H.  P.,  3.63  lbs.  per  D.  H.  P.,  measure  the  still  remaining 
range  for  improvement.  The  engine,  as  a  whole,  has  two-thirds 
of  the  efficiency  of  the  ideal  thermo-dynamic  machine.  The 
thermo-dynamic  efficiency  of  the  machine,  as  a  whole,  was  27.14^, 
and  its  actual  efficiency  19.4^,  all  thermal  losses  included.  This 
is  a  wonderful  result,  and  the  designer,  the  builders,  and  the 
proprietors  of  this  extraordinary  engine  are  entitled  to  con- 
gratulation, not  only  for  such  great  success,  but  for  having  thus 
shown  what  can  be  done  by  good  designing,  good  construction, 
and  good  management,  by  the  most  intimate  union  of  scientific 
and  practical  wisdom  and  art,  toward  the  perfection  of  the 
steam-engine,  in  the  approximation  of  the  real  to  the  ideal. 
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APPENDIX   A. 

NoBTH  Point  Pumping  Station;  1875. 

Tut  made  by  W,  E.  Worihen^  Thos,  Whitman,  and  Ohaa.  Bermany. 

Engine  No.  1  and  2.— May  19th  to  2l8t,  48  hours.    Duty,  76,955,720  ft.  lbs. 
Under  same  conditions,  1884,  24  hours.     Duty,  77,049,906  ft. -lbs. 
With  Receiver  catting  ofE  in  Low,  24  hours.    Duty,  85,898,586  ft.-lb8. 
Engine  No,  8.— July  6th  to  8th.  1882,  48  hours.    Duty,  104.820,841  ft. -lbs. 
Engine  No.  4.-July  12th  and  Idth,  1892,  24  hours.    Duty,  126,865,240  ft.-lbs. 

Year.  Gallons. 

1891.  Pumped,  No.  1  and  2 4,320,989,960 

1891.  Pumped,  No.  8 8,021.688,442 

1891.  Pumped,  No.  4 1.414,881,250 

Total 8, 756, 954.720 

Average  Duty  from  total  coal  consumed,  80,428,844  ft.-lbs.  Goal  consumed  for 
pumping,  18,875,610  lbs.  Coal,  total  consumed  for  all  purposes,  14,118,410  lbs. 
Average  Duty,  coal  consumed  for  pumping,  81,807,876  ft. -lbs. 

Year.  Gallons. 

1892.  Pumped,  No.  1  and  2 909,080,880 

1892.  Pumped,  No.  8 2,192,715,134 

1892.  Pumped,  No.  4 5,204.368,750 

Total 8,806.164.264 

Total  amount  of  coal  used  for  pumping.  11,118,200  lbs.  Duty  from  above 
coal,  99.043,048  ft.-lbs. 

The  above  coal  includes  heating  and  lighting  building,  running  shop  engine, 
and  pumping  out  wells. 

(Signed)  THOBiAs  McMillan, 

Engineer, 
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APPENDIX   B. 

Dimensions,  Loos,  Data,  and  Besults  of  Tbial  of  the  Mil- 
waukee Pumping  Engine. 

DnCBNSION  OF  BOILEBS. 

Length 18  feet. 

Diameter 66  ina. 

Grate 5  ft.  long,  5  ft.  4  ins.  wide. 

Grate  surface        26.65  sq.  ft. 

Tabes  in  each  boiler,  55 diameter  4  ins. 

Area  of  tubes  in  each  boiler 4.68  sq.  ft. 

Water-heating  surface 1,216  sq.  ft. 

Ratio  of  beating  to  grate  surface 85 

Height  of  cliimney 125  ft. 

Area  of  chimnej 12.566  sq.  ft. 

Total  grate  surface  of  the  four  boilers 106.6  sq.  ft. 

Total  heating  surface. 4,864.0  sq.  ft. 

Bottom  of  gauge  glass  to  bottom  of  boiler  shell    8  ft.  1^  ins. 

BoiLEB  Test. 

Duration  of  test 24  hours. 

Barometer  inches  of  mercury 29. 54 

Atmospheric  pressure,  pounds  per  sq.  in 14. 5 

Steam  gauge,  corrected  (at  engine) 121 .6 

Draft  gauge,  inches  of  water 0.4025 

Absolute  steam  pressure 186. 1  lbs. 

External  air,  temperature  deg.  F 25. 71 

Boilerroom,             '*             '*       50. 

406.02 

408.02 

Feed  water 97 

Steam 850 . 6 


p,  ( Thermometer  in  top,  deg.  F 

'    ( Pyrometer  in  center.       ** 


Fud. 

Total  coal  consumed,  pounds 18,284 

Moisture  in  coal,  per  cent 5.25 

Dry  coal  consumed 17,277 

Total  ash,  dry,  pounds 255 

Total  ash,  dry,  per  cent,  of  dry  coal 1 .47 

Moisture  and  ash,  per  cent,  of  wet  coal 6.65 

Total  combustible,  pounds 17.022 
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Fuel  per  Hour,  Pounds. 

Actual 759.75 

Dry  coal 719.84 

Combustible 709.25 

Actual  coal  per  sq.  ft.  of  grate 7. 15 

Drycoal          *'        "          '*     6.76 

Combustible    "        "          "     6.65 

CcUorimeter. 

Temperature  of  steam  in  calorimeter,  deg.  F 284. 6 

Back-pressure  in  calorimeter,  inches  of  mercury 1.9 

Quality  of  steam 98.95 

Per  cent,  of  entrained  water 1.05 

Number  of  minutes  calorimeter  was  open 114 

Steam  used  in  calorimeter,  pounds 208.5 

Feed-  Water, 

Total  weight  of  water  used,  pounds 162,864 

Excess  of  water  in  boiler  at  end  of  run,  pounds 181 

Total  evaporated  dry  steam,  pounds 161,028. 2 

Factor  of  evaporation.     (Equivalent  value  of  1  lb.  wet  steam  to  1 

lb.  dry  steam  from  and  at  212  F.) 1.154 

Total  equivalent  evaporation  from  and  at  212°  F.,  pounds 187,791 

Feed-  Water  per  Hour,  Pounds. 

Actual  amount  used,  pounds 6,780.5 

Evaporated  dry  steam 6,709.4 

Equivalent  evaporated  from  and  at  212° 7,710 

Evaporation  per  Pound  of  Coal,  Pounds, 

*  Apparent,  feed.water  9T,  steam  121.4 8.906 

f  Actual,  to  dry  steam 8.81 

Equivalent  from  and  at  212° 10.27 

Evaporation  per  Pound  of  Dry  Coal,  Pounds, 

^Apparent,  feed-water  97°,  steam  121.4 9.425 

Equivalent  from  and  at  212° 10.72 

Evaporation  per  Pound  of  Combustible,  Pounds, 

♦  Apparent,  feed-water  97°,  steam  121.4 9.56 

Equivalent  from  and  at  212° 10.88 

Evaporation  per  Hour. — Per  Square  Foot  of  Ghrate, 

Actual,  uncorrected  for  moisture,  pounds 63.6 

Equivalent  from  and  at  212*,  pounds 78.2 

Per  Square  Foot  of  Water-Heating  Surface, 

Actual,  uncorrected  for  moisture,  pounds 1.505 

Equivalent  from  and  at  212°.  poundn 1.73 

*  Uncorrected  for  calorimeter,      f  Corrected  for  calorimeter. 
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Per  Square  Foot  of  Lecut  Draught  Area. 

Actual,  uncorrected  for  moisture,  pounds 878 

Equivalent  from  and  at  212*,  pounds 429 

Uorse-Potoer, 

On  basis  80  lbs.  from  100°  F.  to  70  lbs.  pressure 228.5 

Builder's  fating 400 

Ratio  of  boiler  horse-power  to  capacity,  per  cent 55.7 

Efficiency  of  Boiler, 

{A)  Heat  generating  per  hour  on  basis  of  14,500  B.  T.  U.  each 

pound  of  combustible 10,285,125 

(B)  Heat  absorbed  by  steam  per  hour,  B.  T.  U 7,554,838 

Efficiency  of  boiler,  {A)-i-{B\  per  cent 78.45 

Tbiple-Expanbion  Pumping  Emoinb. 

Dimermom. 

Length  of  stroke  of  each  piston 60  ins. 

Diameter  of  high-pressure  cylinder 28 

Diameter  of  intermediate-pressure  cylinder 48 

Diameter  of  low-pressure  cylinder 74 

Diameter  of  piston-rod  in  each  cylinder 4    *' 

Number  of  piston-rods  *•     **           **        6    ** 

Clearance  high-pressure  cylinder,  per  cent 1.4 

*'        intermediate-pressure  cylinder,  per  cent 1.5 

'•        low-pressure  cylinder,  per  cent 0.77 

Volume  of  first  receiver 101.8  cu.  ft. 

**          second  receiver 181cu.  ft. 

Number  of  reheater  pipes,  first  receiver 57 

**               "            **      second  receiver 85 

Diameter  reheater  pipes 2  ins . 

Number  of  single-acting  water  plungers ...  8 

Diameter  of  each 82  ins. 

Diameter  of  single-acting  air-pump 20 

Diameter  of  single-acting  plunger  feed  pump 2i 

Diameter  of  single-acting  air  compressing  pump 2| 

Diameter  of  double-acting  circulatiDg  pump 7i 

Stroke  of  all  pump  plungers 60 

Distance  from  center  of  pressure  gauge  to  center  of  pump  chamber  19.8  ft. 

Distance  from  bottom  of  well  to  center  of  pump  chamber 20  ft. 

Area  of  Piston,  Square  Inches, 

Top.  Bottom. 

Area  of  piston,  high  pressure 615.745  590.621 

intermediate  pressure. ,: 1,809.562  1,784.429 

lowpressure 4,800.85  4,275.72 

Area  of  each  pump  plunger 804.2496  sq.  in.    5.585  sq.  ft. 

Total  volume  delivered  per  revolution  by  one  plunger 27.9258  cu.  ft. 

"  *'  "  "  **  three    *'       626.688  gals. 

*«    weight  •*  "  •'  "        "        5,229.291  lbs. 

Engine  Test.— Results  and  Data. 
Duration  of  test 24  hours. 


•  i 
H 
M 


<4  << 
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Avertige  Temperature$. 
Water  at  pomp  well,  F / 

Feed  water  to  boiler .* 

Discharge  from  idr-pump 

Calorimeter  (1.9  inches  back-pressare) 

Engine  room 

External  air 

Average  Pressures, 
Barometer,  inches 

"  ponnds 

Chiuge  at  throttle 

Absolnte  pressure  at  engine 

TCacuum  gauge,  pounds 

First  receiTer  gauge,  pounds     

Second  receiver  gauge,  pounds 

High-pressure  jacket,  pounds 

Low  pressure  by  gauge,  pounds '. 

Suction  head  by  float,  feet 

BevoluHans. 
Total  number 

Per  hour >  • 

Per  minute 

Quality  of  steam,  per  cent 

Moisture  in  steam,  per  cent 

Feed'  Water  and  Dry  Steam, 

Total  feed-water  to  boiler,  pounds 

Excess  in  boilers  at  end  of  run,  pounds 

Steam  used  by  calorimeter  (114  min.),  pounds 

Total  wet  steam  to  engine 

'*    dry      "  *'     

Wet  steam  to  engine  per  hour 

Dry  steam  to  engine  per  hour 

Heat  in  one  pound  wet  steam  above  105.4  F.,  B.  T.  U 

Heat  supplied  engine  per  hour,  B.  T.  U 

Heat  supplied  engine  per  minute,  B.  T.  CJ 

Total  wet  steam  used  in  jackets  

Wet  steam  used  in  jackets  per  hour 

Per  cent,  of  total  steam  used  by  jackets 

Indicated  Hone  Power, 

Uncor'ctd. 
•    High-pressure  cylinder ISttom!:        89:802 


84° 

97'* 

105.4 

284.5 

69.9 

25.71 

29.54 

14.5 

121.45 

135.94 

18.84 

82.48 

1.3 

121.40 

56.47 

10.77 

29,252 

1,218.8 

20.814 

98.95 

1.05 

162.864 

181 

208.5 

162,524.5 

160,818.1 

6,771.8 

6,700.7 

1,106.26 

7,498,444 

124,890.7 

15,054 

627.8 

9.25 


Cor. 
87.54 

87.85 


Intermediate. 


|Top.... 
(Bottom. 


Low, 


I 


Top 

Bottom. 


Total, 


178.498 

85.75 

78.5 

164.25 

118.66 
107.36 

226.02 
.568.668 


175.89 

88.84 
80.78 

169.62 

116.28 
112.68 

228.86 
578.87 
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Delivered  horse-power 520. 96 

FrictioD  horse-power ; 52 .  i>l 

Friction  horse-power  per  cent 9 .  22 

Dry  steam  per  I.  H.  P.  per  hour 11 .  678 

B.  T.  U.  perl.  H.  P.  perminate 217.6 

Belative  Volumes  of  Cylinden. 

High  pressure 1  1 

iDtermedlate 2.95  8.01 

Low 6.95  7.01 

Total  namber  of  expansions 19.55 

• 

Water  per  L  H,  P.  per  Hour  from  Diagrams. 
Computed  on  supposition  that  all  work  is  done  in  L.  P.  cylinder. 


Equivalent  cut-off,  per  cent,  of  stroke  in  L.  P.  cylinder. 
Bqaivalent  release,  per  cent,  of  stroke  in  L.  P.  cylinder. 

Eqnivalent  clearance  in  L.  P.  cylinder 

Steam  per  I.  H.  P.  per  hoar,  from  diag^wn,  at  cat-off  . . . 
Steam  per  1.  H.  P.  per  hoar,  from  diagram,  at  release. . . 
Steam  accoanted  for  by  indicator  at  cat-oil,  per  cent. . . . 
Steam  accoanted  for  by  indicator  at  release,  per  cent . . . . 


High. 

Interme- 
diate. 

4.85 

14.05 

14.00 

42.05 

.  0.8 

0.65 

9.85 

9.12 

10.1 

10.0 

87.1 

86  0 

94.0 

98.2 

Low. 


89.07 
98.0 
0.77 
8.87 
8.92 
78.2 
88.2 


Pump  Test. 

Duration 

Temperature  of  water  pumped,  deg.  F 

Weight  per  cubic  foot 

Pounds  of  water  lifted  per  revolution 

Water  pressure  in  pounds 

Delivery  head  in  feet 

Distance  delivery  gauge  to  center  of  pump  feet 

Suction  head  in  feet.  .* 

Total  head  in  feet 

Revolutions  per  hour 

Foot-pounds  of  work  per  hour 1 

Eilogrammeters  per  hour 

Wet  coal  per  hour,  pounds 

Dry  coal  per  hour,  pounds 

Kilograms  of  coal  per  hour 

Combustible  per  hour,  pounds 


24  hours. 

84 

62.43 

5,229.2917 

56.478 

181.275 

19.8 

10.77 

161.845 

1,218.8 

,081,520,000 

142,556,000 

759.75 

719.8 

882.23 

709.25 


Capacity. 

Cubic  feet  per  revolution  8  x  27.9253 83.7759 

Gallons  per  revolution 626.688 

Cubic  feet  per  hour 102,122.5 

Gallons  per  hour 768,807 

Cubic  feet  for  24  hours  2,450.940 

Gallons  for  24  hours    18,331,364 
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PRINCIPAL  QUANTITIBB  OF  BOILBB  AND  PUMP  TEST  FOR  BACH  WATCH  OF 

FIREMAN. 


Number  of  Watch. 

A. 

B. 

C. 

A. 

Total  or 
Averages. 

Daration  of  hoara 

5 

8591 

718 

-85 

726 

688 

8 

6284 

785.5 

110 

775 

785 

8 

6284 

785.6 

150 

776 

786 

8 

2075 

691.60 

45 

780 

698 

24 

Coal  fired 

18234 

Coal  per  hoar  fired 

759  75 

Estimated  excess  in  furnace 

Coal  per  hour  bamed 

Dry  coal  (cor.  for  5.25  per  ct.) , 

719  8 

Teiupcratare  feed  water 

Steam  pressure  at  ensdne 

191.48 
29.65 

45 
45 

18011 
17016 

2874 
87801 
736 
1.75 
2667 
88849 

6770 
9.86 

45 

82 
98.96 

34 

56.776 

130  96 

19.8 

10.7 

161.46 

1025.008 

150.06 

142.7106 
152.45 

122.14 
39.58 

60 

60 

24 

34016 
28595 

4164 
61775 
750 
0.16 

269 
64218 

6n  1 
8.74 

44 

81 
98.96 

84 

56.86 

181.25 

19.S 

10.594 

161.644 

1082.6 

140.08 

138.288 
152.4 

121.29 

29.52 

63 

62 

23 

25216 
28978 

8591 

58185 

800 

-0.215 

-365 

64857 

6795 
8.74 

"98.'95' 
84 

56.96 

181.31 

19.8 

10.898 

162.00H 

1082.728 

140.02 

138.0827 
152.8 

120.41 
29.577 

24(-201b) 

24 

10 
9586 
9282 
1735 
20603 

121  46 

Barometer,  inches 

29  537 

No.  bbls.  water  per  watch  : 

Bbl .  No .  1 ,  net  weight  400| 

Bbl.  No.  2,  net  weiffht  886* 

192-20  lb 
191 

Bbl.  No.  8,  net  weight  178} 

Weight  of  water,  Bbl.  No.  1 

roh 

Bbl.  No.  2 

Bbl.  No.  8 

Total  feed-water 

162864 

Excess  in  tank,  end  watch 

Excess  in  boilers  (change  in  ht.  on  gauge  gluos,  in.). . 

0.08 

131 
20517 
6805 
9.85 

25 
45.5 
98.95 

34 

57.08 

181.56 

19.8 

11.006 

162.365 

1034.995 

150.07 

142.7 
152.5 

Excess  in  boilers,  lbs 

131 

Total  evaporated  during  watch 

64354 

Evaporated  per  honr 

6780.5 

Evap.  per  lb.  of  coal,  actual 

8  906 

Calorimeter  open,  minutes 

114 

Steam  used  by  cal.,  lbs 

206  5 

Quality  of  flt.<^Am  ppr  centx ,.,  ^^,...        

98  95 

34 

Wat«r  pressure  In  lbs 

66.903 

Deliv.  hd.  in  ft.  (2.807  ft.  =  1  lb.) 

131.275 

Distance  center  pump  to  gauge 

19.8 

Suction  head  in  feet 

10.77 

Total  head  in  feet 

161.845 

Millions  of  ft.-lbs.  per  hour 

1031.520 

Actual  duty  from  100  lbs.  dry  coal  burned,  millions 

ft.-ibs..: : 

Actual  duty  from    100  lbs.  coal  burned,   millions 

ft.-lbs 

Duty  from  1,000  lbs.  of  steam,  millions  ft. -lbs 

148.30647 

135.77 
152.448 

Note.— Fireman  "  A^*  was  on  five  hours  at  beginning  and  three  hours  at  end  of  test.  *'  B  '* 
and  "  C  "  each  eight  hours.  "  A  "  carried  thin  fires  ;  '•  B  "  and  *'  C  "  thiclc  fires.  The  condition 
of  fires  at  end  of  each  watch  was  estimated  as  follows,  compared  with  conditions  at  starting  : 

First  watch,  (—  86lbs.);  second  watch,  110  lbs.:  third  watch,  150  lbs.;  fourth  watch,  45  lbs. 

These  results  do  not  have  a  probable  error  exceeding  one-half  of  \%.  The  last  column  gives  the 
total  average  for  the  whole  run,  from  which  no  corrections  for  excess  of  fuel  are  deducted.  Dur- 
ing the  entire  test  draught  was  regulated  by  upper  damper. 
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APPENDIX  C. 


APPLICATION  OP  HIRN'S  ANALYSIS. 


[Form  No.  1.] 
SiBLET  GOLLBOB,   CORNELL  UnIYBRBITT. 


DATA  AND  RESULTS. 


Test  of  steam  engine  made  by  E.  P.  Allis  Co.,  nt  Milwaukee,  WiB. 


Which  engine — high  pressure  cylinder. 
Diameter  of  cylinder,  28  inches. 
Length  of  stroke,  60  inches. 
Diameter  of  piston  rods  (2),  4  inches. 
Volume  of  cylinder,  crank  end,  20.58. 
Volume,  head  end,  21.40. 
Volume  of  clearance,  cu.  ft.,  head,  .298. 
Clearance  in  per  cent,  of  stroke,  1.4. 
Volume  of  dearancf^,  cu.  ft.,  crank,  .287. 
Clearance  in  per  cent,  of  stroke,  1.4. 
Boiler  pressure  by  gauge,  121.4. 


Barometer,  14.5. 
Boiler  pressure,  absolute,  185.9. 
Revolutions  per  hour,  1,218.8. 
Quality  of  steam  in  steam  pipe,  98.95. 
Weight  of  condensed  steam  per  hour, 

6,771.8. 
Steam  used  during  run,  pounds,  162, • 

524.5. 
Lbs.  of  wet  steam  per  revolution,  5.56. 
Per  stroke,  head,  2.72. 
Per  stroke,  crank,  2.84. 


SYMBOLS. 


To  denote  different  portion^  of  the  stroke,  the  following  subscripts  are  used : 

AduiissioD  (a)  ;  expansion  {b) ;  exhaust  {c) ;  compression  (d). 

To  denote  different  events  of  the  stroke,  the  following  sub-numbers  are  used  : 

Cut  off  (1) ;  release  (2) ;  compression,  beginning  of  (3) ;  admission,  beginning  of 

(0) ;  in  exhaust  (5). 

Quality  of  steam  denoted  by  x. 

Cut  off,  crank  end  per  cent,  of  stroke.  Release,  crank  end,  100. 

34.1.  Release,  head  end,  100. 

Cut  off,  head  end  per  cent,  of  stroke.  Pounds  of  dry  steam  (8  cylinders)  per 

83.4.  totalLH.  P.,  11.678. 

Compression,   crank  end    per    cent,   of  I.  H.  P.,  head,  87.54. 

stroke,  1.78.  I.  H.  P.,  crank,  87.85. 

Compression,    head    end    per    cent,    of  Total  I.  H.  P.,  175.39. 

stroke,  2.89. 
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HIGH  PRESSURE. 


[FOBM  No.  S.] 


ABtOLUn  FmntDBKS 


VmOM  OTDICATOB  DIA0BAM8  AKD  CORBB8FOXDISO  FBOF- 
■BTIB8  OP  SATURATED  STEAM. 


SobtcilpU  lued 

Abfolote  preMore \cn^ 

H««tofll«akl jgS^k 

IntenuU  Ut«Dt  heat -jera^ 

Litent  hcAt  efapontloii. .  I  ^I^J^ 

TOtMlhtMt \^^ 

Volmiie  lib.  caUc  feet. ..  j  g^ 

Volamefl  iTmbol* 

Volamet  head.  CQbic  feet 

Volnmee  crank,  cable  feet 


CvT-Orr. 

RlUCABB. 

1 

2 

184.2 

46.0 

1S8.4 

48.7 

820.68 

248.68 

819.58 

248.66 

7«6.01 

844.80 

788.84 

840.98 

867.92 

921.98 

868.67 

918.44 

1488.55 

1,166.61 

1,188.28 

1,167.10 

8.290 

9.207 

8.888 

8.660 

r.^Vt 

Ve^Vi 

7.5T9 

21.68 

7.484 

21.68 

BBenimiG. 


Com- 
pwaion. 


8 

48.2 
49.7 
248.11 
249.97 
841.46 
840.12 
917.90 
916.60 
1,166.00 
1,167.47 
8.684 
8.860 

.668 
.916 


Ofad- 
miflfiion. 


STMBOLa.  'Stxbolb. 
RAinuxs.  iCLAuama. 


P 

2 

P 
r 

A 

e 


ICEAll  PRESSURES   AND  HEAT  SqUIYALENTS  OF  EXTERNAL  WOBK. 


Symbol! 

AdmlMilon 

Kzuanslon..., 
ExhaiiMt...  ., 
CompreMlon 
Total,  net 


• 

E 


I 


CO 


a 
b 
e 
d 


Bbad  End. 


Mean 
Preaenres. 


MEP 
118.9 
58.6 
82.68 
24.15 


External 

Work. 

B.  T.  U. 


AW* 
167.1 
165.7 
129.0 

2.765 
181.085 


Cbaiol  Ekd. 


Mean 
Preesares. 


MEP 

186.4 

62.8 

84.81 

48.7 


External 

Work. 

B.  T.  U. 


AW 
162.6 
157.2 
120.7 
6.48 
188.68 


A  B  ^.     F«  =  Yolume  In  clearance  spaces. 
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HIGH   PRESSURE. 

HIRN'B  analysis— data  and  results  FEB  100  STBOKBS. 

JACKET  BTEAX  INCLUDED. 


QaantUies. 


Steam  from  boiler,  poands. 
Steam  in  clearance,  poands 


Steam  at  admission,  pounds. ..... 

Steam,  total,  pounds 

Heat  of  condensed  steam 

Condensing  water,  pounds 

Heat  given  to  condensing  water. . . , 

Heat  supplied  to  engine , 

Sensible  neat  at  admission , 


Internal  heat  at  admission 
Sensible  lieat  at  cut-off. . . . 
Internal  heat  at  cut-off . . . . 
Sensible  heat  at  release  . . . 
Internal  heat  at  release  . . . 


Sensible  heat,  beginning  of  com- ) 
pression j 

Internal  heat,  beginning  of  com- 1 
pression f 

Cylinder  loss  during  admission..  .. 

Cylinder  loss  during  expansion 

Cylinder  loss  during  exhaust 

Cylinder  loss  during  compression  . . 


Heat  discharged,  and  work. 


Jacket  and  radiation 
Jacket  and  radiation 


Sym- 
bols. 


M 
Mo 

JTo 

K' 

O 

K 

1, 

Hi 
Hi' 
Ht 
Ht' 


m' 


Qe' 
Qd 


D 
D' 


Formulae. 


VXiKVc-^CcX^. 


100 


JiSg 

A'.|.A'»=... 
JI(XL  +  8). 


v;i' 


100  ^szlsi^ 


Co 
(M+Jfo)Si  .. 

100  M  7. 

(M+3fo)Si  .. 


W„ 


Head.      Crank. 


272 
9.16 

9.16 
281.16 


284 

8.998 

8.998 
293.996 


287,061 


Q-t.ff.+Eo'-Hi-'Hi'-^ 

Ui^H,'-n^-H^'--^ 

Ht  ^-H^'-^Ho-H.'^Hx-Hx'  -  ^ 

no 

K^K'^Ux-k-Ux'-^^ 

Q-B '. 

(ia^Qh^Qc^Qd 


820,060 
2,941 

840,000 
2,878 

7,195 

7,075 

90;«)0 

98,500 

181,400 

175,500 

68,500 

72,900 

196,000 

218,800 

2,277 

2,250 

6,475 

9,225 

42,876 

64,708 

-10,470 

-82,920 

-16,488 

-16,066 

-1,107.6 

2,170 

305,184.5 

822,118 

14,865.5 
14,865.5 

17,887 
17,887 

803,761 


Quality  of  steam  entering. . 
Quality  of  steam  at  cut-off. 

Quality  of  steam  at  release. 


Qoality  of  steam  in  exhaust. 

Heat  lo'>t,  admission 

Heat  resitored,  expansion 

Heat  rejected,  exhaust 

Heat  lost,  compression 


Heat  utilized,  work 


X 
Xi 

X, 

X. 

a 
b 
c 
d 

w 

r 


Heat  lost,  radiation 

Katio  radiation  to  work 

Ratio  cylinder  condensation  to  work 
Ther  Jiodynamic  efficiency |     E 

Actual  efficiency '     E^ 

Efficiency  compared  with  ideal E' 


per  calorimeter per  cent. 

100 


^0+  r. 


\(ia-^Q 

>*$ 

\^r^Q 

'^'l^Q 


D-^q 

■r-*-w   

a-^w 

(^-^  )+(4ei+o 
r-^^Q 


78 


tt 

it 

tt 
tt 
tt 

tt 

tt 


.  per  cent, 


tt 


98.95 
81.85 

88.90 

88.0 

18.41 
-8.286 
-5.13 

-.8461 

6.66 

4.645 

.819 

2.859 

9.176 

5.66 

61.8 


98.96 
76.90 

86.20 

89.8 

19.06 
-9.68 
-4.728 
.688 

6.40 

5.26 
.977 
8.587 
8.745 

5.40 

61.8 


Special  symbols  Vc  =  volume  clearance,  t  =  measured  temperature.     Subscript  5  applies  to 
exhaust,  i  to  injection,  k  to  discharge,  g  to  air  pump  discharge 
Correct  for  Afx  when  necessary. 
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APPLICATION  OF  HIRN'S  ANALYSIS. 


INTERMEDIATE. 


[Form  No.  1.] 


DATA  AND  RESULTS. 


Wliicli  engine — intermediate  pressare 

cylinder. 
Diameter  of  cylinder,  48  inches. 
Length  of  stroke,  60  inches. 
Diameter  of  piston  rods  (2),  4  inches. 
Volume  of  cylinder,  crank  end,  62.01. 
Volume  head  end,  62.830. 
Volume  of  clearance,  cu.  ft.,  head,  .942. 
Clearance  in  per  cent,  of  stroke,  1 . 5. 
Volume  of  clearance,  cu.  ft.,  Crank,  .932. 


Clearance  in  percent,  of  stroke,  1.5. 
Receiver  pressure  by  gauge,  82.43. 
Revolutions  per  hour,  1,218.8. 
Steam  used  daring  run,  pounds,  162,- 

524.5. 
Weight  of  condensed  steam  per  hour, 

6,771 . 8. 
Lbs.  of  wet  steam  per  revolution,  5.56i. 
Per  stroke,  head,  2.915. 
Per  stroke,  crank,  2.546. 


STMBOLB. 


To  denote  different  portions  of  the  stroke,  the  following  subscripts  are  used  : 

Admission  (a) ;  expansion  (b) ;  exhaust  (c) ;  compression  (d). 

To  denote  different  events  of  the  stroke,  the  following  sub-numbers  are  used : 
Cut-off  (1) ;  release  (2)  ;  compression,  beginning  of  (3) ;  admission,  beginning  of 
(0)  ;  in  exhaust  (5). 

Quality  of  steam  denoted  by  a:. 

Cut-off,  crank  end  per  cent,  of  stroke,  Compression,  head  end  per  cent,  of 

32.85.  stroke,  1.67. 

Cat-off,  head  end   per  cent,  of  stroke,  Release,  crank  end,  100. 

85.10.  Release,  head  end,  100. 

Compression,   crank   end    per  cent,   of  I.  H.  P.,  head,  88.84. 

stroke,  2.92.  L  H.  P.,  crank,  80.78. 

Total  L  H.  P.,  169.62. 
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INTERMEDIATE. 

[Form  No.  2.1 

ABS0LX7TE  FRESSUBES  FROM  INDICATOR  DIAGRAMS  AND  CORRESPONDING   PROP- 
ERTIES OF  SATURATED  STEAM. 


Sabscripts  used 

Absolute  pressure <  CnTnk 

Heat  of  liquid ^ead^ 

Internal  latent  heat ]  Cnmk 

Latent  heat  evaporation. .  i  q^^^^ 

Total  heat ]  "^jjf^ 

Volume  1  lb.  cubic  feet  .   ]  q^^ 

Volumes  symbols 

Volumes  head,  cubic  feet 

Volumes  crank,  cubic  feet 


Out-Ofv .  I  Release  . 


1 

41.5 
41.5 
238.64 
288.04 
848.04 
848.64 
925.46 
925.46 
1,164.10 
1,164.10 
9.938 
9.938 
Fc+Fi 
28.01 
21.56 


2 

15.3 

14..^ 

182.59 

179.16 

892.26 

894.68 

964.62 

967.04 

1,147.21 

1,146.20 

25.09 

27.05 

68.77 
63.77 


Beoinninq. 


Com-     '    Of  ad- 
pressiun.    mission. 


3 

1G.9 

17.1 

187.74 

188.36 

888.24 

887.76 

961.03 

960.59 

1,148.77 

1,148  95 

23.11 

22.84 

Fe+r. 

2.777 
1.990 


0 

50.1 

48.1 

250.48 

247.88 

839.55 

841.55 

917.17 

018.99 

1,167.65 

1,166.87 

8.323 

8.549 

.9425 
.9425 


I 


STJfBOLfl.  iSvXBOLS. 

Ramkine.  iClausius. 


P 

8 
I 
L 
H 

C 

Vc 

.9425 
.9425 


P 

P 

r 

V 


MEAN  PRESSURES  AND  HEAT  EQUIVALENTS  OF  EXTERNAL  WORK. 


Symbols 

Admission ... 
Expansion . . . 

Exhaust 

Compression , 
Total,  net 


a 
b 
c 
d 


Head  End. 


Mean 
Pressures. 


MEP 
30.38 

9.92 
.786 

3.827 


External 

Work. 

B.  T.  U. 


AW* 
123.7 
69.4 
8.41 
.745 
183.955 


Cbanx  End. 


Mean 
Pressures. 


MEP 
29.25 

8.35 
.265 

7.19 


External 

Work. 

B.  T.  U. 


AW* 

110.1 
64.15 
2.95 
2.405 

168.895 


*  A=  r^n.    Vo  =  volume  In  clearance  spaces. 
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CONTEMPORARY  ECONOMY  OP  THE  STEAM-ENGINE. 


INTERMEDIATE. 

HIRN'S  ANALYSIS— DATA  AND  RESULTS  PEK  100  STROKES. 

JACKET  STEAM  INCLUDED. 


Qnantitief. 


Steam  from  boiler,  pounds. 
Steam  in  clearance,  pounds 

Steam  at  admission,  pounds M^ 

Steam,  total,  pounds 

Heat  of  condensed  steam 

Condensing  water,  pounds 

Heal  given  to  condensing  water 

Heat  supplied  to  ensrine. 


Sensible  beat  at  admission 
Internal  heat  at  admission. 

Sensible  heat  at  cut-off 

Internal  heat  at  cut-off. . . . 
Sensible  heat  at  release  . . . 
Internal  heat  at  release  . . . 


Sensible  heat,  beginnins;  of  com- 
pression   

Internal  heat,  beginning  of  com- 
pression 

Cylinder  loss  during  admission 

Cylinder  loss  during  expansion  . . . 
Cylinder  loss  during  exhaust 


Cylinder  loss  during  compression 


Heat  discharged,  and  wo¥k , 

Jacket  and  radiation 

Jacket  and  radiation 


'  m' 


Hn' 


Hz 


jy.' 


Qb 
Qc 

Qd 

B 

D 
D' 


Formulae. 


Head,    i  Crank. 


.1. 


100 


C7a^o 


iiSg 

K^K'= 

OiSk-Si)... 
Af(XL  +  S)... 

MqSq. 

lOO  ^±I«  7o 

100  ^^±^7, 
C 

(M+Mi)8i  .. 

100 1^7,. 

MoSi 

100?^/. 


291.5 
11.31 

11.31 
802.81 


306,838.5 


^  +  //o+^o'-^,-^,'-^. 

<  to 


Ili  +  Ht'-Ho-Ho'-ffx-ffx'- 


Wc 

7T8 
Wd 

"778 


778 


Qa+Qb+Qc'+Qd 


340,100 
2,810 

9,510 
72,300 

197,300 
55,300 

223,300 

2,122 
10,670 

70,450 
-16,940 
-40,189.5 

546.5 


325,233 

14,867.0 
14,867.0 


254.5 

11.02 

11.02 
265.52 


262,628.6 


297,400 
S,784 

9,270 

63,400 

184,100 
47,600 

210,800 

2,079 
7,750 

50,894 
-17,315 
-13,757.5 
-1,934.5 

279,513 

17,887 
17,887 


Quality  of  steam  at  cut-off 


Quality  of  steam  at  release. . 
Quality  of  steam  in  exhaust. 


Heat  lost,  admission  . . . . 
Heat  restored,  expansion 
Heat  rejected,  exhaust . . . 
Heat  lost,  compression. . . 

Heat  utilized,  work 


Heat  lost,  radiation 

Ratio  radiation  to  work 

Ratio  cylinder  condensation  to  work 
Thermo-dynamic  efficiency 


Actual  efficiency 

Efficiency  compared  with  ideal. 


X, 


X, 

a 
b 
c 
d 

w 

r 


E 
Ex 
E' 


100 


100 


.percent 


(3r+  Mq)  Ca 


ti 

it 
It 

It 

(4 
tl 


it 


778 
D-t-Q 

r-+-w 

a-*-w 

it-t*)M46\  +  t) per  cent. 

W 

-—^O " 

778     ^ 

Ei-t-E " 


76.6 


83.9 

90.25 

20.70 
-4.695 
-11.81 
.1608 

5.41 

4.37 
.807 
3.823 
9.03 

5.41 

60.0 


81.7 


88.9 

88.25 

17.12 
-5.83 
-4.628 
.6605 

5.68 

6.015 
1.069 
3.016 
8.95 

5.68 

63.58 


Special  symbols  Vc  =  volume  clearance,  t  =  measured  temperature.     Subscript  5  applies  to 
exhaust,  i  to  injection,  k  to  discharge,  g  to  air  pump  discharge. 
Correct  for  Afx  when  necessary. 
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LOW   PRESSURE. 


APPLICATION   HIRN'S   ANALYSIS. 


[Form  No.  1.] 


DATA  AND  RESULTS. 


Which  engine — low-pressure  cylinder. 
Diameter  of  cylinder,  74  inches. 
Length  of  stroke,  60  inches. 
Diameter  of  piston  rods  (2),  4  Inches. 
Volame  of  cylinder,  crank  end,  148.60. 
Volume  head  end,  149.45. 
Volume  of  clearance,  cu.  ft.,  head,  1.150. 
Clearance  in  per  cent,  of  stroke,  .77. 
Volume  of  clearance,  cu.  ft.,  crank,  1.144. 
Clearance  in  per  cent,  of  stroke,  .77. 
Receiver  pressure  hy  gauge,  1.3. 
Barometer,  14.5. 
Revolutions  per  hour,  1,318.8. 


Steam  used  during  run,  pounds,  162,- 

524.5. 
Weight  of  condensed  steam  per  hour, 

6,771.8. 
Per  stroke,  head,  282.9. 
Per  stroke,  crank,  273.5. 
Temperatures  of  condensed  steam,  102. 
Temperatures  of    condensing  water, 

cold,  40. 
Hot,  98. 
Pounds  of  condensing  water,  per  hour, 

99,600. 
Per  revolution,  81.8. 


STMBOLS. 

To  denote  different  portions  of  the  stroke  the  following  subscripts  are  used  : 

Admission  (a)  ;  expansion  (6) ;  exhaust  (c) ;  compression  (d). 

To  denote  different  events  of  the  stroke,  the  following  sub-numbers  are  used  : 
Cut-off  (1) ;  release  (2)  ;  compression,  beginning  of  (3) ;  admission,  beginning  of 
(0) ;  in  exhaust  (o). 

Quality  of  steam  denoted  by  x. 

Cut-off,  crank  end  per  cent,  of  stroke,  Comprepsion,  head  end  per    cent,    of 

39.1.  stroke,  3.13. 

Cut-off,  head  end  per  cent,  of    stroke,  I.  H.  P.,  head,  116.23. 

88.3.  I.  H.  P.,  crank,  112.63. 

Compression,   crank  end    per  cent,   of  Total  I.  H.  P.,  228.86. 

stroke   .64.  Release,  crank  end,  98.8. 

Releai«e,  head  end,  98.9. 


25 
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LOW  PRESSURE. 

[Form  No.  2.] 

ABBOLUTS  PRBSSURE    FBOM    INDICATOB  DIAGBAM8  AND  COBBBBFOKDINO  PBOP- 

EBTIES  OF  SATURATED  STEAM. 


Subscripts  used 

Absolute  pressure ]  g^^ 

HeatofUquId j^^ 

Internal  latent  heat -j  q^^^ 

Latent  heat  evaporation. .  j  Qfm^ 

Total  heat ]  g^ 

Volume  1  lb.  cubic  feet. .  -[  g^*^ 

Volumes  symbols 

Volumes  head,  cubic  feet 

Volumes  crank,  cubic  feet 


Cut-Opf. 

Rklease. 

Beqinning. 

Com- 

Of ad- 

pression. 

mission. 

1 

2 

3 

0 

18.8 

5.8 

1.8 

16.9 

13.9 

5.3 

1.5 

16.5 

175.61 

132.98 

89.48 

186.54 

187.77 

182.98 

82.22 

186.48 

897.81 

931.87 

968.80 

889.96 

896.09 

951.37 

9n.68 

889.23 

969.00 

999.26 

1029.47 

962.56 

868.01 

999.26 

1034.66 

961.91 

1146.11 

1182.19 

1118.96 

1148.11 

1146.78 

1132.19 

1116.77 

1148.89 

28.96 

60.24 

202.6 

240.06 

27.78 

69.24 

251.1 

23.66 

Ve'i'V^ 

Ve+V^ 

Fc+F, 

Fo+Fc 

58.849 

148.7 

5.824 

1.149 

59.949 

148.7 

2.105 

1.149 

Symbols.  >  Stxbols. 
Rankine.  Clausius. 


P 

S 

I 

L 

U 

C 
Vc 

1.149 
1.149 


P 
Q 

P 
r 
A 
V 


MEAN  FBE88UBE8  AND  HBAT  BQUIYALBNTS  OF  EXTBRNAL  WORK. 


Symbols 

Admission. . . 
Expansion . . . 

Bxtiaust 

Compression 


Total. 


OD 


« 

u 


OO 


a 
b 
c 
d 


Head  End. 


Mean 
Pressures. 


MEP 

.5613 

-6.88 

-12.66 

-9.77 


External 

Work. 

B.  T.  U. 


AW* 
5.95 
-108.54 
-888.2 

-8.516 

244.125 


Crank  End. 


Mean 
Pressures. 


MEP 

.718 
-6.38 
-12.19 
-7.548 


External 

Work. 

B.  T.  U. 


AW* 
7.64 
-106.6 
-882.6 

-1.33 

234.97 


*  ul  s=  tH*     ye  =  volume  in  clearance  spaces. 
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LOW  PRESSURE. 

HIBN'S  ANALT8I8~DATA  AND  RESULTS  FEB  100  STROKES. 


JACKET  8TEAM  INCLUDED. 


Quantities. 


Steam  from  boiler,  ponnds. . 
Steam  in  clearance,  ponnds  . 

Steam  at  admission,  ponnds. 


Steam,  total,  ponnds 

Heat  of  condensed  steam 

Condensing  water,  ponnds 

Heat  given  to  condensing  water 

Heat  sopplied  to  en^ne 

Sensible  heat  at  adimssion 


Internal  heat  at  admission. 
Sensible  heat  at  cat>oif . . . . 
Internal  heat  at  cut-off..  . 
Sensible  heat  at  release. . . . 
Internal  heat  at  release 


Sensible  heat,  beginning  of  com- 1 
pression f 

Internal  heat,  beginning  of  com- 1 
prestfion f 

Cylinder  loss  during  admission 


Cylinder  loss  during  expansion. 
Cylinder  loss  during  exhaust. . . 


Cylinder  loss  during  compression. . 


Heat  dischairged,  and  work. 


Jacket  and  radiation. 
Jacket  and  radiation , 


Sym- 
bols. 


Mo 

Mq 

K' 

O 

K 

% 

H^' 

Ih 

H^' 

Qa 
Qb 
Qc 
Qd 


J) 


Formnlee. 


IOO(Fc-hCcXc). 
100  ^  *  ^« 


Cq^O 


M8n 


MiXL  +  S). 


too  ^z,: 

(M-^Mo)Sj... 
.00  ^7.. 

■al0*^S 

100-^7. 


Wa 


^+i7o  +  ^o'-^i-J5ri'-^ 

778 

Zr|+i7,'-i7a-J7a'-5| 

778 

778 

778 

K+K'  +  ffx+ffx'  +  ^ 

778 

•o+^+'^c+^d.*.'."*.'.'.'.'.*.  ".'.*.*.!.';! 


I 


Head. 


282.9 
4.76 

4.78 

287.86 

19,040 

4,002 

282,100 

824,600 

886 

4,280 

50,450 

160,500 
38,180 

199,900 

425.8 
2,778 

118,160 
- 16,276 
-50,068.8 

-2,782.7 

275,562.5 

49,047.5 
49,047.5 


Crank. 


278.5 

4.85 

4.86 

278.85 

19,880 

4,182 

242,400 

814,000 

911 

4,810 

62,850 

198,100 
37,000 

199,900 

898.4 
816 

78,007 

19,210 

-69864.4 

-4,189.6 

285,777 

28,288 
28,228 


Quality  of  steam  at  cut-off. 


Qnallty  of  steam  at  release. 


Quality  of  steam  in  exhaust. 

Heat  lost,  admission 

Heat  restored,  expansion 

Heat  rejected,  exhaust 

Heat  lost,  compression 

Heat  utilized,  work 


Heat  lost,  radiation 

Ratio,  radiation  to  work 

Ratio,cylinderconden8Rtiou  to  work 
Thermo-dynamic  eflBciency 


Actual  efficiency 

Efficiency  comp.i red  wirh  ideal. 


Xa 


a 
b 
c 
d 

w 

r 

E 
E' 


100 
100 


Vc^V, 


a^Q 


per  cent. 


4»  tl 


«4 

It 
•  4 

44 

44 


II 

44 
41 
44 
44 


44 
44 


778 
iV-t-Q 

r-4-w 

M-*-w 

!(< -/,)-h(461  +  () per  cent. 

W 

778     ^ 

Ey^E "      " 


70.2 
74.6 

77.8 

86.42 
-5.008 
-15.40 
.848 

7.525 

15.06 
1.995 
4.84 

11.28 

7.525 
67.8 


77.6 
77.1 

88.8 

28.25 
6.120 

-19.10 
1.808 

7.485 

8.99 
1.201 
2.977 
10.70 

7.486 

70.01 


Special  symbols  Vc  =  volume  clearance,  /  =  measured  temperature, 
exhaust,  i  to  injection,  *  to  discharge,  g  to  air-pump  discharge. 
Correct  for  Mx  when  necessary. 


Subscript  5  applies  to 
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APPENDIX  D. 


COMPLETE  THERMAL  ANALYSIS. 


JAGEET-HEAT,   RADIATION    LOSSES,   AND    HEAT    REJECTED  FROM  EACH 

CYLINDER    PER   100    REVOLUTIONS. 


Total  beat  admitted  to  high-pressure  cylinder 598,800 

Total  heat  used  in  all  jackets,  assuming  ^  weight  of 

JHcket  steam  to  be  used  in  each  jacket 40,870 

Total  heat  used 689,670 

Heat  rejected  from  low-pressure  cylinder 513,420 

Total  work  done 119,652 

Total  radiation  loss 6,598 

689,670 

Radiation  loss  from  each   cylinder  assumed  to  be 

equal  in  all  cylinders 2,199 


B.  T.  U. 


(( 


Heat  rejected  from  high-pressure  cylinder  =  heat  entering  +  heat  supplied  by 
jacket  —  radiation  ioss  —  work  done 

=  598,800  +  13,360  -  2,199  -  36,456 
=  573,505  B.  T.  U. 
Heat  rejected  from  intermediate-pressure  cylinder  =  heat  rejeett^d  from  high- 
pressure  cylinder  +  heat  supplied  by  jacket  —  radiation  loss  —  work  done 

=  573,505  -h  13,360  -  2,199  —  35,286 
=  549,380  B.  T.  U. 
Heat   rejected   from  low-pressure  cylinder  =  heat  rejected  from  intermediate- 
pressure  cylinder  4-  heat  supplied  by  jacket  —  radiation  loss  —  work  done 

=  549,380  -h  14,150  -  2,200  -  47,910 
=  513,420  B.  T.  U. 
=  K  -h  K'  (see  low-pressure  analysis). 
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HIBN'S  ANALTSIS— data  and  results  per  100  REYOLtTTIONS.      HI6H-PRE8SUBB 
CYLINDER  (JACKET  STEAM  EXCLUDED)  WITH  FIRST  RECEIVER. 


Quantities. 


1.  Steam  from  boiler  entering  working  f 

cylinder,  poands f 

2.  Steam  in  clearance,  pounds 

8.  Steam  at  admission,  pounds 

4.  Steam  used  by  calorimeter,  pounds. . . 
6.  Steam,  total,  pounds 

6.  Heat  of  condensed  steam 

7.  Condensed  water,  pounds  

8.  Heat  given  to  condensing  water 

9.  Heat  supplied  to  engine 

10.  Sensible  neat  at  admission 


11.  Internal  beat  at  admission 

12.  Sensible  heat  at  cut-off — 
18.  Internal  heat  at  cut-off — 

14.  Sensible  heat  at  release — 

15.  Internal  heat  at  release 


Symbols. 


M 

Mo 

Mo 


Formulse. 


16.  Sensible  heat,  beginning  of  com- ). 

pression ) 

17.  Internal  heat,   boginnii*g  of  com-  { 

pression )  | 

18.  Cylinder  Iohb  during  admission 

19.  Cylinder  loss  during  expansion 

20.  Cylinder  loss  during  exhaust 

21.  Cylinder  loss  during  compression.. . . 

22.  Heat  discharared,  and  work 

•28.  Jacket  and  Loss 

*24.  Jacket  and  Loss 


25.  Quality  of  steam  entering.. . 

26.  Quality  of  steam  at  cut-off  . 

27.  Quality  of  Ht  earn  at  releusc 


28.  Quality  of  Bteani  at  compression. 

29.  Quality  of  steam  ut  admission. . . 

30.  Quality  of  steam  in  exhaust 

31.  Heat  lost,  julniiss-ion 

S'i.  Heat  restored,  expan^i()n 

83.  Heat  rejected,  exhaust 

34.  Heat  lost,  compression 

85   Heat  utilized,  work 


86.  Heat  lost ,  radiation 

87.  Ratio,  radiation  to  work 

88.  Ratio,  cylinder  condensation  to  work. 

89.  Thermo-dynumic  efticiency 

40.  Actual  efficiency 

41.  Efficiency  compared  with  ideal ■ 


M+Mo 

K' 

O 

K 


100(F<ri-CoXc). 
100(Fc+ro-»-fo 


Mqg. 


Oiqie—Qi)  (Heat  rejected.). 

M{xr-¥q) 

-^0^0- 

^^~?^'*« 

{M-¥Mo)q 


100 


F 


Vh 


Pi 


(if-h  Mq)  qx 

100-^-— 2  Pa 

-VoCs 

.ooi^p. 

0+ //o+V/o'--H,-.zr,'-^  ir„ . . . . 

H^^-Hx'-H^-B^'-AWb 

//a  +  H^'-Ht-Ht'-K-K'-A  Wc 

K+K'+AW.J 

^a+Qb+Qc+Qdy^y.y.'..'. 


% 


504.5 
18.158 


523.658 


578,506 

506,800 

5,819 

14,270 

167,400 
856,900 
138,700 
411,800 

4,527 

15,700 

-t-62.6-29 
-46,990 
-27,862 
-1,064 
-609.961 
-11J61 
-11,161 


X 

^1 


I  per  calorimeter per  cent, 

100  * 


100 


3-0 

a 
b 

c 
(I 

11 


U/-»-.Vo)fi 

rc+  la 

(.l/'-HJ/o)ra 
per  calorimeter, 

a-*-Q 

b^f^ 

^'-^V 

Q'l-^Q 

''    Q 


ii 


it 


ti 


98.95 
86.77 

98.8 


-t-r^. 


96.8 


^; 


41 

10.46 

It 

-7.86 

14 

-4.65 

44 

.18 

A' 
A" 


7rs 

rarliation- 

li-t-w 

fi-i-w 

(f-i^)  +  {m)+f) . 

-iir-HO 

A'j-J-A'  ..  


41 


per  cent.. 

t.        I 


6.087 

.367 
.0603 
1.72 
8.96 
6.087 
68.0 


Special  sjTnboIs   Vc  —  volume  clearance,  t  =  measured  temperature.     Subscript  6  applies  to 
exhaust,  /  to  injection,  k  to  discharge,  fj  to  air-pump  discharge.     A  =  -.^-• 
Correct  for  steam  used  by  calorimeter,  wheu  necessary. 


*  This  quantity  is  the  difference  between  the  heat  l^>^t  by  radiation  and  that  received  from  the 
Jacket.    The  negative  sign  shows  that  more  heat  is  received  than  lost. 
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HIBN'S  analysts— data  and  RBBULTt    PER  100  REVOLUTION 8— INTERMEDIATE 
CYLINDER   (JACKET   STEAM    EXCLUDED)  WITH    SECOND    RECEIVER. 


Quantities. 


1.  Steam  entering  cylinder,  pounds... 

2.  Steam  in  clearance,  ponnde 

8.  Steam  need  by  calorimeter,  pounds. 

4.  Steam,  total,  pounds 

i  .Heat  of  condensed  steam 

6.  Heat  rejected 

7.  Heat  given  to  condensing  water 

8.  Heat  supplied  to  endue 

0.  Sensible  neat  at  admission 


Internal  heat  at  admission 
Sensible  heat  at  cut-off 


10. 
11. 
18. 

13. 

14.  Internal  heat  at  release 

15. 


Internal  heat  at  cut-off. 
Sensible  heat  at  release. 


16. 

17. 
18. 
19. 
80. 
81. 
^88. 


Sen9ible  heat,  beginning  of  com- ) 
pression f 

Internal  heat,  beginning  of  com-  ( 

pression f 

Cylinder  loss  during  admission 

C^rlinder  lost  during  expansion 

Cylinder  loss  during  exhaust ...  

Cylinder  loss  during  compression  . . . . 

Heat  dischaned,  and  work 

Jacket  and  Loss 

Jacket  and  Loss 


Symbols. 


Mc 


K* 

G 

K 

I 

Hi 

Hy! 

H% 
Ht' 

Ht 


Formulae. 


lOOCFc+FoKtJo 


Mqg. 


Mixr-k-q)  — 
itfo^o. ........ 

(ir+jifo)7i... 

100  — p, 


»1 


(if+ilfo)fo 


t?a 


Pa. 


100 

J^o99 

100 —         -pa 


% 


^ 


^*. 


\+Hi'-H^~fft'^AWb  

H^-^H^'-Ht-Ht'-K-K'-A  W'c 

H^-\-Ht'-H^-H^'-AWd 

K+K'  +  A\V 

-B 

*a  +  ^6  +  Qp  +  Qf^ 


84.  Quality  of  steam  entering  . 
86.  Quality  of  steam  at  cut-off 

86.  Quality  of  steam  at  release 


87.  Quality  of  steam  at  compression 

88.  Quality  of  steam  at  admission 

89.  Quality  of  steam  in  exhaust 

80.  Heat  lost,  admission 

81.  Heat  restored,  expansion. 
88.  Heat  rejected,  exhaust 
88.  Heat  lost,  compression 

84.  Heat  utilized,  work 

86.  Heat  lost,  radiation 

86.  Ratio,  radiation  to  work. 

87.  Ratio,  cylinder  condensation  to  work. 

88.  Thermo-drnamic  efficiency 

88.  Actual  efllciency 

40.  Efficiency  compared  with  ideal 


per  calorimeter per  cent. 

100       ^'^' 


100 


100 


(if+Jf«)r,' 
Fo4- Va 

(1/+ Jfo)  I'a' 
Ve+Vt 


tt 


It 


3foVt  

per  calorimet«r ** 


/K±JC'        \ 


-Hrft. 


It 

It 
It 
tt 
(t 


778"*"^ 

Radiation -»•  Q 

H-i-W 

a-i-w 

{f-t^)M4frO  +  t) percent. 

AW-t-Q 

Ei-t-E    


504.5 
28.38 


526.88 
549,880 


573,505 
5,534 

18,780 
125,600 
381,400 

95,300 
434,100 

4,201 

18,420 

67,439 
-35,755 
-41,465 
-1,380 
584,666 
-11.161 
-11,161 


85.4 
98.8 


94.0 

11.75 
-6.88 
-7.28 
-0.24 

6.155 


.384 

.0628 

1  795 

8.99 

6.155 

68.55 

Si>ecial  symbols,  Vc  =  volume  clearance,  t  =  measured  temperature.     Subscript  5  applies  to 

exhauvt,  i  to  injection,  k  to  discharge,  g  to  air-pump  discharge.    A  ==^. 

778 

Correct  for  steam  used  by  calorimeter,  when  necessary. 


*  Same  explanation  as  for  high-pressnre  cylinder.     Radiation  assumed  equal  for  all  three 
cylinders,  and  heat  received  from  jackets  ussumed  equal  in  high  and  intermcdiatepressure  cylinders. 
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HIBN'B   ANALT8I8 — DATA   AND  RESULTS  PEH  100  REVOLUTIONS — LOW-PRESSURE 

CYLINDER  (JACKET  STEAM  EXCLUDED). 


Quantitie:*. 


Symbols. 


1. 

ii: 

8. 
4. 

5. 
C. 

-r. 

8. 
9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

18. 

14. 

16. 

H. 

17. 
18. 
19. 
SO. 
21. 


Steam  entering  working  cylinder, ) 

pounds s 

Steam  in  clearance,  pounds 

Steam  used  by  calorimeter,  ponndi*. . . 

Steam,  total,  pounds 

Heat  of  condensed  steam 

Condemee^  water,  uounds 

Heat  given  to  conaensing  water 

Heat  supplied  to  engine 

Sensible  neat  at  admission 


Internal  heat  at  admission. 

Sensible  heat  at  cut-ofF 

Internal  heat  at  cut-off 

Sensible  heat  at  release 

Internal  heat  at  release 


•28. 


Sensible  heat,  beginning  of  com- ' 
pression \ 

Internal  heat,  beginning  of  com- 1 

pression \ 

Cylinder  loss  during  admission 

Cylinder  loss  during  expansion 

Cylinder  loss  during  exhaust 

Cylinder  loss  daring  compression.  . . . 

Heat  discharged,  and  work 

Jacket  and  Loss 

Jacket  and  Loss 


AT 
Mc 


Formulse. 


lOOiVc+Vo)*Vo. 


504.5 
9.61 


JI+Mo 
K' 
G 
K 

I 

III 
IW 
Ih 
H^' 

^^ 

//.' 

(a 
(b 
(c 

h 

B 
D 

ly 


Mqg. 


Gigk-fjt).... 
M(xr+g).      . 

J/o^Of  ••••••• 

100 — Po. 

inn  ^'^■*-  *  « 
100 p,. 


100 

100 


t?a 


Pa 


Vc±Vt 


Ps 


Q  +  Ifo  +  ffo'-ffi-ff^'-AWa 

Hi+H^'-H^-H^'-AWb 

^a  +  ffi'-IIi-Ht'-K-K'-A  U'c 

Ht  +  Hi'-IIo-W-AWd 

K+K'  +  AW. 

^a+Qb+Qe+Qd^'y^'^'^y^'^'.'. 


I 


514.11 

88,980 

8,184 

474,500 

549,880 

1,746 

8,590 

98,460 

353,600 
68,800 

899,800 

S2I.2 

3,594 

11,807 
464 

116,818.2 

-6,902.8 

561,880 

-11,950 

-11,950 


24.  Quality  of  steam  entering . 

25.  Quality  of  steam  at  cut-off. 


26.  Quality  of  steam  at  release. 


X 

'a 
a^a 


27.  Quality  of  steam  at  compression. 

28.  Quality  of  steam  at^admiifsioii . . . 

29.  Quality  of  steam  in  exhau(<t 

80.  Heat  lost,  admission 


81.  Heat  restored,  expansion, 

82.  Heat  rejected,  exhaust.. 
88.  Heat  lost,  compression.., 

84.  Heat  utilized,  work 


85.  Heat  lost,  radiation 

86.  Ratio,  radiation  to  work 

87.  Ratio,  cylinder  condensiatiou  to  wurk. 

88.  Thenno-drnamic  efficiency 

89.  Actual  emciency 

40.  Efficiency  compared  with  ideal 


a-o 

a 
b 
e 
d 

w 
R 


per  calorimeter per 

100       ^'^' 


100 


100 


cent. 

i4 


(.V-»-A/o)t/a' 


41 


E 
Es 


h 


^y?  " 

per  calorimeter.  .. 
/  A'+A''        \ 

14-^^ 

Radiation-f-Q 

E^w 

a-^w 

(^— ^M-(4«0  +  ^ per 

A}y-^Q 

Ei-t-E 


44 

44 
44 

44 

44 


cent. 


81.15 
88.88 

•  •      •••••« 

89.95 

2.056 
.084 
-21.82 
-1.266 

8.7 

.40 

.046 
.286 

10.98 
8.70 

79.18 


Special  symbols,  Vc  =  volume  clearance,  =  t  measured  temperature.     Subscript  5  applies  to 
exhaust,  i  to  injection,  k  to  discharge,  (/  to  air-pump  discharge.    A  =  =^  • 
Correct  for  f>team  used  by  calorimeter,  when  necessary. 


*  Same  explanation  us  for  high  pre^pure  cylinder. 
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DISCUSSION. 

Prof.  C.  H,  Peahofly. — The  test  of  the  triple  expansion  engine 
at  North  Point  Station,  Milwaukee,  conducted  by  Professor  Car- 
penter and  reported  here  by  Professor  Thurston,  is  of  the  great- 
est importance  to  all  who  are  interested  in  steam  engineering. 
The  designer  and  builders  of  the  engine  may  well  be  satisfied 
with  a  report  showing  the  best  performance  as  yet  attained  on 
any  engine.  There  are,  however,  some  things  in  the  paper  to 
which  I  am  inclined  to  take  exception. 

It  appears  to  me  an  error  to  report  the  dry  steam  per  horse- 
power per  hour.  The  engine  actually  used  11.8  pounds  of 
steam  per  horse-power  per  hour ;  a  sufficiently  remarkable  re- 
sult. The  steam  carried  about  one  per  cent,  of  moisture;  if 
allowance  is  made  for  that  moisture,  the  dry  steam  used  appears 
to  be  one-tenth  of  a  pound  less.  The  errors  of  the  determina- 
tion of  the  indicated  horse-power  have  at  least  as  great  a  mag- 
nitude as  this.  We  may,  therefore,  consider  the  two  figures  as 
substantially  identical ;  and,  to  my  mind,  the  making  oiany  allow- 
ance more  than  offsets  the  slight  reduction  thus  obtained.  Now 
we  find,  by  the  aid  of  the  recent  types  of  calorimeters,  that 
steam  supplied  to  engines  in  good  ^^ractice  seldom  contains 
less  than  half  a  per  cent.,  or  more  than  one  and  a  half  per  cent., 
of  moisture.  The  uncertainty  due  to  priming  is,  then,  not  greater 
than  the  variation  in  the  value  of  a  pound  of  steam  at  different 
pressures,  and  is  less  than  the  allowance  to  be  made  for  the  tem- 
perature of  the  feed- water ;  if  some  of  the  steam  is  used  in 
steam-jackets,  the  case  becomes  very  muclilnvolved.  It  appears 
to  me  desirable  that  the  results  of  an  engine  test  should  give 
the  actual  quantity  of  steam  used,  together  with  the  steam  press- 
ure, the  priming,  the  temperature  of  the  feed-water,  and  if 
jackets  are  used,  the  steam  condensed  therein ;  all  these  and 
other  important  data  are  customarily  reported  now  and  have 
been  for  many  years.  If  one  wishes  an  exact  statement  of  the 
consumption  of  the  engine,  it  can  be  had  in  the  form  of  thermal 
units  per  horse-power  per  minute,  as  has  already  become  cust 
tomary. 

There  is  another  point  which  appears  to  me  even  more  objec- 
tionable ;  namely,  the  assigning  a  number  of  pounds  of  steam  per 
horse-power  per  hour  to  an  ideal  engine  working  on  Carnot's 
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cycle.  The  actual  steam  engine  admits  steam  to,  and  exhausts 
steam  from,  the  cylinder;  and  uses  some  number  of  pounds 
of  steam  per  horse-power  per  hour.  We  may  readily  calculate 
the  steam  that  would  be  used  by  an  engine  without  mechanical 
imperfections,  and  with  its  cylinder  made  of  non-conducting 
materials ;  such  an  engine  is  as  much  an  ideal  engine  as  one 
using  Camot's  cycle,  but  the  steam  used  is  a  real  mathe- 
matical quantity.  It  is  quite  diflferent  with  the  engine  using 
Camot's  cycle ;  nothing  enters  or  leaves  the  cylinder,  but  we 
have  isothermal  and  adiabatic  expansions  and  compressions, 
during  which  steam  is  formed  or  is  condensed.  It  is  only  by  a 
mathematical  fiction  that  we  can  assign  a  steam  consumption 
to  that  engine,  and  such  a  mathematical  fiction  leads  only  to 
confusion  and  misconceptions.  There  is  one  thing,  and  one 
thing  only,  that  is  of  practical  value  connected  with  Camot's 
cycle  ;  namely,  it  allows  us  to  calculate  the  maximum  efficiency 
of  an  engine  working  through  a  given  range  of  temperatures. 
The  comparison  of  the  efficiency  of  the  actual  engine,  with  the 
efficiency  of  the  non-conducting  engine  which  has  a  similar 
cycle,  and  with  the  efficiency  of  Camot's  cycle,  gives  us  real  and 
valuable  information;  the  comparison  of  the  heat  consumption 
of  these  three  cycles,  in  thermal  units,  gives  exactly  the  same 
information.  But  the  comparison  of  the  steam  consumption  of 
the  actual  engine,  with  the  steam  consumption  assigned  by  the 
aforesaid  mathematical  fiction  to  Camot's  cycle,  gives  a  result 
which  is  inconsistent  with  that  from  the  legitimate  comparison ; 
such  a  method  is  therefore  misleading  and  unwarranted. 

Before  proceeding  with  this  same  subject,  I  would  like  to  ask 
how  the  efficiency  of  this  engine,  given  as  0.18727  on  page  338, 
was  obtained.  Using  tlie  heat  consumption  217.6  B.  T.  U.,  on 
page  338,  in  the  equation  on  page  348  we  get 

AO  AQ 

Eff.  .-.  If^^^  =  0.194 

Again, on  page  357,  the  author  refers  to  "the  common — theBan- 
kine  cycle."  I  wish  he  would  kindly  say  just  what  he  means 
here.  Kankine  in  The  Steam  Engine  discusses  two  cases — one 
for  jacketed  engines  and  one  for  unjacketed  engines.  May  we 
assume  that  the  case  of  jacketed  engines  is  intended,  from  the 
following  quotation  from  page  358  ?     "  The  case  here  studied  is 
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that  of  the  jacketed  engine,  and  it  is  assumed,  with  Bankine, 
that  the  jacket  has  precisely  that  eflfectiveness  of  action  which 
insures  the  retention  of  the  working  charge  in  the  dry  and 
saturated  state  up  to  the  point  of  rejection  with  the  opening  of 
the  exhaust  valve."  If  so,  we  have  but  to  turn  to  page  37G  and 
following  to  see  that  that  is  just  what  the  jackets  do  not  do. 
The  following  table,  extracted  from  the  Hirn's  analysis,  tells  the 
storv: 


QUALITY  OF   STEAM   IN   THE  CYLINDERS,    PER  CENT. 


High  Pressure. 

Intermediate. 

Low  Pre;*sure. 

HE. 

O.K. 

HE. 

C.  E. 

n.  E. 

C.  E. 

Cut-oflf 

81.85 
88.90 

86.77 
76.20 
93.3 
86.20 

76.6 
88.9 

85.4 
81.7 
93.2 
8:^.9 

70.2 
74.6 

81.15 
77.5 

Release ; . . . 

83.3 

77.1 

It  needs  but  to  add  that  the  steam  supplied  had  one  per 
cent,  of  moisture,  and  that  the  quality  of  steam  in  the  exhaust 
from  the  low-pressure  cylinder  was  84.3^.  As  the  steam  be- 
came progressively  wetter  on  the  way  through  the  engine,  the 
steam  supplied  to  the  intermediate  and  low  pressure  cylinders 
must  have  had  a  quality  between  99^  and  84^. 

In  view  of  this,  and  of  the  formidable  array  of  tables  and  dia- 
grams occupying  the  latter  half  of  the  paper,  I  am  led  to  protest 
that  there  is  but  one  efficiency  for  the  steam-engine ;  namely,  the 
ratio  of  the  heat  changed  into  work  to  the  heat  supplied  by  the 
boiler.  There  is  some  interest  and  advantage  in  comparing  this 
efficiency  with  that  of  a  non-conducting  engine  and  with  Camot's 
cycle.  This  shows  us  what  we  are  doing,  what  we  are  trying  to 
do,  and  what  is  the  limit  of  possibility,  and  would  appear  to 
exhaust  the  subject. 

I  thought  it  would  be  of  some  interest  to  calculate  the  three 
efficiencies  and  compare  them  with  results  from  the  engine  in 
the  laboratory  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology ;  so 
I  have  prepared  the  following  table  : 
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Sizes  of  cylinders 

Steam  pressures 

Pressures  at.  release 

Mean  back  pressure 

Steam  per  horse-power  per  hour  . . . 

Efficiency  of  engine 

*•  **  non-conducting  engine 
**  "  Carnot's  cycle 


Enui> 

'Bft 

AT 

North  Point. 

M.  I.  T. 

28,  48.  76-00 

9,  16.  24-30 

185.94 

167.7 

5.3 

6.0 

2.0 

4.5 

11.8 

13.7 

0.194 

0.183 

0.2:J5 

0.225 

0.276 

0.245 

Attention  should  be  called  to  the  fact  that,  of  the  diagram  on 
page  353,  the  first  two  divisions  on  the  left  represent  our  present 
experimental  knowledge  of  the  properties  of  saturated  steam ; 
the  other  fifty-eight  divisions  would  appear  to  represent  rather 
a  large  extension  of  the  curves  into  the  region  of  the  unknown. 

On  page  367  an  attempt  is  made  to  deduce  the  saving  from  the 
use  of  the  steam  jackets,  from  considerations  of  cylinder  con- 
densation, adiabatic  expansion,  etc.  With  an  engine  showing 
so  remarkable  an  economy,  one  must  hesitate  to  say  whether 
any  change  could  improve  it,  and  it  appears  that  the  jackets 
were  well  designed  and  applied;  but  there  is  but  one  way  of 
knowing  how  much  is  gained  by  the  use  of  the  jackets,  or 
whether  there  is  any  gain  in  this  case,  and  that  is  to  make  the 
proper  tests  with  and  without  steam  in  the  jackets. 

Finally,  I  desire  to  disclaim  any  responsibility  for  the  publi- 
cation of  the  diagrams  for  the  action  of  the  reciprocating  parts 
on  pages  324  and  325.  The  work  was  done  by  one  of  my  assist- 
ants, and  a  tracing  was  sent  to  the  builders  of  the  engine  in 
acknowledgment  of  their  courtesy  in  furnishing  information.  I 
was  surprised  to  find  a  reproduction  of  the  diagrams  in  their 
report  of  this  same  test,  and  was  more  surprised  to  find  it  hon- 
ored by  an  appearance  in  the  Transartiana  of  our  society.  I 
could  have  wished  for  an  opportunity  to  revise  the  work,  to 
make  some  changes,  and  to  offer  some  explanation  of  its  mean- 
ing. If  it  can  be  done,  I  would  like  to  have  the  figure  on  page 
32 i  follow  that  on  page  325;  the  two  really  ought  to  be  on 
pages  facing  each  other.  If  that  is  done,  the  work  will  be  con- 
sistent ;  I  believe  it  to  be  substantially  correct. 

Mr.  Georfje  L  Borkivood, — Appreciating  the  large  expenditure  of 
time  and  labor  attending  the  preparation  of  Professor  Thurston's 
interesting  paper,  and  the  comparative  ease  with  which  cavil- 
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ling  criticism  may  be  offered,  I  should  be  more  disposed  to 
praise  its  thoroughness  rather  than  to  criticise,  were  it  not  for 
the  fact  that  the  main  figure — the  figure  which  makes  the  test 
of  remarkable  interest — namely,  lliWr  l^^s.  steam  used  per 
I.  H.  P.  per  hour,  is  adduced  by  the  author  (on  pages  366,  367) 
as  proof  of  the  correctness  of  his  previously  published  "  Philoso- 
phy of  the  Multiple-Cylinder  Engine."  I  think  it  possible  to 
show — both  by  means  of  data  recently  obtained  in  tests  of  a 
two-cylinder  compound  engine,  designed  in  accordance  with  a 
system  of  compounding  devised  by  myself,  and  by  means  of  fig- 
ures given  in  the  paper  itself — that  the  low  steam  consumption 
mentioned  does  not  constitute  proof  of  that  philosophy,  and  that 
the  accuracy  of  the  feed-water  measurement  is  at  least  open  to 
question. 

My  idea,  .in  thinking  that  the  water  test  is  in  error,  is  based 
on  the  following  considerations  : 

1.  There  is  no  good  reason  apparent,  a  p?noriy  why  this  en- 
gine should  have  been  expected  by  its  designers  to  exceed  in 
economy,  as  it  does  by  at  least  10^,  all  other  engines  of  its  own 
type  "  under  similar  external  working  conditions." 

It  is  not  essentially  different,  in  any  particular  of  its  design, 
from  other  triple  engines  furnished  by  the  same  builders  for 
other  than  pumping  purposes;  nor  is  it  essentially  different 
from  Corliss  pumping  engines  built  by  others.*  Indeed,  its  low 
steam  pressure  and  rotative  speed  should  have  made  it  less 
rather  than  more  economical  than  these  other  engines  of  its 
class. 

2.  The  feed-water  test  shows  less  heat  consumed  than  does 
the  heat-unit  test  proper.  In  other  words,  taking  the  data  of 
the  test  made  April  7  (given  on  page  337),  and  even  allowing 
for  the  greater  horse-power,  due  to  an  increase  of  one-tenth  of 
a  revolution  per  minute  over  the  speed  existing  during  the  test 
of  March  25,  the  thermo-dynamic  equation  which  should  exist 
between  the  amount  of  heat  entering  the  engine,  both  through 
its  jackets  and  through  its  main  steam-pipe,  and  the  amount 
independently  measured  as  passing  out  of  the  engine  in  the 
exhaust  steam,  as  radiation  and  as  work,  cannot  be  established 
excepting  on  the  supposition  that  more  water  was  actually 
evaporated  in  the  boilers  than  the  amount  as  given. 

*  Vide  test  Narragansett  Electric  Light  Engine  or  test  of  Laketon  Pump- 
ing Engine  by  Professor  Denton. 
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3.  According  to  the  figures  given  in  the  table  of  water  per 
I.  H.  P.  per  hour,  computed  from  the  diagrams  (page  375),  there 
was  present  in  the  high-pressure  cylinder^  just  before  release^ 
lOi^  lbs.  of  the  total  HiViftr  ll>8-  The  jacket-water,  being  9.25j^ 
of  the  total,  amounted  to  1.08  lbs.  This  added  to  10^^  gives 
11 V^  lbs.,  which,  subtracted  from  11^^^^,  leaves  present  in  the 
high-pressure  cylinder  at  release  but  -jV^  of  a  pound,  which  is 
but  1%  of  the  alleged  total  feed-water.  If  the  figure  lliWir  is 
correct,  then  here  is  the  secret  of  the  remarkable  result.  This 
engine  works  without  cylinder  condensation  in  either  of  the  first 
two  cylinders.  It  may,  however,  be  set  down  as  the  only  engine 
that  ever  did  or  ever  will  operate  in  that  manner,  "  under  simi- 
lar external  working  conditions." 

4.  It  seems  to  be  characteristic  of  the  various  Western  pump- 
ing plants  having  Beynolds  Corliss  pumps,  that  the  boilers, 
though  designed  to  be  first  class  in  all  respects,  of  course,  and 
though  worked  with  good  grades  of  fuel,  invariably  do  poorly. 
Why  is  it  ?  Under  the  conditions,  they  should  be  discarded  if 
they  cannot  be  made  to  do  at  least  lOfo  better.  But  perhaps 
they  are  really  evaporating  this  amount  more  than  they  are 
accredited  with  in  the  paper.  A  poor  boiler  performance  and 
a  superlatively  fine  engine  performance  would  be  the  result  of 
incorrect  water  measurement. 

6.  I  am  in  doiibt  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  sketch  annexed  to 
page  332.  This  drawing  seems  to  show  that  all  three  weighing 
barrels  are  rigidly  connected  to  the  same  delivery  pipe.  This 
pipe  was  perhaps  2J"  diameter,  and  therefore  large  enough  to 
help  support  or  depress  one  or  more  of  the  barrels  at  any  given 
time.  If  this  rigid  pipe  connection  actually  existed  at  the  time 
of  the  test,  then  we  need  look  no  further  for  an  explanation  of 
the  figure  lliWo- 

I  have  indicated  the  inconsistency,  as  it  seems  to  me,  of  cer- 
tain facts  as  given  in  the  paper,  and  the  improbability,  in  gen- 
eral, of  such  an  engine,  working  under  so  low  a  steam  pressure 
and  slow  a  speed,  giving  the  horse-power  on  so  low  a  steam 
consumption. 

The  second  part  of  my  critique  has  to  do  with  the  statement 
of  Dr.  Thurston,  on  pages  366,  367,  to  the  effect  that  the  more 
cylinders  adopted  with  a  stated  boiler  pressure,  the  less  will  be 
the  loss  by  cylinder  condensation. 

In  the  volume  of  Tramactions  for  1892  will  be  found  a  paper 
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containing  an  account  of  some  compound  and  triple  engine  tests^ 
which  of  themselves  would  seem  to  disprove  the  statement. 
However  that  may  be,  I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
practical  men  here  present  to  data  from  a  Bockwood  System 
Compound  Engine,  built  by  the  Wheelock  Engine  Company,  of 
Worcester,  and  running  the  cotton-mill  of  the  West  Boylston 
Manufacturing  Company,  at  Oakdale,  Mass.  The  cylinders  are 
two  in  number,  and  connected  as  a  pair  on  either  side  of  a 

1  A  7  " 

20-foot  fly-wheel.    Their  diameters  are  respectively   -r^frr  x  48" 
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stroke  of  pistons.  An  intermediate  superheating  receiver  of 
large  bulk  is  placed  below  the  floor  and  between  the  cylinders. 
The  low-pressure  cylinder  exhausts  through  a  14"  exhaust  pipe 
into  a  Wheelock  Adjustable  Syphon  Condenser;  hence,  the 
engine  has  no  air-pump.  Steam  is  supplied  by  a  battery  of 
three  Manning  upright  boilers,  situated  about  100  feet  from  the 
throttle- valve.  The  boilers  are  of  standard  make,  for  withstand- 
ing a  pressure  of  160  lbs.,  and  have  a  proportion  of  total  heating 
surface  to  grate  surface  of  ^.  The  boiler-feed  duplex  pump  is 
driven  by  steam  taken  from  these  boilers. 

Just  before  Thanksgiving  Day  the  plant  was  twice  tested ; 
once  with  a  load  of  378  LH.P.,  and  the  next  day  a  load  of  484^ 
LH.P.  The  first  test  was  preliminary  to  the  second,  which 
was  the  final  test.  The  coal  and  the  power  were  the  two  quan- 
tities measured.  Incidentally  I  also  measured  the  moisture  in 
the  steam.  To  measure  the  power,  at  my  request,  I  was  kindly 
loaned  four  new  Tabor  Indicators  by  the  manufacturers  of  them. 
The  coal  was  weighed  by  the  superintendent  of  the  cotton  milL 
Following  are  the  results : 


TEST  WITH  LOAD  OF  878  I.H.P. 

Dnration  of  teat. ...   6  hours. 

Total  coal  burned  (including  that  used  at  banking  the  fires  and  to 

run  the  feed-pump) 2664  lbs. 

Revolutions  per  minute 77. 3 

Steam  pressure,  average 138.5  lbs. 

Vacuum  by  gauge,  average 26f  inches. 

Coal  per  I.  H.  P.  per  hour  (without  deductions  for  moisture,  ash, 

or  any  kind  whatsoever) 1 .41  lbs. 

The  number  of  expansions  during  this  test  was 40 
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TEST  WITH  A  LOAD  OP  484*  I.H.P. 

Duration  of  test ^  lioors. 

Steam  pressure,  average 144. 2  lbs. 

Vacuum  by  gauge 27i  incbes, 

Total  number  of  expansions 25 

Total  coal  barne^  (including  tbat  used  at  noon  for  banking  and 

that  used  to  run  pump) 6358  lbs. 

Coal  per  I.  H.P.  per  hour  (without  deductions  for  moisture,  ash, 

or  any  other  kind) 1 .88  lbs. 

This  includes,  besides  9  J  hours  of  regular  running,  a  short 
run  of  ten  minutes  just  before  1  o'clock,  to  warm  up  the  engine 
and  get  the  load  well  on  by  then.  No  coal  allowance  was  made  for 
the  slight  amount  of  steam  taken  from  the  boilers  at  this  time. 

In  each  test  the  calorimeter  showed  moisture  in  the  steam  to 
the  amount  of  1.6<^.  But  as,  when  the  engine  was  not  running, 
the  instrument  still  showed  1^  of  moisture,  I  consider  the  actual 
amount  of  entrained  water  to  have  been  a  little  over  one-half 
of  1^. 

Some  interesting  comparisons  may  be  drawn  between  the  per- 
formance of  this  plant  and  that  reported  by  Dr.  Thurston. 

Three  Manning  upright  boilers  are  here  used,  while  in*Milwau- 
kee  there  were  four  horizontal  boilers.  Dr.  Thurston  ascribes 
the  poor  duty  of  these  boilers  to  "  probably "  too  thin  fires. 
Now,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  rates  of  combustion  and 
of  evaporation  in  the  Manning  boilers  were  nearly  identical 
with  those  of  the  horizontal  boilers,  I  had  no  difficulty  in  carry- 
ing heavy  fires.  Dr.  Thurston  remarks  that  the  moisture  in  the 
steam  was  l.OSf^,  although  the  boilers  are  shown  in  the  draught 
to  be  quite  near  the  engine,  and,  as  before  stated,  ebullition  in 
the  boilers  was  quite  moderate.  I  should  like  to  know  whether 
any  correction  has  been  made  for  the  moisture  indicated  by 
the  calorimeter,  when  the  steam  was  known  to  be  dry. 

I  leave  the  data  of  the  compound-engine  test  as  just  given, 
without  attempting  to  figure  out  of  account  the  effect  of  various 
small  percentages,  such  as  moisture  and  ash  in  coal,  moisture 
in  steam,  leakage  from  the  boilers,  coal  used  for  banking,  etc., 
as  the  owner  of  the  plant  cannot  take  them  into  account  in  set- 
tling his  coal  bills.  I  may  say  that  I  have  yet  to  learn  of  a  sin- 
gle authentic  case  of  a  triple-expansion  or  quadruple-expansion 
engine  which  is  daily  operated  with  an  expenditure  of  less  than 
1.4  lbs.  of  coal  per  I.  H.  P.  per  hour,  no  deductions  being  made 
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for  the  several  small  items  stated.  Not  until  this  duty  is  shown 
to  be  surpassed  in  regular  every-day  operation  of  the  plant, 
can  the  mill-owner  be  justified  in  sinking  his  money  in  a  multi- 
ple-cylinder engine  in  preference  to  a  two-cylinder  compound, 
properly  designed. 

I  will  add  to  this  discussion  the  indicator  diagrams  taken 
during  tests,  showing  the  action  of  the  valve-gear  and  the  degrees 
of  expansion  in  the  two  tests. 

I  would  say  that  the  scales  were  sealed  by  the  Sealer  of 
Weights  and  Measures  before  being  used  for  weighing  the 
coal,  and  that  Mr.  Wm.  B.  Fittz,  superintendent  of  the  Oak- 
dale  Mills,  was  extremely  careful  in  his  coal  measurements,  as 
we  both  doubted  our  first  test,  on  account  of  the  remarkable 
economy  shown ;  he  also  figured  the  horse-power  after  me,  to 
obtain  a  check.  The  indicators  were  new,  and  directly  from  the 
shops. 

A  water  test,  wholly  without  the  connivance  of  those  conduct- 
ing the  trial,  may  be  entirely  wrong  without  their  knowledge. 
If  a  coal  test  is  used  as  the  basis  of  one's  conclusions  as  to  the 
economical  operation  of  a  steam-engine,  it  is  next  to  impossible 
to  be  mistaken  on  the  score  of  using  too  small  an  amount  of  coal 
to  the  horse-power,  though  confusion  reigns,  of  course,  when 
more  than  a  reasonable  amount  is  consumed.  This  is  not  said 
to  disparage  water  tests,  where  these  can  be  accurately  made. 
We  used  George's  Creek  Cumberland  coal,  having  small  ash  or 
moisture. 

To  deal  somewhat  further  with  the  facts  regarding  this 
engine  test  which  I  report,  and  which  Professor  Denton  has 
commented  upon  unfavorably,  for  not  including  a  feed-  and 
jacket-water  test  also,  I  wish  to  say  that  I  weighed  the  water 
that  went  to  the  boilers ;  but,  unfortunately,  I  also  weighed 
much  more. 

After  leaving  the  weighing  barrels,  the  water  went  into  an 
open  heater  and  thence  (we  supposed)  to  the  boilers.  On  ex- 
amination it  proved  that  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  whole 
amount  was  wasted  by  being  syphoned  out  of  the  overflow  pipe. 
Prof.  G.  I.  Alden,  of  Worcester  Polytechnic  School,  is  intend- 
ing to  carry  out  a  course  of  experiments  on  this  engine,  and  I 
assure  you  neither  I  nor  any  one  else  interested  directly  in  the 
performance  of  this  engine  will  be  present. 

Besides  this  engine  there  are  others  which  will  be  tested  soon. 
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Among  these  is  one  having  cylinders  of  the  following  dimension, 

18" 

jqtt  X  48",  to  work  with  a  boiler-pressure  of  160  lbs.     Another 

18" 
one  of  this  type  has  cylinders  jjr,  x  48",  steam  of  150  lbs.    A 

third  is  the  Lowell  pumping  engine,  designed  twenty  years  ago 
by  Mr.  E.  D.  Leaviti  The  old  cylinders  were  removed,  and 
their  places  supplied  with  cylinders  as  follows :  high-pressure 
cylinder,  20"  x  60";  low-pressure  cylinder,  41"  x  96".  This 
engine  formerly  worked  with  a  boiler- pressure  of  only  50  lbs. 
With  the  new  arrangement  the  boiler-pressure  is  160  lbs.  As 
this  engine  runs  but  13  B.P.M.,  I  do  not  expect  so  low  a  steam- 
consumption  as  from  some  of  the  others. 

This  method  of  compounding  has  come  to  stay,  I  think, 
because  I  am  getting  wonderfully  fine  results  in  point  of  econ- 
omy without  any  practical  difficulties  in  operation.  Even  if  the 
economy  in  steam  were  not  quite  so  good  as  in  multiple-expan- 
sion engines,  there  are  sufficient  practical  reasons  for  adopting 
this  method  of  compounding  in  preference  to  any  other.  But  I 
am  very  far  from  admitting  that,  given  an  equal  number  of  ex- 
pansions and  an  equal  boiler-pressure,  it  is  any  less  economical 
than  any  multiple-cylinder  engine  whatsoever. 

I  would  also  say  that  the  commercial  interests  of  the  day  fre- 
quently require  engines  to  take  care  of  great  variations  of  load. 
This  type  of  engine  is  especially  fitted  to  do  its  work  economi- 
cally under  such  conditions.  There  seems  to  be  something  about 
tlie  atmosphere  of  Milwaukee  on  account  of  which  engines  com- 
ing from  that  city  are  bound  to  give  extraordinarily  good  econ- 
omy. We  are  having  an  engine  built  in  one  of  its  engine  shops 
which  is  to  drive  electrical  machinery  for  a  street  railway.  This 
engine  also  is  to  be  tested. 

Mr.  F,  A.  Scheffler, — I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  table  on 
page  350,  which  is  entitled  "  Steam  per  I.H.P.  per  hour  at  Max- 
imum Efficiency,  as  above,"  which,  notwithstanding  the  refer- 
ence "  as  above,"  is  extremely  misleading.  I  cannot  understand 
why  Dr.  Thurston  should  even  have  considered  the  necessary 
work  involved  to  present  such  a  table,  as  he,  as  well  as  every  one 
else  who  has  given  the  subject  even  a  small  amount  of  consider- 
ation, is  aware  that  to  say  virtually,  even  theoretically,  if  feed- 
water  at  110^  temperature  is  evaporated  into  steam  at  90  lbs. 
pressure,  and  used  with  the  hijojhest  efficiency  theoretically  obr 
26 
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tainable,  that  the  consnmption  of  8.68  lbs.  of  steam  will  be  used 
per  LH.P.  per  hour^  and  that  if  the  feed-water  temperature  is 
increased  100°  to  210'',  under  the  same  conditions,  that  it  will 
require  more  than  twice  as  much  steam  per  LH.P.  per  hour,  or 
18.02  lbs  If  this  theory  is  correct,  and  we  all  know  that  prac- 
tically it  is  absolutely  not  correct,  why  not  deliver  the  feed- water 
to  the  boiler  at  32"",  or  even  at  zero,  and  use  one-half  or  one- 
fourth  as  much  as  would  be  required  at  110°  ? 

This  Society  is  after  facts  as  well  as  theoretical  data,  and  I 
can  see  no  good  cause  for  the  lot  of  calculations,  with  results, 
which  are  presented  in  this  particular  table.  The  title  of  the 
paper  is  very  exact  in  its  meaning  of  what  is  intended  to  be 
covered  in  the  paper.  There  is,  however,  no  "  contemporary 
economy  of  the  steam-engine  "  that  I  can  find  or  ever  expect  to 
find  in  this  table.  Perhaps  I  do  not  fully  comprehend  the  idea 
in  Dr.  Thurston's  presentation  of  this  matter,  but  it  stands  to 
reason  that  if  any  person  should  have  occasion  to  look  up 
certain  information  on  economy  in  the  operation  of  steam- 
engines,  and  the  bearing  which  feed-water  temperatures  have  in 
the  matter,  and  should  run  across  this  table,  without  a  previous 
investigation  of  what  precedes  the  table,  he  would  certainly 
become  very  much  confused  by  the  data  therein  given. 

Mr,  William  Kent. — One  remarkable  thing  about  this  engine 
seems  to  be  its  slow  speed.  Why  was  it  necessary  in  designing 
this  engine,  supposing  it  to  be  the  best  that  has  ever  been  built, 
to  design  it  for  a  slower  speed  than  pumping-engines  were  built 
for  fifteen  years  ago  ?  The  higher  speed  gives  us  economy  of 
first  cost  of  engine  and  foundations,  and  some  other  economies, 
and  is  supposed  to  give  economy  of  steam.  Why  was  it  neces- 
sary to  make  this  engine  give  a  piston  speed  of  only  203  feet  per 
minute  ? 

As  to  the  analysis  of  this  Pocahontas  coal,  it  is  given  as 
containing  about  7^^  of  volatile  matter.  That  would  rank  that 
coal  as  a  moderately  soft  anthracite.  I  have  seen  no  analysis 
of  semi-bituminous  coal  which  did  not  have  about  twice  that 
quantity  of  volatile  matter.  Tho  Pocahontas  people  them- 
selves have  never  published,  so  far  as  I  know,  any  analysis  that 
looked  like  that.  If  the  Pocahontas  region  has  any  such  coal  it 
ought  to  be  known. 

Jl/r.  F,  H,  Ball, — As  members  of  the  American  Society  of 
Mechanical  Engineers  we  may  well  be  proud  of  the  remarkable 
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engine  which  is  the  subject  of  this  paper,  because  it  is  not  only 
an  American  engine,  but  was  designed  by  a  member  of  our 
Society.  It  might  be  added  that  it  was  tested  also  by  members 
of  our  Society,  who  have  given  us  the  result  of  their  investiga- 
tions in  the  valuable  paper  to  which  we  have  just  listened. 

If  I  may  be  allowed  to  criticise  so  able  a  paper,  I  would  like 
to  call  attention  to  the  manner  of  combining  the  indicator  cards 
which  is  here  employed.  Beferring  to  page  363,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  diagrams  are  first  reduced  in  length  to  relative  scales 
that  correspond  with  the  relative  piston  displacement  of  the 
three  cylinders.  Then  the  diagrams  are  placed  at  such  dis- 
tances from  the  clearance  line  of  the  proposed  combined  diagram 
as  to  correctly  represent  the  clearance  in  each  cylinder. 

All  this  is  entirely  orthodox,  and  in  accordance  with  accepted 
methods,  but  nevertheless  is  entirely  wrong,  as  I  will  undertake 
to  show. 

Let  Fig.  128  represent  a  set  of  theoretic  diagrams  from  a 
triple-expansion  engine,  in  which  the  clearance  of  high-pressure 
cylinder  is  2^,  the  intermediate  20^,  and  the  low  5^. 

Combining  these  cards  by  the  method  used  by  Professor  Thur- 
ston, we  have  the  combined  diagram  shown  in  Fig.  129.  Here 
each  diagram  is  placed  in  its  proper  relation  to  the  clearance 
line,  and  yet  who  will  say  that  such  a  combination  can  serve  any 
useful  purpose  ? 

The  same  diagrams  are  combined  by  another  method  in  Fig. 
130.  By  this  method  the  diagrams  are  first  reduced  to  their 
proper  relative  length,  as  in  the  former  case.  Then,  instead  of 
placing  them  with  relation  to  a  common  clearance  line,  so  as  to 
represent  their  respective  clearances,  they  are  placed  with  rela- 
tion to  a  common  continuous  Marriotte  compression  curve.  This 
compression  curve  may  be  arbitrarily  located,  or  may  be  the 
extension  of  the  compression  curve  of  any  one  of  the  diagrams, 
having  first  located  the  clearance  line  with  relation  to  the  com- 
pression curve  of  this  diagram. 

In  placing  the  other  diagrams  against  the  continuous  compres- 
sion curve  of  the  combined  diagram  their  respective  compression 
curves  will  not  probably  coincide  with  the  continuous  curve,  and 
the  diagrams  must  be  reconstructed  in  the  usual  manner,  by 
drawing  any  convenient  number  of  lines  through  the  diagrams 
parallel  to  atmosphere,  and  then  transferring  the  measurements 
on  these  lines  to  the  proposed  compression  curve  of  the  com- 
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Fig.  lao. 


Fig.  129. 


Fig.  128. 


Brtt'lUj  ^  P.if f^  En-jr'*,  S.  V. 
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bined  diagram.  In  doing  this  the  compression  curve  of  each 
diagram  must  be  completed  up  to  the  line  of  highest  pressure 
in  that  cylinder. 

The  supposed  object  of  combining  cards  from  an  engine,  where 
the  expansion  is  carried  through  successive  cylinders,  is  to  com- 
pare the  aggregate  performance  with  the  expansion  of  the  same 
volume  of  steam  in  a  single  cylinder. 

Can  there  be  any  doubt  as  between  Figs,  129  and  180  which 
offers  the  best  opportunity  for  such  an  investigation  ? 

It  may  be  said  that  this  is  an  extreme  case,  but  is  it  not  by 
extreme  cases  that  errors  are  made  clearly  apparent? 


^.^ 


Fig.  181. 

With  very  small  clearance  the  faulty  method  commonly  em- 
ployed, as  in  Fig.  129,  is  less  conspicuously  wrong,  but  the  error 
is  still  there  on  a  reduced  scale. 

Figs.  131  and  132  represent  a  set  of  diagrams  from  the  Milwau- 
kee pumping  engine,  combined  by  both  the  methods  that  have 
been  described. 

The  writer  is  indebted  to  Prof.  R.  C.  Carpenter  for  the  original 
diagrams  here  used,  which  were  taken  during  the  test  described 
in  the  paper  under  discussion. 

The  clearance  of  this  engine  is  extremely  small,  and  yet  an 
appreciable  difference  appears  in  the  resulting  diagrams  repre- 
sented in  Figs.  131  and  132. 

These  combined  diagrams  often  become  the  basis  of  a  com- 
parison between  the  total  work  realized  and  that  due  to  the 
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theoretic  diagram,  and  the  result  is  generally  expressed  by  a 
ratio.    Thus,  in  Fig.  131 : 

Aggregate  Indicated  Work 

^^^^  =  Work  represented  by  area  of  A,  B,  C7. 2>,  E,  A,  =  "'^^ 

The  same  diagram,  measured  in  Fig.  132,  gives  as  follows : 

.    _^  Aggregate  Indicated  Work 

"  Work  represented  bj  area  of  F,  B,  C,  2>,  A',  F,  "~ 

Fig.  131  is  exactly  the  method  used  by  Robert  W.  Hunt  and 


Br^dUy  f  Biatm,  Xmgr'tt  If.  T. 

Fig.  132. 


James  N.  Warrington  in  summing  up  the  result  of  their  test  of 
the  pumping  engine  in  the  Fourteenth  Street  station  in  Chicago. 
The  report  referred  to  appears  in  a  pamphlet  published  by  the 
builders  of  the  engine,  E.  P.  Allis  &  Co.  of  Milwaukee. 

A  refinement  of  this  method  is  employed  by  Professor  Denton 
in  his  paper  on  the  Laketon  engine,  presented  at  the  Chicago 
meeting,  and  forming  part  of  Vol.  XIV.  of  the  Transactions  of 
this  Society. 

Professor  Denton's  method  is  to  draw  the  line  FIT  perpen- 
dicular to  the  atmospheric  line,  and  located  so  that  FB  shall 
represent  the  volume  of  steam  measured  at  cut-off  in  high- 
pressure  cylinder,  less  that  which  has  been  restored  by  compres- 
sion into  clearance  space. 

He  then  uses  the  area  of  F,  5,  C,  D,  H,  F,  for  a  divisor  in- 
stead of  Ay  By  Cy  D,  Ky  Ay  as  iu  the  former  method. 
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This  matter  may  seem  foreign  to  the  discussion  of  Professor 
Thurston's  paper,  but  is  introduced  for  the  sake  of  complete- 
ness, and  to  show  the  error  that  may  follow  from  the  use  of  a 
clearance  line  in  combining  diagrams,  instead  of  a  compression 
curve. 

To  illustrate  this  more  fully  let  Fig.  133  represent  theoretic 
diagrams  from  a  compound  engine  exhausting  into  atmosphere. 

The  clearance  of  high-pressure  cylinder  is  assumed  to  be 
20$!^,  and  the  low  pressure  lO'^b,  with  a  cylinder  ratio  of  2. 

Fig.  134  represents  these  theoretic  diagrams,  combined  in  the 
manner  used  by  Professor  Thurston  in  the  paper  under  discus- 
sion, and  also  by  Professor  Denton  in  his  paper  referred  to,  in 
which  the  location  of  both  diagrams  is  determined  by  the  clear- 
ance line. 

In  this  combined  diagram,  B  C  is  the  theoretic  expansion 
curve,  and  according  to  the  generally  accepted  method,  the 
ratio  of  area  realized  by  this  engine  is  : 

Aggregate  Indicated  Work 

Ratio  = =  0.74 

Work  represented  by  area  of  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  A, 

According  to  Professor  Denton's  method  we  have  as  follows  : 

Aggregate  Indicated  Work 

Ratio  =  =  0.84 

Work  represented  by  area  of  F,  B,  C,  />,  H,  F, 

The  same  diagrams  are  combined  in  Fig.  135  in  accordance 
with  the  compression  curve  metliod  already  explained.  The  ratio 
of  work  realized  as  determined  by  this  diagram  is  as  follows  : 

Aggregate  Indicated  Work 

Ratio  = =  0.97 

Work  represented  by  area  of  F,  B,  C,  D,  K,  F, 

"We  have  then,  from  the  same  theoretic  diagrams,  the  following 
conflicting  ratios  of  work,  as  computed  by  the  three  methods  : 


Commonly  accepted  method li^ 

Professor  Denton's  method 84;? 

Compression  curve  method 97j? 

Inasmuch  as  these  diagrams  are  theoretic  diagrams,  the  only 
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loss  of  area  is  that  due  to  '^  drop  "  at  exhaust  opening,  and  to 
incomplete  compression.  These  losses  are  represented  by  the 
area  of  the  three  small  triangles,  which  by  careful  measurement 
is  found  to  equal  3^  of  the  area  of  F,  B^  C,  D,  H^  F,  so  that 
of  the  total  area  of  F,  B,  C,  Z>,  H,  F,  97^  is  indicated  work  and 
3<^  free  expansion  loss. 

If  this  compression  curve  method  is  right,  the  others  are  very 
wrong,  particularly  in  extreme  cases,  and  therefore  ought  to  be 
abandoned. 

It  is  no  more  trouble  to  combine  the  cards  on  a  compression 
curve  than  with  relation  to  a  clearance  line. 

Only  one  of  the  three  methods  can  be  correct.  Which  is  it  ? 
Perhaps  I  misunderstood  Professor  Denton's  method ;  and  I 
would  like  to  ask  him  if,  in  constructing  his  theoretical  expan- 
sion curve,  he  uses  the  clearance  line,  or  did  he  use  line  F  H 
as  the  clearance  line  for  his  expansion  curve  ? 

Professor  DenUm. — F  H. 

Mr.  Ball, — Then  I  misunderstood  him,  and  am  very  glad  to  be 
corrected,  and  am  glad  to  find  so  good  an  authority  as  Pro- 
fessor Denton  on  my  side  of  the  question  in  regard  to  com- 
paring areas.  It  makes  just  this  difference :  if  the  line  F  H 
is  used  as  the  clearance  line,  the  expansion  curve  would  fall 
below  the  high-pressure  curve,  and  coincide  at  the  release  in 
low-pressure  cylinder. 

Professor  Denton. — That  is  what  I  said.  If  you  draw  that  line, 
then  the  area  between  that  line  and  the  vertical  is  the  same  as 
between  your  two  bands. 

Mr.  Ball. — Professor  Denton  says  further,  and  I  quite  agree 
with  him,  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  combine  these  diagrams  at 
all  to  make  the  comparisons  of  areas.  The  diagrams  can  be 
measured  and  the  high-pressure  area  reduced  by  the  ratio  of 
cylinders,  and  added  to  the  area  of  low-pressure,  diagram,  and 
then  the  theoretical  area  can  either  be  obtained  by  computa- 
tion, or  by  drawing  a  curve  and  measuring  it.  But  if  the 
diagrams  are  to  l)e  combined,  it  seems  to  me  we  should  use  a 
method  of  combining  them  which  will  fit  all  cases,  and  convey 
some  idea  to  us  even  in  extreme  cases.  Now,  if  we  can  get  what 
we  require  in  the  way  of  comparisons  of  area  without  combin- 
ing diagrams  at  all,  the  chief  reason  then  for  combining  them 
is  to  get  a  graphic  idea  of  what  is  taking  place  in  the  cylin- 
ders, and  comparing  the  expansion  curves  with  the  continuous 
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theoretical  expansion  carve.  Take  the  case  shown  in  Fig.  129  as 
compared  with  Fig.  130.  As  between  those  two,  which  is  the 
most  satisfactory  method?  Bear  in  mind  that  one  method  is 
no  more  difficult  than  the  other.  If  a  man  was  piling  up  cord- 
wood,  and  one  stick  projected  beyond  the  others,  he  would 
hardly  be  satisfied  with  his  work  until  he  had  pushed  it  back 
into  place,  and  it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  an  engineer  ought  to 
be  less  particular  about  his  work. 

Prof.  J.  E.  Derdon. — ^Tou  would  do  the  engine  builder  too 
much  justice  by  showing  only  the  lower  diagram.  You  would 
not  show  that  he  had  such  an  enormous  amount  of  clearance  as 
the  upper  one  showed. 

The  economy  of  the  Milwaukee  pumping  engine,  as  given  in 
this  paper,  is  11.8  lbs.  of  steam  per  hour  per  indicated  horse- 
power. This  is  accomplished  with  120  lbs.  boiler  pressure, 
with  a  ratio  of  expansion  of  about  20,  and  about  20  revolutions 
per  minute,  with  cylinders  28,  48,  and  74  inches  diameter  by  5 
feet  stroke. 

The  best  public  record  of  a  triple-expansion  engine  up  to  the 
advent  of  the  Milwaukee  engine  was  that  of  a  Sulzer*  mill- 
engine,  which  consumed  12.7  lbs.  of  water  per  hour  per  horse- 
power, with  about  150  lbs.  boiler  pressure,  24  expansions,  and 
66  revolutions  per  minute,  in  cylinders  about  20,  30,  and  48 
inches  diameter  by  55  inches  stroke. 

The  theoretical  laws  of  thermo-dynamics,  supplemented  by 
our  best  empirical  knowledge  of  cylinder  condensation,  losses 
of  pressure  between  cylinders,  etc.,  cannot  account  for  the 
superior  economy  of  the  Milwaukee  engine  as  compared  to  the 
Sulzer.  The  theoretical  calculations  of  the  author  of  the  paper, 
at  page  360,  regarding  the  probable  water  consumption  of  the 
Milwaukee  engine,  omit  the  theoretical  steam  consumed  in  the 
jackets  according  to  Kankine's  formulae,  which  amounts  to  about 
1.5  lbs.  of  feed-water  per  hour  per  horse  power.  But  assuming 
that  there  was  no  such  numerical  error,  the  method  pursued  in 
computing  the  various  losses,  if  applied  to  the  case  of  a  Sulzer 
engine,  would  show  that  the  latter  should  be  more  economical 
than  the  Milwaukee  engine,  for  the  Sulzer  engine  has  a  greater 
ratio  of  expansion,  and  the  loss  by  cylinder  condensation,  as 
computed  by  the  formulae  of  the  author,  page  359,  would  be  much 


♦  See  paper  DXXXIX.,  Transactions  A,  S.  M.  E.,  1893. 
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less  per  horse-power  than  for  the  Milwaukee  engine.  We  can  get 
yery  little  light  from  theory,  therefore,  to  explain  the  superior 
performance  of  the  Milwaukee  machine. 

The  percentage  of  theoretical  mean  effective  pressure  for  Mar- 
riotte  expansion  realized  by  the  Milwaukee  engine  is  89,  as 
compared  to  86  for  the  Sulzer.  The  greater  ratio  of  expansion 
of  the  Sulzer,  however,  makes  the  water  accounted  for  by  the 
card  at  cut-off  in  high  cylinder  9.41  lbs.  per  H.  P.,  or  practically 
the  same  as  for  the  Milwaukee  engine,  using  the  percentage  of 
cut-off  given  in  the  paper. 

Taking  the  steam  entering  the  high-pressure  cylinder  as  100, 
the  distribution  of  the  two  engines  is  as  follows  : 

Milwaukee.  Sulzer. 

Fedtoboiler llO.ljg  117.5jg 

Condensed  in  jackets 10.1^  17.5^ 

Entering  engine 100.0^  100.0^ 

Accounted  for  cut-off  high  cylinder 88.0^  86.0^ 

Condensed  during  admission  to  high  cylinder . .     12.0^  14.0^ 

It  is  therefore  seen  that  the  remarkable  elements  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  steam  in  the  Milwaukee  engine  are,  first,  that  its 
cylinder  condensation  during  admission  to  the  high  cylinder  is 
almost  as  little  at  20  revolutions  as  had  been  accomplished  by 
any  other  Corliss  engine  at  upwards  of  60  revolutions ;  second, 
that  the  jacket  consumption  is  7.5:!i^  less  in  the  Milwaukee  than 
in  the  Sulzer.  The  latter  difference  represents  fully  the  differ- 
ence between  the  water  consumption  of  the  two  engines.  The 
important  question,  therefore,  is,  why  was  the  jacket  consump- 
tion of  the  Milwaukee  engine  so  much  less  than  that  of  the 
Sulzer  engine  ? 

Professor  Carpenter's  test,  as  published  by  the  builders  of 
the  engine,  states  that  the  temperature  of  feed-water  of  the 
Milwaukee  engine  under  working  conditions  was  132°.  If 
this  temperature  of  feed  was  due  to  the  admixture  of  the  feed- 
water  with  the  water  from  the  hot  well,  taking  the  latter  at 
105.4°,  it  would  follow  that  the  jackets  must  have  consumed  over 
12.3;^  of  the  feed-water. 

Begarding  Mr.  Ball's  discussion  of  the  difference  in  methods 
of  computing  the  ratio  of  the  area  of  the  combined  diagrams  to 
that  of  some  standard  theoretical  area,  I  would  say,  that  his 
method  will  give  the  same  results  as  the  one  which  I  have  used. 
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The  method  used  by  Messrs.  Warrington  &  Hunt  does  not  take 
account  of  steam  saved  by  cushioning,  and  refers  the  actual  area 
to  a  curve  whose  law  is  pv^^  =■  constant,  instead  of  to  Marriotte 
curves.  It  must  necessarily,  therefore,  give  results  differing 
from  those  found  by  Mr.  Ball's  method. 

Mr.  R.  C.  CarpeTUer, — Most  of  the  inquiries  raised  in  this  dis- 
cussion are  quite  fully  answered  in  the  report  of  the  test  made 
to  The  Edward  P.  Allis  Company,  but  the  following  explanation 
may  be  of  interest  in  connection  with  Dr.  Thurston's  paper : 

The  official  trial  of  the  engine,  made  July  20,  1892,  was  of 
twenty-four  hours*  duration.  It  was  in  charge  of  Mr.  G.  H.  Ben- 
zenberg,  C.  E.,  and  showed,  without  any  reductions  for  moisture 
in  steam,  12.15  lbs.  of  water  per  I.  H.  P.  per  hour.  Learning  of 
the  results  of  this  test.  Dr.  Thurston  and  also  the  writer  desired 
very  much  to  disprove  or  verify  them,  and  finally  arranged  to 
repeat  the  test,  the  results  of  which  have  been  so  fully  discussed 
by  Dr.  Thurston. 

In  making  this  test  every  conceivable  precaution  ihe  writer 
could  think  of  was  taken  to  prevent  error,  and  his  closest  atten- 
tion was  given  to  secure  accuracy  of  results.  The  tanks  used 
for  measuring  the  water  were  arranged  so  that  the  discharge  was 
visible,  and  by  means  of  a  movable  trough,  so  fixed  that  had  any 
leakage  occurred  while  a  tank  was  filling,  this  leak  would  have 
gone  into  Lake  Michigan^  and  not  inio  the  boiler  feed-water.  Dupli- 
cate observers,  who  kept  separate  log  sheets,  were  used  in 
every  place.  The  actual  time  of  emptying  each  tank  was 
recorded  in  the  log,  and  affords  a  check  by  its  regularity  on  error 
in  counting. 

I  regret  very  much  that  the  sketch,  Fig.  133,  has  misled  Mr. 
Rockwood  in  that  respect ;  as  this  sketch  was  expected  only  to 
show  the  general  arrangement  of  our  testing  apparatus  and  the 
parts  of  the  plant  with  respect  to  each  other,  there  was  no 
attempt  at  accuracy  of  detail  The  sketch  was  made  by  a 
draughtsman  not  present  during  the  test,  to  a  small  scale,  and  I 
had  myself  not  before  noticed  the  error  in  detail  referred  to  by 
Mr.  Rockwood.     His  conclusion  is  absolutely  wrong. 

Before  commencing  the  test  the  boilers  were  carefully  exam- 
ined for  leaks,  and  a  small  one  was  found  in  the  blow-off  valve. 
This  was  stopped  by  disconnecting  the  pipe  and  putting  on  a 
cap.  Special  arrangements  were  made  to  run  the  engine  under 
good  conditions ;  as  large  a  head  of  water  as  was  possible  to 
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secure  was  carried  throughout  the  test,  and  in  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  McMillan,  the  engineer  in  charge  of  the  station,  things  were 
in  rather  better  condition  than  at  the  time  of  the  official  test. 

The  average  I.H.P.  at  the  time  of  the  official  duty  test  was 
557.029,  on  official  economy  trial  576.449,  and  of  our  test  was 
573.87.  My  test  showed  0.35  lbs.  of  water  better  results,  or 
2.88^  higher  economy,  assuming  the  quality  of  steam  to  have 
been  the  same  in  both  cases. 

During  the  official  trial  no  calorimeter  was  used,  and  no 
special  examination  for  leaks  at  the  boiler  was  made.  It  seems 
quite  probable  that  nearly  all  this  difference  would  be  accounted 
for  by  these  circumstances. 

THE   BOILER  TEST. 

The  firemen  employed  were  the  regular  men.  During  the  test 
three  firemen  were  on  duty  :  fireman  "  A,"  from  9  a.m.  to  2  p.m.  ; 
"  B,"  from  2  p.m.  to  10  p.m.  ;  "  C,"  from  10  p.m.  to  6  A.M. ;  and 
"  A  "  from  6  A.M.  to  9  A.M.  We  thus  had  the  same  fireman  for 
five  hours  at  the  beginning  of  the  test  and  three  hours  at  the 
end.  A  careful  accounting  of  coal  burned,  water  evaporated, 
condition  of  fires,  and  water  level  in  the  boilers  was  made  at  the 
end  of  each  watch.  The  result  showed  an  equivalent  evapora- 
tion from  and  at  212^  per  pound  of  coal  for  each  fireman  as 
follows : 

Fireman  *'  A,"  beginning  of  test,  11.05"  :  end  of  test,  11.04  . 
Fireman  *'  B,"  10.3  .     Fireman  '*  C."  10.3°.     Average,  10.88  . 

There  is  no  reasonable  doubt  but  that  the  record  made  by 
fireman  "  A  "  could  have  been  maintained  throughout  the  test. 
A  great  part  of  this  difference  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  dif- 
ference in  temperature  of  the  boiler  room.  The  boiler  room  is 
situated  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  and  during  the  test  a 
strong  wind  was  blowing.  Fireman  "  A "  kept  the  boiler- 
room  closed  and  the  temperature  at  about  76"  Falir.  Fire- 
men "  B "  and  "  C "  both  insisted  on  keeping  windows  and 
doors  open,  so  that  the  boilers  were  practically  out  of  doors, 
the  temperature  averaging  53  .  The  temperature  of  the  flue, 
measured  near  the  chimney,  averaged  406^  throughout  the 
test.  The  hot  gases  were  carried  away  in  a  sheet-iron  flue,  5 
feet  high  and  4  feet  wide,  containing  about  136  square  feet 
of  radiating   surface   per  boiler.     The  total  radiating  surface 
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in  the  flue  was  about  675  square  feet,  to  the  point  where  the 
temperature  was  measured,  and  in  addition  the  four  boiler 
fronts  contained  232,  making  a  total  of  907  square  feet  metallic 
radiating  surface,  directly  exposed  to  the  air,  between  the 
furnaces  and  point  of  measuring  the  temperature  in  the 
flue.  It  may  not  be  of  much  value,  but  will  no  doubt  be  of 
some  interest,  to  compute  the  probable  radiation  from  these  two 
surfaces,  as  this  loss  is  not  included  in  the  measured  loss  from 
the  flue.  From  some  extended  experiments  made  on  the  heat- 
ing of  air  I  have  found  that  ordinarily  still  air  will  take  from 
an  exposed  metallic  surface  something  over  2  B.  T.  U.  per 
square  foot  per  hour  and  per  degree  difference  of  tempera- 
ture. This  rate  is  increased  rapidly  when  the  air  is  in 
motion,  practically  in  proportion  to  the  velocity.  It  also 
increases  with  difference  of  temperature.  It  will  not  be  far 
from  the  truth  to  assume  that  the  radiation  rate  for  firemen 
"  B  "  and  **  C  "  was  one-half  greater  than  for  fireman  "  A,"  be- 
cause of  the  increase  in  velocity  as  well  as  the  lower  tempera- 
ture of  the  boiler-room.  For  fireman  "A"  this  loss  becomes 
2  (406  -  75)  907  =  604,062  B.  T.  U.  per  hour.  For  firemen  "  B  " 
and  "  C  "  the  loss  is  906,093  B.  T.  U.  per  hour.  The  total  heat 
absorbed  by  the  steam  was  7,554,833  B.  T.  TJ.  per  hour,  so  that 
the  difference  in  radiation  loss  is,  as  figured  above,  more  than 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  difference  in  the  results  obtained  by 
the  two  sets  of  firemen.  The  flue-gas  analysis  shows  only 
about  8^  of  free  oxygen  in  the  flue,  6^^  CO^,  or  an  excess  of  air 
of  only  .61^.  The  weight  of  air  in  the  flue  per  pound  of  carbon 
would  be  18.9  lbs.  The  heat  absorbed  in  B.  T.  U.  per  pound 
of  carbon  burned  would  be  18.90  (350)  0.238  =^  1,570  B.  T.  U.  If 
the  total  heat  per  pound  of  combustible  be  assumed  14,500 
B.  T.  U.,^  the  loss  per  cent,  of  heat,  supposing  hydro-carbons  all 
consumed,  carried  off  in  the  flue,  is  10.8r)<.  The  percentage  loss 
of  heat,  that  is,  the  ratio  of  difference  between  that  absorbed  by 
the  steam  and  that  which  would  have  been  given  off  on  basis  of 
14,500  B.  T.  U.  for  each  pound  of  combustible  to  the  total,  was, 
during  the  time  fireman  '*A"  was  on  duty,  28.9"^,  and  during 
the  time  firemen  "B"  and  "C"  were  on  duty,  27.9"/,  averaging 
for  the  whole  time  26.55'v. 


*This  is  believed  to  be  a  fair  estimate,  for  tlie  trial  in  the  coal  calorimeter 
showed  14,232  B.T.U.  per  pound  of  dry  coal.  This  would  be  equivalent  to  14,460 
B.T.U.  per  pound  of  combustible,  since  the  sample  contained  1.47!*  ash. 
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So  far  as  we  could  tell,  the  additional  loss  in  the  flue  was 
essentially  constant,  and  equal  to  about  10.85<^.  The  radiation 
loss  from  metallic  surfaces,  calculated  as  above,  during  time 
fireman  **A  "  was  on  duty,  was  8.0^  of  the  useful  heat,  or  6.O50  of 
the  total  heat.  The  losses  for  the  other  firemen  by  radiation 
from  metallic  surfaces  were  12.0<^  of  the  useful,  or  8.6i^  of 
the  total  heat.  The  radiation  losses  calculated  by  Peclet's 
coefficients,  which  are  no  doubt  more  accurate  than  those  used, 
show  respectively  9.0<^  and  12.9<,  and  give  the  values  in  the 
second  columns  Ao  and  B2  and  C2.  Summing  up  these  calcula- 
tions we  have  the  following  results : 


Fireman 

Firemen 

•'A.' 

A.<]. 

••B"Rnd"C." 

Ba  and  Cg. 

Heat  absorbed  by  steam,  per  cent 

*  Heat  carried  off  iu  flue,  per  cent 

*  BeaX  radiated  from  metallic  surfaces, 

Der  cent 

76.1 
10.8 

6.0 

76.1 
10.8 

9.0 

4.1 

72.1 

10.8 

8.6 
8.0 

72.1 
10.8 

12.0 

Heat   radiated  from    brickwork    and 
not  accounted  for,  per  cent 

7.1 

4.2 

The  figures  given  in  the  above  calculations,  while  approxi- 
mate, show  that  the  total  heat  in  the  coal  is  readily  accounted 
for,  and  that,  considering  the  conditions,  the  evaporation  was 
all  that  under  the  circumstances  could  have  been  expected. 
Furthermore,  the  results  obtained  by  fireman  ''A"  were  most 
excellent 

In  analysis  of  heat  losses  in  test  of  Worthington  pumping 
engine  at  Hampton,  England,  Prof.  W.  C.  TJnwin  summarizes 
the  results  as  follows  : 

PER  CENT 

Heat  due  to  coal  used 100.00 

Given  to  steam 77.00 

Carried  off  in  furnace  gases 10.00 

Probable  lo.ss  due  to  opening  fire  doors 1.00 

Due  to  carbon  in  ashes 1.10 

Radiation  and  unaccounted  for 10.8 

My  own  opinion,  founded  on  the  examination  of  over  five  hun- 
dred trials,  is  that  the  results  obtained,  comparatively  speaking, 
are  very  high.     I  found  on  record  three  boiler  trials  with  the 

♦Had  no  heat  been  radiated  from  Hue,  its  temperature  would  have  been  in  one 
case  580",  and  iu  other  case  G30  ,  to  carry  away  the  extra  heat. 
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same  coal,  in  which  the  results  obtained  in  each  case  were  lower; 
in  one  test  under  similar  conditions  the  results  were  4.J,^  higher. 
The  results  of  our  test  are  higher  than  is  obtained  in  ninety-nine 
out  of  a  hundred  boiler  trials.  Furthermore,  the  three  firemen 
employed  were  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  use  of  bituminous 
coal,  the  regular  fuel  being  anthracite,  and  I  am  informed  that 
two  of  the  firemen  never  before  had  fired  with  soft  coal.  Com- 
pared with  other  tests  of  the  same  coal  they  have  done  well, 
although  in  the  abstract  the  results  may  be  low.  Considering 
the  fact  that  we  had  the  regular  firemen,  who  had  no  reputation 
of  special  skill,  and  were  for  the  first  time  burning  a  coal  to 
which  they  were  unaccustomed,  it  strikes  me  that  the  results  are 
as  high  relatively  as  the  water  consumption  of  the  engine.  With 
one  exception  the  results  are  the  best  I  have  yet  obtained  on  a 
boiler  trial.  The  results  show  the  consumption  of  1.25  lbs. 
of  dry  coal  per  I.H.P.  per  hour,  which  takes  into  account  the 
alleged  bad  performance  of  the  boilers. 

Professor  Denton  thinks  that  the  percentage  of  jacket-water 
is  unreasonably  small.  I  may  state  here  what  I  have  already  fully 
explained  in  the  report  of  the  test  made  to  The  Edward  P.  Allis 
Company,*  that  because  of  the  high  temperature  of  the  discharge 
water  from  the  jackets,  some  doubt  might  exist  regarding  that 
amount ;  but  this  in  no  way  affected  the  total  water  consump- 
tion of  the  engine,  since  the  feed- water  to  the  boiler  was  correctly 
measured.  The  discharge  from  the  jackets  was  led  through  a 
long  cooling  pipe  submerged  in  a  tank  of  water,  but  even  with 
all  the  cooling  surface  possible  to  secure,  the  discharge  was 
very  hot,  and  considerable  steam  escaped.  The  loss  of  steam  I 
tried  to  determine  by  noting  the  loss  of  weight  in  a  given  time 
under  similar  conditions,  but  this  was  far  from  satisfactory. 

As  a  check  on  this  I  have  the  temperatures  of  the  condensed 
steam  and  feed-water,  which  provide  quite  accurate  data  for  the 
computation  of  the  relative  proportion  of  jacket-water  to  con- 
densed steam.  In  this  engine  a  surface  condenser  was  used ;  the 
discharge  from  this,  mixed  with  the  jacket-water,  supplied  in  ordi- 
nary cases  the  feed-water  for  the  boilers.  The  discharge  from 
the  condenser  varied  in  temperature  from  108    to  110' ;t  the 

♦  See  pamphlet  published  by  the  company. 

f  This  quantity  could  not  be  directly  measured,  but  was  computed  from  the 
reading  of  vacuum  gauge.  The  average  gauge  reading  was  13.84,  error  of  gauge 
0.52,  barometer  14.5,  absolute  pressure  in  condenser  1.18  lbs.  Corresponding 
temperature  of  feed-water  108.4. 
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temperature  of  the  feed-water  varied  from  130''  to  132°.  In 
other  words,  the  jacket-water  was  sufficient  to  raise  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  condensed  steam  from  108''  to  130°. 

It  seems  quite  probable  that  there  must  have  been  some  loss, 
as  already  referred  to.  This  loss  was  small,  and  no  doubt  was 
less  than  Ifo.  To  supply  this  loss,  cold  water  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  34°  was  drawn  from  Lake  Michigan.  This  loss  is  con- 
sidered in  the  calculation,  but  it  is  more  than  probable  that  it 
is  offset  by  a  leakage  of  steam  from  the  jacket  traps.  For  it 
should  be  noticed,  the  escape  of  any  steam  whatever  from  the 
traps  would  reduce  the  amount  required  to  raise  a  given  mass 
to  a  given  temperature. 

The  jackets  on  high-pressure  and  intermediate  cylinders  and 
the  two  receivers  were  each  supplied  with  steam  at  120  lbs. 
gauge  pressure,  and  discharged  the  water  of  condensation  through 
a  common  trap  at  a  temperature  due  to  the  pressure  350". 
Any  loss  by  radiation  is  assumed  to  be  made  up  by  leakage, 
which  was  known  to  exist.  The  low-pressure  jacket  was  sup- 
plied with  steam  through  a  reducing  valve,  and  kept  at  a  con- 
stant pressure  of  34  lbs.  by  gauge.  The  discharge  of  the  con- 
densing water  was  from  a  separate  trap,  at  temperature  due 
to  pressure.  In  the  computation  I  have  considered  that  each 
jacket  condensed  an  equal  amount  of  steam  ;  whether  this  is 
the  exact  fact  or  not  will  not  materially  affect  the  result.  Com- 
putation by  product  of  surface  and  difference  of  mean  tempera- 
tures indicates  less  than  20^;^  for  the  low  cylinder.* 

For  the  computation,  let  y  equal  the  weight  of  steam  con- 
densed in  any  one  jacket,  so  that  5  y  equals  the  total  weight 
of  jacket  steam.  Let  x  equal  the  weight  of  steam  discharged 
from  the  surface  condenser. 


♦  If  we  compute  the  per  cent,  of  jacket-water  as  proportional  to  the  product  of 
heating  surface  exposed  and  mean  difference  of  temperature,  we  will  obtain  the 
following  results : 


Heating  Surface. 
A. 

Diff.  Mean  ( 
Temp.  B. 

80 
95 

84 

Product. 
A  and  B. 

Per  cent.  Jacket-Water 
to  each. 

High  pressure 
Intermediate  . 
Low 

cylinders 

Sq.  Ft. 

45 

88.7 
158 

1350 

8420 

13272 

1.9 
11.9 

18.8 

First  Receiver 

283 
205 

70 
135 

19800 
27680 

28.1 

Second    " 

39.3 

27 
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Temperature  of  discharge  from  fonr  jackets,  350"^  Fahr. ;  from 
low-pressure  jacket,  280""  Fahr.  Temperature  of  condensed 
steam,  108^^  Fahr.  Temperature  of  feed-water,  ISC'  Fahr.  Tem- 
perature of  lake  water,  34°  Fahr. 

As  the  loss  of  heat  by  jacket-water  equals  the  gain  to  the 
condensed  steam,  we  have 

4y  (350  -  108)  +  y(280  -  108)  =  (130-  108)x  +-j^  (130-34) 

968y  +  172y  =  22  a:  +  ^ 

1140y  =  22.96  X. 
y  =  .0202a;  =  2,02^  x 


5y  =  10.10^  X 
5y  +  x=  110.10.^  X 
5y       _    10.10 


5y  +  X       110.10 


9.16^, 


which  is  the  per  cent,  that  the  jacket-water  should  bear  to  the 
total  steam  consumed  by  the  engine,  calculated  by  its  heating 
effect  on  the  feed- water. 

Professor  Denton  has  computed  the  results  for  return- water 
105.4,  and  feed-water  130.  The  results  for  that  case  should  be 
as  follows : 

4y  (350  -  105.4)  +  y  (280  -  105.4)  =  (130  -  105.4)  x 

1153y  =  24.6  x 
y  =  2.1d^x 
5y  =  10.65^  x 
6y  +  a?  =  110.65^  x 

5y     ^     10-65- 9  fiy 
5y  +  x  ~  110.65  ~  ^'^^' 

If  the  feed  water  be  taken  as  132°,  the  per  cent  of  jacket- 
water  required  would  be  9.95.  The  above  results  can  readily 
be  checked,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  Professor  Denton  is  in 
error.  The  105.4  is  the  result  of  poor  proof-reading  on  my  part, 
due  to  the  substitution  of  5  for  8,  but  had  there  been  no  mis- 
print Professor  Denton  would  not  have  been  warranted  in  draw- 
ing the  conclusion  stated  in  his  discussion. 

The  computation  made  with  the  actual  data  is  proof  ccmclu^ 
aive  that  no  matter  what  may  be  the  percentage  of  the  water 
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condensed  in  the  jackets  in  other  engines,  the  results  obtained 
by  direct  measurement  vary  but  little  from  the  truth.  I  am  in- 
clined to  believe  that,  because  of  slight  leakage  of  steam  from 
the  jackets,  the  quantity  given  is  large  rather  than  small. 

Professor  Denton  referred  in  his  oral  discussion  to  the  report, 
with  an  insinuation  that  it  is  full  of  errors ;  this,  it  seems  to  me, 
is  far  from  the  truth,  although  he  seems  to  have  found  all  that 
were  made — and  more.  In  the  original  report  there  were  two 
typographical  errors,  in  one  an  8  was  replaced  by  a  5,  in  the 
other  a  7  by  a  9,  both  of  which  escaped  my  observation,  but 
were  made  evident  at  once  on  comparing  with  original  copy. 
Only  one  of  these  appears  in  the  paper  by  Dr.  Thurston, 
viz.,  the  discharge  from  air-pump  temperature,  which  should 
read  108.4,  instead  of  105.4.  The  measurements  from  indica- 
tor diagram,  which  Dr.  Thurston  did  not  publish,  were  all  given 
in  the  original  report  in  absolute  terms.  The  cut-off  at  bottom 
end  was  given  as  39.264,  instead  of  37.264.  These  in  all  cases 
included  clearance.  The  water  rates  from  the  diagrams  are 
subject  to  slight  correction,  because  of  this  error. 

I  might  say  that  the  indicator  diagrams  were  integrated  with 
a  standardized  planimeter,  by  three  independent  observers,  and 
in  case  of  any  disagreement  the  diagrams  were  carefully  re- 
integrated, and  it  does  not  seem  probable  that  our  error  in 
this  work  should  exceed  one-half  of  1^.  All  computations  were 
checked,  and  the  only  errors  ydt  discovered  are  typographical, 
and  are  fully  given  above. 

I  wish  to  say  one  word  regarding  Mr.  Ball's  method  of  com- 
bining indicator  diagrams. 

The  diagrams  shown  in  the  paper  were  combined  under  my 
supervision  and  as  he  describes. 

In  our  educational  work  recently  we  have  been  comparing  the 
actual  diagrams  with  a  saturation  curve  that  would  have  been 
produced  by  the  same  weight  of  expanding  steam.  The  abscissae 
of  this  curve,  compared  with  the  actual  expansion  curve,  meas- 
ured in  each  case  from  the  clearance  line,  give  us  the  quality 
of  the  steam  at  any  point,  and  hence  this  construction  becomes 
of  practical  value.  It  would  be  desirable  to  have  this  curve  a 
continuous  one,  for  the  case  of  compound  or  triple  expansion 
engines.  After  a  great  deal  of  experience  I  have  concluded 
such  a  construction  is  practically  impossible.  By  jogging  the 
clearance  lines  we  can  make  the  ends  meet,  but  the  curve  is 
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then  mathematically  discontinuous  ;  since  the  weight  of  steam 
caught  in  the  clearance  spaces  aflfects  the  expansion  curve,  and 
this  again  is  affected  by  the  degree  of  compression.  The 
method  actually  used  simply  reconstructs  the  diagrams  on  the 
same  volume  and  pressure  scales,  and  it  makes  no  hypotheses, 
but  presents  the  case  in  accordance  with  the  facts.  I  do  not 
see  why  an  engine,  if  constructed  with  such  bad  proportions  as 
described  by  Mr.  Ball,  should  have  its  diagrams  transposed  so 
as  to  disguise  those  bad  features  and  appear  in  as  good  form  as 
if  from  a  well-designed  engine.  It  appears  to  me,  everything 
considered,  that  the  old  and  standard  method  is  better. 

Prof.  R.  H.  Thurston* — Taking  up  Professor  Peabody's  com- 
ments, he  thinks  it  would  be  better  not  to  make  our  computa- 
tion of  duty  on  a  basis  of  assumed  dry  st^am.  Well,  he  can 
take  his  choice.  He  will  find  computations  made  in  the  paper 
on  the  bases  of  both  dry  and  wet  steam.  He  thinks  it  mislead- 
ing to  discuss  the  Carnot  cycle,  and  remarks  upon  the  obvious 
fact  that  steam,  working  in  the  Oarnot  cycle,  is  not  steam  drawn 
from  the  boiler,  pound  by  pound,  but  steam  in  a  cylinder,  chang- 
ing its  condition  from  time  to  time  by  introduction  and  rejection 
of  heat.  That,  of  course,  is  true.  The  figure  stated  is  the  number 
of  pounds  of  water  circulating  and  of  steam  generated  in  the 
unit  of  time  in  such  a  system.  This  figure  is  given  in  order  that 
we  may  compare  the  performance  of  the  actual  engine  with  that 
of  the  most  perfect  possible  ideal  case,  on  a  common  basis,  and 
that  basis  a  usually  accepted  and  well-understood  one.  The 
equivalent  of  such  a  cycle  as  we  may  actually  employ,  being 
found  in  the  representative  Carnot  cycle,  the  latter  would 
demand  the  heat-supply  in  the  stated  weight  of  steam  generated. 
If  this  work  were  done  in  the  most  perfect  ideal  machine,  work- 
ing in  the  Carnot  cycle,  the  heat  used,  instead  of  being  that 
stored  ordinarily  in  the  91  lbs.  of  steam  of  the  ideal  case  of  the 
Eankine  cycle,  or  the  llf  or  12  lbs.  of  the  actual  cycle,  would 
be  the  equivalent  of  that  contained  in  about  SJ  lbs.  of  similar 
steam. 

The  drawing  shown  as  Professor  Peabody's,  representing  the 
fluctuation  of  energy  in  the  engine,  is  one  sent  me  by  the 
builders  of  the  machine.  I  was,  of  course,  glad  to  get  all  points 
relating  to  its  performance,  and  hoped  that  Professor  Peabody 
would  do  as  he  proposes — give  us  a  discussion  of  that  case. 

*  Author's  Closure,  under  the  Rules. 
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Mr.  Ball's  debate  interests  me,  but  requires  little  comment. 
The  compound  diagram  given  in  the  paper  is  that  used  in  the 
office  of  the  builders  of  the  engine,  and  represents  the  usual 
method  of  combining  diagrams.  My  own  idea  would  be  to 
adopt  a  saturation  expansion-curve,  of  constant  weight,  for  refer- 
ence, rather  than  any  compression  line  ;  in  that  case  the  cards 
would  be  located,  when  the  data  permit,  by  adjusting  the  cut-off 
point  of  the  card  by  the  curve  of  constant  weight,  by  measuring 
the  volume  of  steam  condensed  at  cut-off,  which  volume 
measures  the  space  between  the  curve  of  constant  weight  and 
the  cut-off  point  of  the  card. 

Mr.  Rockvvood  is  inclined  to  criticise  some  points  in  regard 
to  method  of  test  and  other  points  that  have  nothing  to  do 
with  these  tests.  I  will  refer  him  to  Professor  Carpenter,  who 
answers  whatever  criticisms  are  made  upon  his  methods.  I 
think  that  these  results  are  substantially  accurate.  In  fact,  it  is 
easily  seen  that  they  are  certainly  so ;  as  the  trial  is  a  repeti- 
tion of  work  already  satisfactorily  duplicated.  A  preliminary 
trial  was  carried  through  by  others,  and  the  final  work  was  in 
this  case  performed  after  a  certain  amount  of  drill  had  been 
had  ;  so  that,  having  taken  all  usual  and  common-sense  precau- 
tions, such  as  every  one  adopts  in  such  cases,  and  with  skilled 
experts  assisting  and  checking  the  figures,  the  results  reported 
must  be  very  exact,  and  substantially  as  here  given.  It  is  to 
be  observed  that  similar  figures  are  obtained  from  other 
engines,  and  by  other  engineers  making  similar  tests  of  the 
same  style  of  engine ;  all  giving  about  12  lbs.  of  steam  per 
H.P.  per  hour. 

Some  uncertainty  is  suggested  as  to  the  quantity  of  water 
from  the  jackets.  I  do  not  think  that  uncertainty  is  very  great 
either  as  to  quantity  or  as  to  effect,  as  we  will  see  later. 

Mr.  Kockwood  objects  to  what  he  calls  my  theory  of  the  mul- 
tiple-cylinder engine.  I  think  it  is  the  general  theory,  the 
usual  theor}^  of  that  engine  ;  it  being,  simply,  that  the  waste  of 
any  one  cylinder  in  the  series  goes  to  supply  the  demand  for 
waste  in  the  succeeding  one  ;  and  it  is  obvious  that,  the  more 
cylinders  we  can  introduce,  other  things  equal,  the  less  the  waste 
by  initial  condensation.  The  more  cylinders  introduced,  the 
less  the  range  of  temperature  in  each  cylinder,  and,  there- 
fore, the  less  this  condensation  ;  and  if  we  can  get  so  many  in, 
without  otherwise  inconveniencing  ourselves,  as  to  make  that 
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range  insignificant,  the  waste  would  also  become  insignificant ; 
and  we  could  then  turn  our  attention  to  those  other  sources  of 
waste — external  loss  by  conduction  and  radiation,  and  the 
friction  of  the  machine,  as  the  only  serious  wastes  left  to  be 
overcome. 

In  reference  to  the  "  Hirn  analysis,"  it  may  be  said  that  the 
original  cards  on  which  it  is  based  differ  less  than  ^(^  of  1^  from 
the  mean  of  all  taken  on  the  trial.  I  consider  them  satisfac- 
tory representative  cards.  There  still  remains,  in  any  such  case, 
some  uncertainty  as  to  the  quantity  of  steam — as  measured  on 
the  indicator  cards — contained  in  either  cylinder  at  the  point 
of  cut-off.  This  uncertainty  arises  mainly  from  the  fact  that  no 
one  can  say  precisely  what  shall  be  taken  as  the  point  of  cut-off 
for  either  cylinder.  I  have  had  different  observers  express  their 
judgment  as  to  where  the  cut-off  should  be  considered  as  occur- 
ring, and  find  that  computations  based  on  their  judgment  of 
this  matter  would  give  all  the  way  from  lOjV  Sknd  lO^V  lbs. 
of  steam  up  to  lO.J.  The  actual  figure  is  probably  exceedingly 
near  the  figure  given  in  this  paper. 

It  is  always  difficult  to  either  contradict  or  to  disprove  mere 
suggestions  of  possible  error,  and  it  would  be  absurd  to  attempt 
it ;  I  may,  perhaps,  suggest  that  it  is  absurd  to  make  such  sug- 
gestions here.  The  fact  is  that  these  trials  have  been  very  care- 
fully and  skillfully  made ;  the  results  are  confirmed  by  the  work 
of  other  investigators ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  they  will  be  accepted 
the  world  over  as  exhibiting  accurately  about  the  best  work  that 
man  has  yet  been  able  to  do  with  this  class  of  engines. 

Some  criticism  has  been  made  on  the  introduction  into  this 
paper  of  computations  of  the  economy  of  ideal  types  of  engine. 
That  is  a  matter  of  taste  and  judgment.  My  taste  and  judgment 
lead  me  to  employ  them.  What  is  presented  here  of  that  kind 
is  not  intended  as  an  attempt  at  prophecy  at  all,  but  we  want  to 
know  what,  in  such  cases,  is  the  range  still  left  the  engineer  for 
further  improvement.  By  making  such  computations  we  find  in 
this  case  that  about  25^  of  the  heat  is  wasted,  even  in  the  best 
of  our  engines,  and  that  the  engineer  still  lias  an  opportunity  to 
improve  this  best  of  contemporary  machines  to  that  extent. 

The  computation  of  the  representative  ideal  case  is  fully  ex- 
plained in  the  paper.  The  Kankine  cycle  is  accepted  for  the 
jacketed  engine  for  the  purposes  of  these  computations,  which 
means  that  our  computation  is  made  on  the  assumption  that,  in 
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Buch  an  engine,  the  ideal  jacket  might  be  expected  to  supply  the 
heat  required  to  keep  the  working  steam  in  the  dry  and  satu- 
rated state.  But  it  is  also  recognized  that,  when  we  have  actually 
built  such  an  engine  as  this,  the  heat  from  the  jacket  may  be 
expected  to  be  insufficient  to  do  all  the  work,  and  that,  in  every 
engine  actually  built  or  likely  to  be  built,  there  still  will  be 
found  some  additional  waste.  As  I  said  in  introducing  the 
paper,  it  was  assumed  that  those  wastes  should  be  taken  to 
represent  minimum  quantities,  each  in  its  kind.  These  quanti- 
ties were  added  to  the  original  computation  of  wastes  and  steam 
consumed,  and  the  total  is  given  as  representing,  thus  computed, 
a  fair  figure,  representative  of  best  modern  work. 

"  Summing  up  the  case,"  after  reading  carefully  the  revised 
discussion  and  new  matter  coming  in  after  adjournment  of  the 
session,  I  have  a  word  of  comment  to  oflfer  in  relation  to  some 
of  the  points  discussed,  and  a  few  new  facts  to  present  in  con- 
firmation of  the  deductions  made  in  the  body  of  the  paper. 
Taking  the  criticisms  in  order  of  presentation : 

Professor  Peabody's  suggestion,  making  the  computation  of 
efficiency  measured  in  steam  consumed  on  the  basis  of  wet  steam 
rather  than  dry,  woul^  only  modify  the  results  in  this  case  by 
about  one-tenth  of  a  pound  per  hour  per  I.H.P.,  but  I  prefer 
the  definite  basis  of  dry  steam  consumption  to  the  indefinite 
basis  of  wet  steam.  If  we  are  to  compute  duty  on  a  basis  of  wet 
steam  used,  we  must  still  have  an  exactly  defined  and  conven- 
tional basis  of  comparison.  The  question  would  then  be  :  how 
wet  should  we  take  steam  to  be  when  establishing  our  funda- 
mental unit  of  measurement  ?  I  should  prefer  to  take  the  wet- 
ness as  ze,ro.  This  gives  as  definite  a  basis  of  comparison  as 
the  universally  accepted  computation  of  evaporation,  "  from  and 
at  the  boiling  point  under  atmospheric  pressure."  I  accept  no 
variable  standards  that  I  can  conveniently  avoid.  The  absolute 
standard  of  efficiency  is  the  heat-supply  in  thermal  units.  This 
is  given  in  the  paper  ;  although  the  weights  of  steam  and  of  fuel 
are  also  given,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  prefer  them.  I  have 
no  inclination  to  force  my  ideas  of  standards  upon  my  friends  or 
the  readers  of  my  papers,  and  see  no  objection  to  giving  them 
their  units  as  well  as  my  own.  The  reason  for  stating  similarly 
the  efficiency  of  the  Carnot  system  is  already  given.  The  com- 
parison of  equivalents  in  the  two  cycles  studied  enables  us  to 
obtain  an  intelligent  idea  of  the  relative  efficiencies  and  wastes 
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of  the  cycles  in  the  ideal  case,  and  to  compare  both  with  the 
real  engine  performance,  in  terms  commonly  used  and  well 
understood  by  the  average  reader  and  practitioner.  The 
question  regarding  the  nature  of  the  cycle  is  answered  already, 
both  in  the  body  of  the  paper  and  in  my  discussion  above. 

My  measure  of  the  eflSciency  of  the  engine  is  precisely  his, 
the  ratio  of  the  thermal  equivalent  of  work  performed  to  the 
quantity  of  heat  demanded  of  the  boiler  for  its  performance.  It 
is  here  so  taken.  The  correct  figure  is  0.194  for  the  trial,  and 
the  proofs  are  so  corrected.  The  figure  for  the  engine  as 
customarily  operated,  with  feed  33"*  Fahr.  warmer  than  at  the 

42  42 
trial,  is  211 B.  T.  U.,  instead  of  217.6,  and  efficiency  -j^-  =  0.20. 

The  remark  about  the  diagram  of  stored  energy  simply  repeats 
the  text  of  the  paper  directly  opposite :  "  It  should,  however,  be 
remembered  that  our  formulas  are  only  known  to  be  sensibly 
accurate  for  a  comparatively  low  range  of  pressure  and  tempera- 
ture, and  the  curves  at  hitherto  unattained  points  may  take 
quite  different  paths." 

Mr.  Bockwood  assumes  that  I  have  endeavored  to  make  the  paper 
presented  by  me  "  proof  of  the  correctness,  of  his  [my]  previously 
published  'Philosophy  of  the  Multiple-Cylinder  Engine.'"* 
He  is  entirely  mistaken.  I  had  no  suspicion  of  the  necessity  of 
any  such  vindication.  His  criticisms  of  the  trial,  as  shown  by 
Professor  Carpenter,  as  well  as  by  the  paper  itself,  are  also 
mainly  based  upon  "the  unscientific  use  of  the  imagination." 
The  engine  reported  upon  does  not  "  exceed  in  economy  by  at 
least  10;^  all  other  engines  of  its  type."  At  least  a  half-dozen 
trials  of  several  engines  of  this  type,  built  by  the  same  mak- 
ers, have  approximated  12  lbs.  steam  consumption.  The  paper 
gives  the  figures  for  earlier  trials  of  this  engine  and  later  trials 
of  the  Chicago  engines,  which  are  older  and  of  a  less  perfect  con- 
struction. This  engine  happens  to  excel  in  a  reduced  clearance 
and  other  details,  and  to  have  more  effective  jackets.  Whatever 
might  be  "  expected,"  the  facts  are  shown  by  the  trials.  Mr. 
Rockwood's  computations  (3)  seem  to  me  incomprehensible  and 
absurd.  If  correctly  made,  they  might  result  in  a  balanced  ac- 
count, giving  zero  in  place  of  0.148.  They  prove  neither  the 
point  attempted  to  be  made  by  him  nor  anything  else. 
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His  records  of  his  engine  trial  would  be  more  interesting  and 
valuable  if  they  gave  us  an  accurate  measure  of  the  efficiency  of 
the  engine.  Complicated  as  they  are,  with  boiler  efficiency,  his 
figures  for  economy  are  no  gauge  of  the  efficiency  of  the  engine. 
His  machines  evidently  do  good  work ;  but  I  think  his  idea  of 
substitution  of  a  steam-chamber  for  the  intermediate  working 
cylinder  is  not  to  be  taken  as  explaining  that  good  work.  His 
theory  is  entirely  false,  in  my  opinion.  The  only  effect  of  his 
intermediate  reservoir — and  such  reservoirs  are  used  now,  in  all 
engines  of  the  highest  class,  between  each  pair  of  cylinders  in 
series,  whether  two  or  three — is  to  secure  some  drying  of  moist 
steam,  and  the  effective  drainage  of  superfluous  water.  It  has 
no  thermo-dynamic  value.  His  work  is  good ;  but  I  consider  his 
theories  mere  theories,  and  with  no  basis  in  fact  or  reason- 
ing. 

In  one  point  he  is  perfectly  right.  The  atmosphere  of  Mil- 
waukee 18  peculiar;  it  is  au  atmosphere  of  genius;  and  we 
should  all  be  glad,  I  am  sure,  to  have  just  as  large  an  admixture 
of  that  atmosphere  here  as  possible.  It  should  be  appreciated 
here,  if  anywhere. 

Mr.  Scheffler  has  evidently  not  read  the  paper  which  he  at- 
tempts to  criticise.  Had  he  read  page  348,  as  printed,  he  would 
have  found  a  paragraph  reading  thus : 

"It  will  be  noted  that  heating  the  feed- water  entering  the 
boiler,  decreasing  the  range  of  temperature  between  that  of 
water  supply  and  that  of  steam  delivery,  decreases  the  maximum 
thermo-dynamic  efficiency  of  the  corresponding  Carnot  cycle, 
reduces  the  quantity  of  heat  stored  in  the  unit  mass,  and  in- 
creases both  the  weight  of  steam  storing  unity  of  heat  and  the 
quantity  of  steam  of  which  the  energy  thus  stored  corresponds 
to  the  measure  of  a  horse-power.  The  actual  gain  by  heating 
feed-water  comes  of  the  defect  in  the  operation  of  the  steam- 
engine  cycle,  resulting  in  failure  to  raise  the  fluid  from  minimum 
to  maximum  temperature  by  compression  in  the  working  cyl- 
inder, and  compelling  the  supply,  at  the  boiler,  of  heat  equiva- 
lent to  this  waste,  together  with  that  additional  quantity 
needed  to  raise  the  water  from  the  temperature  of  its  source  to 
the  minimum  limit  of  the  engine  cycle.  Where  this  can  be  ob- 
tained from  otherwise  wasted  heat,  the  saving  may  prove  very  im- 
portant. In  this  case,  the  lower  limit  is  fixed  by  extra  thermo- 
dynamic conditions,  and,  at  the  boiler,  is  always   below  that 
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at  the  engine  cylinder,  and  its  variations  determine  correspond- 
ing variations  of  the  quantity  and  cost  of  the  heat  supply." 

The  most  elementary  knowledge  of  thermo-dynamics  teaches 
that,  as  explained  in  the  paper  with  ample  minuteness,  the  nar- 
rower the  range  of  temperature  in  the  Carnot  cycle  the  lower 
its  efficiency,  and  the  larger  the  weight  of  steam  required  to  store 
a  given  amount  of  energy.  It  ivould  be  advantageous,  if  it  were 
practicable,  to  expand  down  to  a  minimum  "at  32^  or  even 
to  zero,"  or  to  zero  absolute.  He  is  probably  misled  by  tak- 
ing the  term  "feed-water  temperature,"  not  as  intended,  as  the 
temperature  of  the  feed  of  the  parallel  common  cycle,  but  as 
that  of  a  Carnot  cycle,  of  which  it  simply  represents  the  lower 
limit  of  temperature.  In  the  Carnot  cycle,  the  water  is  always 
brought,  by  mechanical  compression,  fully  up  to  the  final  temper- 
ature of  the  steam,  and  only  the  latent  heat  of  vaporization  is 
demanded  in  "  making  steam." 

Mr.  Scheffler  finds  no  hint  of  this  feature  of  the  paper  in  its 
title,  "  which  is  very  exact  in  its  meaning"  as  he  says.  He  failed 
to  read  the  title  which  he  commends.  It  is  "  On  the  Maximum 
Contemporary  Economy  of  the  High-Pressure  Multiple  Expan- 
sion Engine  ;  with  a  Comparison  of  its  Efficiency  with  that  of  its 
Ideal  Representative  under  Similar  External  Conditions."  Its 
principal  purpose,  in  fact,  was  to  exhibit  the  last-described  com- 
parison, and  to  show,  as  well  as  might  be,  the  range  left  for  the 
further  improvement  of  the  best  of  existing  steam-engines,  and 
the  nature  and  magnitude  of  the  wastes  still  to  be  extinguished 
by  the  inventor  and  the  engineer. 

Mr.  Kent  is  probably  right  about  the  volatile  matter  in  the 
coal,  as  found  by  analysis  ;  and  I  have  substituted  in  the  proof 
the  figures  for  common  varieties  of  that  coal,  as  previously 
reported.  As  to  engine  speed,  that  is  a  matter  for  the  de- 
signer to  explain ;  but  I  presume  he  desired  to  secure  perfect 
action  of  pumps,  as  this  is  more  important  than  higher  engine 
speed,  where  the  machine  is  well  jacketed.  However,  the 
designer  is  the  most  thoroughly  posted  man  in  the  country,  if 
we  judge  him  by  his  work,  and  no  doubt  knew  precisely  what 
he  was  about  in  settling  that  matter.  The  fact  obviously  is  that 
his  engine  gives  higher  economy  at  its  "  slow  speed  "  than  do 
the  best  of  other  engines  at  their  higher  speeds.  But  it  had 
not  occurred  to  uie  that  it  has  a  low  speed  for  a  pumping 
engine.     Many  are  slower. 
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Professor  Denton  finds  no  way  of  accounting  for  the  superior 
efficiency  of  this  engine.  This  is  to  be  regretted ;  but,  as  we 
have  the  facts  before  us,  both  as  to  this  and  to  other  engines  of 
very  nearly  equal  economy,  that  is  a  matter  of  less  consequence. 
It  is,  however,  in  my  opinion,  very  easy  to  see  the  main  reasons 
of  its  remarkable  performance.  It  is  the  latest  and  most  refined 
of  the  designs  of  one  of  the  most  skillful  designers  in  the  world  ; 
its  clearances  are  reduced  to  a  small  fraction  of  those  usually 
found  in  such  engines  ;  special  attention  is  given  to  securing  low 
friction  and  perfect  tightness  of  piston,  valves,  and,  especially, 
against  air-leaks  into  the  condenser;  the  engines  are  under 
peculiarly  good  management ;  and  every  known  refinement  in 
design,  construction,  and  management  conspires  to  make  its 
work  exceptional.  Probably  the  small  clearance  and  port- 
spaces  are  a  principal  element. 

This  critic  is  entirely  mistaken  in  supposing  that,  as  he  says, 
**  the  theoretical  steam  consumed  in  the  jackets  "  is  omitted  in 
my  computation.  The  computation  is  made  by  calculating,  by 
the  Kankine  method,  the  work  done  in  the  engine,  and  the  total 
heat  demanded  to  supply  the  required  steam  from  the  boiler, 
and  to  transfer  heat  to  it  through  the  jackets  while  expanding ; 
the  ratio  of  the  former  to  the  latter  quantity,  whether  taken  for 
unit  weight  of  total  or  of  working  steam,  being  the  measure  of 
the  "efficiency."  The  quantity  of  steam  required  per  horse- 
power per  hour,  for  efficiency  unity,  is  then  computed,  and  the 
quotient  of  this  figure  by  the  above  computed  actual  efficiency 
gives  the  total  steam  of  both  working  charge  and  jacket ;  assum- 
ing that  the  jacket-wator  drains  into  the  feed,  and  that  it  costs 
as  much  to  make  jacket  steam  as  to  make  that  supplied  to  the 
cylinder  directly.  The  diflerence  between  this  total  quantity  of 
steam  and  that  computed  by  the  method  of  Eaiikine,  which 
measures  the  steam  entering  the  cylinder  only,  is  about  lOo  of 
the  former. 

The  doubt  expressed  as  to  the  reported  measure  of  the  jacket- 
water  is  shown  by  Professor  Carpenter,  and  ample  expert  testi- 
mony, to  be  without  the  slightest  foundation.  No  one  can,  I 
think,  reasonably  doubt  the  substantial  accuracy  of  the  reported 
figures.  The  superior  action  of  the  jacket  is  easily  accounted 
for,  as  just  stated,  by  the  comparatively  small  areas  of  those 
surfaces  of  clearance  spaces  upon  which  the  major  part  of  the 
cylinder  condensation    occurs,  reducing    correspondingly    the 
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work  required  of  the  jackets ;  by  the  completeness  of  jacketing 
of  heads  as  well  as  sides — the  former  being  well  known  to  be 
vastly  more  important  than  the  latter,  though  so  generally  neg- 
lected ;  and  by  inherent  jacket  efficiency. 

Professor  Carpenter's  discussion  will  probably  relieve  the 
doubts  of  any  members  who  may  still  feel  anxious  lest  some  of 
the  erroneous  assumptions  which  have  been  presented  may  have 
a  basis  of  fact.  "  To  make  assurance  doubly  sure,"  I  append 
the  certificates  and  written  comments  of  those  who  were  offi- 
cially representative  at  these  trials,  of  the  city  of  Milwaukee,  of 
the  builders  of  the  engine,  and  of  the  firm  of  K.  W.  Hunt  & 
Co.,  consulting  engineers  making  a  specialty,  in  one  depart- 
ment, of  this  class  of  work  in  investigation. 

This  matter  is  of  such  importance  to  the  engineer  and  to  the 
country,  and  has  attracted  so  much  attention  at  home  and 
abroad,  that  it  is  possible  that  a  few  additional  facts  bearing 
upon  it  may  prove  of  sufficient  interest  to  justify  their  presenta- 
tion for  this  purpose,  as  well  as  in  reply  to  correspondents  ask- 
ing further  information. 

The  question  has  arisen  whether  it  is  probable  that  a  jacket 
can  save  much  more  steam  than  it  itself  uses.  Professor  Ewing, 
in  his  grand  contribution  to  the  JSncf/clojxeclia  Jiritannica  on  the 
steam-engine,  says  :  "  When  a  jacket  is  working  properly  it  uses 
in  a  single  cylinder  4^c  or  5r<,  and  in  a  compound  engine  8^  to  12^, 
of  the  whole  steam  supply."  Compiling  the  results  of  experi- 
ments reported  to  the  B.LM.E.,  wherever  containing  the  needed 
data,  I  find  that  the  average  of  sixty  cases,  with  single  engines, 
gives  4;c  or  5^c  of  steam  used  in  the  jackets,  with  the  result  of 
saving  net  about  15;/.  The  compound  engines,  similarly,  average 
an  expenditure  of  lOfc  in  the  jackets,  saving  two  and  a  half  times 
that  amount  at  the  boiler.  Some  of  Mair's  experiments  show  a 
saving  of  four  to  five  times  tlie  jacket  steam  at  ratios  of  expan- 
sion ranging  from  three  to  six.  Cases  in  the  list  just  quoted 
give  ratios  of  six,  seven,  and  eight  to  one,  and  none  justify  the 
assertion  made  by  some  one  that  it  is  questionable  whether  the 
jacket  can  save  much  more  than  it  uses,  in  any  case.  The  ratio 
is  less  as  the  engine  is  more  complex,  compounds  giving  a 
smaller  ratio  than  simple,  and  triple  engines  lower  than  com- 
pounds, the  opportunity  for  saving  being  less ;  but  all,  in  the 
average  use  of  the  jacket,  give  handsome  returns,  and  a  saving 
which  is  a  multiple  of  the  expenditure  in  the  jacket.     Professor 
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Alden's  little  compound  expends  6^  in  the  jacket  and  saves  15^ 
at  290  revolutions  per  minute. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  reported  9.25^  jacket  condensa- 
tion of  the  Milwaukee  engine  is  probably  an  error,  on  the  basis 
of  the  asserted  fact  that  it  is  about  one-half  that  of  other  engines 
of  similar  class.  This  conclusion  is  quite  erroneous.  This 
engine  uses  about  the  same  jacket  steam  as  other  engines  of  the 
same  style  and  size,  for  which  about  10^^  is  usual.  To  base  a 
charge  of  error  on  this  figure  would  be  vastly  less  reasonable 
than  to  say,  for  instance,  that  the  Pawtucket  engine,  a  compound, 
presumably  like  others  effectively  jacketed,  should  use  10^, 
while  reported  as  the  result  of  measurement  to  use  but  5^. 
The  jackets  may  be  comparatively  useless,  but  there  is  no  reason 
for  suspecting  error  of  measurement.  Leavitt  &  Henthom's  test 
of  the  Narragansett  Electric  Lighting  Company's  engine  gives 
14.33j^,  including  7.4j^  of  its  own  weight  of  water,  a  net  13^. 
The  Plymouth  Cordage  Company's  engine  gave  10.24,^  ;  the  Nam- 
quit  Mills  engine  takes  11;^  into  its  jackets  ;  the  Laketon  engine 
uses  16^  ;  Mr.  Leavitt's  compounds,  "  Frontenac  "  and  "  Su- 
perior," are  reported  to  me  by  their  designer  as  using  7^  when 
demanding  14.4  lbs.  of  steam  per  horse-power  per  hour  under  a 
wastefuUy  light  load.  The  Gaskill  reports,  as  published,  give  : 
at  Philadelphia,  9.15,'« ;  at  Chestnut  Hill,  13^^  and  16";^ ;  at  Lake, 
10.32  ib ;  at  Schenectady,  5.2;;^ ;  and  at  Kalamazoo,  11.36'?,  in  trials 
made  by  Messrs.  Codman,  Barrus,  Williams,  Gifford,  and  Cooley, 
respectively.  Mr.  Bryan  reports  by  letter  for  the  new  triple- 
expansion  engine  of  the  East  London  Water  Works  at  Lea 
Bridge,  12.28,c  used  in  jackets,  with  a  consumption  of  13.28  lbs. 
of  steam.  BueFs  report  on  the  Lawrence  engine  gave  9«*  jacket 
steam,  and  many  other  cases  might  be  quoted.  The  fact  is,  that 
a  low  figure  may  indicate  either,  as  probably  in  this  case,  high 
efficiency  of  jacket  on  reduced  areas  of  condensing  cylinder-wall, 
or  low  efficiency  of  jacket — or  even,  as  in  the  Isherwood  trial  of 
the  Brooklyn  engine,  or  in  that  of  the  Pawtucket  engine,  com- 
paratively useless  jacketing.  The  sixty  cases  above  mentioned 
include  all  the  way  from  below  Irb  to  above  20%  of  steam  used  in 
jackets,  the  proportion  varying  with  every  possible  variation  of 
conditions  of  operation,  or  of  design  of  engine  and  of  jacket  I 
have  even  known  a  superficial  coating  of  gi-ease,  too  thin  to  be 
measurable,  to  intercept  lOrc  of  the  flow  of  heat  across  the  sur- 
face of  the  metal,     I  imagine  that  the  condition  of  the  surfaces 
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of  the  cylinder-wall  under  the  jacket,  external  and  internal,  may 
often  determine  either  a  high  eflBiciency,  or  total  ineflSciency,  of 
the  jacket. 

It  is  especially  interesting  and  convincing  to  note  that  when 
the  three  trials  of  this  engine,  and  the  trials  of  the  three  similar 
Chicago  engines,  are  collated,  the  figure  for  steam  per  horse- 
power per  hour  being  corrected,  in  each,  for  moisture  in  the 
steam,  they  all  give  very  nearly  the  same  remarkable  figure — 
less  than  12  lbs.  Our  figure  for  the  Sibley  College  trial  of  the 
Milwaukee  engine  is  11.678 ;  that  for  the  check-test  is  the  same, 
within  limits  of  minutest  error ;  that  for  the  contractor's  trial 
of  the  same  engine  is  11.91 ;  that  for  the  Chicago  engines— 3/ar 
the  three  together — is  11.94.  The  last  trials  were  of  forty-eight 
hours',  the  others  of  twenty-four  hours',  duration.  The  results 
coincide  with  practical  identity.  The  differences  are  well 
within  usual  limits  of  error  of  the  most  skillful  observation  and 
computation. 

The  appended  letters  from  the  oflBicers  of  the  Water-supply 
Department  of  the  city  of  Milwaukee  may  aid  in  removing  any 
doubt,  should  any  still  stand,  upon  the  guesses  and  hypotheses 
of  error  constituting  the  "  criticisms  "  offered.  As  Mr.  Benzen- 
berg  says  :  "  There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  accuracy  and 
care  taken  in  getting  at  all  the  true  data  and  facts"  during  that 
trial.  Chief  Engineer  McMillan  certifies  that  he  was  in  the 
engine-room  throughout  the  whole  twenty-four  hours  of  the  trial, 
and  that,  as  to  a  possibility  of  error  of  water-measurement,  imag- 
inatively described  in  these  "  criticisms,  "  "to  any  one  familiar 
with  the  situation  and  the  care  taken,  an  error  in  that  direction 
hardly  appears  possible."  The  water  measured  was  that  fed  to 
the  boilers,  and  no  other.  And  no  water  could  get  to  the  boilers 
unmeasured.  Mr.  Lewis,  of  the  AUis  Company,  certifies  the 
same  fact ;  as  do  Messrs.  Printz  and  Cox,  their  oflBicial  repre- 
sentatives as  observers.  The  representative  of  R.  W.  Hunt  &  Co. 
asserts  the  results  to  be  accurate  within  a  fraction  of  1^ ;  they 
are  "  as  near  correct  as  is  possible."  Mr.  Edwin  Reynolds's  letter 
for  the  Allis  Company,  a  statement  confirmed  by  Mr.  Irving 
Reynolds  to  the  writer,  states  the  case  sharply  and  justly.  The 
action  of  the  firm  in  reference  to  the  St.  Louis  contract  is, 
perhaps,  to  many  minds,  likely  to  be  the  most  convincing  evi- 
dence of  the  correctness  of  statement  in  the  body  of  the  paper. 

This  discussion  has,  in  the  main,  been  ba.sed  upon  "  side- 
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issues,"  and  upon  hypothetical  defects  of  trial  or  report ;  but  it 
is,  after  all,  a  pleasure  to  see,  as  a  result,  some  valuable  addi- 
tional facts  brought  out ;  even  though  the  interest  attaching  to 
debate  may,  in  some  respects,  be  psychological  rather  than  pro- 
fessional I  confess  to  a  little  disappointment  in  finding  so 
little  direct  contributive  material  presented  by  those  who  are 
experienced  in  the  design,  the  construction,  or  the  operation  of 
this  class  of  machinery ;  although  private  correspondence  has 
brought  much  information  of  real  value  to  me  individually.  I 
hope  that  we  may  secure  much  valuable  matter  from  them,  later. 

These  side-issues  tend  to  divert  attention  from  the  principal, 
the  essentially  important,  points  brought  up  by  this  peculiar- 
ly remarkable  success  in  the  perfecting  of  the  modern  steam- 
engine  ;  which  advance  is  a  matter  of  vital  interest  to  the  Soci- 
ety, to  the  profession,  to  the  country,  and  to  the  whole  human 
race.  We  should,  I  think,  after  the  completion  of  the  ungrate- 
ful task  of  fault-seeking,  finally  congratulate  ourselves  that  we 
have  among  us  so  talented  a  designer,  such  admirable  builders, 
and  such  enterprising  buyers  of  these  high-class  engines,  and 
that  we  are  thus  enabled  to  secure  such  approximation  as  is 
here  indicated  of  the  real  to  the  ideal  thermo-dynamic  engine.  I 
am  confident  that  everyone  will  desire  to  extend  congratulations 
to  these  colleagues,  who  have  done  so  much  and  such  good  work 
and  who  have  ''  set  the  stakes  "  so  far  ahead,  as  an  example  and 
a  challenge  to  the  whole  world  of  engineering. 

The  stimulus  thus  given  to  competition  among  the  greatest 
designers  and  builders  must  inevitably  result  in  further  advance- 
ment throughout  the  world.  We  will  indulge  the  hope  that 
our  colleagues  and  our  country  may  retain  the  lead  which  they 
now  unquestionably  hold,  and  that,  hereafter,  we  may  receive 
from  them  many  still  better  reports  of  still  better  work  done  in 
approximating  the  efficiency  of  the  real  engine  to  that  "  of  the 
ideal  representative  under  similar  external  conditions,"  as  well  as 
of  success  in  raising  the  figure  for  the  representative  ideal  case. 
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APPENDIX  E. 

Milwaukee,  Janua/ry  17,  1894. 
Pbop.  R.  H.  Thtrbton,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Sir : — In  reply  to  your  favor  of  the  lltb  instant,  I  herewith  inclose  you  a 
statement  from  Mr.  Thomas  McMillan,  chief  engineer  in  cliarge  of  the  pumping 
stations,  with  reference  to  the  accuracy  of  the  method  employed  in  measuring 
the  water  fed  to  the  boilers  during  the  trial  of  the  18,000,000-gallon8  pumping 
engine  at  our  North  Point  Pumping  Station. 

There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  accuracy  and  care  taken  in  getting  at  all  the 
true  data  and  facts  during  that  test  run.  The  engine  and  boilers  were  run  by 
our  own  men,  and  the  utmost  pains  were  taken  by  all  observers  to  note  the  per- 
formance of  the  different  parts  of  the  engine  and  boilers  with  the  greatest  pos- 
sible accuracy. 

Should  you  wish  any  further  corroboration  of  the  statements,  please  let  me 
know,  and  I  will  try  and  obtain  it  for  you. 

Yours  truly, 

G.  H.  Bekzenbbro, 

City  Engineer. 

North  Point  Pumping  Station,  January  15,  1894. 

Mr.  G.  H.  Benzenberg,  City  Engineer, 

Dear  Sir  : — I  have  carefully  read  Professor  Thurston's  letter  as  to  the  possi- 
bility of  an  error  in  the  records  of  water  evaporated  during  the  test  referred 
to.  To  any  one  familiar  with  the  situation  and  the  care  taken,  an  error  in  that 
direction  hardly  appears  possible.  During  the  test,  engines  No.  2  and  No.  4 
were  running.  No.  2  engine  was  supplied  with  steam  from  the  south  boil- 
ers, at  50  lbs.  pressure,  while  No.  4,  the  engine  which  was  being  tested, 
was  supplied  with  steam  from  the  north  boilers  at  125  lbs.  pressure,  so  that 
it  was  impossible  that  water  could  flow  from  below  into  the  higher  press- 
ure. In  ordinary  running  the  suction  pipe  of  the  feed-pumps  is  connected 
to  the  hot  well,  but  during  the  test  this  pipe  was  connected  directly  with  two 
barrels  which  were  connected  with  each  other,  and  placed  at  a  lower  level  than 
the  measuring  tanks.  All  the  water  measured  passed  directly  into  these  barrels, 
and  no  more  water  could  get  into  them  than  that  which  passed  through  the 
measuring  tanks.  At  the  measuring  tanks  two  observers  were  stationed,  one 
representing  the  E.  P.  Allis  Company,  and  the  other  being  one  of  the  gentlemen 
from  Cornell  University,  with  one  of  our  men  to  operate  the  valves  for  filling 
and  (emptying  the  barrels.  Each  of  these  kept  his  own  independent  record  of 
the  water  supplied  to  the  boilers,  so  that  an  error  of  the  log  could  be  immediately 
detected.  Professor  Carpenter  clearly  explains  the  position  of  the  tanks  in  his 
report.  Upon  a  very  careful  examination  a  small  leak  was  found  in  the  blow- 
off  pipe,  previous  to  the  test,  but  this  pipe  was  disconnected  and  plugged.     I  re- 
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maioed  at  the  eDgine-room  watching  all  the  observers  and  their  methods  of  keep- 
ing the  records  during  the  entire  twenty-four  hours  of  the  test,  and  I  have  no 
reason  whatever  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  the  logs  kept. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Thomas  McMillan, 

Chief  Engineer  Pumping  Stations, 

January  15.  1894. 

Having  represented  The  Edward  P.  Allis  Company  at  Professor  Carpenter's 
test  of  the  Milwaukee  pumping  engine,  Miirch  25  and  26.  1893,  I  hereby  certify 
that  the  feed-pump  which  supplied  the  boilers  during  this  test  had  no  suction 
connection  other  than  that  attached  to  the  barrels  in  which  the  feed-water  was 
measured,  and  that  there  was  no  steam  or  water  pressure  alx)ut  the  plant  higher 
than  65  lbs.,  excepting  on  boilers  supplying  steam  for  the  test,  consequently 
there  could  have  been  no  water  supplied  to  the  said  boilers  by  leakage  or  other- 
wise beyond  the  amount  measured  in  the  barrels  attached  to  the  feed-pump. 

J  NO.  H.  Lewis. 

January  15,  1894. 

We,  the  undersigned,  having  been  present  during  Professor  Carpenter's  test 
of  the  Milwaukee  pumping  engine,  do  hereby  certify  that  we  kept  tally  sheets 
lndep<fndent  of  those  kept  by  Professor  Carpenter's  assistants,  showing  the 
amount  of  water  fed  to  the  boilers,  an4  the  weight  of  coal  burned,  and  that  the 
figures  for  water  and  coal  consumption  given  in  Professor  Carpenter's  report  of 
the  test  are  in  accordance  with  our  tally  sheets,  and  are,  to  the  best  of  our 
knowledge  and  belief,  correct. 

Carl  J.  Printz, 
James  L.  Cox. 

Chicago,  III.,  January  17,  1894. 
Db.  R.  H.  Thtbston,  Sibley  College, 

Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Sir: — Yours  of  January  11  is  at  hand,  and  some  points  in  it  make  it 
seem  desirable  that  we  should  go  to  some  length  to  emphasize  certain  points 
regarding  the  test  of  the  Milwaukee  engine.  It  would  seem  that  there  is  quite  a 
feeling  that  the  figures  shown  by  Professor  Carpenter's  test  are  not  correct,  but 
why  the  figures  should  be  questioned  by  any  fair-minded  engineer  who  has  read 
the  report  carefully  I  am  unable  to  understand.  Of  course,  it  is  easy  to  say  "  I 
don't  believe  it."  but  if  one  has  read  the  details  of  the  report  carefully,  he  could 
liardly  make  the  statement  without  questioning  the  honesty  of  those  making  the 
test,  and  this  is  something  no  one  would  be  warranted  in  doing  without  having 
some  proof  or  reasonable  argument  in  support  of  his  contention. 

In  the  first  place,  the  official  test  of  the  engine  had  taken  place  several  months 
before,  so  that,  as  far  as  The  Edward  P.  Allis  Company  was  concerned,  they  had 
nothing  at  stake,  and  no  hope  of  compensation  for  any  higher  duty  shown. 

As  explained  in  Professor  Carpenter's  report,  the  test  was  made  partially  to 
afford  the  students  practical  work  in  testing  a  high-class  engine,  and  certainly 
there  could  have  been  no  incentive  but  to  show  the  facts  in  the  case.     At  the 

28 
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time  tbe  test  was  made  the  engine  was  running  at  its  usual  speed,  and  under 
every-day  working  conditions,  and  no  special  preparations  were  made  for  the 
test,  ezceptiug  to  take  such  precautions  as  to  insure  absolute  accuracy  in  the 
results  obtained.  Tbe  engine  and  boilers  were  operated  by  the  regular  crews 
employed  by  the  city,  and  were  under  tbe  direction  of  Mr.  Thomas  McMillan, 
chief  engineer  in  charge  of  all  the  city  pumping  stations,  and  Mr.  Hamilton, 
chief  engineer  in  charge  of  the  North  Point  Station.  Tbe  Edward  P.  Allis 
Company  furnished  a  set  of  observers  to  keep  duplicate  tally  sheets  of  water  fed 
to  boilers,  coal  burned,  gauge  readings,  etc.,  simply  to  insure  the  correctness  of 
the  records  by  comparing  them  with  those  of  the  Cornell  observers. 

As  to  the  amount  of  water  fed  to  the  boilers,  and  the  evaporation,  we  would 
say  that  during  the  test  the  boilers  were  fed  by  a  pump  driven  from  one  of  the 
main  pump  plungers,  which  feed-pump  ordinarily  takes  its  supply  from  the  hot 
well  on  the  overflow  pipe  of  the  air-pump ;  but  during  this  test  the  suction  pipe 
from  the  hot  well  to  the  feed-pump  was  disconnected^  and  the  orUy  suction  con- 
nection for  the  feed-pump  was  that  attached  to  the  supply  barrels,  the  water  in 
these  all  having  to  pass  through  the  measuring  barrels. 

Now,  as  to  leakage,  at  the  time  of  the  test  one  of  the  old  compound  engines 
was  in  operation,  taking  its  steam  from  the  old  boilers,  located  under  the  boiler 
house  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  building,  the  pressure  on  these  boilers  being 
about  60  lbs.  per  square  inch  ;  and  as  this  was  the  highest  steam  pressure  about 
the  building,  excepting  that  on  the  hollers  under  test  (125  lbs.),  there  could  have 
been  no  steam  leak  into  the  steam-pipe  or  boilers  of  the  engine  under  test.     The 

j  highest  water  pressure  about  the  building  was  that  on  the  city  mains  (about  65 

t  lbs.),  so  that  no  water  could  have  leaked  into  the  boilers  from  any  source. 

To  condense  the  above  :  There  was  no  steam  or  water  pressure  about  the 
plant  equal  to  more  than  one-half  the  pressure  on  the  boilers  under  test,  con- 

j  sequently  there  could  have  been  no  leakage  into  the  system  under  test. 

Regarding  the  evaporation,  your  mention  of  the  Boston  correspondent's  doubt 

i  leads  us  to  infer  that  the  amount  of  water  evaporated  per  pound  of  coal  is  con. 

sidered  too  small,  or,  in  other  words,  the  amount  of  coal  burned  would  indicate 
that  more  water  might  have  been  evaporated  than  was  shown  by  the  records. 
As  Professor  Carpenter's  test  was  to  be  an  efficiency  test  of  the  engine,  only,  no 
special  effort  was  made  to  obtai-n  the  highest  possible  boiler  efficiency,  and  the 
amount  of  coal  burned  per  square  foot  of  grate  (about  7  lbs.),  and  the  water 
evaporated  per  square  foot  of  heating  surface  (1|  lbs.),  show  that  more  boilers 

',  were  in  use  than  were  required,  and  it  is  a  fact  that  these  four  boilers  bum  at 

least  50^  more  coal  and  generate  50^  more  steam  when  required  to  operate  a  12,- 
000,000-gallon  compound  engine  in  addition  to  supplying  steam  to  the  18,000,000- 
gallon  triple.  With  four  boilers  supplying  steam  only  to  the  triple  engine,  the 
grate  surface  should  have  been  reduced  in  order  to  obtain  the  best  results  from 

>  the  coal,  but  owing  to  the  fact  that  these  boilers  have  to  do  considerably  more 

work  at  times,  it  is  desirable  that  the  grate  area  remain  as  it  is.     The  evapora- 

r  tion  shown,  however  (10. 88^*  from  and  at  212°  per  pound  of  combustible),  is  not 

'>  far  from  the  average  evaporation  shown  in  Mr.  George  H.  Barrus's  boiler  tests 

for  plain  horizontal  tubular  boilers  with  Cumberland  bituminous  coal.  The 
evaporation,  however,  would  have  been  11.41^  from  and  at  212°  per  pound  of 
combustible,  had  firemen  B  and  C  (who  were  not  familiar  with  the  coal)  been  as 
skillful  as  fireman  A  ;  and  as  the  duty  per  1,000  lbs.  of  feed-water  was  the  same 
during  the  watches  of  all  three  firemen,  it  is  evident  that  the  greater  amount  of 
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cool  barm^  during  B  and  C*a  watches  was  entirely  due  to  their  handling  of  the 
fires.  Tiie  boilers  are  of  the  ordinary  horizontal  tubular  type,  with  common 
biick  settings,  and  no  feed-water  heater  or  economizer  is  in  use  ;  and  with 
boilers  of  this  type  we  find  it  difficult  to  get  an  evaporation  of  more  than  9  lbs. 
of  water  per  pound  of  coal  under  actual  every-day  conditions,  and  cannot  under 
any  conditions  approach  the  high  evaporation  claimed  for  certain  types  of  inter- 
nally fired  boilers,  which  boilers  your  Boston  critic  may  have  in  mind  when  he 
questions  the  evaporation  at  Milwaukee.  As  confirming  Milwaukee  test,  the 
test  of  the  three  similar  engines  in  Chicago  may  be  taken,  and  as  this  test  was 
by  another  party  of  experts,  who  were  employed  by  the  city  of  Chicago  to  deter- 
mine only  whether  the  contract  duty  had  been  attained,  we  see  no  reason  why 
their  figures  should  be  questioned.  The  duty  per  1,000  lbs.  of  feed-water 
was  148,958,000  foot-lbs.,  and  the  duty  per  1,000  lbs.  of  dry  steam  was  above 
151,000,000  foot-lbs.,  the  figures  being  the  average  for  three  engines  during  a 
continuous  48-hour  test.  The  dry  steam  per  I.  H.  P.  was  11.97  lbs.,  being  an 
average  for  the  three  engines.  The  boilers  at  Chicago  are  also  of  the  ordinary 
horizontal  tubular  type,  but  are  fitted  with  down-draught  srooke-consutning 
furnaces,  and  the  evaporation  per  pound  of  combustible,  with  feed- water  212°, 
was  9.9  lbs.  against  10.76  lbs.  at  Milwaukee.  As  far  as  the  steam  per  I.  H.  P.  is 
concerned,  there  are  many  reasons  why  the  Chicago  performance  should  not 
equal  that  of  the  Milwaukee  engine. 

First.  The  Chicago  engines  were  designed  more  than  two  years  before  the 
Milwaukee  engine,  and  did  not  represent  our  latest  practice. 

Second.  The  clearance  in  the  low-pressure  cylinder  at  Chicago  is  2.51^, 
against  }  of  one  per  cent,  clearance  in  the  low-pressure  cylinder  of  the  Milwaukee 
engine. 

Third.  The  piston  speed  of  the  Chicago  engines  is  162  feet  per  minute, 
against  203  feet  piston  speed  with  the  Milwaukee  engine. 

Fourth.  The  Chicago  engines  are  supplied  with  steam  at  120  lbs.  per  square 
inch,  while  the  Milwaukee  engine  is  supplied  with  steam  at  125  lbs.  per 
square  inch. 

While  some  of  these  differences  have,  perhaps,  but  little  infiuence  on  the 
results,  they  all  point  in  the  direction  of  better  economy  with  the  Milwaukee 
engine. 

As  far  as  I  can  see,  the  methods  employed  in  determining  the  amount  of  steam 
used,  etc.,  ai  Milwaukee  were  of  the  simplest  and  most  direct  kind,  and  as  little 
liable  to  error  as  any  system  that  could  have  been  used. 

That  we  have  entire  faith  in  the  performance  of  this  type  of  engine  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  we  have  recently  contracted  to  furnish  two  engines,  in  general 
design  like  the  Milwaukee  machine,  for  the  city  of  St.  lA)ui8,  Mo.,  at  a  very  low 
price  ($23,000  below  the  lowest  other  bidder),  relying  on  the  bonus  offered  ($1,000 
per  1,000,000  for  all  duty  above  125,000,000)  to  bring  the  price  of  the  engines  up 
to  the  figures  at  which  they  would  ordinarily  be  sold,  and  we  must  get  at  least 
140,000,000  duty  in  order  to  do  this,  and  we  fully  expect  to  get  150,000,000  duty 
on  the  test. 

Simply  because  the  record  is  higher  than  has  heretofore  been  shown,  should 
not  be  considered  reason  for  discrediting  the  figures,  and  perhaps,  after  Mr. 
Leavitt's  new  engine,  now  building  for  the  Chestnut  Hill  Station,  Boston,  has 
made  the  record  that  is  expected  of  it  and  that  it  should  make,  less  doubt  will 
be  expressed  regarding  the  developing  of  the  I.  H.  P.  for  11.68  lbs.  of  dry  steam. 
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The  Milwaukee  engine  ran,  during  the  year  1893,  8,400  boors  at  fall  speed,  or 
an  average  of  23  hours  per  day  for  865  days,  which  would  seem  to  show  that  high 
duty  can  be  secured  without  sacrificing  reliabilitj.  We  should  be  glad  to  see  the 
proof  sheets  of  jour  amended  paper,  before  it  finally  goes  to  press,  if  yon  can  con- 
veniently send  them  to  us,  and  in  tlie  meantime  should  be  glad  to  furnish  you  any 
information  at  our  command. 

Yours  truly. 

The  Edwakd  P.  Allis  Compaht. 

By  Edwin  Reynolds,  Supt. 


Thb  Bobebt  W.  Hunt  &  Co.  Bureau  of  Inspection  and  Tests. 

Chicago.  III.,  January  26.  1894. 
Prof.  R.  H.  Thurston,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

My  dear  Sir : — In  reply  to  your  inquiry  of  January  11,  concerning  the  accuracy 

of  the  "  water  consumption  *'  during  the  test  of  the  Milwaukee  pumping  engine, 

we  would  say  that  oar  Mr.  McMynn  was  present  at  the  trial,  from  6  o*clock, 

p.  M.,  March  25,  1893,  until  the  end  of  the  trial.     He  says  that  as  far  as  he  saw 

everything  was  accurate,  and  the  method  of  testing  was  the  most  approved. 

As  far  as  he  could  see  all  the  readings  were  checked,  and  he  pays  that  he  has 

no  doubt  that  the  results  are  correct  within  1%.    Of  course  you  will  understand 

that  we  cannot  furnish  a  statement  certifying  to  the  absolute  accuracy  of  the  test, 

j  since  our  representative  was  present  only  at  the  invitation  of  Professor  Carpenter ; 

but  we  have  no  doubt  in  saying  that  the  results  are  as  near  correct  as  possible, 

since  they  correspond  closely  with  tests  which  we  have  made  on  a  similar  engine. 

I  remain,  yours  truly, 

Robert  W.  Hunt. 
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DLXXIII.* 

EXPERIMENTAL  DETERMINATION  OF  THE  EFFECT 
OF  WATER  IN  STEAM  ON  THE  ECONOMY  OF  THE 
STEAM  ENGINE. 

BY  R.  C.  CARPENTER,  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 

(Member  of  the  Society), 

AND  L.  8.  MARKS 

(Fellow  of  Sibley  College). 


To  Calorimeter 


The  following  experiment  was  performed  by  L.  S.  Marks, 
B.S.,  graduate  of  Mason's  College,  England,  a  graduate  student 
in  Sibley  College,  and  by  H.  H.  Tracy,  M.E.,  graduate  of  Cornell 
University.  The  experiment  was  undertaken  for  the  purpose 
of  finding  what  effect  on  the  economy  of  a  plain  slide  valve 

engine  was  produced  by  intro- 
ducing, by  condensation,  large 
quantities  of  water  in  the  steam 
supplied  the  engine.  This  was 
accomplished  by  surrounding 
that  portion  of  the  steam  pipe 
which  had  a  vertical  direction 
with  a  jacket  or  vessel  of  gal- 
vanized iron,  with  a  radius 
about  1^  inches  greater  than 
the  steam  pipe.  This  vessel 
was  filled  a  greater  or  less  distance  with  cold  water,  and  acted 
very  eflBiciently  to  condense  the  steam  in  the  main  pipe.  The 
amount  of  steam  condensed  was  practically  proportional  to  the 
height  of  water  maintained  in  this  jacket,  which  was  readily 
regulated  by  valves  on  the  water  pipes  supplying  water,  and  on 
the  pipes  leading  from  the  jacket  for  discharge  of  water. 
No  difficulty  was  experienced  in  condensing  by  this  method 

*  Presented  at  the  New  York  Meeting  (December,  1898)  of  the  American 
Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  and  forming  part  of  Volume  XV,  of  the  Tram- 
actioni. 


COLLCCTINQ   NIPPLC   FOR  CALORIMCTCR 

Fio.  109. 
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any  desired  proportion  of  the  steam,  but  considerable  trouble 
was  caused  when  the  problem  of  securing  an  average  sample 
for  determination  of  quality  in  a  calorimeter  came  up  for  solu- 


Crank 


Fio.  110. — Sample  diagrams  40  Spring. 


tion.  After  various  trials,  which  consumed  much  time  and 
patience,  a  collecting  nipple  perforated  with  large  holes  was 
screwed  completely  across  the  main  steam-pipe,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  109,  somewhat  beyond  the  water  jacket.  The  collecting 
nipple  was  horizontal,  the  main  pipe  vertical.  A  separating 
calorimeter  was  used  for  determining  the  per  cent,  of  moisture, 
and  gave  results  when  in  this  position  nearly  proportional  to 
the  height  of  water  in  the  steam  jacket,  and,  from  some  check 
experiments  made  by  comparison  with  the  heat  given  to  the 
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jacket  ■water,  is  believed  to  give  results  which  are  essentially 
accurate. 

The  engine  tested  was  a  plain  slide  valve  engine  with  throt- 
tling governor,  and  fitted  with  an  Alden  brake  for  absorbing  the 
power.  The  dimensions  were  :  Diameter,  6  inches ;  length  of 
stroke,  8  inches  ;  clearance  by  measurement  at  head  end,  13.05;£, 
at  crank  end,  12.51;^. 

The  brake  load  was  maintained  at  such  a  point  that  the  gov- 
ernor was  well  open  and  had  little  or  no  Uirottiing  effect  on 
the  steam.  Sample  cards  taken  with  a  40  spring  are  shown  in 
Pig,  110,  which  were  nearly  constant  in  all  the  runs. 

While  the  experiment  consumed  a  great  amount  of  time,  it  is 
not  considered  necessary  to  take  a  great  amount  of  space  in 
describing  the  details,  save  that  we  may  mention  that  great  care 
was  taken  to  secure  accuracy  in  all  the  results. 

The  scheme  of  the  ex.periment  was  in  each  case  to  maintain 
all  conditions,  as  nearly  as  possible,  constant,  except  that  relat- 
ing to  the  quality  of  the  steam. 

The  observations  made  were  of  engine  speed,  temperature  of 
exhaust  and  condensed  steam,  of  injection  and  discharge  water, 
pressure  of  steam  in  steam  chest  and  condenser,  weight  of  con- 
densed steam,  and  volume  of  condensing  water. 

No  observations  were  made  nntil  all  the  conditions  became 
constant,  in  any  case. 

The  following  are  the  results  of  the  test  in  tabular  form : 
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CALORIMETER  LOO. 
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*  The  qnaliij  of  xteam  is  obiaiiied  from  tlie  formula 

1  -  X  =  (W  -  It)  ■*■  i^V  +  ") 
Where  X  =  quality  of  ihe  iternn, 
IV  =  weight  of  water, 
a>  =  weight  of  exIiauBt  BteKm. 

Jt  =  weiglit  of  Sieara  condensed  by  radialion  from  calorimeter,  and 
is  fouDd  b;  experiment. 
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LOG  OF  TEST  C.    a»rH  MARCH. 
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LOG  OF  TEST  E.     BOTB  MARCH. 
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The  following  table  siimm&rizes  the  results  obtained  from  the 
log : 
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From  this  table  a  curve  coordinating  consumption  of  dry 
steam  with  quality  of  steam  used  has  been  plotted  (Fig.  Ill)  and 
shows  that  throughout  the  range  of  qualities  uged  the  consumption 
of  dry  steam  "per  iiidicated  horse-poiver  and  per  hour  remains  prac- 
ticaUy  constant,  and  would  seem  to  indicate  that,  for  the  engine 
under  consideration,  the  water  was  an  inert  quantity,  doing 
neither  good  nor  liarm. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  apply  Hirn's  analysis  to  the  experi- 
ments described.  It  was  found,  however,  that  if  the  usual 
assumption  were  made  of  dry  steam  filling  the  clearance  space 
large  errors  would  be  produced  in  the  result.  These  errors, 
due  to  unknown  quantities  of  moisture  in  the  clearance  spaces, 
were  sufficient  to  make  the  entire  application  untrustworthy  and 
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of  no  value.  The  facts  known  regarding  the  exchanges  of  heat 
from  ateam  to  metal  would  also  seem  to  make  the  results  of  this 
experiment  appear  reasonable,  since  it  has  been  well  estahliBhed, 
that  the  water  in  steam  rapidly  increases  during  admission,  that 
some  evaporation  occurs  during  expansion,  but  that  at  no  time 
during  the  steam-stroke  is  the  quality  of  steam  in  the  cylinder 
equal  to  that  in  the  main  steam  pipe ;  in  other  words,  even  when 
using  dry  steam,  there  is  very  much  more  condensation  than 
evaporation.    This  being  the  case,  it  is  difficolt  to  aee  how  the 
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heat  stored  in  any  excessive  amount  of  water  can  be  utilized  by 
conversion  into  work. 

The  following  discussion  of  the  results  by  Mr.  L.  S-  Marks 
introduces  several  additional  points  of  interest. 

It  is  well  known  that  with  initially  dry  steam  and  unjacketed 
cylinders,  water  is  always  present  in  the  cylinder  except  at  the 
end  of  exhaust ;  so  that  extra  water,  if  present,  could  not  be 
evaporated  till  then,  and  hence  its  effect  can  only  be  to  raise  the 
back-pressure  line. 

The  quantity  of  heat  in  the  entrained  water  remains  un- 
changed during  admission  ;  during  expansion  some  of  it  is  given 
up  by  conduction  to  the  steam,  and  therefore  raises  the  expan- 
sion line.  The  same,  however,  occurs  during  the  exhaost,  rais- 
ing the  back-pressure  line. 
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The  probable  action  of  the  heat  in  the  entrained  water  is 
this :  during  admission  it  does  no  work ;  daring  expansion  it 
increases  the  store  of  heat  available  for  conduction  to  the  Bteam 
and  for  evaporation  of  the  water  present  At  the  point  of  cat- 
off  the  heat  available  for  these  purposes  is  the  sum  of  that 
stored  in  the  cylinder  walls  and  that  in  the  water  which  is 
present,  and  an  increase  of  this  quantity  will  therefore  resalt  in 
raising  the  expansion  line.  This  increase  is  maintained  at  the 
point  of  release,  and  results  in  an  increased  evaporation  dar- 
ing exhaust,  thus  raising  the  back-pressure  line  also.  For  the 
purpose  of  corroborating  this,  the  pressures  at  release  and  at 
beginning  of  compression  and  admission  were  measured  on  the 
indicator  diagrams  and  are  given  below. 
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As  the  admission  pressure  was  nearly  constant,  these  figures 
support  the  theory  advanced  above  ;  they  show  that  with  de- 
creasing quality  of  steam  the  pressures  at  the  three  points  given 
increase.  Hence,  in  explanation  of  the  constancy  of  the  con- 
samption  of  dry  steam,  we  are  led  to  believe  that  the  extra 
work  done  by  the  heat  of  the  entrained  water  during  expansion 
is  sensibly  equal  to  the  extra  negative  work  which  it  does  dur- 
ing exhaust  and  compression. 

In  conclusion,  the  authors  believe  that  this  investigation  shows 
that,  for  the  class  of  engine  under  consideration,  the  heat  car- 
ried in  by  the  entrained  water  performs  no  useful  function, 
and  that  a  fair  measure  of  the  economy  of  an  engine  is  the 
oonsamptiou  of  dry  and  saturated  steam. 

It  is  also  thought  that  while  the  expression  of  economy  in 
terms  of  B.  T.  U.  per  indicated  horse-power  will  serve  many 
useful  purposes,  the  older  standard  of  steam  consumption  slioald 
still  be  maintained. 


''■l> 
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DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Levari, — I  would  like  to  ask  the  author,  what 
is  dry  steam  ?     I  hear  the  words  "  dry  steam  "  used. 

Mr,  Carpenter. — ^I  do  not  know  that  I  understand  the  in- 
quiry. The  term  as  used  in  the  paper  refers  to  dry  and  saturated 
steam,  the  properties  of  which  agree  with  those  in  steam  tables. 

Mr,  Frank  H,  BaU, — I  think  the  conclusions  of  this  paper 
are  in  the  main  reasonably  correct,  and  I  think  they  quite 
agree  with  the  result  of  experiments  conducted  by  Professor 
Denton,  which,  I  believe,  were  reported  to  this  Society ;  in 
which  experiments  he  pumped  into  the  steam  pipe  a  known 
quantity  of  water,  and  found  the  same  result  which  is  reported 
in  this  paper.  There  is  one  point,  however,  which  is  not  quite 
clear  to  me.  I  can  very  easily  see  how,  after  the  admission 
valve  closes,  reevaporation  may  change  the  position  of  the 
expansion  curve ;  but  it  is  not  quite  clear  to  me  that,  after  the 
exhaust  valve  is  opened  to  the  atmosphere,  any  reevaporation  of 
water  remaining  in  the  cylinder  could  change  the  position  of 
the  lower  line  of  the  diagram.  In  other  words,  it  does  not  seem 
possible  to  me  that  the  capacity  of  the  exhaust  pipe  could  be 
overtaxed  by  the  passage  through  it  of  the  steam  which  may 
be  evaporated  from  water  remaining  in  the  cylinder.  I  would 
like  to  have  Professor  Carpenter  explain  that  point. 

Prof,  D.  S.  Jacobus, — Mr.  Ball  is  correct.  Professor  Denton's 
experiments,  which  were  presented  in  1888  to  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  are-  to  be  found 
in  the  report  of  their  transactious  for  that  year.  The  tests  were 
conducted  by  pumping  a  known  weight  of  water  into  the  steam 
pipe.  It  was  found  that,  when  the  cooling  eflfect  of  the  water 
was  allowed  for,  the  dry  steam  per  hour  per  horse-power  re- 
mained unchanged. 

Professor  Carpenter  said  something  about  the  peculiar  action 
of  superheated  steam.  We  have  made  experiments  by  admit- 
ting hot  water  into  the  steam  pipe  of  a  compound  engine  where 
the  steam  was  superheated  from  5^  to  20""  Fahr.  These  experi- 
ments were  made  on  the  Pawtucket  Pumping  Engine,  and  may 
be  found  in  the  discussion  of  Mr.  Kent's  paper  in  Vol.  Xm.  of 
the  transactions^  We  found  that  with  17°  of  superheating  the 
weight  of  water  per  hour  per  horse-power  was  about  1^^  less 
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than  with  steam  containing  a  small  amount  of  moisture,  so  that 
there  was  no  remarkable  action  due  to  the  superheating. 

Mr.  David  L.  Barnes. — I  have  read  the  experiment  described 
in  Mr.  Carpenter  and  Mr.  Marks'  paper,  on  the  eflfect  of  water  in 
steam  on  the  economy  of  the  steam  engine,  with  much  interest, 
and  I  think  the  conclusions  reached  are  correct  for  the  appara- 
tus used.  It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  this  engine 
was  a  very  small  one,  and  that  while  in  the  most  extreme  case 
there  was  about  42;;^  of  water  in  the  steam  entering  the  cylin- 
ders, there  was  a  further  amount  of  water  added  before  cut-off 
by  condensation,  of  nearly  50';i  of  the  steam  which  entered. 
This  I  have  learned  by  an  examination  of  indicator  cards  (Fig. 
110).  The  water  per  horse-power  per  hour  measured  from  the 
indicator  cards  is  not  far  from  18,  while  the  actual  water  rate 
was  35  lbs.  This  experiment,  therefore,  proves  mainly  that, 
under  the  conditions  of  a  small  engine  with  great  initial  cylin- 
der condensation,  a  large  amount  of  water  entering  with  the 
steam  produces  but  little,  if  any,  effect  on  the  economy  of  the 
engine.  This  might  be  expected  from  the  conditions,  which  are 
quite  unusual.  If  the  same  experiment  was  performed  with  a 
larger  engine,  or  with  a  compound  engine,  the  resultant  line 
shown  on  diagram  Fig.  Ill  would  be  materially  different.  There 
is,  in  the  engine  tested,  but  little  chance  for  reevaporation,  and 
little  useful  effect  is  produced  by  the  heat  in  the  water  which 
passed  into  the  cylinders  with  the  steam.  With  greater  expan- 
sion the  heat  in  the  water  would  be  utilized  to  a  greater  extent, 
and  without  charging  uj)  the  entering  water  to  the  engine,  as  is 
the  case  with  diagram  Fig.  Ill,  the  resultant  line  would  incline 
upward  to  the  right,  and  the  consumption  of  dry  steam  per 
indicated  horse-power  per  hour  would  decrease  as  the  per- 
centage of  water  in  the  entering  steam  is  increased.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  the  indicator  cards  in  Fig.  110  have  decid- 
edly different  characteristics.  The  one  from  the  head  end 
shows  condensation  after  cut-off,  and  little  if  any  reevaporation 
except  at  release,  while  the  one  from  the  crank  end  shows  con- 
siderable reevaporation  during  expansion.  The  compression 
line  on  tlie  card  from  the  head  end  shows  a  considerable  in- 
crease in  steam  weight  during  compression,  while  on  the  card 
from  the  crank  end,  the  compression  line  approximates  closely 
to  the  rectangular  hyperbola.  On  both  cards  there  is  a  very 
unusual  change  in  the  compression  curve  near  the  point  of  ad- 
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mission.  It  is  a  shape  of  diagram  which  I  have  never  seen  before 
and  do  not  understand.  It  may  be  that  the  indicator  cord  was 
too  long  or  there  was  some  defect  in  the  mechanism,  but  I  do 
not  suppose  this  was  the  case.  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  is 
due  to  some  unusual  condition  arising  from  the  small  size  of 
the  engine.  The  conclusions  of  this  paper  should  not  alter 
the  opinion,  which  I  think  many  have  held,  that  the  consump- 
tion of  dry  steam,  entrained  water  not  included,  per  indicated 
horse-power  per  hour  will  be  decreased  when  considerable 
water  passes  into  the  cylinders  with  the  steam ;  but  of  course, 
the  efficiency  of  boilers  and  steam  engines  together  is  less  some- 
what in  proportion  to  the  per  cent,  of  water  entering  with  the 
Bteam. 

Mr.  Frederick  A.  Scheffler, — I  would  like  to  ask  Professor  Car- 
penter if  this  engine  had  the  valve  especially  made  with  the 
eccentric  accompanying  it  to  give  it  the  motion,  as  I  see  that 
it  was  a  plain  sUde  valve  engine  with  a  throttling  governor.  I 
have  never  seen  an  engine  which  had  a  throttling  governor  and 
A  plain  slide  valve  on  it  show  a  card  with  such  a  short  cut-oflF. 

7?.  IL  Thurston. — The  facts  which  have  been  so  well  exhibited 
by  the  investigation  which  Professor  Carpenter  describes  are,  in 
a  general  way,  well  known,  and  were  familiar  to  engineers  many 
jears  ago.  Combes,  who  as  long  ago  as  1843  proved  formally 
what  Camot  had  indicated  to  be  the  probable  fact,  the  thermo- 
dynamic liquefaction  of  steam  in  adiabatic  expansion,  also 
showed  this  now  rediscovered  fact  to  be  true.  As  I  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  stating  in  my  lectures  for  years  past : 

"  Where  the  ratio  of  expansion  is  not  great,  the  presence  of 
the  entrained  water  in  the  steam  may  not  produce  any  ill  eflfect. 
For  the  ideal  case  of  the  non-conducting  cylinder,  this  was  long 
ago  shown  to  be  true  by  Combes."  This  deduction  was  also 
found  to  be  correct  in  practice  by  Hirn.  With  large  ratios  of 
expansion,  and  especially  with  jacketed  engines,  the  opposite 
is  probably  always  true."  t 

It  is  easy  to  see  that,  in  the  pure  thermo-dynamic  case,  the 
action  of  water  in  the  mass  of  working  steam  could  have  little 
eflfect  upon  the  economy  of  the  operation  of  the  engine.  Its 
eflTect  would  be  to  merely  supply  a  small  amount  of  additional 
heat  for  partial  utilization  by  conversion  into  work.     The  real 

*  TJihric  Mtcaniqm  de  la  Chaltur,  chap,  xxxv.,  p.  157. 
f  Mamuil  of  the  Steam- En fjinCy  Vol.  I.,  cbap.  v.,  p.  524. 
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question  which  interests  us,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  prac- 
titioner, is  :  What  variation  will  the  presence  of  water  in  vary- 
ing amounts  produce  in  the  magnitudes  of  the  internal  wastes  ? 
This  can  only  be  settled  by  such  experiments  as  these.  Where 
the  steam  enters  moist  or  wet,  if  the  expansion  is  considerable, 
I  can  imagine  its  having  a  very  observable  effect,  and  especially 
with  jacketed  engines,  where  the  work  of  the  jacket  in  drying 
the  steam,  an  essential  to  its  real  purpose  of  preventing  initial 
condensation,  may  thus  be  sensibly,  perhaps  sometimes  greatly, 
increased,  and  an  otherwise  efficient  jacket  thus  rendered  inef- 
fective. Every  pound  of  water  entering  the  cylinder  and  evapo- 
rated by  the  jacket  during  expansion,  and  particularly  during 
exhaust,  is  a  tax  upon  the  economical  value  of  the  machine.  It 
is  extremely  desirable  that  this  investigation  be  continued,  and 
with  jacketed  and  high-expansion  engines. 

A  serious  difficulty  which  must,  perhaps,  always  be  met,  and 
which  unquestionably  gives  uncertainty  to  all  experimental 
work  thus  far  reported,  rendering  their  conclusions  entirely 
unsatisfactory  on  that  score,  is  the  apparent  impracticability  of 
insuring  the  mingling  of  the  water  present  with  the  steam  in 
such  manner  as  to  produce  a  homogeneous  mass ;  such  as  prob- 
ably comes  over  from  the  boiler  when  its  steam  is  wet  within 
the  usual  limits  of  regular  working,  and  until  intermittent 
"priming"  begins.  A  stream  of  water  introduced,  as  in  some 
experiments,  into  the  steam-pipe,  may  pass  as  a  solid  stream 
through  the  engine,  and  have  little  or  no  sensible  effect  in  exag- 
gerating either  thermo-dynamic  or  thermal  wastes.  Just  what 
difference,  if  any,  this  fact  would  make,  no  one  can  say  without 
investigation. 

Prof.  R.  C.  Carpenter* — In  answer  to  several  of  the  inquiries, 
I  would  say,  first,  in  regard  to  the  engine,  that  it  is  one  built 
specially  for  experimental  purposes.  We  have  six  sets  of  valves, 
and  we  can  vary  the  cut-off  as  desired  by  changing  the  valves. 
This  accounts  for  the  early  cut-off  shown  in  the  diagrams.  In 
every  other  respect  it  is  a  commercial  engine.  In  regard  to  the 
inquiries  by  Mr.  Ball,  I  do  not  know  that  I  am  able  to  answer 
them  fully  and  satisfactorily.  I  can  state  the  facts  of  the  case ; 
the  reasons  will  no  doubt  appear  later.  Two  reasons,  both  sug- 
gested in  the  paper,  would  account  for  a  portion,  if  not  all,  of 


*  Author's  Closure,  under  the  Rules. 
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the  increase  in  back  pressure.  These  are  reevaporation  and  in- 
creased work  on  the  back  stroke ;  the  latter  of  which  I  consider 
responsible  for  most  of  this  increase.  The  water  in  the  steam, 
when  in  such  large  quantities,  has  to  be  lifted  out  of  the  cylinder 
by  the  piston.  This  work  is  no  doubt  in  all  cases  an  appreci- 
able quantity,  and  I  can  readily  see  how  it  might  equal  or  exceed 
any  gain  due  to  evaporation  of  water  contained  in  the  steam. 
In  the  engine  in  question  the  valve  is  on  the  side  of  the  cylinder, 
the  port  openings  are  large,  and  the  work  done  in  removing  the 
water  cannot  be  unusual.  These  are  the  only  reasons  that  I 
can  give  or  oflFer  for  the  increase  in  the  back  pressure;  and 
whether  these  are  sufficient  for  a  complete  explanation,  I  am  not 
certain.  All  I  can  say  is  that  the  results  given  are  simply 
actual  measurements  of  the  diagrams  taken.  In  regard  to  Mr. 
Barnes's  observations,  what  he  says  regarding  application  of 
these  results  to  engines  of  a  diflferent  class  is  no  doubt  perfectly 
true.  He  says  that  the  case  would  be  very  diflferent  with  a  com- 
pound engine.  Now,  I  cannot  see  any  reason  for  that  assertion, 
nor  does  he  give  any  reason  for  his  belief.  I  have  made  a  great 
many  experiments  where  we  have  measured  the  heat  losses  in 
compound  engines  from  the  beginning  through,  and,  as  a  rule — I 
may  say  a  universal  rule  for  unjacketed  engines,  because  I  have 
never  known  of  any  case  to  the  contrary — the  quality  of  steam 
in  the  low-pressure  cylinder  has  been  less  than  in  the  high- 
pressure  cylinder.  If  we  were  to  start  with  dry  steam  in  the 
high-pressure  cylinder  and  work  that  steam  to  a  lower  pressure 
through  two  cylinders,  our  resultant  quality  at  the  end  of  expan- 
sion in  the  low-pressure  cylinder  would  not  be  higher  than  if  we 
had  worked  it  through  the  same  temperature  ranges  only  in 
one  cylinder.  I  am  quite  certain  from  a  study  of  available 
analyses  of  tests  which  have  been  made  where  the  heat  has  been 
measured  in  compound  engines,  that  such  a  statement  is  true. 
I  do  not  see  how  it  is  possible  for  this  reevaporation  of  steam 
to  do  much  useful  work,  when  the  resultant  loss  due  to  lifting 
out  the  water  is  considered.  It  may  be  that  under  some  cir- 
cumstances the  extra  heat  in  the  entrained  water  does  do  useful 
work;  but  I  cannot  readily  see  how  it  is  possible,  especially  if  it 
be  greatly  in  excess.  I  may  also  say  that  I  was  pleased  to  learn 
that  the  experiments  made  by  Professor  Denton  showed  the 
same  general  results  as  stated  here.  I  believe  they  were  made 
on  the  same  geueral  class  of  engine,  and  experimentally  at  least 
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the  question  is  still  open  as  to  the  effect  of  water  on  the  econ- 
omy of  compound  or  triple  expansion  engines. 

The  opinion  expressed  by  Mr.  Barnes,  '^  that  the  heat  taken 
into  the  engine  by  entrained  water  might  add  to  the  store  of 
useful  work  in  a  compound  engine,"  seems  to  be  quite  contrary 
to  that  usually  held  by  engineers  respecting  the  effect  of  water 
in  steam.  While  it  is  not,  perhaps,  worth  while  to  spend  much 
time  in  obtaining  what  is  merely  the  expression  of  prevalent 
opinion  on  this  subject,  yet  no  doubt  it  may  be  a  matter  of 
interest,  since  on  such  a  basis  rests  the  principal  part  of  the 
discussion  regarding  the  matter. 

I  will  merely  refer  to  one  or  two  cases :  Transactions  A.  S. 
M.  E.,  VoL  XIL,  page  655,  report  on  test  Triple  Expansion 
Engine,  by  E.  D.  Leavitt,  Jr.,  and  J.  T.  Henthome;  also  see 
more  complete  report  published  by  Edw.  P.  AUis  &  Co.  After 
a  statement  that  the  water  had  been  deducted,  the  following 
remark  was  made : 

"It  is  my  opinion  that  7.39^  of  water  in  the  steam  with 
which  it  is  mixed  would  make  a  difference  of  at  least  10^  less 
duty  than  would  be  performed  with  dry  steam,  or  not  less  than 
2j^  after  subtracting  the  weight  of  water  itself." 

Mr.  TV.  C.  Kerr  informed  the  writer  that  he  had  made  an 
extensive  canvass  of  noted  engineers  regarding  opinions  held  on 
the  subject,  and  in  every  case  the  expression  was,  that  the  en- 
trained water  had  a  detrimental  effect  on  economy,  in  excess  of 
the  correction  for  the  weight.  (See  also  his  lecture  before 
Franklin  Institute  on  "  The  Steam  Loop.")  In  a  recent  editorial 
in  the  Engineenuy  Record^  the  same  expression  is  forcibly  stated. 

It  is  quite  true  that  the  experiments  in  this  line  cover  a  lim- 
ited field  in  steam-engine  practice,  yet  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  results  of  the  experiments  indicate  that  the  effect  of 
water  in  the  steam  on  the  economy  of  the  engine  is  a  mean  be- 
tween opposing  views  said  to  be  entertained  respecting  the 
matter. 

The  following  table  gives  some  information  regarding  the 
interchanges  of  heat,  which  it  is  believed  will  be  of  interest  as 
bearing  on  some  of  the  points  raised  during  the  discussion. 
The  results  were  obtained  by  computations  from  measurements 
taken  during  the  test  by  Mr.  L.  S.  Marks ;  the  computations  serve 
merely  to  show  that  the  heat  taken  into  the  engine  by  the  en- 
trained water  did  not  increase  the  useful  work. 
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Name  of  Test. 


Quality  of  steam  entering Per  cent. 

mali^  of  Bteam  at  ca^off '* 

[aality  of  eteam  at  release ** 

itralned  water  entering. ** 

Entrained  water  at  cat-off " 

Entrained  water  at  release *' 

Condensed  daring  admission " 

Redvaporated  daring  ex|>ansion  ....      " 
Steam  condensed  per  revolation  admissUmy 

Lbs. 
Steam  reSvaporated  per  revolation  esDpanHony 

Lbs. 

Heat  in  one  ponnd  wet  steam B.  T.  U. 

Heat  required  per  I.  H.  P.  (from  152^)  per 

Ratio  heat  reonired  per  I.  H.  P 

Heat  provided  by  entrained  water. .  .Per  cent. 
Heat  per  L  H.  P.  per  minote  in  entrained 

Heat  per  I.  H.  P.  per  minute  less  that  in  en- 
trained water  at  admission B.  T.  U. 


A, 

B. 

a 

2>. 

88.6 

82.1 

77.0 

68.6 

52.3 

46.5 

47.8 

41.7 

82.6 

58.2 

57.7 

49.4 

11.4 

17.9 

28.0 

81.4 

47.8 

58.5 

52.2 

58.8 

87.4 

41.8 

42.8 

52.6 

86.4 

85.6 

29.2 

26.9 

10.4 

11.7 

9.9 

5.7 

0.00906 

0.01018 

0.0085 

0.0092 

0.00858 

0.00885 

0.00396 

0.00196 

1,078 

1,022 

978 

908 

616 

650 

687 

678 

1.00 

1.066 

1.087 

1.10 

8.06 

5.14 

6.91 

10.2 

18.6 

88.5 

44.2 

69.0 

597 

617 

593 

609 

E. 


56.4 
84.8 
48.7 
41.6 
65.3 
56.8 
28.6 
8.9 

0.01005 

0.00882 
815 


1.122 
14. 

101.0 

691 
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DLXXIV.* 

CONSTANTS  FOR  CORRECTING  INDICATOR  SPRINGS 
THAT  HAVE  BEEN   CALIBRATED   COLD. 

BY  11.  C.  CARPEMTEU,t  ITHACA,  N.   Y., 

(Member  of  the  Society), 

LIONEL  8.  MARKS,  BIRMINGHAM,  ENGLAND, 
AND  BY  8.  H.  BARRACLOUGH,  BYDNEY,   AUSTRALIA. 

OBJECTS  OF  TEST. 

The  object  of  the  following  inyestigation  was  to  determine  the 
average  percentage  difference  in  the  readings  of  indicators  when 
tested  hot  and  cold. 

Incidentally,  also,  the  method  used  gave  the  calibration  of 
the  springs  tested,  and  indicated  whether  they  were  originally 
calibrated  hot  or  cold.  It  also  gave  the  magnitude  of  the  fric- 
tion of  the  moving  parts  of  the  indicator. 

The  investigation  does  not,  however,  make  any  comparison  of 
one  indicator  with  another,  nor  do  any  of  the  data  taken  per- 
mit us  to  draw  any  conclusions  as  to  the  relative  accuracy  of 
the  various  styles  of  indicators.  The  errors  which  were  found 
were  more  often  individual  than  characteristic  of  a  series  of  simi- 
lar indicators,  and,  consequently,  cannot  be  used  as  a  basis  of 
judgment  on  which  to  form  an  opinion  of  relative  merits. 

It  may  be  stated  that  these  errors  are  of  sensible  magnitude 
in  nearly  every  case,  and  the  investigation  would  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  it  is  practically  impossible  to  construct  a  spring  and 
accessory  moving  parts  of  an  indicator  so  as  to  give  a  diagram 
perfectly  accurate  for  any  prescribed  scale. 

It  was,  in  general,  noticed  that  new  indicators  gave  diagrams 
agreeing  more  closely  with  the  scale  than  the  old  ones.    Whether 


*  Presented  at  the  New  York  Meeting  (December,  1893)  of  the  American  Society 
of  Mechanical  Engineers,  and  forming  part  of  Volume  XV.  of  the  Transactiom. 

f  The  investigations  described  in  the  following  paper  were  conducted  at  my 

request  by  Mr.  Marks  and  Mr.  Barraclough,  and  the  following  report  was  largely 

written  by  them. 
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the  reason  for  this  is  to  be  found  in  improved  processes  of  man- 
ufacture,  or  in  the  fact  that  the  diagram  ordinates  are  afifected  by 
T^ear  of  parts,  or  by  some  change  in  the  temper  of  the  spring,  was 
one  that  could  not  be  determined  by  the  authors. 

As  is  doubtless  well  known,  two  methods  of  calibration  are  in 
common  use,  in  one  of  which  the  scale  of  the  diagram  is  com- 
pared with  the  reading  of  a  weighing-scale  subjected  to  the  same 
stress,  or  with  a  definite  amount  of  standard  weights,  the  tem- 
perature of  the  spring  being  that  of  the  surrounding  room. 
This  we  term  the  cold  calibration.  The  other  requires  the  use 
of  an  accurate  manometer,  which  receives  the  same  steam  press- 
ure as  the  indicator  piston ;  the  diagram  is  compared  with  the 
readings  of  the  manometer,  and  in  that  manner  the  accuracy  of 
the  scale  is  determined. 

The  present  practice  among  indicator  manufacturers  seems  to 
be  varied  as  to  the  method  used.  At  least  it  is  quite  certain 
that  of  the  indicators  which  have  been  sold  the  last  few  years 
some  are  more  nearly  true  to  scale  when  calibrated  cold,  while 
others  are  more  nearly  correct  when  calibrated  with  steam. 

METHOD  OP  TESTING. 

The  method  of  testing  was  to  compare  the  readings  of  a  very 
accurate  manometer  with  the  ordinates  of  the  indicator  dia- 
gram, when  subjected  to  steam  pressure  for  the  hot  test,  or  air 
pressure  for  the  cold  test. 

More  or  less  experimental  work  relating  to  the  methods  of 
calibrating  indicator  springs  has  been  in  progress  the  past  three 
years  in  the  laboratories  of  Sibley  College.  Both  cold  and  hot 
tests  have  been  thoroughly  tried.  The  first  methods  attempted 
of  calibrating  the  springs  with  steam  pressure  utilized  a  large 
vessel,  in  which  the  steam  pressure  could  be  regulated  by  throt- 
tling either  admission  or  discharge  valve.  This  vessel  was  put 
in  direct  connection  with  the  indicator  piston  and  with  an  open 
mercury  column.  The  column  has  a  glass  tube  about  25  feet  in 
length  and  ^  inch  in  diameter,  with  an  attached  scale  on  wood. 
This  method,  although  usod  for  some  years,  was  found  not  to  be 
very  delicate,  and  it  was  almost  impossible  to  secure  the  same 
results  in  the  calibration  of  the  same  spring  at  different  times. 
As  this  difficulty  was  found  not  to  pertain  to  the  method  of 
regulating  steam  pressure,  it  was  at  first  believed  to  be  due  to 
changes  in  the  scale  of  the  indicator  springs,  due  to  use. 
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Subsequent  inTestigations  showed  pulBations  of  a  wave-like 
character  in  the  mercury,  which  oontinued  for  a  long  time. 


While  the  amplitude  of  these  pulsations  was  not  great,  it  was  suf- 
ficient to  obscure  delicate  reading,  and  tended  to  produce  those 
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variations  in  the  results  which  had  been  formerly  ascribed  to 
irregularities  in  the  indicator  spring. 

Pro£  M.  E.  Cooley's  method  of  testing  indicator  springs  at 
ordinary  temperature  was  then  instituted.  This  method  briefly 
was  to  compress  the  indicator  spring  by  pressure  on  a  rod,  the 
reactionary  force  being  measured  by  delicate  weighing  scales. 
This,  so  far  as  delicacy  and  uniformity  of  results  was  concerned, 
proved  all  that  could  be  desired ;  but  doubt  as  to  the  effects 
of  the  temperature  led  to  the  substitution  of  the  apparatus  shown 
in  Fig.  Ill  and  Fig.  112. 

In  this  case  a  piston  arranged  so  as  to  be  readily  rotated  and 
reacting  on  a  weighing  scale  was  used  as  a  manometer.  With 
this  apparatus  deUcate  and  uniform  results  were  obtained. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  APPARATUS. 

The  apparatus  first  used  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  print 
(Fig.  112).  A  cylinder  (A)  is  screwed  on  to  a  cross-bar  firmly 
supported  above  a  Buffalo  scale  which  reads  accurately  to  ^  of 
a  pound.  The  length  of  the  cylinder  is  8  inches,  its  diameter 
1.125  inches;  a  piston  1.123  inches  in  diameter,  or  with  area 
equal  to  0.993  square  inches,  working  freely  in  the  cylinder, 
rests  upon  the  scale.  The  indicator  to  be  tested  is  screwed  into 
the  top  of  the  cylinder. 

B  is  SL  small  reservoir  communicating,  by  pipe  (7,  with  the 
boilers,  which  are  distant  about  200  feet,  or,  by  pipe  2?,  with  a 
reservoir  of  compressed  air.  The  pressure  in  the  air  reservoir 
was  maintained  automatically  by  a  Westinghouse  air-pump.  A 
pressure  gauge  was  inserted  in  the  reservoir,  and  also  two  pipes, 
one  leading  to  the  atmosphere,  the  other  to  the  cylinder  A,  and 
the  indicator. 

A  form  of  the  apparatus,  more  compact  and  convenient  for  use, 
which  was  used  in  the  later  experiments,  is  shown  in  Pig.  113,  as 
manufactured  by  Schaffer  &  Budenberg,  N.  T. 

In  this  case  the  manometer  piston,  K,  rests  directly  on  the 
yoke,  N.  The  pressure  is  transmitted  and  balanced  by  a  scale 
beam  sensitive  to  r,V  o^  ^  pound. 

During  the  operation  of  weighing  the  steam  pressure  the  pis- 
ton is  kept  in  partial  rotation  by  moving  a  rod  attached  to  pin,  P. 

Steam  is  admitted  at  //,  dischaiged  at  /. 
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METHOD    OP  DBINO  APPARATUS. 

The  springs  were  tested  hot  with  Bteam,  and  cold  with  com- 
pressed air.  This  latter  the  authors  believe  to  be  an  innoTation 
of  some  importance,  since  the  conditions  of  the  two  tests  are  by 


this  means  made  precisely  similar,  with  the  exception  of  temper- 
atures. Both  pistons  were  oiled  before  starting,  with  white 
spindle  oil  for  the  cold  tests,  and  with  cylinder  oil  for  the  hot. 
In  the  latter  the  indicator  was  warmed  by  blowing  steam 
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through  before  starting.  The  scale  was  adjusted  to  zero  reading, 
with  the  piston  resting  upon  the  platform,  the  piston  being 
lightly  tapped  or  rotated  to  prevent  any  tendency  to  stick,  the 
same  precaution  being  taken  throughout  the  whole  of  the  in- 
vestigation. 

The  method  of  making  a  test  was  as  follows  : 


Indicator^  51 5 
Spring  eO*X 


Up 


_..__Ub. 


Indicator*^  54* 


"Spring  60*Y 


Fig.  114. 


The  poise  was  set  at  a  given  load,  and  the  pressure  of  steam 
or  air  was  allowed  slowly  to  rise,  by  adjusting  the  inlet  and 
waste  cocks.  At  the  instant  when  the  pressure  had  risen  so  as 
to  make  the  beam  float  in  its  mid  position,  a  line  was  drawn 
across  the  drum.  The  poise  was  thus  set  at  successive  increas- 
ing loads  till  the  desired  maximum  was  reached;  then,  after 
increasing  the  pressure  beyond  this  maximum,  the  same  loada 
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were  traversed  in  the  opposite  direction  and  corresponding  lines 
drawn. 

The  cards  were  similar  to  those  shown  in  Fig.  115.  All  the 
lines  were  drawn  between  the  two  vertical  lines,  those  taken 
with  rising  pressures  being  extended  to  the  left,  those  with 
falling  pressures  to  the  right. 


Indicator  2045 


Up 


Indicator  2027 

Up 

w 

< ' 

Fig.  115. 

The  diagrams  actually  taken  during  the  calibration  of  the 
indicators  used  on  the  test  of  the  North  Point  Station  at 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  are  shown  in  Fig.  115,  the  calibration  curves 
for  each  case  being  given  below. 

The  relative  errors  are  then  drawn  on  a  large  scale  by  laying 
off  errors  as  ordinates  and  total  pressure  as  abscissa,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  116. 
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GRAPHICAL  RESULTS  OP  TEST. 


The  results  of  these  different  tests  are  shown  graphically  in 
ihe  accompanying  diagrams,  Figs.  118  to  126. 


S      S       4       5      8        7      8       9      .10     11     IS 

Pounds  below  Atmosphere 

Pig.  116. 


BradUit  #  J\Mt4»,  Wit^r'tjir.  T. 


The  errors  of  mean  reading  for  each  spring  are  co-ordinated 
with  the  pressures  per  square  inch,  corresponding  to  those 
errors,  for  both  hot  and  cold  tests. 

The  calibration  curve  of  the  hot  test  is  shown  by  a  full  line, 
that  of  the  cokl  test  by  a  broken  line.     The  line  of  reference  in 
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each  case  is  marked  0-0,  and  the  tangent  of  inolioation  of  the 
cnrves  to  the  reference  line  is  a  measure  of  per  cent  of  error. 

The  relatire  scale  of  error  is  very  much  magnified,  but  it  will 
be  noted  that  the  Tariation  of  the  observationB  from  a  right  line 
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is  very  small,  and  generally  less  than  errors  in  measuring  the 
ordinates  of  the  diagram. 

If  the  calibration  lines  were  horizontal,  the  diagrams  would 
show  that  the  error  of  the  spring  was  zero  for  all  parts  of  the 
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scale ;  or,  at  least,  that  the  error  would  not  affect  the  length  of 
ordinate  of  the  diagram ;  if  the  calibration  lines  intersect  the  0-0 
line  at  the  origin,  the  diagram  is  correctly  located  with  reference 
to  the  line  of  zero  pressure  or  the  atmospheric  line. 

In  general,  failure  of  these  lines  to  intersect  at  the  origin  can 
be  explained  as  due  to  lost  motion  and  friction  in  some  of  the 
moving  parts  of  the  indicator. 

This  variation  is  actually  small,  in  every  case,  although  ap- 
parently large  in  some  cases,  due  to  the  magnified  scale  of  error 
used  in  constructing  the  diagrams.  The  instruments  were  in 
every  case  in  good  order,  and  the  lost  motion  not  apparent  on 
ordinary  investigation. 

RESULTS  OF  THE  TEST. 

The  indicators  chosen  for  investigation  were : 

The  Thompson,  Crosby,  Mclnnes,  Elliott's  "Darke/'  Buffalo, 
Tabor,  Bachelder,  and  Calkins. 

In  all,  thirty-two  springs  were  tested.  At  first  two  cards  were 
taken  for  each  set  of  conditions,  but  finding  that  the  results  were 
uniform  it  was  decided  that  one  card  was  sufficient  for  each  case. 

The  observations  and  results  of  the  tests  are  given  in  the  ac- 
companying log. 

In  the  log  the  third  column,  headed  "  Scale  of  Spring,"  gives 
the  maker's  calibration  of  the  particular  spring. 

The  next  column  gives  the  pressure  on  the  scale,  and  since  the 
area  of  the  piston  is  .993  square  inches,  this  is  equivalent  to 
the  pressure  per  square  inch  given  in  the  following  column. 

Columns  6,  7,  and  8  give  the  heights  of  the  ordinates  of  the 
lines  drawn  on  the  up  and  down  grades,  and  the  mean  of  these 
respectively  for  the  cold  test.  The  error  in  height  of  ordinate 
for  any  pressure  is  due  to  the  friction  of  the  indicator.  This 
friction  opposes  the  motion  of  the  piston  so  as  to  make  it  less 
on  the  up  grade  and  greater  by  an  equal  amount  on  the  down 
grade.  Hence  the  difference  of  the  heights  of  the  ordinates  for 
the  same  pressure  on  the  up  and  down  grades  is  a  measure  of 
the  friction  of  the  indicator,  being  equal  to  twice  that  quantity. 
The  friction  thus'obtained  is  the  sum  of  that  between  piston  and 
cylinder,  and  that  of  the  pencil  motion,  but  does  not  include  the 
friction  between  pencil  and  paper,  as  the  pencU  was  always  held 
away  from  the  drum  except  when  drawing  an  isopiestic  line.     In 
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column  9,  the  average  friction  is  obtained  by  summing  the  dif- 
ferences of  the  heights  of  the  down  and  up  ordinates  for  each 
pressure,  and  taking  one-half  of  the  mean  of  these  quantities. 

The  friction  can  be  obtained  also  from  a  diagram  co-ordinating 
pressures  and  pencil  movementSy  as  shown  for  the  Mclnnes  indi- 
cator in  Fig.  117.  If  this  friction  is  constant  these  straight-line 
curves  will  be  parallel  to  one  another  for  up  and  down  grades. 
This  was  not  usually  the  case,  the  lines  often  being  inclined  to 
one  another  at  a  small  angle.  It  was  found  that  the  mean  fric- 
tion obtained  from  such  a  diagram  does  not  differ  appreciably 
from  that  obtained  from  the  data  as  above. 

The  column  headed  "  Error  of  Mean  Beading  "  is  obtained  by 
subtracting  the  actual  pressure  per  square  inch,  as  given  in 
column  10,  from  the  height  of  mean  ordinate  given  in  column  8. 
Columns  11-15  have  same  significations  as  columns  6-10,  but  are 
for  hot  tests. 

The  last  column  gives  average  percentage  difference  of  read- 
ings for  the  same  pressures  when  hot  and  cold,  obtained  from 
the  graphical  representation  of  the  results  of  the  test  as  ex- 
plained below. 

In  conclusion,  the  results  of  this  investigation  demonstrate  that 
the  practice  of  caUbrating  indicator  springs  cold  leads  to  an  error 
on  the  average  of  about  3.6^.  The  proper  method  to  be  pursued 
in  any  case  before  using  an  indicator  is,  of  course,  to  calibrate  it 
with  steam ;  but  if  it  is  only  practicable  to  calibrate  it  cold,  or  if  the 
maker's  cold  calibration  has  to  be  used,  a  reduction  of  the  M.  E. 
P.  obtained  by  3.6^  will  generally  give  a  value  correct  within  1^. 

It  will  be  noted  that  this  investigation  only  considers  the  con- 
dition for  constant  steam  pressure;  while  in  actual  use  in  the 
engine  the  pressure  varies  rapidly. 

Since  indicator  springs  are  not  compressed  beyond  the  elastic 
limit  in  good  practice,  there  is  no  apparent  reason  why  Hookes' 
law  for  an  elastic  body  should  not  apply,  in  which  case  the  per- 
centage error  which  was  found  true  for  a  static  calibration  should 
hold  correct  for  the  case  of  varying  steam  pressures,  such  as  occur 
in  the  actual  working  of  the  engina  To  find  out  whether  the 
static  calibration  did  apply,  the  following  experiment  was  per- 
formed :  two  indicators  were  selected,  and  the  springs  were  cali- 
brated with  steam  pressure  on  the  instrument  shown  in  Fig.  113, 
and  in  the  manner  already  described.  The  result  of  this  calibra- 
tion is  shown  in  the  accompanying  diagram,  and,  when  measured, 
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was  as  follows :  Indicator  K  scale  of  ordinafces  of  diagram  0.13^ 
too  great ;  indicator  T  scale  of  ordinates  2.26^  too  great ;  differ- 
ence by  static  calibration,  2.13^.  The  two  indicators  were  then 
connected  by  means  of  a  Tee  fitting,  to  the  same  end  of  a  Corliss 
engme  cylinder.  Steam  connection  was  made,  and  a  simultaneous 
diagram  taken  from  each  indicator. 

A  careful  integration  of  each  diagram,  supposing  the  scale  in 
each  case  to  be  correct  and  equal  to  40,.  shows  a  mean  effective 
pressure  of  27.04  for  the  diagram  taken  with  indicator  K^  and  of 
26.60  for  the  other.  Increasing  these  results  by  the  amount  of 
correction  that  the  static  calibration  indicated  as  required,  we 
have  the  following  results  : 

Corrected  M.  E.  P.  indicator  JT',  37.04  x  1.0013  =27.04  +  04=  27.08. 
Corrected  M.  E.  P.  indicator  T' ,  26.50  x  1.0226  =  26.50  +  .59  =  27.09. 

While  these  results  are  not  identical,  they  are  sufficiently  close 
to  show  that  the  differences  found  by  static  pressures  are  sub« 
stantially  the  same  as  those  obtained  under  the  actual  conditions 
of  operation,  and  furnish  a  strong  argument  for  establishing  the 
reliability  of  the  method  described  of  correcting  the  mean  effect- 
ive pressure  of  the  indicator  diagram,  by  the  factor  shown  to  be 
necessary  by  the  static  calibration  under  steam  pressure. 

DISCUSSION  OF  RESULTS. 

A  study  of  the  results  of  the  test  indicates  that  errors  of  indi- 
cator springs  are  of  such  magnitude  that  they  cannot  in  general 
be  neglected. 

Secondly,  these  errors  are  in  proportion  to  the  pressure,  and 
consequently  the  correction  for  the  same  is  a  percentage  to  be 
added  to  or  subtracted  from  the  mean  ordinate.  There  are  prob- 
ably some  exceptions  to  this  general  law,  and  no  doubt  individual 
springs  may  show  an  irregular  error,  due  to  change  in  friction  as 
the  piston  changes  its  position,  as  well  as  in  variation  in  the 
elasticity  of  the  spring  itself.    This  point  is  discussed  later. 

The  springs  tested  were,  however,  of  a  great  variety  of  make, 
and  the  calibration  curves  are  practically  straight  lines  in  every 
case. 

The  loads  applied  to  the  springs  were  well  within  the  elastic 
limit ;  had  that  been  exceeded,  the  error  would  probably  rapidly 
increase. 

From  the  calculation  given  later,  it  would  seem  probable  that 
80 
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the  temperature  of  the  indicator  spring  does  not  vary  a  great  deal, 
due  to  change  of  pressore  of  the  steam ;  it  is  certain  that  the 
steam  which  escapes  past  the  spring  is  not  sensibly  higher  than 
that  due  to  atmospheric  pressure. 

The  two  calibration  curves  for  each  spring  would  both  pass 
through  the  origin  of  co-ordinates  if  friction  and  lost  motion  did  not 
interfere  with  the  position  of  the  no-pressure  line,  for  in  that  case 
the  error  of  mean  reading  would  be  zero.  The  effect  of  friction, 
however,  is  to  shift  the  curves  parallel  to  themselves,  so  that  they 
frequently  do  not  pass  through  the  origin.  Tlie  difference  of  the 
tangents  of  the  inclinations  to  the  horizontal  axis  of  the  hot 
and  cold  curves,  for  any  spring,  multiplied  by  the  ratio  of  the  scale 
of  ordinates  to  the  scale  of  abscissae,  gives  the  average  percentage 
difference  of  readings  for  that  spring  when  hot  and  cold. 

Collecting  the  results  for  the  different  indicators  it  is  seen  that 
the  average  percentage  difference  of  readings,  hot  and  cold,  varies 
from  2.5  to  6.6,  and  that  the  mean  is  4.1^  As,  however,  the 
Elliott  indicator,  owing  to  a  tightly  fitting  piston,  gives  a  very  high 
average  percentage  difference,  and  the  Bachelder  differs  in  type 
from  the  rest,  it  appears  to  the  authors  to  be  wiser  to  neglect  the 
results  obtained  from  these  two  indicators,  so  that  the  variation  is 
from  2.5  to  4.4,  and  the  final  mean  average  percentage  difference 
between  the  cold  and  hot  test  becomes  3S^, 

DISCUSSION   OF  THEORY   OF  TEMPERATURE  EFFECTS. 

The  chief  causes  operating  to  produce  variation  in  deflection 
of  an  indicator  spring  with  temperature  are  changes  of : 

(a)     Area  of  piston. 

(ft)     Elasticity  of  spring. 

(c)     Length  of  spring. 

(a)  All  the  indicators  tested  (with  one  exception)  had  brass 
pistons,  and  these,  being  in  contact  with  the  steam,  would 
approximate  its  temperature.  The  linear  expansion  of  brass  is 
given  by  the  formula  : 

L'  =  L(l+  .0000104  t), 

where  Z  and  L '  are  lengths  at  0""  and  f  Fahr.  respectively. 

The  experiments  were  carried  on  with  steam  pressures  vary- 
ing  from  0  to  80  lbs.  above  atmospheric  pressure.  These  would 
give  ranges  of  temperature  of  the  piston  from  60""  Fahr.,  when 
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tested  cold,  to  from  212°  to  320''  Fahr.  when  hot,  i.  e.,  of  from 
152°  to  260°  Fahr.  The  corresponding  changes  in  diameter  of 
piston  are  given  by 

^  =  1  +  .0000104  X  152 
=1.001581 

and  "2^=  1  +  .0000104  x  260 

=  1.002704 

or  of  areas  4^  =  1.0032 

A 

4'  =  1.0054 
A 

Hence  the  total  pressure  on  the  spring  is  increased  in  ratio  of 
from  L0032  to  1.0054,  with  increase  of  temperature  of  piston 
from  212°  to  320°  Fahr. 

{h)  The  effect  of  increase  of  temperature  on  the  elasticity  of 
a  steel  spring  has  previously  been  investigated  by  Mr.  L.  S. 
Marks,  at  Mason  College,  England,  who  found  it  to  be  repre- 
sented by  the  formula — 

JS'  =  £'(l-.00019O, 

where  E  and  E'  are  moduli  of  elasticity  of  the  coiled  spring 
at  0°  and  f°  Fahr.,  respectively. 

It  is  probable  that  in  actual  practice  the  temperature  of  an 
indicator  spring  never  rises  more  than  a  few  degrees  above  212° 
Fahr.  If,  within  the  range  of  high  pressures  commonly  in  use, 
the  quality  of  steam  is  above  .95,  the  steam  escaping  past  the 
indicator  piston  under  atmospheric  pressure  would  be  super- 
heated ;  but  it  is  fairly  certain  that  in  the  great  majority  of 
engines  the  steam  does  not  attain  this  quality  except  for  a  short 
period  of  the  stroke,  near  the  end  of  exhaust.  As  the  steam  is 
then  at  a  low  pressure  its  quality  can  rise  considerably  above 
.95  without  superheating  taking  place,  and  under  any  circum- 
stances the  superheating  is  small  and  is  only  effective  for  a  short 
period  of  the  stroke,  so  that  the  result  will  be  to  raise  the  tern- 
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perature  of  the  escaping  steam  only  a  few  degrees  above  212^ 
Fahr. 

The  effect  of  conduction  of  heat  from  piston  to  spring  tends 
to  raise  the  temperature  of  the  latter  to  a  considerable  degree, 
unless  the  escaping'  steam  is  wet,  in  which  case  a  film  of  water 
will  be  deposited  round  the  spring,  and  heat  conducted  very 
rapidly  from  it. 

Eadiation  from  the  cylinder  walls  will  also  be  effective  to  a 
slight  degree  in  raising  the  temperature  of  the  spring. 

If  we  assume  220°  Fahr.  to  be  the  mean  temperature  of  the 
spring  in  common  practice,  we  find  that  its  elasticity  is  dimin- 
ished to 

E'  =  JS\  1-.00019  (220-60)  I 
=  ^  X  .9696, 

and  since  the  defiection  of  a  spring  is  inversely  as  its  elas- 
ticity, the  defiection  for  the  same  pressure  is  increased  in  ratio 

.-jhjVyj  or  3.13^. 

(c)  A  spiral  spring,  on  heating,  uncoils  and  elongates  in  the 
direction  of  its  axis.  If  it  maintained,  when  hot,  the  elasticity 
which  it  had  when  cold,  it  would  under  the  same  pressure  com- 
press the  same  fraction  of  its  length,  and  as  this  length  is  in- 
creased, the  defiection  is  increased  in  same  proportion.  This 
effect,  however,  is  of  the  second  order  of  magnitude,  and  so  can 
be  neglected. 

The  combined  effect  of  the  causes  (a)  and  (6)  is  to  increase  the 
defiection  of  the  spring  in  the  ratio  of  the  product  of  their 
separate  effects.  This  gives  a  percentage  increase  of  defiection 
varying  in  ordinary  practice  from  3A5^  to  3.66,^,  with  increase 
of  steam  pressure  from  0  to  80  lbs.  per  inch  above  atmospheric 
pressure. 

The  close  agreement  of  this,  calculated  with  the  experimental 
results,  tends  to  prove  that  the  constants  assumed  agree  sub- 
stantially with  those  occurring  in  practice,  and  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  they  might  be  used  with  confidence. 
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DISCUSSION. 

Mr,  Oiis.  (7.  Henning, — ^I  would  like  to  ask  Professor  Car- 
penter whether  he  found  that  the  modulus  of  elasticity  of  those 
springs  would  vary  d^  under  a  temperature  change  of  about 
160\  taking  the  normal  temperature  at  which  those  springs 
were  tested  at  60°.     What  is  the  temperature  you  state? 

Professor  Carpenter.— Ahont  60°  to  220°  Fahr.  Both  the 
results  of  calculation  and  experiment  agree. 

Mr.  Henning. — Was  that  the  temperature  of  the  steam  ? 

Professor  Carpenter. — The  temperature  of  the  steam  was  esti- 
mated at  220°  Fahr. ;  it  may  have  been  8°  or  10°  less,  or  even 
that  much  higher. 

Mr.  Henning. — Did  you  test  those  springs  and  find  there  was 
a  difference  in  the  modulus  of  elasticify  of  3^  ? 

Professor  Carpenter. — The  test  only  covered  the  ground  indi- 
cated in  the  paper. 

M7\  Henning.  — That  *d^  would  make  900,000  lbs.  in  the  modu- 
lus of  elasticity,  and  such  a  thing  has  never  been  found  before. 
I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  errors  of  the  springs  were 
checked  off  theoretically  by  calculation  and  substitution  of  the 
elastic  formula,  assuming  the  modulus  of  elasticity,  and  that 
that  would  give  you  an  error  of  up  to  6.6^'. 

Professor  Carpenter. — The  theoretical  calculation  is  given  on 
page  467.  The  modulus  of  elasticity  is  diminished  by  1  minus 
the  fraction  .00019.  The  modulus  of  elasticity  referred  to 
here  is  not  that  of  the  steel  wire,  but  that  of  the  coiled 
spring.  Now,  it  is  quite  evident  that  Mr.  Henning  is  talking 
about  the  modulus  of  the  steel,  which  is  about  30,000,000.  I 
refer  to  the  modulus  of  the  coiled  spring,  which  is  about  50,000. 
The  computation  is  from  an  independent  investigation  made 
with  coiled  springs  by  Mr.  Marks,  at  Mason  College,  England. 
I  looked  over  the  investigations  made,  and  considered  his 
experiments  as  excellent.  By  substituting  the  coefficient  found 
in  Marks's  experiments  the  results  come  out  very  close  to  what 
was  actually  found.  It  seems  to  my  mind  a  substantiation  of 
its  relative  accuracy.     It  must  be  very  nearly  right,  anyway. 

It  may  be  a  matter  of  interest  to  learn  that  our  method  of  test- 
ing indicator  springs,  as  described  in  the  paper,  is  one  adopted 
after  trying  numerous  experiments  with  various  standards. 

We  first  compared  the  indicator  springs,  when  under  steam 
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pressure,  with  a  mercury  column.  Our  results  were  not  at  all 
satisfactory.  The  springs,  apparently,  had  irregular  errors,  not 
at  all  compatible  with  Hooke's  law  of  elasticity ;  furthermore, 
we  found  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  make  our  calibration  show 
the  same  error  for  the  same  spring  at  diflferent  times. 

Careful  investigation  convinced  me  that  wave-like  pulsations 
of  the  mercury  were  the  principal  cause  of  the  irregularity,  it 
being  a  matter  of  extreme  difficulty  to  determine  the  true  height 
of  the  column.  For  steam-gauge  testing  this  was  a  matter  of  no 
great  importance,  as  the  error  was  much  less  than  the  least 
reading  of  the  gauge  ;  but  for  indicator-spring  testing  the  error 
was  sufficient  to  obscure  and  make  the  result  irregular. 

In  some  recent  experiments,  to  our  cost,  we  have  found  that 
what  is  usually  sold  as  mercury  is  an  amalgam  of  some  metal 
with  specific  gravity  10;^  or  15'/o  less  than  pure  mercury.  It 
seems  quite  impossible  to  buy  the  pure  article,  and  we  have 
recently  resorted  to  a  method  of  distillation  to  separate  out  the 
mercury  from  the  baser  metals. 

For  these  various  reasons  I  believe  that  some  system  of  com- 
parison against  standard  weights  is  not  only  more  convenient, 
but  is  more  accurate  and  reliable  than  the  mercury  column. 

The  President. — What  was  the  principal  impurity  which  you 
found  in  this  mercury? 

Professor  Carpenter, — I  am  not  certain  of  the  composition  of 
the  impurities,  but  regarding  the  power  of  mercury  to  dissolve 
metals  I  might  mention  one  thing.  Within  a  very  few  days  we 
desired  to  make  a  metal  which  would  melt  at  a  low  tempera- 
ture, and  we  found,  by  consulting  tables  of  melting  points,  that 
if  we  used  50f^  of  mercury  and  the  remaining  parts  of  tin  and 
lead  we  would  have  a  metal  that  melted  at  106^  Fahr. — at  least, 
that  was  the  written  statement.  We  made  the  mixture,  using 
as  per  directions  oOc  of  mercury  and  the  proper  amount  of  tin 
and  lead,  and  we  found  when  we  got  our  metal  together  that 
we  had  a  metal  that  was  just  as  fluid  as  the  mercury,  even  at 
60 '  Fahr.  It  looked  just  like  pure  mercury.  To  get  a  metal 
that  would  solidify  we  had  to  reduce  the  mercury  to  25^  instead 
of  50/.  From  this  experiment  I  know  that  a  very  large  per 
cent,  of  tin  ai^l  lead  will  be  held  in  solution  by  mercury,  and 
I  am  quite  sure  that  there  was  some  tin,  and  I  think,  also,  some 
lead  in  the  commercial  mercury  that  we  bought  for  pure  mer- 
cury. 
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Mr.  Oeo.  L  liochwood. — ^In  testing  condensing  engines  I  have 
frequently  used  a  mercury  column  in  place  of  the  vacuum  gauge, 
using  mercury  as  sold  in  small  quantities  from  the  stores. 

I  see  by  what  Professor  Carpenter  has  said  about  the  effect 
of  the  impurity  of  the  commercial  mercury  on  its  specific 
gravity,  that  it  is  just  as  necessary  to  know  all  about  the  mer- 
cury used  in  the  column  as  it  is  to  be  assured  of  the  accuracy 
of  the  vacuum  gauge. 

Mr.  Charles  T,  Porter, — I  am  much  interested  in  the  paper  of 
Professor  Carpenter.  It  certainly  can  do  the  makers  of  indica- 
tors no  harm  to  know  that  their  work  will  be  subjected  to  most 
thorough  and  searching  tests  for  accuracy.  It  may  be  interest- 
ing to  the  society  to  be  told  the  method  that  was  employed  to 
obtain  accuracy  in  the  first  manufacture  of  the  Bichards  indica- 
tor in  London  just  thirty  years  ago.  It  was  a  very  simple 
method.  I  discarded  the  use  of  the  mercury  column,  also  the 
use  of  any  manometer  guaranteed  by  anybody,  and  employed 
only  pieces  of  iron,  the  weights  of  which  had  been  carefully 
determined.  The  first  object  was  to  get  a  cylinder  of  standard 
and  invariable  diameter.  Having  adopted  half  of  a  square  inch 
as  the  area  of  the  cylinder,  we  applied  to  the  TVhitworth  Com- 
pany at  Manchester  and  obtained  from  them  a  mandrel  of 
hardened  steel,  about  two  feet  in  length,  ground  with  great  care 
to  the  diameter,  .79789.  On  this  mandrel  brass  tubes  were 
drawn,  about  eighteen  inches  in  length,  and  when  forced  off 
from  the  mandrel  they  were  perfectly  true,  polished  tubes. 
'  They  were  cut  up  in  lengths,  each  tube  making  about  six  cylin- 
ders, and  so  the  permanent  area  of  the  cylinder  was  established. 

The  next  step  was  to  test  springs  for  accuracy,  and  this  was 
done,  aside  from  the  instrument  altogether,  in  the  open  air  on  a 
block  of  metal  set  on  a  bench,  A  rod  was  put  through  a  hole 
in  the  bench  and  went  up  through  the  block  and  the  spring, 
with  a  nut  on  the  top.  This  rod  was  connected  to  a  lever,  the 
arms  of  which  represented  the  pencil  movement  of  the  indica- 
tor, on  an  enlarged  scale.  The  weights  were  hung  on  the  lower 
end  of  the  rod.  The  block  carried  an  arm  which  was  made  to 
receive  the  scales  for  the  different  springs.  In  this  simple 
manner  the  springs  were  all  tested  toabsolute  accuracy  through- 
out their  entire  range  of  action.  The  process  of  adjusting  them 
is  interesting.  The  heads  of  the  springs  were  made  with  three 
wings,  and  a  spiral  groove  was  cut  in  these  wings  so  that  they 
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threaded  on  to  the  coiled  wire.  One  of  the  heads  was  secured 
on  the  spring  in  the  following  maimer  :  The  wire  was  soldered 
into  two  wings,  and  the  third  wing  was  closed  on  the  wire  very 
firmly,  so  that  the  vibrations  of  the  spring  could  not  reach  the 
soldered  joints.  The  other  head  was  screwed  on  loosely,  and 
adjusted  in  the  testing  apparatus,  so  that  the  spring  was  a  little 
strong,  and  that  was  then  secured  in  the  same  manner.  Then  the 
spring  was  put  in  a  lathe  and  the  surface  was  rubbed  with  emery 
cloth  as  it  revolved  until  the  reduction  in  strength  brought  it 
precisely  to  the  point  of  accuracy,  and  every  spring  was  tested  for 
accuracy  through  its  entire  range.  That  calibration  was  always 
cold.  The  correction  for  temperature  was  made  in  this  simple 
manner:  it  was  assumed  that  the  temperature  to  which  the 
spring  is  exposed  in  use  is  always  about  212°,  the  upper  end 
of  the  cylinder  being  open  to  the  atmosphere.  A  spring  was  first 
tested  cold,  then  left  for  a  minute  or  two  in  boiling  water,  and 
tested  again,  when  it  was  found  to  be  weakened  one  pound  in 
forty.  That  was  invariable,  so  far  as  we  could  observe,  for  all 
sizes  of  wire.  So  it  was  easy,  having  determined  this  once,  to 
afterwards  make  the  correction  wlien  the  springs  were  tested 
cold.  The  spring  being  weighted  with  20  lbs.  hung  on  the  rod, 
the  index  must  come  to  39  lbs.  Then  when  in  use  hot  it  would 
mark  40  lbs.  correctly.  That  method  was  so  successful  that  the 
indicator  soon  became  a  standard  of  pressure  by  which  mano- 
meters themselves  were  tested,  and  it  was  found  to  be  quite 
reliable  and  invariable.  No  attempt  was  made,  perhaps  there 
should  have  been,  to  ascertain  the  effect  of  use.  I  do  not  know 
but  that  in  a  long  time  the  springs  may  have  become  weakened 
by  use.  But  at  that  time  we  did  not  go  any  further  in  these 
tests  than  that.  When  they  went  out  they  were  perfect.  The 
wire  of  which  the  springs  were  made  was  selected  with  a  great 
deal  of  care,  and  a  uniform  make  of  wire  was  used  that  seemed 
to  stand  perfectly.  Some  samples  did  not  stand  so  well.  I 
think  we  were  successful  in  getting  a  permanently  cortect 
spring. 

A  practically  complete  frictionlessness  was  insisted  on.  The 
test  for  friction  was  simple  but  searching.  The  pencil  was 
pressed  upward  and  let  down  very  gently,  and  a  line  was  drawn. 
It  was  then  pressed  down  and  allowed  to  rise  in  the  same 
maimer,  and  another  line  was  drawn.  The  two  must  coincide 
exactly,  forming  the  same  fine  line.     This  was  repeated,  on  the 
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atmospheric  line,  and  at  other  points  to  the  top  of  the  scale,  the 
indicator  being  under  different  pressures.  The  workmanship 
-was  such  that  this  test  was  always  fully  met.  The  slight  tor- 
sion of  the  spring  when  being  compressed  was  provided  for  in 
the  pencil  connection,  and  there  was  no  difference  in  the  indica- 
tion on  the  upward  and  downward  movements. 

Mr.  Charles  TV.  Barnaby, — In  regard  to  what  Mr.  Porter 
speaks  of  with  reference  to  the  continued  accuracy  of  the 
springs  in  service,  I  had  considerable  experience  in  this  line 
some  years  ago  in  the  early  days  of  the  manufacture  of  the 
Thompson  indicator  at  the  Buckeye  Engine  Works,  Salem, 
Ohio.  We  started  out  without  any  experience  in  the  line  of 
indicator  and  spring  manufacture,  and  supposed  when  we  had 
adjusted  the  springs  to  perfect  accuracy  when  cold  that  we 
had  done  all  that  was  required.  In  the  course  of  time  an 
order  came  in  for  a  pair  of  indicators  to  be  used  in  making  an 
engine  test.  I  made  the  springs  myself,  and  as  the  party  was 
particularly  anxious  to  have  them  absolutely  correct,  I  took 
great  care  in  adjusting  them  to  the  exact  8tre^gth.  After 
the  test  was  completed  the  springs  came  back  to  be  retested, 
when  to  my  surprise  I  found  that  they  were  uniformly  weak  to 
the  extent  of  about  one  pound  in  forty.  The  springs  had 
lost  strength  in  use,  and  the  question  arose  as  to  whether 
it  was  due  to  the  steam  heat  or  merely  to  the  mechanical 
effect  of  the  repeated  compressions  and  extensions  which  the 
springs  had  been  subjected  to.  I  consulted  Mr.  Thompson 
on  the  subject,  but  neither  of  us  thought  it  probable  that  so  low 
a  temperature  as  212"*  could  affect  the  material  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  weaken  the  spring.  A  device  was  therefore  rigged  up 
to  operate  the  springs  mechanically,  through  a  range  somewhat 
in  excess  of  the  maximum  limit  of  the  indicator  piston  move- 
ment. The  device  operated  at  a  speed  of  1200  compressions  a 
minute,  and  after  the  springs  had  been  operated  in  it  for  one*half 
minute  they  were  considerably  weakened.  After  being  operated 
for  a  minute  (1200  compressions)  they  were  weakened  a  very 
little  more.  The  maximum  reduction  of  a  full  pound  in  forty 
was  secured  at  or  below  this  point,  as  upon  being  further  sub- 
jected to  the  operation  through  a  period  of  one,  fifteen  and  even 
thirty  minutes  or  more,  no  further  reduction  of  strength  was 
obtained.  Although  no  reduction  was  observed  beyond  the  first 
minute's  operation,  I  adopted  two  minutes  (2400  compressions). 
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as  the  time  during  which  springs  thereafter  manufactured  should 
be  operated  in  the  device,  wishing  to  keep  well  on  the  safe  side, 
and  naturally  supposed  the  full  solution  of  the  weakening  of  the 
springs  in  use  had  been  reached. 

Sometime  after  this  I  had  occasion  to  make  another  set  of 
springs  for  the  same  purpose,  and  when  they  came  back  to  be 
retested  after  the  engine  test  I  had  a  second  surprise,  as  the 
springs  were  again  too  weak,  although  not  as  much  so  as  in  the 
first  case.  There  was  only  one  conclusion  left,  and  that  was 
that  the  springs  were  affected  by  the  slight  heat  they  were  sub- 
jected to  in  use  as  well  as  by  the  mere  mechanical  effect  due  to 
compression. 

Fortunately  there  was  a  steam  pipe  handy,  and  the  device  for 
"jigging"  the  springs,  as  we  called  the  operation  performed 
upon  them,  had  been  so  constructed  that  the  spring  being 
"  jigged  "  was  enclosed  in  a  cylinder,  so  that  it  was  an  easy 
matter  to  connect  a  steam-pipe  to  the  cylinder.  Vent  holes 
were  drilled  in  the  lower  part  of  this  cylinder  to  carry  off  the 
water  of  condensation  and  to  give  the  steam,  only  a  slight 
amount  of  which  was  turned  on,  a  chance  to  flow  freely  through 
and  out  of  the  cylinder,  so  as  to  obtain  practically  atmospheric 
pressure  around  the  spring.  It  is  obvious  that  this  pressure, 
and  its  corresponding  temperature  of  212°,  is  what  is  required 
to  place  the  spring  under  the  same  conditions  that  are  met  in 
its  use  in  the  indicator  ;  the  spring  being  placed  on  the  top,  or 
atmospheric  side  of  the  indicator  piston,  which  space  is  in  con- 
stant communication  with  the  atmosphere  through  vent  holes 
supplied  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  a  constant  atmospheric 
pressure  upon  the  top  of  the  piston.  The  under  side  of  the 
piston  would  be  exposed  to  a  much  higher  pressure  and  temper- 
ature much  of  the  time,  and  its  temperature  would  thus  be  con- 
siderably above  212°,  and  part  of  the  heat  would  be  conducted 
up  into  the  spring,  but  only  for  a  short  distance,  as  the  envelope 
of  lower  temperature  steam  would  very  rapidly  absorb  this  con- 
ducted heat.  It  is  thus  evident  that  under  proper  conditions 
the  indicator  spring  could  only  very  slightly  exceed  a  temper- 
ature of  212^ 

After  putting  some  springs  through  the  first  operation  and 
getting  all  the  reduction  that  was  possible  by  "jigging"  cold,  I 
put  them  in  the  device  again  and  gave  them  a  second  "  jigging  " 
under  steam,  and  found  that  I  got  another  reduction  amounting 
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to  about  one-half  pound,  or  between  one-third  and  one-half  as 
much  reduction  as  was  obtained  by  the  cold  "  jigging,"  as  near 
as  I  can  now  remember.  Having  once  established  the  fact  that 
a  further  reduction  was  obtainable  under  heat,  there  was  no 
further  necessity  for  putting  the  springs  through  two  separate 
operations,  so  I  combined  the  two,  giving  the  springs  made 
thereafter  a  single  two  minutes'  "  jigging "  under  steam,  the 
results  being  the  same  as  the  aggregate  reduction  obtained  by 
putting  them  through  the  cold  and  hot  operation  separately. 
According  to  my  present  recollection,  in  the  first  test  of  the 
springs  when  the  brass  heads  were  adjusted  and  soldered  on,  I 
left  the  springs  about  two  pounds  in  forty  strong,  the  greater 
part  of  which  was  for  the  reduction  obtained  by  the  "  jigging  " 
process,  and  the  balance,  a  small  fraction  of  one  pound,  was  for 
the  final  accurate  adjustment  of  the  spring  to  scale  by  the  appli- 
cation of  emery  cloth  as  just  explained  by  Mr.  Porter.  In 
addition  to  this  two  pounds  allowance  for  permanent  reduction, 
one-half  pound  was  allowed  for  the  temporary  reduction  of 
strength  of  the  spring  while  subject  to  the  212°  temperature  in 
use,  the  springs  being  left  one-half  pound  in  forty  strong  in  the 
final  adjustment. 

The  weakening  of  the  springs  from  the  effects  of  the  working 
strains  and  temperature  was  very  surprising  and  unaccountable 
to  me.  I  could  reconcile  the  results  due  to  the  mechanical 
action  more  to  my  satisfaction  than  I  could  those  due  to  the 
temperature,  and  I  cannot  yet  understand  how  so  low  a  temper- 
ature as  212°  should  permanently  affect  the  strength  of  the 
springs  as  much  as  it  does.  While  talking  with  Mr.  Porter 
yesterday  on  this  subject,  he  suggested  that  the  steel  used  in 
constructing  the  springs  might  not  have  been  of  a  proper 
grade.  The  springs  were  bought  coiled  and  tempered,  of  regu- 
lar spring  makers.  I  do  not  think  that  any  special  quality  of 
steel  was  specified.  I  remember  working  on  one  lot  of  springs 
on  which  I  could  get  very  little  reduction  by  the  "  jigging  "  and 
heating  process,  which  would  seem  to  indicate  that  quality  of 
steel  has  something  to  do  with  it.  There  was  only  the  one  lot, 
so  far  as  I  can  now  recall,  out  of  a  large  number  of  springs 
received  from  several  manufacturers  which  did  not  show  about  a 
uniform  reduction  of  almost  two  pounds  in  forty. 

Mr,  Thomas  B.  Almond. — Mr.  Porter  said  something  about  the 
quality  of  the  steel  used.     It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  important 
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to  know  how  the  springs  were  hardened  and  how  they  were 
tempered.    Can  Mr.  Porter  saj  anything  about  that  ? 

Mr.  Porter. — The  springs  were  coiled  on  grooved  mandrels. 
After  the  size  of  wire  and  pitch  had  been  carefully  determined, 
they  were  heated  over  a  brazier  and  tempered.  The  work  was 
done  very  uniformly.  For  several  years  these  springs  were  all 
made  by  one  man,  a  very  skilful  workman.  He  certainly  was  a 
treasure.  He  made  these  springs  by  the  thousand,  and  they 
were  always  correct.  The  la^rge  number  made  is  accounted  for 
by  the  fact  that  most  purchasers  bought  a  full  set  of  springs. 

Mr.  Almond. — ^I  would  like  to  say  something  in  regard  to  a 
matter  that  has  come  to  my  notice.  I  find  that  steel  wire  acts 
very  irregularly  at  times.  To-day  it  cannot  be  coiled  on  a 
certain  sized  mandrel,  while  six  months  hence  it  can  be  coiled 
quite  easily.  That  is  due,  it  would  seem,  to  a  re-arrangement 
of  the  molecules.  The  internal  structure  of  the  steel  seems  to 
change  so  that  it  is  possible  to  coil  £k  wire,  say  a  No.  11  wire  on 
a  ^^  mandrel,  after  it  has  been  standing  six  months,  when  it  was 
not  possible  to  coil  it  before.  I  am  speaking  of  tempered  steel 
wire,  tempered  in  oil,  not  a  high  grade  of  steel,  but  of  fair  quality. 
I  have  had  about  500  lbs.  of  this  material  set  aside  for  the  pur- 
pose of  being  coiled  after  it  has  been  seasoned.  I  say  seasoned. 
I  suppose  that  is  an  expression  that  is  used  in  this  connection, 
and  I  think  it  is  pretty  well  understood  that  wire  will  improve 
or  mellow  up,  by  time,  and  I  have  not  a  doubt  that  the  springs 
you  speak  of  are  very  materially  affected  by  time  as  well  as 
other  things.  Take  a  spring  to-day  and  harden  it  and  temper  it 
and  test  it,  and  it  will  give  you  such  and  such  results,  while  if 
you  leave  it  for  six  months,  without  anything  being  done  to  it, 
it  will  have  changed  its  conditions.  I  think  that  the  molecules 
require  time  to  arrange  themselves  so  as  to  get  into  the  abso- 
lutely normal  condition,  and  time  alone  will  permit  of  this.  I 
think  the  question  of  tempering  is  of  serious  moment.  I 
remember  eighteen  years  ago  sending  some  tools  to  a  black- 
smith who  had  an  excellent  reputation,  because  I  did  not  dare 
to  harden  them  myself,  and  the  next  morning  I  was  surprised 
to  find  them  broken.  The  man  could  not  account  for  it.  He  said 
he  never  had  had  such  an  experience  before.  But  the  fact  was 
there.  From  that  day  to  this  I  have  had  no  bad  luck  in  harden- 
ing, because  I  have  hardened  everything  that  was  important  my- 
self.    The  secret  with  me,  so  far  as  success  in  hardening  goes,  is 
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in  using  oil  after  the  thing  13  cooled  in  water  and  immediately  at  a 
point  where  the  temperature  is  reduced  so  that  you  can  imagine 
it  corresponds  with  some  fixed  point  on  the  thermometer,  as 
near  as  you  can  imagine  it.  Be  guided  by  the  sizzling  of  the 
water,  if  that  will  help  you,  it  is  an  almost  sure  guide  with  me. 

Now  if  you  will  take  the  steel  out  at  the  right  moment  and 
drop  it  into  oil  and  let  it  cool  gradually — let  it  mellow  up,  as  it 
were ;  let  the  temperature  in  the  centre  of  the  stock  distribute 
itself  over  the  whole  mass,  you  even  up  the  molecular  strains 
and  get  it  into  a  condition  so  that  you  can  leave  it  on  your 
bench  for  years,  and  you  will  not  go  in  some  morning  and  find  it 
accidentally  exploded.  I  think  there  is  much  in  that  point,  and 
I  think  it  is  of  great  practical  value  in  the  every-day  application 
of  this  subject  to  our  needs. 

Mr,  Porter. — I  should  add,  perhaps,  that  these  springs  were 
tempered  in  oil,  and  I  would  like  to  say  also  that  a  mercury 
column  was  used  in  the  shop  merely  for  the  information  of 
engineers.  English  engineers  were  accustomed  to  the  mercury 
column  and  relied  upon  that  altogether,  and  so  for  their  satis- 
faction a  mercury  column  was  kept  in  the  shop.  The  Elliotts 
were  makers  of  barometers  on  a  large  scale,  and  undoubtedly 
saw  to  the  purity  of  their  mercury.  The  mercury  column  in 
use  always  corresponded  in  its  indications  with  the  weight. 
So  it  must  have  been  pure. 

Mr,  Rockioood. — Professor  Carpenter's  paper  states  that  which 
the  experience  of  almost  all  engineers  proves,  that  indicators 
sent  out  by  standard  makers  are  frequently  unreliable  in  their 
indications. 

I  lately  tested  the  springs  of  a  pair  of  indicators  in  this  way. 
We  had  a  pair  of  accurate  thermometers — obtained  in  Paris 
from  a  celebrated  maker — which  agreed  with  each  other  to 
within  a  tenth  of  a  degree.  Putting  the  thermometer  into  a 
well  in  a  steam  pipe,  we  read  the  temperature  shown,  and  finding 
the  corresponding  pressure  from  Porter's  Steam  Tables,  com- 
pared it  with  the  pressure  as  shown  by  the  indicator.  I  sup- 
pose this  is  a  fairly  reliable  method  of  testing  indicators  under 
steam  pressure. 

Mr.  Tho8.  R.  Almond, — The  molecular  structure  of  steel,  after 
this  material  has  been  subjected  to  the  disturbing  action  of 
rolls,  hammer,  draw-plate,  hardening  by  fire,  etc.,  is  a  matter 
for  serious  consideration. 
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Any  of  these  processes  disturb  the  attraction  of  cohesion.  In 
coiling  a  wire  spring  upon  a  mandrel  the  material,  at  the  largest 
diameter  of  the  coil,  is  stretched,  and  that  at  the  inside  diam- 
eter is  compressed.  If  the  spring,  after  being  newly  coiled,  be 
placed  in  a  bath  of  acid  or  alkaline  solution,  it  is  probable  that 
the  force  of  capillary  attraction  is  sufficient  to  allow  the  liquid 
to  get  into  the  steel  and  cause  fracture,  as,  by  subjecting  steel 
springs  to  such  treatment  they  will — if  under  any  tension — almost 
always  break.  This  leads  me  to  believe  that  many  of  the  un- 
accountable breakages  which  occur  in  machinery  are  due  to 
similar  conditions.  In  other  words,  the  material  may  be  under 
sufficient  tension  to  permit  the  admission  of  a  liquid  to  an 
extent  sufficient  to  lessen  the  attraction  of  cohesion. 

Mr.  Bamahy, — I  would  state  that  the  set  which  has  been 
described  as  resulting  from  dropping  a  weight  on  the  springs 
has  no  relation  to  the  effect  which  I  have  explained.  The 
effect  which  I  referred  to  was  the  weakening  of  the  springs,  and 
had  no  reference  to  a  change  in  length.  I  always  gave  the 
springs  a  permanent  set  also,  not  by  dropping  a  weight  on 
them,  but  by  squeezing  them  in  a  vise,  giving  them  a  good 
squeeze  so  as  to  compress  the  coils  tightly  against  each  other. 
The  heavy  springs  always  showed  a  permanent  set  or  shorten- 
ing as  a  result  of  this  operation,  and  as  the  heavy  indicator 
springs  are  principally  subjected  to  compression  this  set  may 
be  relied  upon  as  being  permanent,  as  the  less  than  fifteen 
pounds  extension  force  which  they  may  be  subjected  to  with  a 
vacuum  is  such  a  small  fraction  of  the  elastic  limit  that  there 
is  no  possibility  of  the  set  being  reversed  by  it.  The  light 
springs  being  coiled  the  same  diameter  and  pitch  from  smaller 
wire,  did  not  show  any  set,  as  the  coils  would  come  up  solid 
long  before  the  elastic  limit  was  reached. 

After  being  given  this  set,  the  springs  very  rarely  showed  any 
change  of  length  in  going  through  the  "jigging"  operation. 
Each  spring  was  carefully  calipered  for  length  immediately 
before  and  immediately  after  "  jigging,"  and  if  any  change  of 
length  was  apparent  the  spring  was  thrown  out  as  being  improp- 
erly tempered.  From  this  it  will  be  understood  that  there  was 
no  change  of  length  as  a  result  of  the  "jigging"  operation, 
there  was  merely  a  change  of  strength. 

In  regard  to  the  accuracy  of  the  springs  sent  out  with  indi- 
cators, I  had  occasion  while  working  on  indicators  to  test  quite 
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a  number  of  springs  at  different  times,  made  by  other  parties, 
and  very  rarely  found  one  that  was  correct.  Most  of  these 
springs  had  been  used,  and  usually  showed  weak  under  test, 
which  indicated  that  they  had  been  weakened  by  use,  but  as  an 
occasional  spring  would  run  two  or  three  pounds  strong  in  forty, 
while  some  ran  much  weaker  than  could  be  accounted  for  by 
any  results  I  had  obtained  by  the  "jigging"  process,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  much  of  the  inaccuracy  was  due  to  careless  adjust- 
ment. 

Mr,  Porter. — I  suppose  I  should  defend  the  method  of  finish- 
ing the  indicator  springs  by  polishing  the  surface  with  an 
emery  cloth.  We  found  it  impossible  to  obtain  exact  accuracy 
by  turning  the  loose  head  back  and  forth.  The  plan  finally 
adopted  was  a  necessity  ;  that  was  to  set  the  head  so  as  to  make 
the  spring  a  trifle  strong,  and  then  reduce  the  strength  by  polish- 
ing the  surface  uniformly.  We  polished  every  coil  equally. 
It  did  not  affect  one  coil  more  than  another.  It  was  necessary, 
in  order  to  bring  the  spring  exactly  to  the  proper  strength. 

As  to  the  matter  of  permanent  set,  that  of  course  was  elimi- 
nated from  the  spring  in  the  process  of  manufacture.  I  should 
say,  in  respect  to  the  springs  to  which  Mr.  Barnaby  referred, 
that  in  this  country,  before  the  Thomson  indicator  began  to  be 
made,  the  indicators  made  by  the  American  Steam  Gauge  Com- 
pany of  Boston  were  simply  worthless.  They  had  no  pretence 
to  accuracy  whatever.  The  first  accurate  instruments  made  in 
this  country  were  those  to  which  Mr.  Barnaby  has  referred. 

Prof.  R.  C.  Carpe7itei\* — My  attention  was  called  by  Mr. 
Marks,  one  of  the  authors  of  the  paper,  to  the  fact  that  in  the 
calibration  diagrams,  shown  in  Fig.  114  and  Fig.  115,  negative 
friction  is  indicated  in  two  of  the  four  diagrams.  It  would  seem 
that  an  explanation  is  necessary  to  account  for  this  seeming 
discrepancy.  The  facts  are  these  :  those  diagrams  were  merely 
shown,  in  connection  with  the  curves  in  Fig.  116,  as  illustrations 
of  the  method  of  representing  the  spring  errors.  In  this  case 
the  log  of  the  test,  not  published  in  the  paper,  shows  that  the 
pressures  up  and  down  were  not  exactly  the  same,  and  that  the 
difference  in  steam  pressures  causes  some  slight  irregularity  in 
the  lines,  which  accounts  for  what  might  be  considered  an 
abnormal  condition,  in  one  or  two  places. 

The  discussion  has  brought  out  many  valuable  facts  with 

*Aatlior's  Closure,  under  the  Rules. 
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reference  to  the  behavior  of  springs,  to  which  I  can  add  little 
or  nothing  from  my  own  personal  experience.  It  is,  however, 
perhaps  well  known  that  experiments  have  been  made  at  the 
Watertown  Arsenal  regarding  the  effect  of  temperature  on  the 
strength  of  various  materials.  The  principal  results  of  these 
tests  will  be  found  in  the  published  report  of  the  Arsenal  for 
1888.  In  this  report  some  few  things  are  collected  together,  so 
that  the  general  results  are  readily  perceived,  but,  on  the  whole, 
the  information  is  presented  in  the  shape  of  individual  logs, 
which  can  be  utilized  only  after  considerable  labor  and  calcula- 
tion. 

With  help  of  Mr.  Qeo.  B.  Preston,  I  have  collected  the  results 
of  the  series  of  tests  made  on  several  samples  of  steel,  and  com- 
puted the  corresponding  moduli  of  elasticity.  As  these  results 
are  of  considerable  interest,  and  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the 
subject  of  this  paper,  I  will  give  the  more  important  experi- 
ments, so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  moduli  of  elasticity. 

In  the  following  tables  are  given  a  load  per  square  inch, 
which  is  well  within  the  elastic  limit,  the  corresponding  total 
deflection  for  a  length  of  five  inches,  the  temperature,  and  the 
resulting  moduli  of  elasticity  : 

MILD  STEEL. 

ANALT8I9.— CARBON  0.09.      MO.  0.11. 


Load  per  square 
inch. 

Temperature  of 

sm^cimen, 

beg.  F. 

Total  Elongation. 

Elongation 
per  Inch. 

Modulus  of 
Elasticity, 
Millions. 

80,000 

0 

.0045 

.0009 

88.8 

80,000 

70 

.0047 

.00094 

31.8 

80.000 

201 

.0048 

.00096 

81.8 

80,000 

806 

.0032 

.00064 

47.0 

80.000 

884 

.0022 

.00044 

68.0 

30,000 

487 

.0024 

.00048 

62.5 

20,000 

545 

.0010 

.00020 

10.0 

20,000 

668 

.0082 

.00064 

2.1 

10,000 

736 

.0019 

.00088 

2.6 

CARBON  0.2.      MO. 

0.45. 

80,000 

0 

80.000 

0 

.0078 

.00146 

22.7 

30,000 

70 

.0044 

.00088 

84.0 

80,000 

195 

.0026 

.00052 

57.5 

20,000 

834 

.0011 

.00022 

91.0 

20,000 

460 

.0046 

.00092 

21.8 

V. 
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MILD  STEEL.-'Continued. 


CARBON  0.81.      MO.    .57. 


Load  per  square 
inch. 

Temperature  of 
specimen. 

Total  Elongation. 

1 

Elonnttion 
per  Inch. 

Modalna  of 

Elasticity. 

Millions. 

80,450 

0 

.0045 

.0009 

34.0 

80,000 

70 

.0049 

.00098 

80.6 

80,000 

228 

.0047 

.00094 

82.0 

80,000 

889 

.0048 

.00096 

81.4 

30,000 

569 

.0028 

.00092 

82.6 

20,000 

651 

.0066 

.00092 

21.8 

20,ooe 

788 

.0042 

.00084 

23.8 

20,000 

832 

.0089 

.00074 

27.0 

10,000 

960 

.0017 

.00034 

29.0 

10,000 

1,021 

.0028 

.00056 

17.7 

CABBON    .57.     MO.    .98.     LI.   .07. 


60,000 

5 

.0092 

.00184 

27.8 

50,000 

70 

.0082 

.00164 

80.6 

50,000 

214 

.0085 

.0017 

29.5 

50,000 

284 

.0078 

.00146 

34.2 

50,000 

315 

.0068 

.00136 

36.8 

50,000 

842 

.0060 

.0012 

41.6 

50,000 

873 

.0054 

.00108 

46.4 

60,000 

422 

.0086 

.00172 

29.2 

40,000 

540 

.0983 

.00166 

24.0 

40,500 

587 

.0075 

.0015 

26.5 

40,000 

676 

.0085 

.0017 

28.5 

40,000 

801 

.0070 

.0014 

28.5 

40,000 

845 

.0081 

.00162 

24.5 

40,000 

953 

.0118 

.00236 

16  8 

CARBON    .97.     MO.    .8.     LI.    .28. 


50,000 

70 

50.000 

70 

50,000 

265 

50.000 

384 

50,000 

405 

50.000 

478 

60,000 

478 

50,000 

505 

50,900 

1            535 

50,000 

1            656 

50.000 

736 

50.000 

807 

50,000 
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The  esperimenta  published  do  not  relate  to  any  steels  high  in 
carbon,  although  the  last  series  of  tests  relate  to  steel  which 
approximates  at  least  to  spring  steel  in  its  composition. 

A  study  of  the  tables  submitted  shows  very  clearly  that  the 
temperature  effects  depend  to  a  great  degree  on  the  composi- 
tion. On  the  specimens  low  in  carbon  the  effect  of  increase  in 
temperature  is  at  first  to  raise  the  modulus  of  elasticity,  which 
possess  a  maximum  in  the  region  of  600^  Fahr.;  from  this  point 
its  value  rapidly  falls  off  As  the  percentage  of  carbon  increases, 
this  maximum  occurs  at  a  lower  temperature,  and  in  the  speci- 
men approaching  spring  steel  in  composition,  the  maximum 
value  is  found  at  a  temperature  of  70'  Fahr. 

The  tests  made  on  this  steel  are  shown  by  the  line  ABjin.  the 


<-     A  .   .        ,        .       - 

accompanying  diagram  (Fig-  127).  Taking  the  values  from  the 
curves  we  have  modulus  of  elasticity  at  60°  Fahr.  is  30.3  mill- 
ions, at  206°  Fahr.  is  29.2  millions.  The  change  in  this  case  is 
1.1  millions,  or  3.7:^,  due  to  a  change  of  temperature  of  160° 
Fahr.  it.  '■.,  from  60°  to  220°). 

While  there  may  be  some  reasonable  doubt  as  to  the  exact 
numerical  values,  because  of  irregularity,  given  in  the  foregoing 
tables,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  general  conclusions, 
which  may  be  stated  as  follows  : 

First. — Change  of  temperature  has  great  effect  in  changing 
elasticity  of  steel. 

Second. — The  amount  and  character  of  change  is  dependent 
upon  the  composition  of  the  steel.  In  soft  steel,  with  low  car- 
bons, the  modulus  of  elasticity  is  at  first  rapidly  increased, 
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passing  a   maKimum   at  some   temperature,  and  then  rapidly 
diminishing. 

Tlilrd. — Ab  the  carbon  increases  the  modulus  of  elasticity 
reaches  a  maximum  at  a  correspondingly  lower  temperature, 
and  for  ordinary  spring  steels  the  maximum  value  corresponds 
closely  to  temperatures  of  70"  Fahr.,  so  that  the  effect  of  heat- 
ing will  tend  to  weaken  any  springs  made  from  such  steel. 
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DL2XV.* 

TJSST  OF  A  BOILEB   USING   ORATES   WITH  SMALL 

PERCENT AOE  OF  OPENINGS. 

BT  PBBDBBXOK  A.  SCHSITLSR,  NSW  TOBK  CITT. 

(Member  of  the  Society.) 

Ogoasionally  there  will  crop  np,  in  the  experiences  of  engin* 
eers,  resnlts  which  seem  to  be  beyond  any  expectation  of  what 
might  occur  under  the  circumstances  of  the  investigation  being 
made.  The  writer  has  a  distinct  recollection  of  a  paper  having 
been  presented  to  the  Society  by  the  able  Past  President,  Prol 
John  E.  Sweet,  entitled  "The  Unexpected  which  often  Hap- 
pens,'' and  this  paper  naturally  belongs  to  the  Society's  record 
covering  such  matters. 

The  writer  had  occasion  to  be  called  in  as  a  disinterested  party 
some  time  ago,  to  make  a  test  of  a  boiler  in  use  at  the  American 
Oereal  Mills,  Akron,  Ohio,  the  primary  object  of  the  test  being 
to  ascertain  the  evaporation  per  pound  of  coal  which  these  boil- 
ers would  produce  at  their  rated  horse-power.  Upon  arrival  at 
the  grounds  and  after  making  a  careful  inspection  of  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  boiler,  connections,  and  setting,  and  of  the  grates, 
together  with  the  coal  which  was  to  be  used  during  the  test,  it 
was  found  that  the  grate  bars  were  constructed  with  such  ex- 
tremely small  openings  as  to  lead  the  writer  to  almost  believe  such 
openings  would  prohibit  them  from  being  used  in  a  satisfactory 
manner.  The  kind  of  coal  in  use  was  the  ordinary  Pittsburg 
"  run  of  mines,"  but  during  the  test  it  was  intended  to  use  only 
the  lump  part  of  the  coal.  The  grates  in  question  were  of  the 
type  shown  in  Fig.  137,  and  while  the  openings  call  for  ^  inch  on 
the  drawing,  they  were  not  any  more  than  \  inch,  due  to  rapping 
the  pattern  in  the  mould,  and  rough  edges  naturally  resulting  from 
the  endeavor  to  make  such  small  openings.  These  grates  had 
a  total  area  for  passage  of  air  of  only  15^.  The  usual  size  open- 
ing for  grates  burning  the  kind  of  coal  used  is  between  |  and 

»  Presented  at  the  New  York  Meeting  (December,  1893)  of  the  American  Society 
of  Mechanical  Engineers,  and  forming  part  of  Volume  XV.  of  the  Tramaetioni, 
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i  inch,  giving  an  area  of  from  35^  to  46^.  The  drsngbt  gaug» 
showed  .46  inch  of  water,  which,  while  being  a  very  fair  draughty 
waB  nothing  to  br^  about,  considering  the  grate  openings.  The 
writer  felt  that  it  wonld  not  be  politic  to  make  a  test  of  the 
boiler  under  the  circumstances,  bnt  as  everything  was  prepared 
at  that  time  to  complete  the  test,  it  was  finally  decided  to  make 
same,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  te  demonstrate  what  the  boUer 
coold  do  with  only  15$  openings  in  the  grates. 
The  following  results  are  presented  to  the  Society,  as  they 


seem  to  be  entirely  new,  and  because  they  appear  to  be  of  suffi- 
cient interest  to  be  placed  on  the  records. 

Figure  138  shows  a  cross  section  of  the  boiler  setting,  with  the 
grate  area,  size  of  ash  doors,  and  draught  outlets.  In  explana- 
tion of  the  results  of  the  tost,  I  would  add  that  there  were  two 
boilers  in  the  battery,  bnt  as  the  load  was  not  sufScient  to  be 
carried  by  both  boilers,  and  have  each  boiler  operated  near  its 
normal  rating,  the  manufacturers  preferred  to  have  the  entire 
load  carried  by  one  boiler  daring  the  test.  Consequently  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind,  when  considering  the  results,  that  the 
boiler  was  overloaded  to  a  oonsiderable  extent ;  in  fact,  the  actual 
overload  being  60;?. 

The  stack  was  6  feet  in  diameter  and  125  feet  high.  The 
theoretical  draught  which  can  be  produced  by  this  stack,  with  the 
average  air  temperature  outside  of  boiler-room  50°  Fahr.,  and 
temperatnre  of  gases  553'  Fahr.,  would  be  .88  of  water.  The 
temperature  of  the  flue  was  taken  close  to  the  boilers,  and  not 
in  the  stack  itself,  and  taking  the  friction  of  the  gases  into  con- 
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Bideration,  and  the  fact  that  there  were  other  boilers  connected 
with  the  stack,  the  gases  of  which  were  undoubtedly  of  much 
lower  temperature,  the  average  draught  as  shown  hy  the  gauge 
approximates  closely  the  theoretical  draught 


In  this  particular  case,  uo  analysis  of  the  coal  was  made,  but 
a  fair  average  of  the  theoretical  eiEciency  of  the  coal  used  is  13j 
lbs.  of  water  from  and  at  212\ 

The  results  show  that,  with  only  15;  grate  area,  and  with  an 
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overload  of  60^  above  the  rated  capacity,  when  burning  248  lbs. 
coal  per  square  foot  of  grate  surface  per  hour,  the  efficiency 
obtained  was  71^. 

Assuming  that  the  volume  of  air  required  for  theoretical  con- 
sumption per  pound  of  fuel  was  128.4  cubic  feet,  the  total  volume 
of  air  required  per  hour  would  be  128.4  x  24.8  x  52  =  165,636 
cubic  feet  at  62°  temperature. 

I  have  used  the  following  formula  to  determine  what  quantity 
of  air  would  flow  through  an  orifice  similar  to  the  grate  openings 
and  having  15^  of  the  total  area  of  the  grate  surface  : 


=  352  j/ 


1  +  X  - U) 

493        p 


In  which  V  =  velocity  of  air  in  feet  per  second. 

In  which  i  =  temperature  of  air. 

In  which  h  =  difference  in  pressure,  or  height  of  column  of 
water  in  inches. 

In  which  p  =  barometric  pressure. 

By  substitution,  if  air  is  of  temperature  62°,  the  formula  be- 
comes : 


F=367 


i/f *^' 


and,  again  substituting  values  .46  inch  for  h  and  29.35  inches 
for jp,  V  =  58.72  feet  per  second. 

Total  grate  area  being  52  square  feet,  the  area  of  the  openings 
would  be  52  x  .15  =  7.8  square  feet.  The  quantity  of  air,  there- 
fore, which  would  pass  through  this  area  per  second  at  68.72  feet 
per  minute  would  be  458  cubic  feet.  This  amount,  however, 
should  be  multiplied  by  a  coefficient,  which  I  have  called  .90, 
due  to  the  shape  of  the  grate  openings.  This  would  reduce  the 
theoretical  quantity  of  air  from  458  to  402  cubic  feet  per  second ; 
and  per  hour  the  quantity  would  be  1,447,200  cubic  feet.  This 
is  about  85^  times  the  amount  actually  required  for  the  proper 
combustion  of  the  coal,  which  shows  that  the  openings  of  grates 
were  sufficient  to  furnish  the  requisite  amount  of  air,  even  had 
the  damper  been  partially  closed. 
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1.  Daration  of  test  6i  hours. 

2.  Grate  surface,  6  feet  6  inches  x  8  feet  each 52  sq.  f t.  each. 

8.  Heating  surface  (tube  surface  only) 2,088  sq.  ft.  each. 

4.  Percentage  of  air  opening  in  grates  15% 

6.  Kind  of  coal  used Run  of  mines 

6.  Ck>Bt  of  coal  per  ton  (2,000  lbs.) (1.25 

TEHFERATURE8  AND  PRB6BT7BB8. 

7.  Average  temperature  of  flue  by  pyrometer 558**  Fahr. 

8.  Average  temperature  of  feed- water 88.7°  Fahr. 

0.  Average  temperature  of  air  outside  of  boiler  room 50°  Fahr. 

10.  Average  pressure  of  steam  by  gauge 108^  lbs. 

11.  Average  pressure  of  draught  by  gauge .46  inch 

COAL  AND   WATSB. 

12.  Total  coal  consumed    8,128  lbs. 

13.  Total  refuse 877  lbs. 

14.  Net  amount  combustible   7,251  lbs. 

15.  Percentage  of  refuse 10.7^ 

16.  Total  amount  of  water  evaporated  56,970  lbs. 

17.  Equivalent  amount  of  water  from  and  at  212*"  (factor  1.221)  69,560  lbs. 

18.  Water  evaporated  under  actual  conditions,  per  pound  of 

coal 7.00  lbs. 

19.  Water  evaporated  under  actual  conditions,  per  pound  of 

combustible 7.85  lbs. 

20.  Water  evaporated  from  and  at  212°,  per  pound  of  coal  ....  8.55  lbs. 

21.  Water  evaporated  from  and  at  212"*,  per  pound  of  com- 

bustible    9.59  lbs. 

22.  Water  evaporated  per  hour  from  and  at  212° 11,180  lbs. 

28.  Amount  of  water  eva])orated  per  square  foot  of  heating 

surface  per  hour,  from  and  at  212" 5.46  lbs. 

24.  Amount  of  water  evaporated  per  scjuare  foot  of  grate  sur- 

face per  hour,  from  and  at  212° 214  lbs. 

25.  Amount  of  coal  burned  per  square  foot  of  grate  surface 

per  hour 24.8  lbs. 

26.  Amount  of  water  evaporated  per  $1  worth  of  fuel,  from 

andat212'  18,680  lbs. 

HORSE-POWER. 

27.  Horse- iK)wer  on  builder's  rating 200 

28.  Horse-power  on  Centennial  standard,  34^  lbs.  of  water  from 

and  at  212 322 

29.  Per  cent,  above  builder's  rating 60jg 
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DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  WiUtam  Kent. — To  dc^sign  grate-bars  with  only  15^  of  air 
fipace  would  not  ordinarily  be  considered  good  practice ;  but 
after  Mr.  Scheffier's  test  has  showed  that  under  the  conditions  of 
that  test  they  worked  well  enough,  we  may  ask  why  should  they 
not  work?  A  common  rule  for  proportioning  draught  openings 
is  J  of  the  grate  surface  for  area  over  the  bridge  wall,  }  through 
the  flues,  and  i  in  the  chimney,  decreasing  as  the  temperature 
decreases.  As  the  absolute  temperature  of  the  air  passing 
through  the  grate-bars,  and  also  its  volume,  is  less  than  half  of 
that  of  the  gases  in  the  flues,  why  should  not  air  openings  of  -^ 
the  grate  surface,  or  half  that  of  the  flue  area,  be  sufficient, 
instead  of  15^,  as  in  Mr.  Scheffler's  test ;  or  30^  to  bO^,  as  in 
ordinary  practice  ?  The  fact  is,  that,  when  the  grate-bars  are 
free  from  clinker,  they  rarely,  if  ever,  choke  the  draught  to  any 
Appreciable  extent,  the  real  choke  of  the  draught  being  in  the 
pile  of  coal  lying  on  the  grate-bars.  The  amount  of  this  choke 
varies  through  an  exceedingly  wide  range  from  total  obstruc- 
tion, as  when  a  partially  coked  layer  forms  on  top  of  a  freshly 
fired  portion  of  soft  coal,  when  too  much  has  been  fired  at  a 
time  ;  to  too  great  freedom  from  choke,  as  when  anthracite  egg- 
coal  is  fired  in  thin  layers,  allowing  so  much  air  to  pass  through 
the  fire  as  to  chill  the  gases  of  combustion  and  destroy  the 
economy. 

Although  Mr.  Scheffler's  test  shows  that  under  some  condi- 
tions 15^^  of  air  opening  through  the  grates  is  sufficient,  it  will 
still  continue  to  be  good  practice  to  construct  them  with  50^. 
The  increased  per  cent,  of  opening  costs  nothing;  it  may  be 
useful  if  the  coal  has  a  tendency  to  clinker ;  and  if  at  any  time 
it  should  be  advisable  to  choke  the  passage  of  air  through  the 
opening,  it  can  be  done  to  any  extent  desirable  by  carrying 
thicker  fires,  or  by  partly  closing  the  damper  in  the  chimney. 

Mr,  W.  B.  Le  Van, — Was  any  analysis  made  of  the  gases  ? 

Mi\  Schejjier. — ^No,  sir. 

Mr.  A.  A.  Cary. — Was  any  test  made  of  the  quality  of  the 
steam  supplied  by  a  boiler  evaporating  this  quantity  of  water  ? 
Why  was  there  no  calorimeter  test  made  ? 

Mr.  F.  A.  &Jie(fln\ — No  calorimeter  test  was  made,  because  the 
facts  for  which  I  was  in  search  at  that  time  did  not  demand 
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^nch  a  determinatioUy  but  I  have  tested  other  boilers  set  exactly 
like  this  one,  and  the  calorimeter  test  showed  i  of  1^  of 
moisture,  which  I  would  consider  to  be  as  good  as  any  other 
boiler  could  obtain.  That  test  was  made  under  circumstances 
where  the  boiler  was  forced  worse  than  it  was  in  this  particular 
case,  because  we  used  fuel  oil  and  were  very  much  crowded  for 
the  power,  and  had  to  obtain  about  40^  or  50^  excess  of  the 
rated  capacity  of  the  boiler,  and  fuel  oil  is  exceptionally  hard 
on  the  first  rows  of  tubes  which  take  the  heat  from  the  flames. 
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SOME   EXPERIMENTS    ON   THE   EFFECT   OF   WATER 

HAMMER. 

BT  B.  C.  CAHPKNTSB,  ITHACA,  N.  T., 

(Member  of  the  Society), 

AND  8.  HKMBT  BABRACLOUOH,  B.K.,  8TDNET,  AUSTBALIA.t 

An  examination  of  all  the  available  literature  indicates  that  very 
little  experimental  work  has  been  done  on  the  subject  of  water 
hammer,  and  an  equally  small  amount  of  theoretical  consideration 
has  been  given  it.  In  Vol.  XIV.  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Oivil  Engineers  there  is  an  account  of  some  tests 
made  at  the  water  works  at  Providence,  B.  I. ;  but  the  velocity 
in  the  mains  where  the  force  of  the  ram  was  measured  was  not 
large,  and,  although  the  tests  were  interesting  in  themselves,  no 
attempt  was  made  to  deduce  any  theoretical  results  therefrom. 
Again,  in  an  issue  of  MecluxnicSy  August,  1884,  Mr.  Nystrom  dis- 
cusses some  cases  of  water  hammer,  making  use  in  his  analysis 
of  the  fact  that  the  momentum  of  the  water  in  the  pipe  at  the 
initial  instant  of  closing  the  valve  is  completely  exhausted  at 
the  end  of  that  operation.  He  here  assumes  that  the  resistance 
met  by  the  mass  of  moving  water  is  constant,  so  that  his  result 
gives  only  the  average  pressure  due  to  the  arrest  of  momentum, 
and  not  the  maximum.  Lastly,  there  are  some  interesting 
articles  by  Professor  Church  in  the  Journal  of  the  FranJdin  Insti- 
tute for  1890,  in  which  the  writer  traces  the  variation  of  the 
pressure  just  above  the  valve  gate  for  certain  definite  cases,  with 
numerical  examples.  It  is  there  shown  that  the  maximum 
pressure  produced  in  a  pipe  by  the  closing  of  a  valve  depends 
not  only  on  the  time  taken  to  close  it,  but  also  on  the  manner 

*  Presented  ut  the  New  York  Meeting  (December,  1893)  of  tbe  American 
Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  and  forming  part  of  Volume  XV.  of  the  Trans- 
actions. 

f  The  experiments  described  in  the  following  paper  were  perfonned  by  Mr. 
S.  H.  Barraclough,  B.E.,  and  A.  W.  Wiggleswortb,  M.E.,  graduate  students  in 
Sibley  College,  at  my  request,  during  the  winter  and  spring  of  1892-93. — R.  C, 

CARrENTKR. 
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of  doing  SO  ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  motion  of  the  gate  may  be 
managed  in  such  a  way  that  the  maximum  pressure  shall  be 
much  less  than  with  some  different  management,  the  whole  time 
of  closing  being  the  same  in  the  two  cases. 

METHOD   OP  TESTING. 

The  first  set  of  observations  was  taken  on  the  water  hammer 
which  is  produced  in  a  pipe  1^  inches  in  diameter  by  the  sudden 
closing  of  an  ordinary  self-closing  basin  tap,  as  shown  in  Fig.  143, 
of  a  size  fitting  i  inch  pipe.  After  several  trials  of  different  meth- 
ods for  measuring  the  pressures  produced,  a  Crosby  indicator 
was  finally  used,  with  a  40  lb.  spring.  The  only  difficulty  encoun- 
tered in  the  use  of  the  indicator  was  the  method  of  giving  a 
suitable  motion  to  the  drum.  It  was  found  impracticable,  with 
the  means  at  hand,  to  give  it  an  accurate  uniform  motion,  and 
consequently  it  was  given  a  uniformly  accelerated  motion  with 
the  aid  of  the  drum  spring  of  the  indicator  itself.  Before  mak-  - 
ing  each  test  the  drum  was  pulled  out  to  its  farthest  extent,  and 
then  it  was  allowed  to  run  back,  as  it  did  so  causing  a  small  fly- 
wheel to  which  its  cord  was  attached  to  rotate ;  the  indicator 
card  was  taken  during  this  return  motion.  The  assumption  is 
here  made  that  the  drum  spring  exerts  a  uniform  pull  at  all 
portions  of  its  stroke.  Even  if  this  assumption  is  not  perfectly 
accurate,  it  is  sufficiently  true  for  the  purpose  of  the  present 
investigation.  The  time  taken  for  the  full  turn  of  the  drum  was 
found  by  means  of  a  chronograph  owned  by  Sibley  College,  and, 
therefore,  on  the  above  assumption  of  a  uniform  pull,  the  veloc- 
ity of  the  drum  at  any  particular  point  is  determinable.  The 
average  length  of  line  drawn  on  the  chronograph  drum  in  one 
second  was  found  to  be  2.15  inches,  while  the  average  length 
drawn  during  the  time  taken  for  the  full  travel  of  the  indicator 
drum  was  2.63  inches ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  time  taken  for 
the  full  travel  of  the  drum  when  moved  by  its  own  spring  was 

2  63 

^r^r^  or  1.23  seconds.     The  distance  on  the  indicator  card  corre- 

2.15 

sponding  to  this  motion  was  5.28  inches,  so  that  the  values  of 

8  (the  space)  and  t  (the  time)  in  the  equation 

are  now  known,  and  /  may  therefore  be  calculated ;  and  hence 
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for  auj  given  value  of  s  the  corresponding  time  will  then  be 
known. 

Points,  through  which  the  accompanying  curve  (Fig.  146)  was 
drawn,  have  been  obtained  in  this  way,  and  the  curve  was  used 
to  determine  the  time  pf  any  particular  phenomenon  shown  on 
the  indicator  cards. 

METHOD  OF  OBTAINING  DIAGRAMS. 

The  indicator  and  water  tap  were  attached  side  by  side  to  a 
small  water-main  of  1^  inches  internal  diameter,  the  static  press- 
ure in  which  was  about  30  lbs.  per  square  inch.  The  actual 
diagrams  obtained  are  shown  in  Figs.  139  to  142.  The  sue* 
cessive  waves  produced  are  clearly  illustrated,  there  being  sev- 
eral distinct  ones  in  each  case.  Several  results  may  be  obtained 
from  the  diagram,  as,  for  instance,  the  time  taken  in  closing  the 
tap.  The  point  a  (see  Fig.  139)  marks  the  extreme  limit  of  move- 
ment of  the  indicator  drum,  and  corresponds  to  the  zero  or  ori- 
gin of  diagram  A,  At  b  the  tap  begins  to  close,  and  is  entirely 
closed  at  d.  By  dropping  a  perpendicular  dc  from  d,  and  meas- 
uring the  diflference  on  the  diagram  of  the  ordinates  correspond- 
ing to  the  abscisssB  ai  and  ac,  the  time  corresponding  to  be  is 
obtained,  and  this  is  the  time  taken  to  close  the  valve.  In  the 
present  instance  it  does  not  exceed  j^  of  a  second. 

Similarly,  by  dropping  perpendiculars  from  each  of  the  wave 
crests,  the  time  between  each  successive  pair  of  waves  may  be 
obtained,  and  it  can  thus  be  determined  whether  the  waves  are 
isochronous  or  not.  This  was  done  on  several  cards,  showing 
that  the  waves  are  practically  isochronous,  though  the  method 
used  is  not  accurate  enough  to  settle  the  matter  with  absolute 
certainty. 

At  the  time  of  taking  the  diagram  (Fig.  139),  there  was  an  air 
chamber  on  the  main,  some  distance  from  the  indicator  and  tap. 
This  was  afterward  removed,  and  the  diagram  shown  in  Fig.  140 
taken,  in  order  to  see  what  effect  the  air  chamber  had  on  the 
water  hammer.  This  chamber  was  then  filled  with  water,  and 
diagram  ^Fig.  141)  taken.  This  is  a  practical  case,  since  ordinary 
air  chambers  when  in  use  often  become  full  of  wat^r.  The  cards 
shown  in  Figs.  140,  141,  and  142  were  taken  one  after  the  other, 
and  represent  the  case  of  no  chamber  at  all,  an  air  chamber,  and 
a  "water  chamber**  respectively.     As  might  be  expected,  the 
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smoothest  curve,  and  that  showing  least  maximum  pressure, 
appears  when  the  air  chamber  is  used,  while  the  most  irregular 
card  is  produced  by  removing  the  chamber  altogether,  the  water 
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chamber  producing  an  effect  intermediate  between  the  other 
two. 

Several  other  sets  of  cards  were  taken  at  different  times  and 


38 
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under  different  velocities  of  flow,  the  differences  from  the  set 
shown  in  each  case  being  small,  and  due,  probably,  to  variation 
in  time  of  closing  the  tap. 
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The  average  pressures  are  essentially  as  given  in  the  following 
table.     The  pressure  is  expressed  in  pounds  above  atmosphere. 
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TABLE    SHOWING  EFFECT  OF  WATER  HAMMER  IN  li-INCH    PIPE, 
PRODUCED  BY  OPENING  AND  CLOSING  A  i-INCH  TAP. 


Static  pressure 

No.  of  distinct  blows 

Maximum  pressure 

Minimum  pressure 

Time  pulsations  continue. . . . 
Pressure  at  end  of  oue  second 
Ratio  of  increase  of  pressure. 


NO  AIB  CHAMBER. 

' 

Air 

Chamber. 

Fig.  1. 

Fig.  2. 

29.5 

28.5 

37.6 

8 

9 

9 

72.5 

69.0 

61.5 

2.5 

16 

10 

0.8  sec. 

1.2 

0.8 

86 

86 

81.5 

2.47 

2.56 

2.15 

Air  Chamber 

filled 
with  water. 


28 
9 

76.0 
9 
1.1  sec 
86 
2.70 


A  stady  of  the  diagrams  shows  that  the  wave  phases  are  more 
regular  in  case  of  the  air  chamber,  and  have  a  regular  form  dis- 
tinct from  and  different  from  the  cases  where  no  air  chamber 


Fig.  143. 


was  used.  In  the  case  of  a  water  chamber,  or  of  no  air  chamber, 
the  wave  motion  is  decidedly  irregular,  and  the  form  quite 
different  from  that  in  the  preceding  case. 


WATER   HAMMER   PRODUCED   BY   FULL-SIZED   OPENING. 

These  tests,  although  interesting,  were  not  considered  satis- 
factory, owing  to  the  low  velocity  of  water  in  the  main,  the  area 
of  which  was  large  compared  to  the  size  of  the  tap  orifice,  and  a 
new  set  were  undertaken  in  which  the  hammer  was  produced  by 
suddenly  closing  a  gate  valve  across  the  full  section  of  a  2-inch 
water  main.  By  this  means  the  test  was  made  with  a  much 
greater  velocity  than  in  the  previous  case,  and  the  conditions 
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coiresponding  more  netalj  to  the  preBsureB  prodaced  in  aotnal 
practice. 

The  following  sketch  (Fig.  144)  lUuBtrateB  the  airftngement  of 
the  apparatus  need : 

A  is  the  valve  through  which  the  water  enters,  and  by  which 
it  can  be  throttled  so  as  to  vary  the  pressure  from  30  lbs.  to 
6  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

.6  is  an  air  chamber.  When  it  was 
desired  to  make  a  test  without  any 
chamber,  it  was  unscrewed,  and  a  plog 
put  in  its  place.  The  "  tvater  chamber  " 
was  constructed  by  tnrning  B  on  the  pipe 
so  that  it  pointed  vertically  downward. 

(7  is  a  Tabor  indicator  for  measuring 
the  pressures  produced.  A  150  lb. 
spring  was  used  The  method  of  mov- 
ing the  drum,  and  the  characteristics 
of  the  card  are  explained  below. 

J)  is  the  throttle  valve  used  for  sud- 
denly arresting  the  progress  of  the  water. 
It  was  made  by  cutting  the  thread  off 
the  spindle  of  an  ordinary  gate  valve,  so 
that  the  valve  could  be  shut  almost 
instantaneously  by  means  of  the  lever 
attached  to  the  top  of  the  spindle.  J^is 
a  Pitot  tnbe  for  measuring  the  velocity 
of  the  water  in  the  main.  This  was 
calibrated  before  making  the  tests,  by 
observing  the  heights  which  the  water 
rose  in  the  tube,  and  noting  the  corre- 
sponding times  which  it  took  for  a 
measured  volume  of  water  to  £ow  through 
the  mouthpiece  K  The  attached  curve 
(Fig.  147)  shows  the  results  of  this  cali- 
bration. The  Fitot  tube  was  used  to 
determine  the  velocity,  instead  of  ob- 
serving the  amount  of  water  which  passed  at  each  operation, 
on  account  of  the  great  saving  in  time  thns  effected ;  and  although 
this  method  is  not  quite  as  accurate  as  the  other,  yet  it  is  evident, 
from  the  regular  character  of  the  carve,  that  the  results  obtained 
by  its  use  will  be  a  fair  approximation  to  the  truth. 
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With  regard  to  the  indicator  diagrams  obtained,  it  was  decided 
that  although  there  were  many  interesting  points  in  the  subject 
to  be  determined,  yet  the  one  of  most  practical  importance  was 


the  maximum  pressure  produced  under  any  particular  set  of  cir- 
cumstances, and  so  in  this  series  of  tests  no  attempt  was  made  to 
determine  the  time  value  of  the  horizontal  dimensions  of  the 
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card,  and  the  drum  of  the  indicator  was  in  consequence  only 
moved  by  hand. 

Tests  were  made  with  velocities  varying  from  3  to  9  feet  per 
second,  and  under  the  following  conditions : 

(1)  With  no  air  chamber  on  the  pipe  at  all. 

(2;      "      an  "  "         capacity,  320  cubic  inches. 

(3)  "      no  "  "  "  40      " 

(4)  "      a  water  chamber    "         320     " 


The  method  of  making  a  test  was  as  follows : 

The  valve  D  was  raised  to  its  full  height,  and  the  water  allowed 
to  flow  for  a  short  time,  till  its  motion  became  steady.  The  read- 
ing of  the  Pitot  tube  was  then  observed,  and  the  valve  D  sud- 
denly closed,  the  pressure  produced  being  registered  by  the 
indicator. 

The  water  main  was  stayed  underneath,  at  each  end,  during  the 
tests,  to  keep  it  steady ;  but  the  shock  produced  by  closing  the 
valve  was  so  great  as  to  make  the  whole  apparatus  vibrate  badly, 
and  consequently  the  diagrams  are  not  nearly  so  smooth  and 
regular  as  in  the  first  series  of  tests ;  but  this  was  a  matter  of 
small  importance,  as  the  maximum  ordinate  was  not  affected,  and 
that  was  the  only  measurement  made  from  the  card.  An  exam- 
ple of  the  general  type  of  diagram  obtained  is  given  in  Fig.  145. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  point  of  minimum  pressure  falls 
some  15  lbs.  below  the  zero  line,  which  can  only  be  caused  by  the 
momentum  of  the  moving  parts  of  the  indicator.  No  doubt  the 
same  thing  occurs  at  the  point  of  maximum  pressure,  so  that  these 
readings  are  probably  too  high  by  that  amount.  Possibly  the 
point  of  minimum  pressure  would  not  fall  even  as  low  as  the  zero 
line  were  it  not  for  the  momentum  of  these  moving  parts ;  but,  as 
in  many  cases  where  the  maximum  pressure  is  small  and  the 
movement  of  the  parts  correspondingly  slight,  the  minimum 
pressure  falls  to  zero,  or  nearly  so,  it  is  probable  that  only  the 
pressure  below  the  zero  line  is  due  to  the  momentum  of  the 
parts. 

It  is  also  noticeable  that,  in  nearly  every  instance,  the  wave 
of  maximum  pressure  is  the  second,  and  not  the  first,  as  would 
naturally  be  expected. 

The  table  which  follows  gives  the  results  of  the  test,  and  the 
accompanying  curves   (Fig.    148)   show  the   variation  of  maxi- 
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mnm   preesure,  with   Telocity  of  flow  for   the  cases  of  no   air 
chamber,  and  for  two  diflerent  sizes  of  air  chambers.    The  carve 
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for  the  case  of  the  water  chamber  is  not  shown,  as  it  lies  close 
to,  and  a  little  above,  that  for  the  case  of  no  air  chamber  at  all, 
and  it  would  only  have  confused  the  diagram  to  insert  ii 
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The  two  remaining  onrreB  are  fairly  imiform  in  oharaoter. 
All  three  carves  have  their  origin  in  the  point  of  static  press- 
ure of  the  water  in  the  main,  as  this  pressure  is  always  acting. 
The  resolts  ore  interestiag,  as  showing  the  high  presBore  that 
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loay  be  produced  by  stopping  the  flow  of  water  through  a 
pipe,  even  when  the  velocity  is  small.  It  is  also  interesting  to 
note  the  relative  effect  of  the  air  chambers  :  although  the  larger 
one  was  eight  timea  the  volume  of  the  smaller,  it  only  halved 
the  pressures  produced  by  the  hammer. 
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The  present  set  of  experiments  do  not  pretend  to  have  demon- 
strated any  new  principle,  but,  as  was  stated  at  the  beginning, 
the  amount  of  experimental  work  done  on  the  subject  is  very 
meagre,  and  these  results  may  be  of  assistance  to  anyone  intend- 
ing to  investigate  the  subject  more  thoroughly ;  while  they  also 
may  be  of  service  to  the  hydraulic  engineer,  as  showing  the  maxi- 
mum possible  pressure  which  can  be  produced  by  water  ram, 
under  circumstances  similar  to  those  surrounding  this  series  of 
tests. 

LOG    AND  RESULTS  OF  TEST. 


Water  Chaxbkb. 

No  Air  Chambsr. 

Small  Air  Chambbr. 

Large  Air  Chamber. 

Velocity. 

Pressure. 

Velocity. 

Pressnre. 

Velocity. 

Pressure. 

Velocity. 

Pressure. 

8.92 

152 

2.92 

98 

3.92 

94 

3.70 

50 

5.27 

208 

8.15 

111.6 

4.62 

112 

4.42 

56 

6.00 

280 

8.85 

122 

5.87 

128 

5.02 

66 

6.65 

242 

8.80 

117 

5.83 

141 

5.45 

78 

6.65 

256 

8.97 

186 

6.46 

164 

6.03 

86 

7.17 

271 

4.02 

141 

6.93 

188 

6.62 

90 

7.87 

297 

4.20 

145 

7.42 

208 

7.02 

97 

7.47 

294 

4.25 

145 

7  90 

242 

7.25 

108 

7.85 

295 

4.52 

161 

8.26 

249 

7.73 

104 

8.25 

804 

4.62 

164 

8.07 

122 

8.52 

815 

5.05 

175 

8.18 

120 

5.22 

167 

8.45 

120 

5.37 

180 

5.77 

248 

6.02 

280 

6.02 

289 

6.82 

244 

6.87 

271 

6.98 

256 

7.07 

266 

7.18 

272 

7.25 

281 

7.52 

291 

7.57 

307 

7.70 

309 

7.75 

305 

7.90 

305 

7.87 

293 

8.27 

291 

8.35 

270 

8.55 

270 

8.55 

277 

8.45 

286 

8.60 

289 

1 
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ADDED  AT  THE  MEETING. 

In  the  experiments  described,  the  mass  of  water  in  motion 
was  indefinite,  as  the  pipe  on  which  the  experiments  were  made 
was  connected  directly  to  the  university  water-works.  The 
total  amount  of  water  in  motion  was,  as  nearly  as  could  be 
determined,  as  follows  :  30  feet,  2-inch  pipe ;  33  feet,  2i-inch 
pipe ;  150  feet,  3-inch  pipe ;  375  feet  of  6-inch  pipe.  These 
pipes  were  supplied  by  a  reservoir  about  5  acre  in  area,  and  the 
static  head  was  practically  constant  at  29  lbs. ;  the  maximum 
variation  not  exceeding  more  than  1^  lbs.  in  either  direction. 
These  are  about  the  conditions  occurring  in  ordinary  city  water- 
works. 

In  the  second  series  of  experiments,  which  are  described  in 
the  paper,  the  hammer  was  produced  by  closing  the  valve  D^ 
shown  in  Fig.  144;  the  velocity  of  the  outflowing  water  was 
regulated  by  opening  the  globe  valve  A  a  greater  or  less  amount. 


Fig.  149. 


With  the  pressure  of  29  lbs.  per  square  inch  this  method  was 
very  satisfactory  and  gave  uniform  results,  although  it  may 
have  obscured  the  effect  by  addition  of  unusual  conditions. 

It  was  desirable  to  perform  a  similar  series  of  experiments 
under  such  conditions  as  would  give  an  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  mass  of  water  in  the  system,  which  evidently  contributes 
to  produce  the  shock.  These  experiments  were  conducted  by 
Messrs.  Houghton  and  Spencer,  graduate  students  in  Sibley 
College,  under  my  general  supervision,  in  the  following  manner : 

A  2-inch  pipe  was  led,  as  shown  in  the  sketch  (Fig.  149),  to 
a  tank  about  2.\  feet  by  3  feet  in  area,  and  2  feet  in  depth,  which 
was  supplied  with  water  from  the  main  supply  pipe  by  a  closet 
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float-valve.  This  apparatus  provided  a  head  which  was  quite 
constant,  its  maxim\im  variation  proving  to  be  less  than  J^  of  a 
foot.  The  head  being  only  about  4  feet,  it  was  found  necessary 
to  adopt  a  different  method  of  regulating  and  measuring  the 
velocity,  as  the  water  would  not  rise  of  sufficient  height  in  a 
Pitot's  tube  to  be  seen ;  the  plan  was  adopted  of  leaving  the 
pipe  fully  open  and  regulating  the  flow  by  screwing  bushings  of 
various  sizes  into  the  discharge  opening  F.  The  discharge  was 
received  into  a  tank  and  weighed. 

The  indicator  was  arranged  as  shown  in  the  sketch,  except 
that  it  projected  horizontally  from  the  pipe  instead  of  vertically. 
The  diagram  was  drawn,  not  on  the  regular  indicator  drum,  but 
on  an  independent  drum  (7,  which  could  be  revolved  at  a 
perfectly  definite  and  regular  rate  of  speed  by  a  cord  passing 
over  the  pulley  P,  and  driven  by  a  motor.  This  method, 
although  giving  low  velocities,  was  no  doubt  an  improvement  in 
every  respect  over  the  other,  as  in  calibrating  these  discharge 
orifices  the  different  measurements  of  the  time  required  to  pass 
a  given  weight  of  water  differed  from  each  other  by  less  than 

1  second. 

The  following  are  the  data  and  results  of  the  tests  made  by 
Houghton  and  Spencer :  Length  of  pipe,  from  supply  tank  to 
discharge  valve,  53  feet  5  inches,  Ij-inch  pipe,  and  4  feet  6 
inches  of  2-inch  pipe.     No  air  chamber.     Area  of  1^-inch  pipe, 

2  038  square  inches ;  area  of  2-inch  pipe,  3.356  square  inches  = 
0.0233  square  foot.  Circumference  of  drum  on  which  diagrams 
were  taken,  19.2423  inches.  Distance  moved  on  drum  in  1 
second  of  time,  1.282  inches.  Distance  from  indicator  to 
discharge  valve,  3  feet  6  inches.  Weight  of  water  in  pipe, 
53.75  lbs.  for  test  A. 
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Tett  A,  Set  No.  1. — Discharge  under  4-foot  heat  through  f  to  i  inch  bashing. 
Rate  of  flow,  1  cubic  foot  in  56i  seconds.  Velocity  in  feet  per  second  in 
2-inch  pipe,  0.76  feet  per  second;  in  l^inch  pipe,  1.25  feet  per  second.  Dia- 
grams taken  with  40  spring. 


Prebbubes  from  Atxobphsbe. 

Time  in  Seconds. 

No.  OF  TK8T. 

Maximnm 
above. 

Minimum 
bi'low. 

Second  wave 
above. 

Of  closing  valve* 

or  one 
vibration. 

1 

58 

10 

24 

0.C28 

0.17 

2 

56 

10 

25 

0.024 

o.ir 

8 

60 

10 

25 

0.020 

0.17 

4 

58 

9 

22 

0.028 

0.18 

5 

58 

10 

28 

0.02S 

0.18 

Average 

58 

9.8 

22.8 

0.0226 

0.174 

Teit  A,  Set  No,  2. — Discharge  under  4-foot  head,  through  i  to  |  inch  bushing. 
Rate  of  flow,  1  cubic  foot  in  99  seconds.  Velocity  in  2-inch  pipe,  1,105  feet 
per  second ;  in  l^inch  pipe,  1.82  feet  per  second.  Diagram  taken  with  80 
spring. 


No.  OF 

Test. 


1 
2 
8 
4 

5 
6 
7 
Average. . 


Pressure  from 
Atmosphere. 


Mazi- 


Mini-     Second 


mum       mum 
above,    below. 


80 

10 

92 

10 

88 

10 

90 

10 

88 

8 

90 

8 

74 

8 

8G 

9.1 

wave 
above. 


82 
46 
40 
46 
88 
44 
88 


Time  in  Seconds. 


Of  clos- 

Of one 

ing 

vibra- 

valve. 

tion. 

0.028 

0.17 

0.17 

0.17 

0.!7 

■••■•• 

0.17 

0.028 

0.17 

0.17 

Fig.  150. 


Test  A,  Set  No.  3. — Discbarge  under  4-foot  head  through  bushing,  }  to  ^  inch 
pipe  size.  Flow,  1  cubic  foot  in  32i  seconds.  Velocity  in  2-inch  pipe,  1.83 
feet ;  in  1^-incb  pipe,  2.2  feet  per  second. 


1 

83 

10 

36 

•  ■  •  • 

0.16 

Fig.  151. 

/ 

1 

2 

92 

10 

36 

•  •  •  • 

0.24 

8 

Hi 

10 

30 

•  •  •  • 

0.16 

4 

102 

10 

48 

•  •  •  • 

0.24 

1 

5 

88 

10 

88 

0.03 

0.18 

a 

6 

103 

12 

50 

0.02 

0.18 

/ 

7 

104 

10 

89 

•  •  •  • 

0.18 

.^nl\ 

Average 

94.6 

-  ^  ^  IJ  ■ 

*  Time  of  closinj:  the  valve  in  every  ca^ie  was  estimated  as  the  difference  in  the  length  of  the 
first  and  succeeding  waves.  This  is  to  be  considered  only  an  approximation  of  the  actual  time 
taken. 
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Tett  A,  Set  No,  4. —Discharge  under  4-foot  head  through  boshing,  1-inch  to  )- 
inch  pipe  size.  Flow,  1  cabic  foot  in  27.8  seconds.  Veloeity  in  2-inch  pipe, 
1.54  feet  per  second ;  in  If-inch  pipe,  2.55  feet  per  second. 


prvsburb  fkom 
Atmosphierb. 

Tiw  nr  Seconds. 

No.  OF 

TB8T. 

Maxi. 

Mini^ 

Second 

or  clos- 

Of one 

mom 

mum 

wave 

ing 

vibra- 

above. 

below. 

above. 

valves. 

tion. 

1 

103 

9 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

s 

114 

12 

•  •  •  • 

0. 

17 

•  •  •  ■ 

8 

lao 

8 

88 

0. 

20 

0.02 

4 

190 

8 

42 

0. 

20 

0.02 

5 

134 

•  •  •  • 

•   ■   a  ■ 

•  •  •  • 

6 

136 

•  •  •  • 

•  •   •   • 

•  •  •  ■ 

4 

116 

•  •  •  • 

89 

•  •  •  • 

8 

119 

12 

42 

0. 

17 

0.01 

i* 

114 

9 

40 

•  •  •  • 

114 

10 

42 

0.08 

U 

110 

10 

40 

0.08 

12 

100 

.... 

•  •  •  • 

18 

114 

.... 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

14 

100 

. .  ■ . 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

15 

106 

10 

80 

0 

.17 

0.08 

Average 

...114 

Fig,  152. 
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Tut  At  Set  No,  5. — Discharge  under  4-foot  head  through  bashing,  l^-inch  to  1 
inch  pipe  size.  Flow,  1  cubic  foot  in  25.2  secouds.  Velocity  in  2-inch 
pipe,  1.705  feet;  in  l^^-iDch  pipe,  2.85  feet. 


Pressurb  from  Atmosphere. 


No. 

Maxi- 

of 

mum 

Mini- 

Second 

Test. 

above 

mum 

wave 

first 

below. 

above. 

wave. 

1 

122 

1 

30 

2 

no 

1 

20 

8 

104 

2 

22 

4 

126 

2 

26 

5 

116 

2 

20 

6 

106 

2 

12 

7 

1()2 

2 

10 

8 

104 

2 

26 

Aver- 

1 

* 

age. 

!-  ^» 

1.75 

21 

Fig.  158. 


In  this  test,  waves  not  of  nnttlcient  nnmber  to  estimate  time  interval. 
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Teti  B.— Discharge  valve  moved  closer  to  supply  tank,  making  in  the  system 
20  feet  li-inch  pipe,  4^  feet  2-inch  pipe.  Arranged  as  before,  except  that 
drum  on  which  diagrams  were  taken  was  moved  bj  hand.  Weight  of 
water  held  bj  the  pipes  and  constituting  the  mass  in  motion,  24.8  pounds. 
The  results  give  the  maximum  pressures  only. 


Velocity,  Feet,  per  Second. 

Pbessure  fbom  Atmosphere. 

Time  of 

discharge, 

one  cubic 

foot. 

Test 

DiBOHABSB 

Bushing. 

li-inch  pipe. 

2-lnch  pipe. 

Maxlmmn 
above. 

Sec- 
ond 
wave. 

Miniraam 
below. 

No. 

ftoi 
ftoi 
itoj 
ftoi 
Itof 

1.29 
1.29 
2.01 
2.54 
8.82 

0.805 

0.805 

1.25 

1.58 

2.06 

22.5 

21 

61 

86 
125 

11 
7 
80 
45 
55 

5 
5 

10 
8 

10 

Seconds. 
54.2 

54.2 

84.87 

27.8 

21.1 

BS 
B"^ 
B-7 
jB-8 
B-9 

General  ReavUa. 


The  general  resalts  of  the  two  tests  are  coordinated  with 
respect  to  maximum  pressures .  and  velocities  in  Fig.  154.  The 
results  show  in  each  case  an  increase  in  pressure  proportional 
to  the  velocity.  The  pressures  for  test  B,  in  which  case  24.3 
lbs.  of  water  was  in  motion,  are  much  less  than  for  test  A,  in 
which  case  53.75  lbs.  of  water  was  in  the  pipe..  This  is  true  for 
corresponding  velocities,  but  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  pressures 
for  the  same  velocities  are  not  proportional  to  the  weights.  A 
conclusion  drawn  from  a  test  involving  so  few  cases  cannot 
of  course  be  general  in  its  nature,  as  it  may  be  due  to  special 
conditions  which  existed  at  the  time  of  the  test,  but  supposing 
the  case  shown  by  the  diagram  a  general  one,  or  at  least  note 
the  deduction  from  the  relative  inclination  of  the  lines  shown 
on  the  diagram.  It  will  be  seen  that  at  a  velocity  of  5.4  feet 
per  second,  the  pressure  in  each  case  would  be  270  lbs.,  or  in 
other  words  the  pressure  at  the  point  would  be  the  same  in 
either  case.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  this  is  due  to  the  peculiar 
alignment  of  our  pipe  system,  there  having  been  four  more 
elbows  in  use  for  test  A  than  for  test  B. 

The  equation  of  the  line  nearly  representing  the  tests  made 
in  case  A  would  be 

p  :=■  41.5  i;  +  8. 
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Tliat  representing  the  tests  made  in  case  B  would  be 

p'  -  51 1?  -  43. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  «  —  p'  when  v  =  5.35. 
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While  other  experiments  are  needed  to  make  our  information 
more  definite  and  certain,  it  would  seem  that  the  effect  of  the 
water,  however,  is  a  function  of,  first,  time  of  closing  the  valve ; 
second,  velocity  of  column  of  water ;  third,  mass  of  water  in 
motion. 

Prof.  De  VoUo7i  Wood. — ^I  was  interested  in  this  practical  ex- 
periment, and  sought  data  to  see  if  I  could  make  a  formula  that 
would  be  of  any  service  in  the  experimenting.  So  far  as  inves- 
tigated, I  concluded  that  an  experiment  similar  to  this — I  don't 
know  about  the  one  that  is  reported  in  the  paper,  in  which  the 
pipes  have  many  angles  and  different  diameters — but  where  the 
mass  passes  through  a  unilorm  or  comparatively  uniform  tube, 
that  the  water  hammer  would  vary  nearly  inversely  as  the  time 
of  closing  the  valve.  By  closing  it  exceedingly  quickly,  a  very 
high  pressure  might  be  obtained.  There  is  one  difficulty  in  the 
investigation,  which  I  have  not  thought  out,  and  that  is  in 
regard  to  the  elasticity  of  the  water.  In  the  investigation  made 
I  assumed  that  the  energy  of  the  water  was  all  destroyed  in 
producing  the  hammer.  But  the  fact  that  water  is  elastic,  is 
vastly  more  compressible  than  iron  or  steel,  will  modify  the 
numerical  results.  It  may  be  yet  of  some  service  in  making 
experiments,  and  I  am  very  glad  to  get  these  last  or  later  facts 
in  regard  to  it.  I  noticed  apparently  in  the  first  figure  that  the 
closing  of  the  valve  was  uniform  and  that  the  pressure  rose  uni- 
formly with  the  time.  That  is  one  of  the  elements  which  I  was 
looking  for.  Since  then  Professor  Carpenter's  assistant  has 
informed  me  that  I  cannot  depend  upon  the  fact  that  the  rate  of 
closing  was  uniform.  Still,  where  it  is  exceedingly  quick,  per- 
haps the  laws  deduced  will  be  of  some  service,  although  not 
strictly  exact. 

The  following  is  the  analysis  : 

The  work  done  during  the  closing  of  the  valve  will  be 


\pds  — 


^]rcdt (1) 


in  which  p  is  the  pressure  on  the  valve  at  time  ^,  and  v  the 
velocity  of  the  water  through  the  gate.  It  is  observed  that 
the  pressure  above  the  normal  varied  nearly  as  the  time,  and 
assuming  this  to  be  the  law,  we  have 

2)i  =  at, 
34 
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where  a  is  a  constani     If  j?'  be  the  normal  pressure,  then 

/>  =  />'  +  /),  =p'-}-at. 

Assuming  that  the  velocity  varies  inversely  as  the  gate  open- 
ing, and  if  A;  be  the  area  at  full  opening,  then  at  time  t  the 
velocity  will  be 

v^{l-bt)K 

where  V  is  the  velocity  in  the  pipe  with  the  valve  fully  open. 
Substituting  in  equation  and  integrating  gives 

(p'fi-hiat,*^ip'bt,'^^abt,*)V,      .     .     (2) 

When  the  time  is  ti,  the  pressure  will  be  greatest,  which  call  P  ; 
then 

P  =  ali 

and  at  the  same  time  v  =  o; 

.-.,  1  fe<,  =  o,  or  fe  =  7« 

These  reduce  (2)  to 

which  will  be  the  work  done  per  unity  of  section  of  the  pipe.  If 
it  now  be  assumed  that  the  entire  energy  of  the  water  in  the 
approaching  pipe  be  consumed  in  producing  this  work,  the 
above  will  equal  J  M  V*,  and  if  Z  be  the  length  of  the  pipe,  to 
the  weight  of  unity  of  volume  of  the  liquid,  then  for  unity  of 
section,  the  kinetic  energy  will  be 

The  total  maximum  pressure  would  be  ;>'  greater,  or 
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If  the  initial  pressure  be  zero,  or  so  small  that  it  may  be 
neglected,  the 

3  wl  V 


P  = 


9^1 


Or,  the  maximum  pressure  would  increase  with  the  momentum 
( j  and  inversely  as  the  time  of  closing  the  gate. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Nason. — In  the  construction  of  a  formula,  if  niceties 
are  to  be  observed,  there  would  also  have  to  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration the  elastic  expansion  of  the  tube,  which  would  prob- 
ably be  even  a  greater  factor  than  that  of  the  compressibility  of 
the  water,  to  affect  it ;  then,  if  a  formula  were  devised,  the  diffi- 
culty of  application  Would  lie  in  measuring  accurately  the  time 
of  valve  closure  or  stoppage  of  the  water  column.  This  would 
evidently  be  only  an  infinitesimal  part  of  a  second,  and  it 
would  require  an  extremely  accurate  apparatus  to  measure  the 
interval  of  time  between  the  first  retardation  of  movement  in 
the  water  and  its  final  cessation  of  flow. 

Prof.  R.  0.  Carpenter* — The  formula  given  by  Professor  Wood 
seems  to  agree  fairly  well  with  the  results  of  experiment  A,  but 
does  not  give  a  uniform  coefficient  for  experiment  B.  It  was 
not  possible  to  determine  with  exactness  the  time  of  closing 
the  valve,  but  it  seems  quite  probable  that  in  the  various 
experiments  the  time  of  closing  the  valve  was  fairly  uniform, 
and  hence  we  can  consider  this  quantity  a  constant. 

His  formulae  for  our  experiments,  supposing  valve  closed  uni- 
formly, would  be  reduced  to  the  form 

Maximum  pi'eaaure  =  constant  x  iveight  x  vdocity  (C). 
In  the  following  table  each  coefficient  is  given. 


BxPERiMBNT  A  :  wt  =  63.75  i.B8.,  hbad  4  rx. 


Constant  in  Eq.  C. 


No. 

Velocity. 

Max. 
Pressure, 

1 

1.25 

67.2 

2 

1.82 

98. 

8 

2.2 

118.5 

4 

2.55 

187. 

6 

2.85 

153.5 

0.86 

0.88 

0.802 

0.88 

0.745 


Experiment  B  :  wf  =  24.3  lbs.,  head  4  ft. 


No. 


Velocity. 


Max. 
Pressure. 


1 
3 
8 
4 


1.29 
2.01 
2.54 
3.32 


22.5 

61. 

85. 

125. 


Constant  in  Eq.  C. 


0.72 
1.25 
1.89 
1.56 


*  Author's  Closure,  under  the  Rules. 
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It  is  noticed  that  for  experiments  A  the  coefficient  is  fairly 
uniform,  but  for  experiments  B  they  increase  nearly  with  the 
velocity. 

Elastic  Theory. 

It  being  well  known  that  water  is  a  very  elastic  medium 
and  also  very  compressible  as  compared  with  iron  or  steel,  it 
occurred  to  the  writer  that  it  might  be  of  interest  to  consider 
the  problem  of  maximum  pressure  which  might  be  produced 
by  one  elastic  body,  i.  e.,  the  water,  impinging  upon  another 
body,  the  pipe,  which  is  elastic  but  also  immovable.  The  com- 
putation for  such  a  case  is  given;  the  results  would  indicate 
that  the  maximum  velocity  was  nearly  independent  of  the  mass 
and  dependent  only  on  the  velocity.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  this 
supposition  requires  the  mass  of  moving  water  to  be  instantly 
stopped,  or  that  the  time  required  for  closing  the  valve  be  zero. 
It  is  of  course  an  approximation,  but  it  is  of  interest,  especially 
since  it  is  the  only  hypothesis  that  will  explain  fully  the  recur- 
rence of  wave  pulsations  at  equal  intervals  of  time. 

Suppose  that  M  =  —  impinges  with  velocity,  v,  upon  an  im- 

movable  mass,  all  its  vis  viva  is  expended  in  compressing  the 
latter  body. 

Denote  the  maximum  pressure  in  excess  of  static  by  P, ;  the 
longitudinal  compression  of  the  water  by  A^,  that  of  the  iron  by 
A  2 ;  the  area  of  cross  section  by  F,  and  F^ ;  moduli  of  elasticity 
by  E^  and  E^ ;  wt  oi  o,  cubic  foot  by  w ;  total  weight  of  water 
moving  by  G ;  length  by  Z,  and  /, ;  total  space  moved  through 
by  (T.     We  have  for  the  work  done  ; 

(1)  i  Pcy  =  ^  Mv'  =  }iv'—. 

(2)  Also,  (T  =  A,  -h  A^. 

PI 

(3)  E  =  ^f^  ,hj  definition  modulus  elasticity. 

i 

^  Fl  FE  FE 

then  (5)  A,  =  -jj ,  and  similarly  A,  =  — . 
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Substitute  values  of  A^  and  A^  in  (2). 
(6)  ,  =  A,  +  A.  =  P  (^  +  ji  j 


From  which 


(6)  P  =  ai        '    '    j  ;  substitute  this  value  in  (1). 


From  which  we  find 


(8)  (X  =  V  y  — W-TF^-—  ;  substitute  this  value  in  (6). 


The  equation  as  given  above  is  general,  but  for  the  case  of 
water  impinging  against  an  obstruction  of  the  full  size  of  the 
pipe,  l^Ky  F,  =F,. 


For  water  E,  =  300,000  lbs. ;  for  wrought  iron,  JK,  =  26,- 
000,000  lbs.  ;  for  cast  iron,  E  =  12,000,000. 

By  substitution  we  have  for  maximum  pressure  produced  by 
water  hammer  in  a  wrought  iron  pipe,* 

(11)  P  =  544  V  k  y  ^  — ,  in  which  A  is  a  coefficient  to  be 

I    g 

determined   by  trial ;  in  which  G  =  the  total  weight  of  water 
flowing,  and  g  =  the  force  of  gravity  (32  16). 
In  a  cast-iron  pipe 

♦  In  these  forraulflp  we  have  supposed  the  diametral  expansion  to  be  zero; 
since  the  water  changes  in  volume  from  forty  to  eighty  times  as  much  as  the 
pipe,  this  error  cannot  be  of  great  importance.  We  have  used  in  the  examples 
values  of  velocity  for  2-inch  pipe.     The  diagram  gives  velocity  for  IV'  pipe. 
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(12)  P=542t;ii/^--. 

Applicati(m. — In  the  experiments  made  by  Houghton  and 
Spencer,  first  set  (A),  I  =  57.92  feet  =  695  inches ;  F  =  3.35 
square  inches. 

The  weight  of  water  in  the  pipe  was  51  lbs.  nearly. 

Material  of  pipe,  wrought-iron. 


./F      G  a/SM  54  ,nAQAQ  AQ 

y  -^  .  —  =  y  -^7^  X  jj^^-p,  =  V  .00.808  =  .09. 


I     9 


695     32.2 


So  that  for  this  case  the  maximum  pressure 

F  =  4:9vk. 

For  second  set  of  experiments  (B),  I  =  24.62  feet  =  295.5  inches, 
<?  =  24  lbs.,  F  =  3.35. 


^^  2.=  '/-?;J^ .  '^  =  V:6b855  =  .0925. 


i  9 


295.5  •  32 


For  this  case,  P  =  50.2  k  v. 

In  any  case,  by  consulting  equation  (12)  it  is  seen  that  since  to 

and  g  are  constants,  substituting  k'  for  i  y  — ,  we  have  P  =  k'vF 

(13).  ... 

This  would  imply  that  the  maximum  pressure  was  a  function 
of  product  of  velocity  and  area  of  cross  section  of  pipe. 

For  the  cases  above  considered,  area  of  pipe  was  constant ; 
hence,  according  to  this  theory,  for  this  case  P  would  be  a  func- 
tion of  V,  so  that  we  might  write  P  =  k"v  (14). 

Tabulating  the  results  of  the  two  sets  of  experiments,  we  find : 


Experiment  A:  wt  =  53.75  lbb. 

BXPERDIEKT  B:  Wt  =  24.8  LBS. 

No. 

Velocity. 

Max. 
Pressure. 

Constant  in  Eq.  14. 

No. 

1 
2 
3 
4 

Velocity. 

Max. 
Pressure. 

Constant  in  Eq.  14. 

1 
2 
3 
4 

5 

1.25 

1.82 

2.2 

2.66 

2.86 

67.2 
w>. 

118.5 
137.0 
153.5 

535 
53.7 
54.0 
53.7 
53.7 

1.29 
2.01 
2.54 
3.32 

22.5 
61. 

85. 
125. 

17.4 
80.5 
83.5 
87.5 

1 
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It  would  seem,  on  the  whole,  that  considerable  more  experi- 
mental work  is  needed  to  determine  the  probable  laws  of  varia- 
tion due  to  changes  of  conditions  in  the  piping  or  in  opening 
or  closing  the  valves.  It  is  the  intention  to  continue  the  series 
of  experiments  which  have  been  already  described,  and  the 
results  will  form  the  subject  of  a  paper  at  the  next  meeting  of 
the  Society. 
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STEAM  PIPING  AND  EFFICIENCY  OF  STEAM  PLANTS^ 

BT  WILLIAM  A.  PIKE,  MINNBAPOLI8,  XINN. 

(Member  of  the  Society.) 

In  some  recent  experience  with  steam  plants,  the  writer  has 
been  impressed  with  the  apparent  lack  of  good  judgment  and  the 
application  of  correct  principles  in  the  arrangement  of  the  piping 
between  boilers  and  engines.  In  many  cases,  every  effort  seems 
to  be  made  to  select  the  best  engines  and  boilers  for  the  particular 
purpose  in  hand,  but  when  it  comes  to  the  question  of  connecting 
them  with  steam-pipes  it  wou^d  appear  that  it  was  thought  that 
anything  with  a  hole  through  it  would  do.  Whether  the  piping 
is  right  or  not,  affects  the  economy,  efficiency,  and  safety  of  a 
steam  plant  more  than  most  engineers  seem  to  think,  and  the 
writer  believes  that  poorly  contrived  piping  is  in  many  cases  as 
detrimental  to  high  efficiency  as  the  use  of  the  wrong  type  of 
engine  or  boiler  would  be.  The  following  are,  perhaps,  the  points 
that  should  be  most  particularly  looked  out  for  in  the  design  of  a 
system  of  piping : 

(1)  The  piping  and  accessories  should  be  so  arranged  that  prac- 
tically dry  steam  shall  always  be  delivered  to  the  engine. 

(2)  The  steam  should  reach  the  engine  with  very  Uttle  "  drop  " 
in  pressure. 

(3)  The  piping  should  be  so  planned  and  valves  so  placed  that 
water  cannot  under  any  circumstances  collect  anywhere,  except 
in  places  especially  arranged  for  that  pui'pose. 

(4)  Wherever  practicable,  and  especially  where  more  than  one 
engine  is  supplied  from  one  battery  of  boilers,  the  piping  and 
valves  should  be  arranged  so  that  in  case  of  accident  to  any  part, 
it  can  be  shut  off  without  shutting  down  the  whole  plant. 

These  requirements  are  not  offered  as  new  or  original,  but 
simply  as  covering  points  often  neglected,  and  as  furnishing  texts 
for  this  paper.     The  first  requirement  given  above,  viz. :  that  the 

♦Presented  at  the  New  York  Meeting  (December,  1893)  of  the  American 
Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  and  forming  part  of  Volume  XV.  of  the 
TranmctiotiB, 
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steam  should  reach  the  engine  dry,  is  one  often  neglected,  and 
the  writer  has  in  mind  plants  of  considerable  magnitude  where 
absolutely  no  provision  is  made  for  drawing  off  condensed,  or 
entrained,  water,  except  through  the  engine  itself,  and  the  not 
uncommon  cases  of  broken  cylinder  heads  and  pistons  testify  as 
to  the  effect  of  such  designs.  In  these  days  of  efficient  pipe  cov- 
erings, of  separators,  steam  loops  and  traps,  there  is  no  excuse, 
but  false  economy,  for  allowing  water  to  reach  the  engine.  In 
connection  with  point  No.  '2,  a  plan  for  disposing  of  water,  fol- 
lowed with  good  success,  will  be  spoken  of. 

(2)  Steam  should  reach  the  engine  with  but  little  drop  in  press- 
ure. The  effect  that  an  improper  arrangement  of  piping  has  on 
the  pressure  with  which  the  steam  reaches  the  engine,  is  probably 
not  as  well  known  as  it  should  be,  and  the  principal  object  of  this 
paper  is  to  bring  it  to  the  attention  of  engineers,  and  to  show  how, 
in  one  case,  the  evil  has  been  remedied. 

The  conditions  of  the  case  used  in  illustration  were  as  follows : 

There  were  ten  single  acting  engines,  16  x  27  x  16  inches, 
arranged  on  two  sides  of  an  engine  room,  and  making  250  revolu- 
tions per  minute.  They  were  supplied  by  a  number  of  boilers, 
and  the  steam  from  these  first  passed  to  a  drum,  28  inches  in 
diameter  and  45  feet  long,  at  the  top  of  the  boiler  room  and 
between  two  rows  of  boilers.  From  this  drum  separate  8-inch 
pipes  ran  to  each  of  the  five  engines  on  the  side  nearest  the  boil- 
ers. (At  the  time  referred  to,  the  other  five  were  not  connected.) 
The  average  length  of  each  8-inch  pipe  was  about  76  feet,  and 
there  were  five  right-angle  turns  and  two  valves  in  each  pipe. 

On  testing  these  engines  it  was  found  that  there  was  a  great 
difference  between  the  boiler  pressure  and  that  at  the  engines. 

This  difference  varied  from  eight  to  twenty  pounds,  depending 
on  the  amount  of  work  being  done,  and  averaged  fourteen  pounds, 
during  usual  work. 

To  find  out,  if  possible,  something  as  to  the  reason  for  this  drop, 
an  indicator  was  placed  in  connection  with  one  of  these  8-inch 
feed-pipes,  just  outside  of  the  throttle-valve,  which  was  close  to 
the  engine.  At  the  same  time  cards  were  taken  from  the  engine, 
and  Fig.  155  represents  the  result. 

The  nan'ow  diagram  at  the  to])  is  that  taken  from  the  pipe, 
while  the  lower  one  is  a  simultaneous  diagram  from  the  high- 
pressure  cylinder. 

As  will  be  seen,  the  steam  is  at  the  pressure  a  at  the  beginning 
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of  the  stroke,  and  at  admission  falls  suddenly  to  b,  then  during 
admission  keeps  nearly  constant  until  complete  cut-off  at  e,  then 
the  pressure  rises  to  d,  and  gradually  settles  down  to  a  again  at 
the  beginxuBg  of  a  new  revolution.  From  these  diagrams  it  can 
be  seen  that,  as  there  is  practically  no  steam-chest  to  these 
engines,  and  as  they  are  single  acting  and  cutting  off  at  about 
half  stroke,  there  is  a  sudden  and  great  demand  on  the  8-inch 
pipe  during  admission,  a  demand  so  great  that  the  steam  cannot 
keep  up  its  pressure ;  and,  more  than  this,  it  appears  that  a  vibra- 
tion of  the  steam  is  set  up  in  the  pipe,  causing  the  pressure  to 
fluctuate  from  considerably  below  to  somewhat  above  boiler  press- 
ure. This  motion  of  the  steam,  of  course,  requires  energy  to  be 
used  up  which  is  not  therefore  available  for  work  in  the  engine. 


H.  P..*80  Spring 

Fig.  155. 


In  attempting  to  account  for  this  lost  energy,  the  upper  diagram 
has  been  treated  as  an  ordinary  indicator  diagram,  representing 
the  work  done  in  an  8-inch  cylinder  (the  size  of  the  pipe),  and  of 
a  length  equal  to  that  of  the  volume  of  steam  (in  an  8-inch 
cylinder  or  pipe)  required  to  supply  the  engine.  Then,  also,  the 
loss  due  to  friction  is  taken  into  account  in  the  same  way.  The 
sum  of  these  results  is  then  compared  with  the  extra  work  the 
steam  would  have  done  if  admitted  to  the  engine  at  boiler  pressure. 
This  last  is  shown  in  Fig.  156,  in  which  the  shaded  part  AB  rep- 
resents the  additional  work  that  would  have  been  done  if  the 
steam  had  been  at  boiler  pressure  instead  of  having  the  admis- 
sion line  a-by  as  was  actually  the  case. 
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As  au  example,  is  taken  the  case  of  two  diagrams,  taken  simul- 
taneously on  October  21,  1892,  at  9.20  a.m.  : 

The  area  of  the  pipe  diagram  is  0.4  square  inch  ;  the  lengtli  of 
the  pipe  diagram  is  3.18  square  inches ;  the  mean  effective  pressure 
is  10.06  lbs. ;  and  the  length  of  an  8-inch  cylinder,  corresponding  to 
the  amount  of  steam  used,  is  3.0  feet.  Then  the  work  done  = 
Pe  LAN  =  10.06  x  30  x  50.26  x  1  =  1,517  ft.-lbs.  The  pressure 
loss,  due  to  friction,  is  estimated,  from  the  tables  in  '^  Steam/'  to  be 
2.19  lbs. ;  therefore  the  lost  work  due  to  friction  =  2.19  x  50.06  x 
3.2  X  1  =  330  ft.-lbs.,  or  a  total  of  lost  work  =  1,847  ft.-lbs. 
The  area  added  to  the  engine  diagram,  corresponding  to  AB^ 
Fig.  156,  =••  .28  square  inch ;  the  length  of  the  whole  diagram 
=  3.3  inches,  and  the  lost  mean  effective  pressure  =  6.79  lbs. 


Fig.  156. 

This  pressure  corresponds  to  1,819  ft. -lbs.  per  stroke.  Thus  we 
find  from  the  pipe  diagram  and  the  estimated  friction  a  loss  of 
1,847  ft.-lbs.,  and  the  corresponding  loss  as  figured  by  the  engine 
diagram,  1,819  ft.-lbs.,  or  an  agreement  within  1^^, 

This  analysis  is  added  as  an  attempt  to  account  for  the  loss, 
and,  whether  correct  or  not,  does  not  affect  the  fact  that  in  this 
method  of  piping  there  is  a  serious  loss  of  pressure,  causing  a 
corresponding  decrease  in  eflSciency. 

As  in  this  case,  the  "drop''  was  so  great,  it  was  considered 
desirable  to  endeavor  to  prevent  it. 

Two  plans  were  suggested,  as  follows  :  First,  when  the  amount 
of  steam  used  was  considered,  it  was  seen  that,  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  engines  were  single-acting,  the  demand  while  it  lasted  (with 
a  cut-off  of  ^,  say  J  of  the  time  of  a  revolution)  was  excessive  for 
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an  8-inch  pipe,  though  all  available  data  would  show  the  pipe 
amply  large  for  a  uniform  flow  of  that  amount ;  and  so  the  firat 
idea  was  to  enlarge  the  pipe,  still  piping  separately  to  each  engine, 
with  the  idea  of  reducing  the  effect  of  break-downs.  But  the 
same  reasoning  led  to  the  fact  that  an  8-inch  pipe  would  be  amply 
large  if  the  flow  could  only  be  made  practically  uniform.  This 
led  to  the  second  plan — viz.,  to  place  a  reservoir  for  the  steam 
<;lose  to  each  engine,  and  thus  enable  the  flow  through  the  8-inch 
pipe  to  be  more  nearly  uniform.  In  order  to  get  information  as  to 
such  a  plan,  the  arrangement  shown  in  Fig.  157  was  extemporized. 
The  8-inch  pipe  leading  to  engine  No.  2  was  cut,  and  a  drum, 
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3  feet  X  5  feet,  put  in  close  to  the  engine;  from  this  drum  a 
10-inch  pipe  led  to  a  14-inch  pipe,  about  13  feet  long  on  the  floor, 
and  from  this  8-inch  pipes  led  to  engines  1,  2,  3.  The  object  was 
to  get  the  effect,  on  drop  of  pressure,  of  receivers  fed  by  one  8-inch 
pipe  when  supplying  one,  two,  or  three  engines.  Much  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  experimenters  it  was  found  that  when  engine 
No.  2  alone  was  supplied,  through  the  drum,  the  drop  was  but 
a  trifle  over  1  lb. ;  that  when  two  engines  were  fed,  the  drop  was 
a  little  over  2  lbs. ;  and  when  all  the  three  were  supplied  by 
one  8-inch  pipe,  through  the  receivers,  the  drop  was  about  5  lbs. 
These  results  confirmed  the  theory  that  an  8-inch  pipe  was  easily 
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ample  foi-  two  engines  without  exccaaive  drop,  and,  that  when 

supplying   three   engines   in   this   way,  the   drop   waa  bat  little 

more   than  a  third  of  that  when  but  one  engine  was  fed   by  a 

L  single  8-inch  pipe  without  receivers.     With  this  data  as  a  basis 

■  new  piping  was  designed  tor  the  plant,  as  follows:  an  extra  drum 
I  was  put  ill  the  boiler-room,  and  both  drums  connected  with 
Isuitable  valves  to  a  loop  of  8-inch  pipe,  runuing  past  each  of  the 

■  engines  on  the  side  nearest  tlib  boiler-room,  with  a  drum,  3  feet  x 
1-6  feet,  between  this  pipe  and  each  of  tbe  engines.     The  nipples 

connecting  the  drums  with  the  engines  project  about  a  foot  into 
the  receivers,  as  shown  by  the  dotted  lines  in  Fig.  157,  to  a,  as 
separators  for  entrained  water.  Also  each  receiver  was  connected 
j  with  a  "  steam  loop,"  to  carry  this  water  back  to  the  boilers.  On 
J  the  farther  side  a  similar  plan  was  followed,  except  that  the  loop 
I -was  made  of  10-iuch  pipe  on  account  of  the  greater  distance 
1  from   the    boilers.     All  pipes  and  drums  were  covered  with  an 

■  .asbestos  au'-space  covering,  and  valves  were  placed  between  each 
I  pair  of  engines  to  allow  of  shutting  off  any  part  in  case  of  a  break- 
down, without  shutting  down  the  rest  of  the  plant.     Tests  made 

fof  this  system  show  a  drop  of  only  2  lbs,  on  the  farther  side  of 
tihe  engine-room,  when  all  five  engines  were  under  full  load  and 
kfed  by  one  loop  of  10-inch  pipe  (making  a  complete  circuit 
Kfrom  tbe  drums  back  lo  the  drums  again).  The  combination  of 
1'*'  steam  loops  "  and  the  separator  di-ums  is  the  plan  referred  to 
Kimder  tbe  heading  with  reference  to  dry  steam.  This  has  worked 
kdmii-ably,  there  being  no  signs  of  water  in  the  engines  £i8  there 
|3iad  been  before. 

(3)  The  danger  that  may  arise  from  having  piping  and  valves 
l«o  arranged  that  water  can  collect  anywhere  except  in  places 
Tspecially  provided,  can  be  best  shown  by  two  cases  within  the 
[■  knowledge  of  the  writer. 

A.  A  battery  of  boilers  was  connected  with  a  header,  as  follows, 
rem  each  of  two  boilers  a  short  pipe  was  led  up  to  a  horizontal 
[pipe  branching  to  the  rigbt  and  left  to  another  pipe  leading  to  the 
jheader.  Valves  were  placed  close  to  each  boiler,  bnt  none  at  the 
Reader.  At  one  time  two  of  these  boilers  were  shut  down  and 
Hie  valves  at  the  boilers  closed,  the  remainder  of  the  battery  being 
a  service.  The  first  thing  noticed  was  that  the  calorimeter  in  the 
header  showed  much  dryer  stciim  than  there  was  any  reason  to 
-expect,  and  on  investigation  it  was  found  that  the  branch  pipe 
between  the  two  boilers  and  the  header  waa  acting  aa  a  condenser 
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and  separator  and  becoming  filled  with  water.  This  was  fortu- 
nately noticed  in  time,  and  the  water  drawn  off  and  a  circulation 
kept  up  in  the  pipe,  after  which  the  calorimeter  showed  normal 
moisture,  and  no  haim  was  done,  but  if  this  body  of  water  had 
been  in  any  way  set  in  motion  the  effect  on  the  piping,  which  in 
this  case  was  of  cast  iron,  can  be  imagined. 

B,  In  the  second  case  there  was  a  steam  main  leading  from 
boilers  to  various  pumps,  engines,  etc.,  and  at  a  certain  point  a 
temporary  pipe  was  led  into  this  main  from  another  boiler  with 
no  valve  between  the  pipe  and  main.  Steam  was  admitted  to 
this  pipe  for  some  reason,  and  then  after  a  few  minutes  shut  off 
and  steam  let  into  the  main.  Shortly  after  this  steam  was  again 
admitted  to  the  temporary  pipe,  and  very  shortly  a  **  slug  '*  of 
water  passed  from  this  pipe  to  the  main  and  acquiring  a  high 
velocity  flew  to  a  dead  end  and  blew  it  off,  causing  the  death  of 
an  employee.  There  seems  no  doubt  that  a  valve  placed  at  the 
intersection  of  the  main  and  the  temporary  pipe,  with  a  suitable 
"  bleeder "  in  the  pipe,  would  have  prevented  this  accident,  if 
handled  properly. 

(4)  The  necessity  of  arranging  piping  so  that  in  case  of  accident 
only  a  part  of  the  plant  need  be  shut  down  needs  no  argument, 
as  the  loss  and  annoyance  due  to  shutting  down  a  large  plant, 
especially  one  on  which  the  public  in  any  way  depends,  as  in  the 
case  of  a  Ughting  or  street-railway  plant,  is  much  greater  than  the 
expense  involved  in  making  such  a  thing  impossible.  The  system 
followed  in  the  case  cited  under  the  second  head,  is  one  that  while 
expensive  makes  it  impossible  for  any  large  part  of  the  plant  to 
need  shutting  down ;  the  valves  between  the  boilers  and  drums 
in  the  boiler  room,  combined  with  those  in  the  pipes  from  the 
drums  and  those  between  the  engines,  making  it  possible  to  cut 
out  almost  any  part  without  materially  affecting  the  rest. 

While,  doubtless,  much  more  could  be  written  on  this  subject,  it 
is  hoped  that  the  cases  cited  above  will  serve  to  call  attention  to 
the  necessity  for  greater  care  iti  designing  systems  of  piping,  and 
will  call  out  a  fruitful  discussion. 


DISCUSSION. 


Mr.    William  Kent, — Mr.   Pike's  paper  is  of   importance   in 
calling  attention  to   the  facts:  (1)  That  the  ordinary  formulae 
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for  dimensions  of  steam-pipes  are  not  to  be  relied  on  when  the 
demand  for  steam  in  the  engine  cylinder  is  of  such  an  inter- 
mittent nature  as  to  set  up  vibrations  in  the  pressure  in  the 
pipe ;  (2)  that  steam  receivers  placed  close  to  the  engine  are  of 
great  value  in  such  cases ;  and  (3)  that  there  are  hidden  dan- 
gers in  any  system  of  piping  in  which  water  can  accumulate 
anywhere  except  in  places  provided  for  it.  I  would,  however, 
take  exception  to  a  portion  of  his  theory  concerning  the  steam- 
chest  diagram,  which  shows  the  pressure  in  the  chest  to  be 
occasionally  greater  than  that  in  the  boiler.  He  says,  ''  This 
motion  of  the  steam,  of  course,  requires  energy  to  be  used  up, 
which  is  not,  therefore,  available  for  work  in  the  engine."  By 
the  doctrine  of  the  conservation  of  energy,  energy  cannot  be 
used  up,  but  only  converted  into  other  forms  of  energy.  If  the 
steam-chest  diagram  is  a  diagram  of  energy,  or  of  work  done, 
which  can  be  measured  in  foot-pounds,  we  must  ask,  what 
becomes  of  the  energy,  or  upon  what  is  the  work  done?  As 
work  is  the  overcoming  of  resistance  through  space,  what  is  the 
resistance  and  what  the  space  ?  If  the  energy  is  converted  into 
heat,  it  is  not  lost,  but  reappears  as  extra  heat  in  steam,  which 
may  be  useful  in  diminishing  condensation  in  the  cylinder. 
The  fact  is  that  the  steam-chest  diagram  is  not  a  diagram  of 
energy  at  all,  but  only  a  diagram  showing  the  existence  of  vi- 
brations ;  such  a  diagram  as  a  vibrating  spring  might  make  when 
the  spring  was  doing  no  work  except  overcoming  the  resistance 
of  the  air  in  which  it  moves,  and  the  resistance  of  the  pencil  on 
the  diagram  paper. 

It  is  doubtful  also  whether  the  loss  due  to  friction  should  be 
calculated  as  a  loss  of  work,  and  measured  in  foot-pounds ;  and 
certainly  it  is  not  clear  why  the  work  should  be  calculated  as 
the  product  of  uniform  pressure,  2.19  lbs.  acting  through  a 
definite  space  of  3  feet.  If  the  pressure  loss  is  2.19  lbs.  at  the 
end  of  the  pipe  next  the  engine,  it  is  0  at  the  other  end,  and  is 
not  uniform  through  the  length  of  the  pipe,  or  through  any 
portion  of  it,  as  3  feet.  Moreover,  if  the  friction  loss  is  a  loss  of 
work,  the  work  is  converted  into  heat,  which  partially  dries  the 
steam.  Of  course,  neglecting  possible  drying  or  superheating, 
the  drop  of  pressure  is  detrimental,  in  so  far  as  it  makes  it  neces- 
sary to  carry  steam  farther  in  the  stroke  and  to  exhaust  at  a 
higher  terminal  pressure  for  the  same  work  than  would  be  the 
case  if  there  were  no  drop,  and  this  criticism  of  a  portion  of 
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Mr.  Pike's  theory  in  no  wise  detracts  from  the  value  of  the 
practical  resnlts  shown  in  the  paper. 

Mr.  A.  C.  Wcdtvorth. — I  can  illustrate  some  of  the  points  in 
this  paper  by  referring  to  a  plant  recently  put  up  for  the  West 
End  Street  Bailway  in  Boston.  Mr.  Levi  B.  Greene,  the 
engineer  who  put  the  plant  up,  hoped  to  be  here  to-day  to 
explain  it  himself,  but  as  he  is  not  here  I  will  try  to  say  some- 
thing about  it,  though  I  am  not  as  familiar  with  it  as  he  is. 
One  of  the  peculiarities  of  this  plant  is  that  it  is  a  very  large  one, 
and  another  peculiarity  is  that  it  is  made  in  duplicate,  so  that 
there  is  a  duplicate  system  of  pipes  from  every  boiler  to  every 
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Fig.  158. 


engine,  and  this  is  very  carefully  carried  out.  In  general,  the 
lay-out  of  the  plant  is  like  this :  the  seven  engines  are  in  a 
separate  room  and  on  both  sides  of  the  room,  three  or  four  on 
a  side,  and  the  steam  mains  simply  come  down  the  centre  of  the 
boiler  space,  as  at  M  and  J/',  Fig.  158,  with  large  branches  to 
the  engines  and  also  to  the  boilers.  In  this  plant,  as  I  have 
said,  there  is  a  duplicate  system  of  mains.  The  main  ilf  is  a 
duplicate  of  3/,  and  each  boiler  is  connected  to  each  main,  as 
shown,  so  that  there  is  a  complete  duplication  of  all  the  steam 
pipes  between  the  boilers  and  the  engines.     The  boilers  are  of 
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the  Babcock  &  Wilcox  type,  being  arranged  in  batteries  of  three 
each.  In  the  first  place,  the  8-inch  drum  which  comes  with  the 
Babcock  &  Wilcox  boiler  was  dispensed  with,  and  a  30-inch 
drum,  2),  was  placed  across  the  top  of  the  boiler,  in  order  both 
to  give  a  freer  circulation  of  steam  and  also  to  act  as  a  sepa- 
rator. Of  course,  this  30-inch  drum  was  connected  to  each  sec- 
tion of  the  boilers  with  the  usual  vertical  pipes.  Then  two 
8-inch  pipes  are  run  to,  the  front  of  the  boiler,  P,  P'.  Thus  dupli- 
cate pipes  were  taken  from  this  30-inch  connecting  drum  over 
to  the  mains,  P  going  to  the  nearest  one,  and  P'  to  the  further 
one.  The  group  of  boilers  on  the  opposite  side  had  the  same 
connections,  one  pipe  coming  here  to  M'  and  another  pipe 
coming  to  M.  I  can  give  by  an  elevation  a  rather  better  idea 
of  the  connection  between  the  steam  main  and  the  boilers. 
That  would  represent  the  setting  of  the  boilers,  for  instance, 
and  in  elevation.  There  is  the  30-inch  drum,  D.  Here  are  the 
duplicate  steam  mains,  My  M\  running  to  the  engines.  This 
8-inch  pipe,  P,  starts  from  a  nozzle  of  Midvale  steel  riveted 
to  the  drum,  comes  over  in  this  way  not  with  an  elbow,  but  with 
a  bend,  J?,  made  with  an  8-inch  charcoal-iron  pipe,  and  strikes 
the  bottom  of  that  main  at  an  angle  of  30°.  At  this  point 
is  inserted  the  8-inch  main  valve  controlling  the  boiler,  this 
conducting  pipe,  of  course,  pitching  toward  the  boiler.  Under- 
neath there  is  a  gallery  from  which  these  valves  are  handled. 
The  duplicate  pipe  from  this  drum  also  goes  over  and  comes 
up  into  the  main,  M\  The  duplicate  pipes  from  the  other 
boiler  come  in  from  the  other  side  with  corresponding  valves. 
There  is  no  danger  of  water  collecting  in  the  pipe,  P,  but  if  the 
8-inch  valve  is  shut  off  there  is  a  small  pocket  left,  so  that 
a  drip  pipe  is  taken  from  the  body  of  the  8-inch  valve  and 
carried  to  a  main  drip  drained  by  a  steam  trap.  As  there  is 
a  small  water  space  in  the  large  conducting  main,  a  drip  is  also 
taken  from  that  and  from  all  these  valves  in  the  same  way,  and 
they  are  all  conducted  to  the  main  drip.  These  valves  are 
Chapman  valves.  The  pressure  is  160  to  180  lbs.  Perhaps  the 
most  peculiar  feature  about  this  whole  system  of  piping  is  that 
there  are  no  cast  elbows  used.  All  the  turns  are  made  by  long 
turns  bent  in  the  pipe.  Steam-pipes  as  large  as  20  inches  in 
diameter  were  bent  for  tliis  })lant  by  Mr.  Greene  at  Pittsburgh. 
Pipe  as  large  as  20  inches  in  diameter  was  bent  on  a  10-foot 
radius  without  any  deterioration.  When  you  bend  a  steam-pipe 
35 
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of  any  size  the  tendency  is  to  flatten  the  section  across  the 
centre,  so  that  the  section  through  the  centre  of  the  bend  would 
show  an  ellipse.  These  pipes  were  carefully  measured  after 
they  were  bent,  and  the  difference  in  the  two  axes  of  the  elbows 
of  the  16-inch  pipe  was  found  to  be  only  half  an  inch,  so  that 
practically  there  was  no  reduction  of  area  in  the  pipe  from 
bending.  A  certain  compression  of  the  metal  of  the  pipe  was 
found,  which  represented  itself  by  regular  corrugations  on  the 
inside  of  the  pipe,  showing  no  marks  on  the  outside,  so  that  the 
pipe  was  efficient — rather  stronger  at  that  point  than  weaker. 
The  flanges  that  were  used  in  putting  the  pipe  together  were  of 
compressed  steel,  being  riveted  to  the  pipe ;  the  flanges,. also, 
being  riveted  flange  to  flange,  the  web  of  the  flange  being  made 
wide  in  order  to  admit  of  a  sufficient  number  of  rivets  being 
riveted  in  place.  The  peculiarity  of  this  flange  is  that  in  fac- 
ing the  flange,  instead  of  coming  out  as  a  duplicate  of  the  other 
flange,  the  face  was  beveled  off  in  this  way  and  made  a  little 
smaller,  making  a  joint  where  a  tool  could  be  used  to  calk  the 
flanges  tight  all  the  way  around,  the  steel  flanges  being  riveted 
together  in  the  usual  way.  The  valves,  of  course,  do  not  have 
steel  flanges.  The  valves  have  a  tongued  and  grooved  flange, 
made  on  the  valve,  and  a  steel  flange  was  made  to  correspond  to 
that,  and  those  flanges  were  bolted  together. 

J/r.  Oberli?}  Smith. — Can  you  explain  the  method  by  which  the 
pipes  were  bent  ? 

Mr,  Walwo7'th. — The  pipes  were  bent  by  Mr.  L.  E.  Greene, 
and  it  would  perhaps  be  for  him,  rather  than  for  me,  to  state 
how. 

Mr,  W.  B,  he  Van. — How  did  you  take  care  of  your  expan- 
sion in  that  system  ?  There  is  no  provision  there  for  expansion 
that  I  can  see. 

Mr,  Wcdworth. — Where  a  pipe  is  made  with  a  bow  as  large  as 
at  B,  that  expansion  takes  care  of  itself.  We  will  suppose  that 
MB  is  perhaps  15  or  20  feet.  The  expansion  is  only  one-third 
of  an  inch,  and  the  spring  is  taken  out  at  B.  As  the  main 
expands,  those  pipes  have  an  ample  swing. 

Mr.  Le  Van.— In  my  practice  I  do  not  use  expansion  joints 
in  connecting  up  steam-pipes.  The  following  sketch  (Fig.  159) 
will  explain  how  I  compensate  for  expansion :  I  depend  entirely 
on  screw- joints  and  flanged  unions  for  the  expansion,  and  prefer 
wrought-iron  pipe  on  account  of  its  lightness,  as  well  as  the  elas- 
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tioity  of  the  material  aud  the 
capability  of  adjustment  of  the 
screwed  ends.  I  have  had  in 
ose  in  one  plant  eight  (8)  150 
H.P.  boilers,  constructed  as 
per  above  sketch,  for  the  last 
five  years,  and  there  has  not 
been  any  trouble  with  any  of 
the  steam-pipe  connections. 
The  large  diameter  pipe  carries 
steam  for  supplying  the  en- 
gines, and  the  small  pipe  steam 
for  the  pumps.  The  pocket, 
formed  when  a  valve  is  closed, 
is  connected  by  a  small  drip 
pipe  into  the  main  steam-pipe. 
Sfr.  Ecldey  B.  Coxe. — I  do  not 
know  that  you  are  aware  that 
running  in  a  coal  mine  is  in 
many  cases  what  you  might  call 
peripatetic  engineering  —  that 
is  to  say,  you  are  constantly 
moving  your  pumps  and  en- 
gines. We  used  to  move  our 
boilers  a  good  deal,  but  we 
don't  now.  At  one  of  our  col- 
lieries <Eckley),  which  we  took 
hold  of  in  1876,  the  water- 
works supplying  the  colliery 
with  fresh  water  were  at  4,600 
feet  from  the  colliery.  There 
was  a  cheap  boiler  there,  aud 
we  liauled  the  coal  over  a  mile, 
and  the  boiler  plant  was  such 
that  we  could  burn  nothing  but 
pretty  high-priced  coal,  while 
at  the  colliery  we  were  burning 
coal  worth  twenty-five  or  thirty 
cents  a  ton.  We  first  figured  on 
a  compressed-air  plant.  We 
fonnd  that  that  involved  con- 
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siderable  loss  of  power,  and  we  then  took  up  (having  had  an 
extensive  experience  in  the  matter)  the  idea  of  carrying  our 
steam  over  the  mountain  to  the  pumps — 4,600  feet. 

At  the  colliery  the  coal  went  directly  to  the  boilers.  The 
springs  in  the  neighborhood  had  been  dried  up  by  the  mine 
working,  but  we  had  a  very  fine  spring  over  the  mountain,  not 
quite  one  mile  south  of  the  colliery ;  and  by  arranging  matters 
as  above  stated  we  have  been  able  to  supply  not  only  this  one, 
but  another  large  colliery,  and  it  is  done  very  economically. 

In  this  case  we  carry  the  steam  through  a  3-inch  pipe,  but  in 
other  portions  of  our  works  we  carry  it  in  2,  3,  and  4,  and  even 
6-inch  pipes  in  exactly  the  same  manner.  In  fact,  we  have  just 
put  down  a  6-inch  pipe  to  carry  steam  nearly  half  a  mile  at  the 
same  colliery. 

We  had  two  sets  of  boilers,  one  of  which  had  more  capacity 
than  we  needed,  and  the  other  had  less;  we  connected  them 
with  the  6-inch  steam-pipe  and  got  very  good  results.  We 
generally  use  what  is  ordinarily  known  as  gas  or  steam  pipe, 
although  this  6-inch  pipe  is  what  is  known  as  "spiral  weld" 
pipe,  having  bought  it  after  the  company  stopped  making  it,  at 
a  reduced  price,  and  it  is  working  very  satisfactorily. 

The  method  of  covering  the  pipe  is  the  same  in  all  cases,  as 
is  shown  in  the  accompanying .  sketch  (Fig.  164).  We  use 
hemlock  boards,  12  to  14,  and  16  feet  long,  and  of  proper  width. 
The  troughs  are  made  in  the  shop  by  nailing  two  boards 
together  and  putting  triangular  strips  in  the  bottom,  and 
another  trough  is  made  to  cover  over  this  with  the  triangular 
strips  in  the  top.  It  is  so  arranged  that  the  tipper  trough  is 
slightly  larger  than  the  lower,  so  as  to  cover  it.  Stakes  are 
driven  into  the  ground  every  6  to  8  or  10  feet,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  pipe,  and  the  troughs  are  laid  in  the  angle  formed 
by  the  stakes,  so  as  to  keep  the  pipe  above  the  ground. 

The  pipe  is  supported  on  wooden  or  iron  strips  placed  in  the 
trough,  and  the  whole  is  then  filled  with  mineral  wool  and 
the  cover  put  on.  It  is  not  necessary  to  pack  the  mineral  wool, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  better  to  have  it  rather  loo^e. 

The  stakes  are  not  all  the  same  height,  but  are  arranged  to 
give  a  more  or  less  even  grade  to  the  pipe.  Of  course,  arrange- 
ments must  be  made  to  drain  out  the  water  at  the  low  point 
should  the  pipe  pass  over  a  valley. 

Should  we  want  to  change  the  location  of  a  line  of  pipe,  we 
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take  off  the  top,  pnt  the  mioeral  vool  into  bags,  move  the  pipe, 
pull  up  the  stakes,  and  put  them  down  where  we  desire. 

Of  couree  it  is  necessary  to  proTide  fot  expansion  and  con- 
traction of  the  pipe.  We  seldom  use  espansion  joints,  but  gen- 
erally put  "  S  "  bends  in  the  pipe,  and  if  the  pipe  makes  a  turn 
in  a  vertical  or  horizontal  direction,  this  turn  acts  as  an  expan- 
sion joint ;  but  where  there  are  no  such  turns  it  is  necessary 
to  so  place  the  line  of  pipe  as  to  bring  in  these  "  S  "  bends 
from  time  to  time.  We  run  sometimes  1,000  feet  or  more  with 
one  of  these  bends,  depending,  of  course,  upon  the  local  con- 
ditions. 


The  "  S  "  bends  are  made  by  bending  the  pipe  at  a  radius  of 
from  5  to  10  feet,  according  to  the  size  of  the  pipe.  In  the 
beginning  we  filled  the  pipe  with  sand  in  bending  it,  but  now 
the  men  often  do  it  without  the  sand,  and  have  become  quite 
expert  in  makiug  these  bends.  Of  coarse  the  bends  have  to  be 
inclosed  in  mineral  wool  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  room  for 
them  to  move  without  breaking  the  boxes,  bnt  this  is  com- 
pfiratively  simple. 

The  line  above  referred  to  lias  been  working  since  1877 ;  and 
we  have  not  been  obliged  to  spend  anything  tor  repairs,  and 
have  had  no  trouble  whatever  witli  it. 
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The  outside  of  the  box  does  not  get  very  much  heated.  In 
winter,  when  a  light  snow  is  drifting,  it  will  remain  on  the  top 
of  the  box  without  melting,  thus  showing  how  very  little  heat  is 
being  radiated. 

The  great  secret  of  success  in  running  these  long  lines  of  pipe 
is  never  to  put  your  steam  into  the  engine  or  pump  directly. 
There  should  always  be  placed  close  to  the  engine  or  pump,  and 
between  them  and  the  main  line  of  pipe,  a  large  receiver,  into 
which  the  steam  is  carried,  and  from  which  the  engine  gets  its 
steam.  The  steam  should  come  into  the  bottom  of  the  receiver 
and  go  out  at  the  top,  the  water  formed  being  drained  out  from 
the  bottom  of  the  receiver,  although  there  is  not  much  water 
formed  when  the  line  is  properly  constructed. 

When  we  have  100  lbs.  pressure  in  the  boilers,  and  carry  steam 
4,600  feet,  we  only  have  two  or  three  pounds  less  at  the  receiver. 
The  advantage  of  the  receiver  is  not  only  that  it  takes  out  the 
water,  but  that  it  allows  a  continuous  flow  of  steam,  instead  of 
getting  it  in  at  every  stroke  of  the  engine.  When  the  engine 
takes  one  cylinder  of  steam  from  the  receiver  it  does  not  dimin- 
ish the  pressure  in  the 'receiver  appreciably,  and  the  flow  of 
steam  from  the  boiler  continues  nearly  constant  We  always 
put  receivers  at  our  pumps  and  engines  when  the  steam  is  car- 
ried any  distance,  and  find  them  very  eflfective  and  useful 

The  receiver  should,  of  course,  be  incased  in  mineral  wool. 

Another  advantage  of  the  receiver  is  that  you  avoid  getting 
water  into  the  cylinders  of  the  pump  or  engine. 

Mr.  Oberlin  Smith, — ^What  is  the  amount  of  loss  of  steam  or 
pressure  ? 

Mr.  Coxe. — ^I  really  do  not  know  exactly.  It  does  not  amount 
to  much.  The  question  is,  Is  it  cheaper  to  pay  five  dollars  a 
day  to  haul  coal  over  a  mountain  and  pay  two  men  to  fire,  or  to 
waste  say  two,  three,  or  four  per  cent,  of  your  steam,  which  does 
not  cost  much  ?  I  do  not  say  that  a  man  who  is  paying  five  dol- 
lars or  ten  dollars  a  ton  for  his  coal  ought  to  do  as  we  do.  The 
total  cost  of  the  steam  is  not  one-half  what  it  would  cost  to  cart 
the  coal  to  the  boiler.  But  the  point  in  this  case  is  that  we  can 
take  steam  anywhere  and  almost  any  distance.  I  would  not  be 
afraid  to  undertake  to  carry  it  nearly  two  miles,  and  it  is  a  colA' 
country,  which  lies  nearly  1,800  feet  above  the  sea,  and  we  have 
about  nine  months  of  winter  and  about  three  months  late  in  the 
fall.    It  is  not  great  engineering,  but  what  I  call  it  is  peripatetic 
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engineering ;  and  yon  will  make  more  diyidencis  if  you  do  it  that 
way  than  in  any  other. 

A  Member. — ^Won't  you  please  tell  us  the  size  of  the  reservoir 
you  employ  there  ? 

Mr.  Coase. — I  cannot  tell  you  that  exactly.  Our  standard  boil- 
ers, of  which  we  had  a  great  many,  are  thirty-four  inches  in 
diameter,  and  we  generally  make  the  receiver  of  two,  three,  four, 
or  five  rings  of  those  old  boilers,  and  we  cut  off  a  portion  of  the 
boiler  with  the  head  in  one  end,  and  put  a  blank  head  in  the 
other. 

A  Member. — Holding  a  hundred  cylinders  full  of  steam,  or 
more? 

Mr.  Coxe. — Twenty-five  or  more. 

A  Member. — How  often  do  you  put  your  expansion  ? 

Mr.  Oooce. — ^We  generally  put  them  where  we  have  a  change  of 
direction.    In  this  case  we  have  two. 

A  Member. — How  far  apart? 

Mr.  Cooce. — These  expansion  joints,  I  imagine,  were  consider- 
ably over  1,000  feet  apart.  I  used  to  put  in  sliding  expansion 
joints,  but  they  are  generally  like  a  great  many  men  in  this 
world — they  don't  work.  In  most  cases  I  do  not  think  there 
was  any  part  of  the  whole  system  that  expanded  as  little  as  the 
expansion  joints.  But  when  you  have  a  bent  pipe  it  is  bound 
to  expand,  and  if  it  breaks,  it  doesn't  break  you. 

Mr.  Oberlin  Smith. — What  is  the  minimum  thickness  of  the 
wool  around  the  pipe  ? 

Mr.  Coxe. — It  depends  on  the  size  of  the  pipe.  We  run  up 
from  2h  to  4t  inches.  Good  results  are  obtained  with  450  lbs. 
per  100  feet  for  8-inch  pipe.  Of  course,  if  you  were  to  make  a 
round  box  you  would  not  take  as  much  mineral  wool,  but  it 
would  cost  you  more  for  the  box.  It  is  only  a  question  of  cost. 
We  buy  the  mineral  wool  by  the  car-load. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Pearson,  Jr. — I  think  this  subject,  as  Brother  Pike 
has  said,  is  an  important  one — one  which  I  think  most  of  our 
mechanical  engineers  have  not  considered.  When  our  friend 
Mr.  Coxe  speaks  of  his  piping  here,  he  has  not  quoted  the  press- 
ure that  he  is  using. 

Mr.  Coxe. — I  can  give  it  to  you.  We  are  carrying  about  100 
lbs.  on  that  line. 

Mr.  Pearson. — It  has  been  my  pleasure,  during  the  past  year, 
to  renovate  the   high-pressure  steam  piping  in  the   plant  of 
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the  Q^neral  Electric  Company  at  Schenectady.  We  have  twa 
systems  there:  what  we  call  a  ''low-pressure"  system  and  a 
"high-pressure"  system.  The  low-pressure  system  is  of  the 
old  type,  and  we  have  had  some  slight  trouble  in  keeping  it 
tight;  but  we  had  fully  500^  more  trouble  with  our  160  lbs. 
pressure  plant  before  we  renovated  it,  than  we  did  with  our  120- 
Ibs.  pressure  plant,  thus  showing  the  great  difficulty  of  housing 
and  taking  care  of  steam  as  the  pressure  increases.  We  had 
wrought-iron  piping  with  cast-iron  flanges  and  packed  joints. 
The  consequence  was  we  had  a  gang  of  men  constantly  employed 
Saturday  night  and  Sunday  repairing  joints.  We  would  some- 
times have  a  joint  blow  out,  and  it  could  not  be  repaired 
until  Saturday  night  or  Sunday,  as  we  are  compelled  to  keep 
the  steam  on  the  mains  from  Monday  morning  until  Satur- 
day night,  making  it  very  expensive  to  us  in  the  amount  of 
steam  that  escapes,  besides  the  annoyance  and  damage  to  our 
dynamos. 

I  first  laid  out  for  extra  heavy  wrought-iron  piping  with  cast- 
iron  fittings  and  steel  flanges.  After  laying  it  out  I  was  not  satis- 
fied with  the  plans.  After  considering  the  matter,  I  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  if  I  stayed  at  home  and  did  not  see  what  others 
were  doing  in  the  same  line,  I  could  not  expect  to  obtain  the 
best  results ;  so  I  went  to  Boston,  New  York,  Brooklyn,  arid  sev- 
eral other  places,  and  visited  all  their  principal  plants,  and  in 
the  whole  course  of  my  journey  I  failed  to  find  a  single  plant 
that  was  not  troubled  with  escaping  steam  where  they  were 
carrying  high  pressure.  Therefore,  when  I  returned  home  I 
destroyed  the  plans  already  made,  and  decided  that  I  must  use 
cast-iron  pipes.  The  reason  why  I  came  to  this  conclusion 
was: 

First — If  cast  iron  was  good  enough  for  valves  it  certainly 
must  be  all  right  for  plain  piping,  as  it  was  a  much  simpler 
casting  to  make  perfect. 

Second. — I  concluded  that  by  using  cast  iron  I  could  cut  the 
number  of  joints  necessary  down  to  about  one-quarter  of  what 
would  be  required  by  the  use  of  any  other  metal. 

Speaking  with  some  men,  they  would  say,  we  have  only  one 
joint  in  50  or  100  feet  of  wrought-iron  riveted  piping.  In  this 
connection  I  would  say  that  each  rivet  and  seam  are  separate 
and  distinct  joints,  and  will  give  more  or  less  trouble  to  keep 
tight  if  you  deal  with  high  pressures. 
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We  h&ve  cast-iron  piping  tbioughout  our  hi^b-presaure  plant, 
^ith  the  exception  of  eome  copper.     When  I  put  in  this  copper 
[  did  not  have  an  expansion  joint  ^hich  I  have  invented  aiiice 
^at  time,  and  which  I  believe  Professor  Thurston  saw  tested 
1  the  Pearl  Street  station.     Since  then  I  have  dropped  the  use 
»f  copper  and  have  used  cast  iroii  esclnsively,  with  the  excep- 
I  tion  of  a  steel  separator,  which  is  4  feet  in  diameter  and  6  feet 
'  Iiigh.    Westinghouse,  Church,  Kerr  &  Co,  submitted  plans  show- 
ing steel  iS  of  an  inch  thick.     I  doubled  this  thickness.     They 
were  anxious  to  know  why  I  increased  the  thickness  so  much, 
and  I  stated  that  I  did  not  want  to  take  any  chances  on  its  not 
being   tight.      So  we  therefore  put   in   a   separator  ot  J-inch 
steel,  and  it  was  tested  in  thf  shops  of  the  Westinghouse  people 
at  Schenectady  at  5(10  lbs.  hydraulic  pressure,  and  did  not  show  a 
particle  of  leak  anywhere.     We  put  it  in  place,  and  in  the  course 
of  the  last  ei(?ht  months  we  have  been  compelled  to  calk  it  in  a 
hundred  different  places.      This  forced  me  to  the  conclusion 
^at  we  did  not  want  any  leaky  rivets  or  seams      The  onlysolu- 
i  of   the  problem  was  to  use  throughout  cast-iron  piping 
tad  ground  joints.     I  put  in  a  separator  a  little  farther  on  in 
Ctiie  system,  made  of  cast  iron.     This  was  put  in  operation  eight 
months  ago,  and  in   that  time  we  have  not  seen  a  particle  of 
escaping  steam  from  any  part  of  the  whole  system  excepting 
^what  we  have  seen  come  from  the  steel  separator.     I  think  two 
pi  the  most  important   points  in  steam  piping  are  water  and 
-j^xpanslou.     In  erecting  steam  piping  according  to  tlie  method 
JBhowu  on  the  blackboard,  connecting  into  the  main  at  an  angle 
tfiS",  there  is  quite  a  pocket  formed  there.     Those  of  you  who 
a  familiar  with  all  valves  know  that  each  valve  has  a  water 
locket  in  it.     There  would  also  be  a  water  pocket  from  the  face 
hi  the  valve  to  the  pipe. 

After  going  over  the  whole  matter  carefully  I  concluded  that 
only  way  to  connect  into  the  pipe  was  at  the  side  or  top,  as  it 
I  Tery  important  that  no  water  be  allowed  to  accumulate  in  the 
P pockets  or  separator  of  the  system.  If  it  gels  litarted  it  forms  in 
the  shape  of  a  ball  and  goes  through  the  system  like  a  cannon 
ball,  which  is  liable  to  cause  very  serious  accidents.  They  had 
an  example  of  this  at  the  World's  Fair  ;  it  blew  out  a  blank 
flange  at  the  end  of  a  main  pipe,  killed  three  men,  and  dis- 
placed some  very  large  timbers.  In  oar  plant  at  Schenectady 
we  have  endeavored  to  take  care  of  every  particle  of  water  in 
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the  whole  system.  We  have  the  loop  system  from  every  vBlye, 
or  placed  wherever  there  is  the  slightest  water  pocket  in  the 
system.  After  going  over  the  trap  and  loop  systems  thoroughly 
I  concluded  that  the  loop  system  was  the  best,  and  it  has  worked 
very  weU  since  it  was  instaUed. 

Next  comes  expansion :  In  figuring  the  expansion  on  cast- 
iron  piping  all  the  engineers  I  have  talked  with  claim  that  one 
inch  to  100  feet  is  the  largest  amount  they  had  ever  found  to 
occur  in  cast-iron  piping.  In  a  length  of  150  feet  we  got  3 
inches  expansion.  All  engineers  here  to-day  wiU  agree  with  me 
on  this  point,  that  when  the  expansion  ocWs  in  steam  piping 
it  comes  by  jerks,  and  the  cause  of  this  is  the  internal  strain. 
There  is  no  way  to  deal  with  it  outside  of  this  expansion  joint 
of  mine.  You  will  agree  with  me  that  what  engineers  have  had 
to  contend  with  was  the  area  of  all  sizes  of  piping,  and  when  it 
comes  to  a  large  pipe  of  16,  18,  or  20  inches,  and  in  some  cases 
24-inch  mains,  the  end  strain  is  enormous.  In  a  plant  in  this 
city  to-day  they  are  putting  in  piping  to  carry  250  lbs.  pressure, 
and  I  believe  they  are  going  to  put  in  22  or  24-inch  mains. 
When  we  figure  the  area  at  that  pressure  we  can  see  at  once 
the  enormous  end  strain  if  they  use  the  old  slip  joint.  They  may 
use  the  copper  "  L,"  which  is  the  only  remedy  engineers  have 
been  able  to  find  heretofore,  with  the  exception  of  the  old  slip 
joint,  male  and  female.  Using  this,  both  ends  of  the  pipe  have 
to  be  blocked  tp  withstand  the  enormous  resistance.  With  this 
joint  of  mine  jMl  can  erect  a  system  of  steam  piping,  and  it  mat- 
ters not  how  long  or  how  extensive  the  system  is,  you  can  take 
care  of  every  particle  of  expansive  strain.  In  the  main  of  160 
feet  of  piping,  which  I  heretofore  referred  to,  there  was  3  inches 
expansion,  and  there  was  no  jerking,  as  the  expansion  came  on 
gradually.  As  we  all  know,  there  is  nothing  that  will  heat  iron 
as  quickly  as  hot  water  or  steam.  This  is  the  reason  I  was 
converted  to  cast-iron  piping.  If  any  of  you  gentlemen  here 
to-day  were  getting  up  specifications  for  wrought-iron  steam 
piping  you  would  all  specify  that  the  flanges  be  screwed  on 
tight,  or,  if  riveted,  they  were  to  be  made  tight,  and  the  conse* 
quence  would  be  that  if  the  flanges  were  heavier  than  the  pipe 
the  pipe  would  have  to  yield  and  the  flanges  would  still  hold 
their  size.  I  found  in  cases  in  this  city,  where  cast-iron  flanges 
were  used,  that  many  of  them  cracked.  Where  they  used  steel 
flanges  the  pipe  reduced,  and  consequently  there  were  leaky 
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joints,  SO  I  concluded  that  cast-iron  piping  with  ground  joints 
would  obviate  all  this  trouble.  We  have  a  way  of  grinding  the 
joints  which  makes  them  come  very  inexpensive.  Consequently 
we  had,  in  a  12-foot  length  of  piping,  only  one  single  joint  for 
any  trouble  to  arise  from.  The  reason  why  cast  iron  was 
dropped  out  of  use  for  steam  piping  was  this:  when  it  was 
used,  they  did  not  make  the  body  of  piping  or  flanges  heavy 
enough. 

If  you  will  recollect  the  standard  flanges  and  body  that  were 
prescribed  to  us  one  year  ago,  you  will  remember  that  the 
thickness  of  the  flange  for  a  14-inch  pipe  was  If  inches  ;  thick- 
ness of  body,  J  to  I  inch ;  size  of  bolt,  i  to  1  inch ;  number  of 
bolts  in  flange,  12.  When  you  compare  these  figures  with  the 
sizes  I  used  on  the  same  size  of  pipe,  that  is,  thickness  of  flange, 
2. J  inches  ;  thickness  of  body,  1^  inches  ;  size  of  bolt,  1^  inches ; 
and  number  of  bolts,  20,  you  will  at  once  realize  that  there  is 
no  possible  chance  for  the  joints  we  use  to  give  out.  An  engi- 
neer in  going  over  these  figures  may  at  first  say  :  this  is  very 
expensive  piping.  When  he  looks  still  farther  he  will  find 
that  the  extra  metal  will  not  cost  more  than  twenty  dollars 
per  ton  (as  the  labor  is  just  as  great  in  either  case),  which 
outs  a  very  slight  figure  in  the  total  cost  of  a  system  of  steam 
piping. 

J/r.  Coxe. — Of  course,  as  I  said  before,  this  work  was  not  put 
up  in  New  York  city,  where  people  do  not  want  their  spectacles 
covered  with  moisture.  It  is  put  up  in  the  woods.  It  is  peri- 
patetic engineering.  If  you  made  a  plan  for  it,  before  you  had 
your  plan  completed  your  practical  man  would  have  it  up  and 
in  running  order. 

Expansion  joints  must  be  used  even  in  our  domestic  life,  but 
you  must  put  them  where  nobody  will  see  them  except  the  fel- 
low who  has  to  keep  them  in  order.  You  do  not  want  them  to  go 
off  when  you  have  friends  to  dinner.  We  do  not  use,  practically, 
any  elbows.  Whenever  we  go  around  a  corner  we  bend  the 
pipe  around,  the  radius  of  the  curve  being  pretty  large. 

Mr.  G.  M.  Sinclair, — A  method  used  some  time  ago  in  the  de- 
sign of  a  large  steam  pipe  may  interest  the  Society.  It  is  based 
directly  on  the  "  commercial  eflSciency  "  of  the  pipe,  to  use  a 
phrase  perhaps  not  heard  often  enough.  The  question  the 
engineer  has  to  answer  is,  "  What,  considering  all  circumstances, 
immediate  and  remote,  will  give  the  greatest  return  for   the 
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outlay  ? "    From  this  point  of  view  it  is  seen  there  are  three 
things  affecting  the  cost  of  operating  a  steam  pipe,  viz.  : 

1.  Interest  and  depreciation. 

2.  Condensation. 

3.  Friction. 

The  larger  the  pipe  the  greater  will  be  the  expense  due  to 
the  first  two,  and  the  less  the  expense  due  to  the  last. 

To  illustrate  the  effect  of  these  various  items  of  expense  I 
append  a  table  in  which  the  daily  expense  from  each  source  is 
shown  for  a  number  of  sizes  of  pipe.  I  regret  that  I  have  not 
the  figures  of  the  original  case,  but  the  case  I  have  assumed 
illustrates  the  subject,  although  I  have  eliminated  complications 
and  refinements  which  might  claim  attention  in  practice.  The 
problem  I  have  assumed  is  the  transmission  of  50,000  lbs.  of 
steam  per  hour  a  distance  of  1,000  feet,  with  100  lbs.  initial 
pressure.  I  counted  upon  three  right-angled  turns  and  a  globe 
valve.  Following  is  the  table  referred  to,  showing  the  cost  per 
day,  itemized  and  in  totals. 


Diameter  of  Pipe 

1.  Interest,  etc 

2.  Condensation 

8.  Friction 

Total 


6  in. 

7  in. 

Sin. 

10  in. 

$0.89 
1.51 
0.86 

$0.46 
1.76 
0.88 

$0.53 
2.01 
0.19 

$0.66 

2.61 

.06 

$2.76 

$2.60 

$2.78 

$8.28 

12  in. 

$0.84 

8.02 

.02 

$8.88 


As  to  the  question  of  how  the  above  costs  were  obtained,  I  can 
only  outline  the  principles  involved.  Particular  cases  require 
particular  treatment.  To  get  the  first  item  of  expense,  a  careful 
estimate  must  be  made  of  the  cost  of  the  pipe,  including  all  fit- 
tings, coverings,  hangers,  labor,  etc.  The  necessary  outlay  of 
capital  being  determined,  the  usual  interest,  say  G^c  per  annum, 
must  first  be  allowed.  In  addition,  we  must  allow  a  percentage 
to  cover  depreciation  and  repairs.  This  additional  percentage 
must  be  sufficiently  large  to  put  in  hand  the  value  of  the  pipe, 
when  it  becomes  necessary  to  renew  the  same.  It  may  be 
regarded  as  a  sort  of  sinking  fund.  In  the  above  case  I  have 
assumed  a  total  of  12^  per  annum. 

Condensation  I  have  calculated  as  varying  directly  with  the 
inside  service  of  the  pipe,  and  the  friction  I  have  figured  on 
the  formula  referred  to  by  Mr.  Pike.  From  these  calculations 
the  loss  in  heat  units  is  readily  obtained.     If,  now,  a  certain 
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number  of  heat  units  have  been  produced  in  the  boilers,  and  are 
lost  in  transmission,  it  is  only  necessary  to  know  the  cost  of 
producing  those  heat  units.  This  is  most  readily  obtained  by 
basing  it  on  the  amount  of  coal  burned  in  producing  the  lost 
heat  units,  and  this  involves  the  cost  of  the  coal,  the  labor  in 
handling  it,  and  interest,  depreciation,  etc.,  on  the  boiler  plant. 
In  the  above  illustration  I  adopted  i^  of  a  cent  per  pound  of 
coal.  While  elaborate  calculations,  such  as  are  indicated  above, 
are  not  always  helpful,  there  are  many  cases  where  I  believe  this 
method  would  prove  a  most  valuable  check. 

Mr.  Daniel  Ashwortk. — The  subject  of  steam  piping,  from  the 
popular  stand-point,  seems  to  have  been  looked  upon  as  second- 
ary, and  as  scarcely  worthy  of  consideration,  for  a  long  period. 
In  rolling-mill  practice,  in  which  I  have  closely  followed  this 
matter,  I  have  had  many  vital  defects,  as  regards  transmission 
of  power,  through  injudicious  steam  piping,  and  principally  from 
the  lack  of  steam-pipe  capacity.  *  That  can  be  attributed,  in  the 
first  place,  to  the  good  old  days  when  the  wheels  would  revolve 
slowly  and  the  loads  were  light ;  and  again,  to  the  fact  that 
the  plant  started  with  the  view  that  that  was  to  be  the  end  of 
it — no  idea  of  growth ;  but  in  the  course  of  time  additions  were 
made  to  far  outgrow  the  capacity  of  the  steam  distribution  ;  and 
in  the  next  place  the  remarkable  faculty,  the  inborn  intuition,  of 
the  steam-pipe  fitter  to  marvelously  arrive  at  a  given  point  with 
the  greatest  amount  of  bends,  knuckles,  and  turns  that  are  con- 
ceivable to  the  human  mind.  I  have  looked  at  steam-engines 
fitted  up  with  just  such  arrangements,  and  I  have  wondered  how 
much  time  they  spent  in  the  drawing  room  in  planning  it,  in 
order  to  get  around  the  angles  and  bends.  I  found,  some  ten 
years  ago,  that  some  reputable  steam-engine  builders  entirely 
ignored  piston  speed,  one  of  the  most  important  matters  in  this 
matter  of  steam  distribution  through  our  pipes.  That  brings  us 
back  to  the  first  point  I  made.  This  was  all  well  and  good  when 
the  piston  speed  was  slow  and  the  loads  were  light,  but  as  we 
have  increased  these  things,  this  piston  speed  becomes  one  of 
the  important  factors.  Referring  to  this  matter  of  the  steam 
receivers  as  reservoirs,  etc.,  I  would  say  that  it  is  the  practice 
throughout  the  whole  Carnegie  system,  upon  any  engine  that 
has  to  perform  anything  like  heavy  duty,  always  to  put  in 
receivers.  That  is  a  matter  that  the  late  Captain  Jones  was 
exceedingly  proud  of.     The  doubt  that  arose  in  my  mind  was 
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prompted  by  an  inqniry  put  by  Mr.  Oberlin  Smith  as  to  the 
amount  of  loss  by  condensation,  and  the  first  thing  the  captain 
would  do  woidd  be  to  open  the  cock  and  show  how  dry  the 
steam  wa&  We  consider  those  receivers  very  important.  I 
know  by  professional  experience,  that  when  I  received  a  letter 
about  some  trouble  among  the  rolling-mills  in  the  Ohio  valley, 
I  just  pictured  up  in  my  mind  that  there  is  a  radical  defect  in 
the  steam  piping.  The  records  show  that  nine-tenths  of  the 
trouble  has  been  improper  steam  piping  in  those  plants  which 
have  been  in  existence  probably  twenty  and  twenty-five  years, 
and  it  would  surprise  you,  the  enormous  amount  of  work  that 
has  been  done  in  ten  years  of  reforming,  tearing  down,  and  put- 
ting  up  proper  steam-pipes  of  liberal  capacity.  Many  a  plant 
has  been  lifted  out  of  the  Slough  of  Despond  by  giving  it  proper 
steam  piping  of  adequate  size. 

Mr,  W,  A.  Pearson, — ^We  have  some  slight  trouble  in  keeping 
these  different  mains  free  from  leaks  at  Schenectady,  in  our  two 
or  three  miles  of  steam  piping,  varying  in  size  from  1  to  8 
inches,  carrying  120  lbs.  pressure.  We  also  have,  right  in  the 
same  power  station,  a  system  carrying  160  lbs.  pressure,  and,  as 
stated  before,  we  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  keeping  this 
system  free  from  leaks.  However,  since  we  renewed  this  system 
of  piping  we  have  not  had  any  leaks,  and  it  has  been  in  opera- 
tion eight  months.  This  goes  to  show  that  our  present  method 
is  the  best  possible  one  for  high-pressure  systems.  I  carried 
out  the  method  Mr.  Taylor  suggested,  bringing  the  joint  out  to 
the  inner  side  of  the  bolt  hole,  and  in  this  way  we  have  had  no 
trouble  whatever  with  our  joints. 

In  speaking  about  the  expansion-joint  question,  we  have,  right 
where  any  man  can  see  them  when  he  enters  the  power  station 
at  Schenectady,  two  12-inch  joints.  One  of  them  has  been  in 
operation  eight  montlis,  and  in  that  time  it  has  required  no  care 
whatever,  and  steam  has  been  on  it  constantly.  The  take-up  is 
one  inch. 

I  examined  one  plant  in  New  York  city  where  the  steam  pip- 
ing cost  $20,000  to  put  in,  and  the  engineer  in  charge  told  me  it 
cost  $60,000  to  repair  it.     This  was  wrought-iron  pipe. 

I  visited  another  station  where  the  piping  cost  $5,000  to  put 
in,  and  the  engineer  in  charge  stated  that  it  cost  $15,000  to 
repair  it.    This  was  also  wrought-iron  pipe. 

Both  of  the  above  stations  were  carrying  160  to  166  lbs. 
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pressure.  We  are  all  advancing  in  the  line  of  raising  our  steam 
pressure,  and  this  is  my  reason  for  saying  what  I  have  said 
here.  Every  engineer  that  I  have  shown  this  expansion  joint  to 
says  it  is  something  they  have  all  been  looking  for  and  have 
just  found. 

There  is  one  other  point  I  would  like  to  speak  about,  and  that 
is,  the  covering  of  steam  piping.  I  tested  this  matter  very 
thoroughly,  and  would  give  the  following  results  : 

We  had  the  asbestos  people  and  the  magnesia  people  put  on 
samples  of  their  material.  They  all  said  they  could  not  carry 
out  our  specifications.  These  specifications  stated  that  the 
temperature  of  the  outside  of  the  covering  should  not  exceed  2° 
Fahr.  above  the  temperature  of  the  room.  It  could  not  be 
carried  out  in  one  sense',  but  we  tried  it  in  a  temperature  of 
110°  Fahr.,  and  we  found  the  temperature  of  di£Eerent  materials 
to  be  as  follows :  we  first  hung  wood  in  the  same  line  of  atmos- 
phere as  the  piping,  and  as  near  as  I  can  recollect  the  tempera- 
ture was  142°  Fahr.  We  then  hung  magnesia  blocks  in  the 
same  atmosphere  and  found  it  was  140°  Fahr.  We  tried  canvas, 
and  found  it  was  138°  Fahr.     With  hair  felt  it  was  136°  Fahr. 

The  two  coverings  we  had  put  on  were  magnesia  and  asbestos. 
There  was  one  other  covering,  the  mixture  of  which  I  cannot 
state,  but  this  was  not  considered.  We  tried  from  1  inch  up  to 
2J  inches  of  the  two  diflferent  coverings.  We  found  that  one 
layer  of  magnesia  blocks  1|  inches  thick,  then  one  layer  1  inch 
thick  on  top  of  the  first,  and  J  inch  of  magnesia  plaster  next, 
and  two  layers  of  canvas  on  the  outside,  made  a  perfect  covering, 
as  the  thermometer  showed  the  temperature  next  to  the  canvas 
on  the  outside  of  the  covering  to  be  the  same  as  that  of  a  piece 
of  canvas  suspended  in  the  same  line  of  atmosphere,  thus  show- 
ing that  we  held  every  unit  of  heat  generated  from  the  pipe  in 
the  covering,  and  did  not  let  the  circulation  in  the  room  have 
any  eflfect  on  the  steam  in  the  pipe.  I  give  these  figures,  gentle- 
men, as  they  may  be  of  interest  to  you. 

In  testing  we  found  the  two  materials  of  the  same  thickness 
compared  very  favorably,  as  the  variation  was  only  about  2°  to 
5°  Fahr.  in  favor  of  the  magnesia. 

Mr.  Walworth, — Was  there  no  condensation  in  the  pipe  ? 

Mr.  Pearsrm. — I  do  not  take  that  stand.  There  will  certainly 
be  a  slight  condensation  in  piping  covered  in  this  way,  caused 
by  the  radiation  of  the  heat  through  the  pipe  to  the  covering. 
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With  the  coveriiiR  1  have  described,  the  best  possible  results 
are  obtained.  If  the  covering  was  10  inches  thick  the  amoniit 
condensation  would  be  tlie  same. 

Prof.  R.  II.  T/iurston. — Every  one  will  recognize  the  fact  that  the 
two  and  sufficient  principles  to  be  adhered  to  in  designing  lines 
of  steam  piping  are,  first,  to  provide  for  contraction  and  expan- 
sion ;  and,  secondly,  to  pro*-ide  against  standing  water  anywhere 
in  the  line  of  the  outside  or  inside.  If  the  pipe  can  be  arranged 
so  that  the  expansion  and  contraction  can  take  place  without 
causing  stress  on  the  material,  and  if  it  can  be  kept  dry,  inside 
and  out,  no  difficulty  will  arise.  But  I  doubt  if  it  is  as  well 
understood  that  the  strains  that  may  be  produced  within  a  pipe 
by  the  presence  of  water  may  be  enormously  severe.  I  have 
had  opportnnities  on  various  occasions  to  ascertain  how  severe 
are  these  strains,  and  how  serious,  and  sometimes  how  fatal,  are 
the  results  of  settlement  of  water  in  a  ateam-pipe,  that  may  act 
by  condensation  of  steam  causing  "  water  hammer,"  or  may  be 
precipitated  in  such  form  that  it  may  be  carried  over  as  a 
"  slug,"'  to  act  like  a  hammer  wherever  it  may  finally  strike. 

One  of  my  earliest  experiences  of  this  sort  occurred  in  this 
way  :  we  built  a  mill-engine  which  was  set  in  the  middle  of  a 
large  engine-room.  Steam  was  carried  from  the  boiler-room 
adjacent,  down  the  opposite  wall  and  under  the  floor,  a  distance 
of  several  feet,  then  up  to  the  steam-chest  of  the  engine. 
In  the  If  thus  formed  was  placed  a  cock,  to  be  opened  for 
draining  it,  by  the  engineer,  whenever  the  engine  was  stopped, 
and  to  be  closed  when  the  engine  was  moving  It  happened 
that  one  morning  the  engineer  was  not  in  the  engine-room  at 
seven  o'clock,  and  his  son,  who  was  his  assistant,  came  in,  and 
not  finding  his  father  theie,  at  once  stepped  to  the  throttle- 
valve,  which  was  set  in  the  pipe  lying  against  the  wall,  at  the 
point  where  the  steam  entered  the  Ton  the  way  to  the  engine. 
The  instant  he  opened  the  valve  there  was  a  crash  ;  the  cast- 
iron  steam-pipe  was  broken  below  the  floor.  He  went  below, 
after  shutting  off  the  steam  again,  and  found  his  father's  body  ; 
he  had  been  killed  by  the  exploding  steam-pipe.  He  had  gone 
down  to  set  up  a  joint  which  probably  had  been  loosened  by 
this  very  action.  This  fact  illustrates  either  the  force  which 
water  may  exert  when  forced  through  a  pipe  by  the  impelling 
power  of  the  steam,  or  the  forces  that  may  be  set  in  action  by 
the  sudden  contraction  of  a  moving  mass  of  steam  when  com- 
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ing  in  contact  with  a  mass  of  cold  water.  Eitlier  action  woald 
have  been  sufficient  for  the  result  which  I  have  described, 
Which  actually  caused  the  disaster  was  never  known. 

Another  instance,  in  which  an  accident  also  occurred,  illus- 
trates these  tremendous  stresses  in  another  way.     We  had,  in 
the  gunboats  built  for  the  navy  in  the  early  days  ot  the  war,  a 
line  of  steam-pipe  that,  in  some  cases,  led  from  the  boiler,  with  a 
alight  downward  grade,  to  a  throttle-valve  placed  on  top  of  the 
steamchest.     Where  not  effectively  drained,  the  water  would 
L  collect  in  them.     On  one  occasion  the  chief  engineer  opened  the 
I  throttle -valve  without  seeing  that  the  steam-pipe  was  clear  of 
I  vater.     A  mass  of  this  water  was  carried  over  into  the  engine, 
and  broke  out  the  dividing  web  between  the  steam   and  the 
exhaust  ports  under  the  steam-chest.     Either  of  these  effects 
would  have  required  a  static  pressure  of  hundreds,  and  possibly 
a  thousand,  pounds  to  the  square  inch. 

I  was  called  upon  to  examine  the  wreck  of  a  steamboat  engine 
I  on  the  North   Kiver  some  years  ago.     I  found  a  steam-pipe, 
I   about  24  inches  in  diameter,  leading  from  the  steam  dome  of 
I  one  ot  the  common  North  Kiver  flne-boilers  downward  toward 
I  the  engine,  and  turning  up  under  the  bed-plate,  to  the  steam- 
chest.     In  this  bend  was  placed  a  cock  for  draining  off  water ; 
and,  as  in  the  case  of  which  I  spoke  a  moment  ago,  if  this  cock 
L  were  not  used  efficiently  at  all  times,  water  might  collect.     A 
K-diapute  had  arisen  between  the  proprietors  and  the  builders  of 
■'the  engine  as  to  who  was  responsible  ;  the  proprietors  saying 
I'ihat  the  crash,  which  wrecked  the  engine  completely,  was  due 
I  "to  some  defect,  probably  the  crank-pin.     The  builders  claimed 
I  ihat  it  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  steam-pipe  had  not  been 
I  ^pt  free  from  water.     In  examining  the  steam-pipe  I  found,  in 
\  tiie  bend  at  the  foot  of  tlje  long  line  of  pipe,  /Ide-marlcs  on  a  layer 
t  of  rust  and  incrustation,  accumulated  on  the  interior  of  the  pipe, 
I  which  showed  conclusively  that  there  had  been  times  when  the 
I  water  had  accumulated  in  this  bend.     Accumulation  could  go  on 
pin  the  pipe  until,  finally,  the  passage  left  for  the  steam  became  so 
narrow  that  the  engine  could  not  be  supplied  through  so  small 
an  area.     The  result  then  would  be  the  production  ot  a  pressure 
on  the  mass  of  water  which  would  sweep  it  up.     Seal  the  orifice, 
and  the  steam  would  pick  up  the  whole  volume  of  water,  sweep- 
ing over  with  it  into  the  clearance  spaces  of  the  engine.     When 
the  piston  came  back  ou  it,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  engine 
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went  to  pieces.  I  have  known  in  my  experience  with  vertical, 
beam  engines,  and  with  marine  engines,  several  to  be  completely 
wrecked  by  this  kind  of  accident.  I  presume  there  are  mem- 
bers present  who  may  be  more  familiar  with  accidents  due  to 
the  practice  of  running  high-speed  engines  from  lines  of  pipe 
that  are  not  carefully  provided  with  separators  or  automatic 
drainage. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  learn  how  large  these  stresses  are. 
I  doubt  if  any  one  has  ever  found  a  way  of  exactly  measuring 
them.  But  the  fact  that  such  accidents  occur — and  many  have 
occurred,  unquestionably  due  simply  to  the  impact  produced  by 
the  rapid  condensation  of  steam  on  the  surface  of  a  pool  of  cold 
water— shows  that  these  stresses  may  be  enormously  great. 
What  may  happen  when  a  rapidly  moving,  heavy  mass  of  solid 
water,  in  full  career,  strikes  any  obstruction,  we  all  know  ;  but 
the  "  hammering  "  of  steam  in  pipes  also  produces  a  local  strain, 
probably  quite  as  severe,  perhaps  even  more  serious. 

This  second  kind  of  strain  is  known  to  be  enormously  great ; 
but  we  do  not  know  exactly  how  great.  Oases  reported  by  me 
to  this  Society  some  years  ago  prove  a  high  minimum  limit.* 
I  had  occasion  to  examine  a  quantity  of  pipe  taken  out  of  one 
of  the  steam-heating  systems  then  in  operation  in  the  city,  but 
since  extinct.  I  was  informed  that  this  piping  was  defective ; 
and  the  president  of  the  company  desired  that  I  should  exam- 
ine them,  with  a  view  to  reporting  to  the  company  on  these 
defects,  so  as  to  secure  from  the  makers  a  reduction  of  their 
charges,  and  possibly  damages  for  the  results  of  whatever 
claimed  to  be  imperfect  welding.  After  examining  a  large  num- 
ber, I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  they  were  not  originally 
defective.  I  found  them  split  through  good  welds  and  bad 
welds,  through  solid  iron  even,  and  the  only  report  which  could 
be  made  was  that  they  had  been  injured  by  water-hammer.  I 
took  a  quantity  of  the  pipe  to  the  mill  in  which  it  was  made, 
and  measured  the  pressures  that  could  be  put  upon  them,  split 
and  weakened  as  they  were.  In  order  that  we  could  obtain 
a  fair  idea  of  the  actual  pressures  that  the  pipes  would  sustain, 
I  arranged  a  rubber  packing  on  the  inside  of  each  pipe,  a 
strip  covering  each  crack  from  end  to  end,  drilling  a  few  holes 
along  the  cracky  so  that  the  strength  of  the  pipe  should  not  be 
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affected,  and  to  insure  that  sealing  these  joints  should  not 
increase  the  strength  of  the  pipe.  The  bolts  simply  held  that 
packing  up  against  the  crack  on  the  inside,  so  as  to  seal  it  by 
the  slight  pressure  of  a  line  of  small  bolts  which  were  put  in 
simply  for  the  purpose  of  holding  the  packing  in  place.  Pipes 
arranged  in  this  way,  and  tested  in  the  hydraulic  apparatus 
of  the  mill,  carried  all  the  way  from  300  to  800,  900,  in  some 
cases  to  over  1,000  lbs.  to  the  square  inch,  injured  as  they  were. 
The  concli^sion  was  obvious  that  the  water-hammer  to  which 
they  had  been  subjected  was  enormously  in  excess  of  these 
figures,  representing  the  strength  of  the  pipe  after  the  crack  had 
been  made  These  facts  are  more  impressive  than  any  possible 
examination,  without  actual  measurement  of  these  quantities, 
and  reveal  the  intensity  of  the  strains  that  occur,  and  the  risks 
of  danger  which  arise,  from  allowing  water  to  stand  anywhere  in 
a  line  of  steam-pipe.  After  water  has  once  collected  in  a  pipe, 
especially  in  the  steam-pipes  leading  to  engines  of  large  size, 
I  think  there  is  no  safe  way  of  removing  this  danger  except  by 
simply  shutting  the  steam  off  at  once,  if  it  is  moving  in  the 
pipe,  or  keeping  the  throttle  shut  if  it  is  not  moving ;  then  let 
the  steam  down,  and  drain  the  pipe  completely  before  steam  is 
again  put  on.  If  an  attempt  is  made  to  drain  even  a  still  pool  of 
water  in  a  pipe  under  pressure,  the  water-hammer  may  become 
very  severe.  The  disturbance  of  the  pool  by  the  flow  of  steam 
causes  condensation ;  condensation  causes  a  rush  of  steam  upon 
the  surface  of  the  water,  and  presently  there  may  result  as 
serious  effects  as  when  steam  actually  moves  through  the  pipe 
with  the  throttle*valve  open,  and  the  pool  of  water  is  set  in 
motion  to  cause  accident  by  impact. 

Mr.  W,  F,  Durfee, — I  would  state  some  experience  I  had  with 
some  boilers  at  the  Midvale  Steel  Works.  I  found  two  boilers 
over  the  heating  furnaces  in  the  forge  ;  these  boilers  were  ordi- 
nary cylindrical  boilers,  such  as  I  had  often  used  before.  I  found 
that  in  the  case  of  these  particular  boilers,  every  Sunday  there 
was  a  gang  of  calkers  trying  to  make  them  tight.  That  had 
been  the  history  of  the  boilers  from  the  start.  I  went  to  the 
boiler-maker,  who  was  one  of  the  best  in  this  world,  I  think, 
and  he  could  give  me  no  information  about  the  cause  of  the 
trouble.  He  had  made  scores  of  such  boilers,  and  ours  was  the 
first  that  he  had  ever  had  any  trouble  with.  The  great  bulk  of 
the  steam  at  that  time  was  made  in  the  steel  foundry  from  the 
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waste  heat  of  the  melting  holes.  Into  the  main  steam  pipe 
were  connected  the  two  boilers  above-named  by  branch  pipes. 
These  boilers  were  supplied  with  water  independently  of  the 
boilers  that  generated  the  most  of  the  steam.  I  found  I  could 
not  get  any  light  from  any  boiler-maker  as  to  the  cause  of  the 
trouble.  After  giving  the  subject  some  consideration,  I  found 
out  that  these  boilers  were  really  evaporating  very  little  water ; 
for  there  was  very  little  "  feed "  put  into  those  boilers  during 
the  day ;  and  it  suddenly  occurred  to  me  that  it  was  very  pos- 
sible that  those  boilers  were  not  making  any  steam  at  the  tem- 
perature at  which  the  boilers  in  the  steel  foundry  were  produc- 
ing steam,  and  that  what  those  boilers  were  really  doing  was 
practically  condensing  steam.  The  more  I  thought  of  the  mat- 
ter the  more  I  was  satisfied  that  I  was  correct,  and,  therefore, 
I  pitched  one  of  those  boilers  out  of  doors  one  Sunday.  The 
next  week  we  apparently  had  just  as  much  steam  as  ever  before, 
and  the  Sunday  following  I  pitched  out  the  other  boiler,  and 
those  boilers  were  never  put  back.  The  moral  of  that  is,  do  not 
undertake  to  boil  water  by  applying  heat  on  its  top ;  if  you  do, 
you  will  surely  have  a  leak  from  its  bottom.  Gentlemen  were 
speaking  of  some  receivers  that  collected  the  water  of  conden- 
sation, that  were  very  tight  under  cold  pressure  and  became 
very  leaky  under  steam.  The  water  that  accumulated  in  them 
from  the  drip  was  being  heated  from  the  top  while  the  bottom 
of  the  receiver  was  practically  cold  ;  hence  leaks,  and  frequent 
and  emphatic  remarks  relating  thereto. 

Mr.  Oeorge  Dinkel. — It  seems  to  me  that  Mr.  Pearson  altogether 
condemns  wrought-iron  pipe.  In  places  each*  have  their  advan- 
tage ;  yet  I  rather  favor  wrought-iron  pipe  for  long  runs.  Now, 
we  had  occasion  some  time  ago  to  run  a  line  of  pipe  about  300  feet 
in  length,  and  hung  about  50  feet  above  ground.  It  was  18-inch 
pipe,  connecting  two  boiler-houses  of  about  3,200  and  4,400  H.P. 
respectively,  under  about  65  lbs.  pressure.  The  pipe  was  sup- 
ported on  its  ends,  and  at  two  places  in  between.  If  we  were  to 
use  cast-iron  pipe,  I  wish  you  would  all  consider  the  extra  weight 
which  we  would  have  to  support  (about  40,000  lbs.),  also  the 
risks  of  sand  and  blow-holes,  and  the  leaks  at  chaplets. 

It  was  decided  to  take  wrought-iron  pipe,  the  joints  being 
made  thus  :  we  took  the  pipe  with  its  threads  cut,  as  usually 
received  from  the  pipe  mills,  and  cut  the  threads  of  the  flanges, 
so  as  to  screw  up  tight,  and  allow  the  pipe  to  screw  through  or 
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project  beyond  the  faces  of  the  flanges,  as  at  a  in  sketch  (Fig. 
160;. 

The  pipe  in  this  manner  was  placed  in  the  lathe,  and  the  pipe 
with  its  flanges  faced  so  as  to  be  perfectly  parallel  with  each 
other. 

By  thus  screwing  the  pipe  through,  and  then  facing  the  pipe 


Fig.  160. 

and  flanges,  the  pipe  itself  forms  part  of  the  face  of  the  flange 
(in  the  above-mentioned  case  about  ^  inch) ;  and  in  making  a 
joint  the  ends  of  the  pipe  which  are  bolted  together  come  butt 
and  butt  together,  as  at  h  in  the  following  sketch  (Fig.  161). 

Now,  the  leaks  on  wrought-iron  piping  are  mostly  through 
the  threads.  But  in  the  above  way  of  putting  on  the  flanges, 
before  steam  can  leak  through  the  threads  it  must  pass  the 
joint  formed  by  the  ends  of  the  pipes  themselves.  In  the  case 
of  the  18-inch  pipe  above  mentioned,  the  pipes,  before  being 
put  together,  were  tested  to  130  lbs.  pressure ;  and  have  now 
been  in  position  since  about  1882,  and  there  are  no  leaky  joints 
on  it  to-day. 

Mr.  Pearson  has  also  spoken  of  the  fact  that  he  was  hardly 
able  to  enter  a  large  steam  plant  with  high-pressure,  in  New 


Fig.  161. 


York,  which  was  not  full  of  steam,  due  to  leaky  joints.     If  such 
is  the  case,  it  is  then  time  for  the  engineer  to  get  out. 

Leaks  seen  about  large  steam  plants  which  run  continuously, 
I  think,  are  more  due  to  the  stuflSng-boxes  of  valves  than  pipe 
joints.     I  might  say  that  the  plant  with  which  I  am  connected 
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has  been  running  almost  continuously  for  the  last  twenty  years. 
The  main  steam-valves  used  are  made  at  the  refinery,  and  are 
so  made  that  they  can  be  packed  when  opened.  The  valves  being 
open  the  greater  part  of  the  time,  there  is  no  reason  for  having 
any  leaky  stuflSng-boxes  on  the  valves  whatever. 

As  to  non-conducting  covering  of  pipes :  on  the  pipe  men- 
tioned above,  it  is  first  given  a  coat  of  paper  pulp  and  lime  of 
about  2  inches  thick ;  this  is  covered  with  2  inches  of  felt,  which 
in  turn  is  covered  with  1  inch  of  straw,  and  the  whole  protected 
by  a  sheeting  of  wrought  iron.  I  have  repeatedly  seen  the  snow 
lying  on  the  top  of  the  pipe. 

As  to  the  expansion  of  piping,  Mr.  Pearson  speaks  of  expan- 
sion going  by  jerks.  I  have  never  seen  such  a  thing ;  but  if 
such  has  been  noticed,  I  believe  the  trouble  has  been  that  use 
is  made  of  the  common  sleeve  expansion  joints,  and  that  the 
jerks  will  be  removed  a  great  deal  if  the  man  in  charge  will  only 
look  to  how  he  pulls  up  the  glands. 

At  the  sugar  refinery  we  cannot  shut  off  at  random  to  pack 
expansion  joints,  and  we  therefore  resort  to  copper  pipe.  On 
the  long  pipe,  above  mentioned,  the  expansion,  which  amounts 
to  about  2J  inches,  is  taken  up  by  copper  bends  at  each  end. 

The  expansion  of  the  main  steam-pipe  and  connections  from 
the  Babcock  &  Wilcox  boilers  (equal  to  about  7,600  H.P.)  is  also 
taken  up  by  copper  bends.  The  main  blow-off  pipe,  being 
also  connected  to  boilers  by  copper  bends,  allows  the  boilers  to 
expand  freely. 

Mr.  Taylor  has  spoken  of  the  quick  deterioration  of  hair  felt. 
If  the  felt  is  kept  dry,  and  at  the  same  time  kept  from  being 
burned,  there  will  be  little  deterioration.  In  the  above-mentioned 
case,  in  which  the  pipe  is  first  covered  with  lime  and  paper 
pulp,  I  know  cases  where  the  felt  is  on  about  sixteen  years, 
and  no  deterioration  has  been  noticed. 

Mr.  Frank  Richards. — I  have  little  doubt  that  Mr.  Pearson's 
advocacy  of  cast-iron  piping  for  high-pressure  steam  will  en- 
counter a  general  protest,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  his  success 
in  the  application  of  it  will  encourage  many  to  follow  him  in 
the  practice.  Mr.  Pearson's  success  with  the  cast-iron  pipe  is 
to  be  credited  entirely  to  Mr.  Pearson,  and  not  at  all  to  the  cast 
iron.  He  evidently  has  fallen  into  the  very  common  error  of 
making  two  or  three  changes  at  once,  and  then  of  mistaking  the 
detail  to  which  his  success  is  due.    With  the  change  of  material 
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Mr.  Pearson  also  changed  the  mode  of  packing  the  joints, 
increased  the  size  of  the  bolts,  and,  it  appears,  also  applied 
different  expansion  joints.  Few  will  be  inclined  to  accept  Mr. 
Pearson's  suggestion,  that  a  style  of  piping  that  is  all  right  for 
120  lbs.  pressure  is  all  wrong  for  180  lbs. 

I  would  use  wrought-iron  pipe.  Let  the  flanges  be  heavy 
enough,  and  let  them  be  screwed  on  until  the  ends  of  the  pipe 
come  flush  with  the  faces  of  the  flanges,  or  slightly  project 
(Fig.  162).  The  ends  of  the  pipe  must,  of  course,  be  without 
crack  or  flaw.  After  the  flanges  are  screwed  on  tight,  face  one 
end  A  of  each  length  perfectly  flat  and  smooth,  and  turn  a 
spherical  seat  at  the  other  end  of  the  pipe  fi,  a  radial  line  from 
the  centre  of  the  spherical  seat  forming  an  angle  of  30"^  with  the 


Fro.  162. 

axis  of  the  pipe.  Then,  to  make  a  joint,  insert  between  the  two 
ends  of  the  pipe  a  turned  wrought-iron  ring  (7,  flat  upon  one 
side  and  spherical  upon  the  other,  corresponding  to  the  two 
ends  of  the  pipe,  and  tighten  up  the  joint  well  and  evenly  all 
around,  and  it  will  be  tight,  and  the  pipe  need  not  be  absolutely 
and  rigidly  straight.  The  flat  face  of  the  collar  C  might  be 
slightly  convex,  and  the  spherical  face  also  might  bear  harder  in 
the  middle.  If  the  metallic  surfaces  are  all  smooth  and  true 
and  perfect,  no  grinding  will  be  required. 

Mr,  C.  W.  Baker, — I  think  we  ought  to  have  on  record  in  the 
Transactions  a  joint  which  has  given  great  success  in  England, 
and  which  has  recently  been  put  on  the  market  in  this  country. 
It  is  very  simple,  and  does  away  with  the  use  of  cast  iron  except 
in  compression.     You  know,  with    the  ordinary  wrought-iron 
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jointa  you  have  &  cast-iron  flange  screwed  on  to  the  wrought- 
iron  pipe,  and  if  your  pipe  ia  at  all  thin  you  harve  a  screw  thread 
which  greatly  weakens  the  pipe.  In  this  joint  the  wrought  iron 
pipe  is  simply  expanded  at  the  end,  just  as  yon  would  expand  a 
boiler  tube.  Between  those  two 
espauded  ends  ia  placed  a  cast- 
iron  fenule.  It  is  uaed as  it  comes 
from  the  foundry,  and  does  not 
have  to  be  machined.  There  are 
grooves  in  the  ferrule  in  which  ia 
placed  rubber  or  lead  packing 
(Fig.  ir.3).  Then,  to  draw  the 
parts  together,  a  ring  ■  shaped 
flange  which  slips  right  over  the 
pipe  i.s  put  on  each  side,  made  with 
a  bevel  to  fit  the  expanded  end  of 
the  pipe,  and  the  bolts  draw  these 
flanges  together.  This  joint  has 
been  used  for  several  years  in  the 
English  collieries,  and  quite  exten- 
sively, both  for  water  and  for  steam, 
and  under  water  pressures  as  high 
as  4^00.1  lbs.  per  square  inch,  I 
understand  that  it  haa  shown  re- 
markably good  results.  A  mem- 
ber of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Insti- 
tute, when  in  the  country  three 
years  ago,  was  the  first  to  bring  it 
to  my  attention.  He  had  used  it 
in  his  own  colliery,  and  had  got  rid 
of  the  trouble  before  experienced  on  account  of  blowing  out  of 
gaskets  from  flanged  joints. 

Mr.  Will.  A.  Pike*  —The  very  full  and  interesting  discussion 
on  this  paper  shows  that  it  has  fulfilled  its  object,  and  with  the 
exception  of  one  or  two  points  spoken  of  below,  there  seems  to 
be  nothing  requiring  answer  or  remark  from  me.  In  reply  to 
Mr.  Kent's  criticism  as  to  my  attempt  to  account  for  the  loss  due 
to  vibration  of  steam  in  the  pipe,  I  must,  of  course,  admit  that 
the  energy  is  not  actually  lost,  and  perhaps  reappears  in  dryer 
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steam  ;  but  it  still  seems  to  me  that  the  diagram  represents  the 
energy  in  the  form  of  work  used  in  overcoming  the  inertia  of 
the  steam  and  resistance  of  the  pipe  to  the  sudden  and  rapid 
motion  of  the  steam.  I  also  admit  that  the  friction  resistance 
varies  from  its  maximum  to  zero  at  the  other  end  of  the  pipe, 
but  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  loss  per  square  inch  times  the 
area  of  the  pipe  into  the  distance  the  steam  would  move 
through  the  pipe,  if  it  moved  as  under  the  influence  of  a  piston, 
woxdd  represent  the  lost  work. 

However,  as  stated  in  the  paper,  this  portion  was  inserted 
only  as  an  attempt  to  measure  the  loss,  and  is  of  no  special 
consequence,  the  real  object  of  the  paper  being  to  bring  out  a 
discussion  on  piping,  which  I  am  glad  to  see  it  did. 

With  reference  to  the  use  of  cast  iron  for  piping,  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  it  should  be  avoided  wherever  possible,  though 
it  must  be  admitted,  that  at  present  there  is 
no  feasible  way,  at  least  of  general  applica- 
tion, of  doing  away  with  cast-iron  joints  and 
elbows.  This,  of  course,  prevents  us  from 
getting  the  full  benefit,  as  far  as  safety  and 
strength  is  concerned,  of  the  use  of  wrought 
iron  or  steel. 

Nevertheless,  by  using  cast-iron  connections 
of  extra  strength,  and  giving  each  one  a  most 
careful  inspection,  it  is  believed  that  as  a 
whole  a  much  safer  system  can  be  planned 
when  using  wrought  iron  than  cast.  In  the 
sketch  above  (Fig.  165 )  is  shown  a  method  of  making  connec- 
tions which  has  proved  satisfactory,  viz.,  to  screw  extra  strong 
cast-iron  flanges  on  to  the  wrought-iron  pipe,  and  also  to  rivet 
them  together.  The  connections  are  made  with  male  and  female 
joints,  with  good  packing.  These  joints  have  been  found  to 
remain  tight  after  once  bringing  the  joints  to  a  good  bearing.  I 
believe  that  the  principal  objection  to  cast  iron  is. the  fact  that 
when  rupture  takes  place  it  is  always  very  suddenly,  while 
wrought  iron,  in  many  cases,  gives  warning  by  small  leaks  of 
steam,  thus  giving  time  to  shut  down  and  avoid  accident.  This 
was  particularly  brought  to  my  attention  in  the  case  of  some 
spiral  weld  pipe  which  gave  way  at  tlie  connections  in  several 
instances,  but,  I  believe,  invariably  gave  warning  beforehand  by 
the  hissing  of  small  leaks  of  steam,  gradually  growing  greater. 
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until  rupture  occurred  by  the  slow  pulling  out  of  the  pipe  from 
the  flange  connections. 

As  to  expansion,  it  has  been  my  experience  that  in  most  cases 
there  are  enough  necessary  bends,  with  good  lengths  of  pipe  be- 
tween, to  provide  for  it  without  other  means.  In  other  cases 
such  expansion  joints  as  Mr.  Pearson  refers  to  must,  of  course, 
be  used. 

Professor  Thurston's  remarks  as  to  the  great  force  of  a 
*'  slug  "  of  water  in  steam-pipes  brings  to  my  mind  the  fact  that 
after  the  "  explosion  "  referred  to  in  my  paper  I  tested  a  piece 
of  the  same  pipe  with  blank  flanges  put  in  exactly  as  the  others 
were,  and  found  that  it  took  800  lbs.  of  water  pressure  to  start 
the  joint,  showing  that  the  water  must  probably  have  exerted 
more  than  that  amount  of  pressure. 
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(Member  of  the  Society.) 

The  rapid  increase  in  size  of  steam  plants  and  of  the  press- 
ure of  steam  used  in  recent  years  has  of  necessity  changed  the 
design  and  material  of  steam  pipe.  For  stationary  engines  with 
pressure  of  from  60  to  80  lbs.  per  square  inch,  cast-iron  was  the 
generally  accepted  pipe,  whilst  for  marine  purposes  copper  still 
holds  its  place,  though  the  method  of  manufacturing  has 
changed  with  the  great  increase  of  pressures ;  but  at  best  the 
copper  pipe  in  large  sizes  is  dangerous,  and  has  cost  many  lives 
in  the  last  few  years. 

Eleven  years  ago  it  became  necessary  for  me  to  construct 
several  thousand  feet  of  20-inch  steam  pipe,  besides  consider- 
able lengths  of  15  and  12  inch  sizes,  and  the  satisfactory  results 
obtained  lead  me  to  describe  the  methods  of  construction.  It 
was  decided  to  make  a  mild  steel,  riveted  pipe,  with  die-forged 
flanges  of  the  same  material,  and  rivet  and  calk  the  flanges. 
For  riveting  the  pipe  an  Allen  pneumatic  riveter  was  used; 
and  as  the  extreme  reach  of  the  arms  of  the  machine  used  was 
about  70  inches,  the  courses  were  made  of  that  length,  netting 
between  roundabout  seams  68  inches.  I  had  observed  that  the 
greatest  difficulty  with  riveted  pipe  was  keeping  the  roundabout 
seams  tight,  and  this  was  evidently  caused  by  water  accumulat- 
ing about  these  seams  on  tlie  bottom  of  the  pipe  when  steam 
died  out ;  then,  when  steam  was  readmitted  to  the  pipe,  these 
small  accumulations  of  water  caused  unequal  expansion,  as  the 
portions  covered  by  them  heated  much  slower  than  the  unpro- 
tected surfaces,  and  in  this  way  leaks  were  started  in  the  round- 
about seams  at  the  bottom.     To  avoid  this,  each  course  was 


*  Presented  at  the  New  York  Meetinp  (December,  1898)  i>t  the  American 
Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  and  forming  part  of  Volume  XV.  of  the 
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made  the  frustum  of  a  cone,  thus  bringing  the  laps  all  in  one 
direction,  and  by  placing  the  large  end  of  the  cone  up-hill  and 
giving  the  pipe  sufficient  grade,  it  was  easy  to  keep  it  free  of 
water  at  all  times,  and  this  has  been  entirely  successful.  (See 
Fig.  166.) 

To  insure  rigidity  and  tightness,  |-inch  thickness,  with 
double-riveted  longitudinal  seams  and  single-riveted  round- 
abouts, was  settled  on,  which  of  course  gives  a  very  large  mar- 
gin of  strength ;  but  if  building  for  160  lbs.  pressure  or  above, 
I  should  double-rivet  the  roundabouts  also.  The  plates  are 
received  from  the  mill  sheared  to  the  required  taper.  They  are 
then  scarfed  at  corners,  punched  to  template,  planed  on  outside 
edges  for  calking,  and  then  are  rolled  to  circle  on  rolls  having  the 
outer  end  housing  hinged  so  that  it  can  be  let  down  and  the  pipe 
slipped  oflf  the  roll.  For  convenience  in  handling,  the  lengths 
are  limited  to  nine  courses,  making  the  total  length  about  61 
feet  2  inches,  and  in  these  lengths  it  has  been  shipped  as  far  as 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  without  mishap.  The  flanges,  except  where 
coming  on  to  valves  or  other  castings,  are  of  §-inch  stock,  and 
for  above  exceptions  ^-inch  stock.  They  are  formed  on  a  cast- 
iron  die  with  iron  plug  driven  through  them  with  drop-hammer 
and  are  then  trimmed  on  both  edges  in  the  lathe.  To  avoid* 
making  flanges  of  two  different-sized  holes  to  fit  the  two  ends  of 
the  pipe,  the  last  course  of  the  pipe  at  the  down-grade  end  is  a 
parallel  course — that  is,  it  is  not  coned,  and  is  of  the  size  of  the 
large  end  of  the  cone.  The  longitudinal  seams  are  placed  quar- 
tering 45°  from  top  of  pipe,  with  the  laps  pointing  up  so  as  to 
be  readily  accessible  for  calking.  (See  Fig.  167.)  When  in  place 
the  flanges  are  riveted  together,  and  it  is  preferable  to  have  all 
valves  made  with  long  necks  and  rivet  them  in  place,  so  as  to 
avoid  all  packed  joints.  Before  leaving  the  shop,  headers  are 
bolted  to  each  piece,  and  it  is  then  calked  under  a  steam  press- 
ure of  100  lbs. 

The  quarter  turns  for  20-inch  pipe  are  made  of  3-foot  radius 
of  axis,  and  are  formed  from  two  sheets  on  a  cast-iron  former, 
and  have,  when  complete,  one  row  of  rivets  along  the  back  and 
the  other  along  the  throat.  (See  Fig.  166.)  Owing  to  their  rigid 
form,  single-riveting  is  found  to  secure  tightness ;  but  to  allow 
for  drawing  of  metal  in  forming,  ^^^^-inch  stock  is  used  instead 
of  |-inch.  The  tees  are  made  of  three  sheets,  which  brings  all 
the  riveting  on  the  sides,  and  are  made  over  formers  similarly  to 
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the  quarter  turns.  In  the  flat  spandrels  sufficient  socket  stay 
bolts  are  used  to  insure  strength.  For  branches  up  to  6  inches 
diameter  a  threaded  composition  saddle  is  riveted  to  the  pipe, 
but  for  larger  sizes  a  short  piece  of  pipe  of  the  desired  size  is 
made  by  welding  up  from  sheet  metal,  and  then  this  is  flanged 
in  a  cast-iron  former  to  flt  the  pipe,  and  riveted  on.  At  the 
other  end  a  thread  may  be  chased,  on  which  a  cast  flange  may  be 
screwed,  or  a  wrought  flange  may  be  riveted  on,  which  latter 
I  prefer. 

This  pipe  may  be  hung  in  chains,  but  where  practicable  I 
prefer  to  support  it  from  underneath.  With  the  20-inch  size 
it  should  be  supported  about  every  17  feet,  and  it  is  my  prac- 
tice to  support  the  51-foot  lengths  in  three  places,  at  the  middle 
having  a  sliding  foot  consisting  of  a  foot  clamped  firmly  to  the 
pipe  and  sliding  in  ways  secured  on  the  foundation,  and  toward 
the  ends  by  rockers  secured  to  the  pipe  and  rocking  on  a  cast- 
iron  plate.  Where  expansion  is  to  be  provided  for,  I  use  a 
carefully  constructed  slip-joint,  the  female  portion  being  pro- 
vided with  legs  which  slide  in  guides  similar  to  those  of  the 
sliding  support  of  the  pipe.  These  slip-joints  are  packed  with 
braided  asbestos  packing,  and  I  find  no  trouble  in  keeping  them 
perfectly  tight  with  about  one  new  turn  of  packing  per  annum. 
All  large  pipes  are  liable  to  water  hammer,  and  a  hammer 
which  would  completely  wreck  a  cast-iron  pipe  or  split  a  lap- 
welded  pipe  from  end  to  end  will  have  little  or  no  effect  on  the 
riveted  pipe,  except  to  strain  the  joints  of  the  longitudinal 
seams  ;  but  I  have  never  known  a  riveted  pipe  to  give  out 

This  method  of  making  the  laps  all  in  one  direction  is  not 
new,  though  I  supposed  it  to  be  so  for  several  years  after  I 
began  to  use  it ;  my  belief  was  changed  by  coming  across  a 
piece  of  similarly  constructed  12-inch  pipe  in  a  scrap  heap,  the 
piece  having  the  appearance  of  being  twenty  or  thirty  years 
old,  but  of  course  the  courses  were  much  shorter  than  I  use. 
Some  makers  of  large  riveted  pipe  use  very  unsightly  cast-iron 
flanges,  which  they  seldom  succeed  in  keeping  tight  for  any 
length  of  time,  and  the  cost  is  fully  as  much  as  with  the  wrought 
flanges.  The  accompanying  illustration  is  of  the  exhaust  pip- 
ing of  a  pair  of  2,000  H.  P.  Corliss  engines,  piped  to  use 
one  or  both  cylinders  condensing  or  against  back  pressure,  as 
desired. 
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Mr.  C'/ias.  fJ.  Monning. — The  lateness  of  tbe  liour,  and  the  full 
discussion  of  the  preceding  paper  b^  Mr.  Pike  on  "Steam  Piping"* 
in  which  the  topics  of  this  ])aper  also  received  considerable  com- 
ment, render  unuecessarj-  any  extended  closure.  I  weis  well  aware 
when  I  wrote  tlie  jiaper  that  tlie  limit  of  100  Iba.  of  steam  press- 
ure was  fast  going  into  ancient  historj".  The  ecbeme  was  laid 
out  eleven  years  ago,  and  has  been  thorouglily  successful,  and  the 
|)ipe  iB  tight,  without  any  trouble  from  leaking.  I  think  if  the 
member  who  spoke  in  debate  on  "Steam  Piping"  bad  continued 
his  investigation  a  little  further  at  the  time  he  was  making  it,  I 
could  have  shown  hima  pipe  which  wouldbave  certainly  made  bim 
think  more  before  he  went  back  to  cast  iron.  I  shoiild  be  very 
loath  to  take  the  back  track  myself.  Even  with  160  or  250  lbs. 
pressure,  I  would  much  rather  do  a  little  calking  once  in  a  labile 
than  take  my  chancea  with  water  hammer,  with  250  lbs.  of  steam, 
on  anj'  cast-iron  pipe  ever  made.  This  gentleman  also  stated, 
as  bearing  on  this  subject,  that  he  had  a  steam  drum  or  separator 
made  of  ^-inch  steel  so  as  to  be  sure  to  get  it  tight  I  think  there 
is  where  he  made  a  mistake.  The  f-iuch  steel  was  amply  strong 
for  the  diameter,  as  I  understand  it,  for  any  jjressure  ever  to  come 
on  it,  and  it  is  ver)-  much  easier  to  make  tborouglily  good  boiler 
work  with  ^incli  steel  than  it  is  with  J-inch  steel ;  but  when  the 
pressures  necessitate  u.sing  J-inch  steel  the  methods  and  means  can 
be  found  to  make  it  jierfectly  tight  uuder  that  pressure  without 
trouble.  That  there  bave  been  a  great  many  bad  wrought- 
iron  riveted  pipes,  there  can  be  no  question.  They  have  given 
immense  trouble,  and  in  some  large  plants  have  been  taken  out 
very  recently  ;  but  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  material — it  is  simply 
the  fault  of  construction.  They  were  made  on  bad  principles, 
and  erected  on  worse.  There  is  no  trouble  in  making  thoroughly 
tight  steel  riveted  pipe  to  stand  any  pressure  used  in  steam  en- 
gineering to-day. 

•  Trana.  A.  S.  M.  E.,  Vol.  XV„  page  686,  No.  577. 
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Given,  a  factory  driven  by  steam  power,  where  the  power  used  varies  greatly, 
even  as  from  1  to  4,  as  in  a  rolling  mill. 

It  is  desired  to  ascertain  tiie  average  power  used  here  for  a  whole  day. 

Which  is  the  better  of  the  following  ways? 

First y  To  take  single  indicator  cards  at  fixed  intervals  of  time  by  the  clock, 
and  get  the  average  of  these ;  or, 

Second,  To  leave  the  paper  on  the  indicator  and  allow  it  to  run  for  a  minute 
or  two  ;  then  follow  it  quickly  by  another,  and  so  od,  continuously  ;  then  judge 
by  the  color  of  the  band  of  pencil  marks  where  the  average  line  would  run,  and 
calculate  this  power. 

Is  there  any  better  way  than  one  of  these  ? 

Mr.  Jos.  C.  PJatL — I  would  like  to  say,  as  an  explanation  of 
why  I  sent  that  question  in,  that  I  had  occasion  some  time  ago 
to  ascertain  the  power  used  in  a  certain  factory.  There  was  a 
test  made,  and  some  were  in  favor  of  taking  a  continuous  card 
or  a  series  of  continuous  cards.  Others  were  in  favor  of  taking 
cards  by  the  clock  every  minute,  or  two  minutes  and  a  half,  or 
five  minutes.  There  was  a  marked  difference  of  opinion  with 
reference  to  the  question,  and  several  gentlemen  of  very  high 
standing  said  that  they  had  never  heard  of  taking  continuous 
cards.  Others  said  it  was  a  common  thing.  So,  seeing  this  list 
of  papers  having  so  much  about  indicators,  it  occurred  to  me 
that  this  would  be  a  favorable  opportunity  to  put  the  question 
before  the  Society  and  get  the  opinions  of  other  members. 
My  own  preference  was  in  favor  of  letting  the  indicator  run  for 
a  minute  or  more,  and  then  seeing  where  the  heaviest  mark  was, 
because  where  between  two  revolutions  of  the  engine  the  card 
jumped  from  friction  card  to  maximum  card,  a  person  who  hap- 
pened to  strike  one  would  certainly  not  get  an  average ;  neither 
would  the  other.  I  would  like  to  know  what  the  gentlemen  here 
think  of  tlie  subject ;  and  if  any  one  thinks  there  is  any  better 
way,  I  would  like  to  know  what  it  is. 

37 
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Mr,  Wm.  Kent. — I  think  tUe  plan  of  taking  a  continuous  card 
is  the  best  under  the  circumstances.  I  had  occasion  once  to 
make  tests  of  a  throttling  engine,  under  a  variable  load  and  a 
poor  governor,  and  I  kept  the  pencil  on  the  indicator  card 
perhaps  ten  or  fifteen  strokes,  and  then  took  the  average  of  the 
lines.  In  that  case  the  lines  made  by  the  pencil  usually  made  a 
band,  say  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick ;  that  is  to  say,  the  lines  were 
pretty  nearly  uniformly  distant.  But  I  can  see  that  with  loads 
varying  irregularly,  the  heaviest,  or  most  numerous,  pencil  lines 
might  be  in  one  part  more  than  another,  and  then  the  heaviest 
shade  of  pencil  lines  would  determine  where  the  average  was. 
I  think  this  method  is  better  than  the  method  of  taking  by  clock 
at  definite  intervals ;  for  it  might  happen  that  the  time  of  taking 
the  cards  would  be  synchronous  with  the  times  of  greatest  load 
or  least  load,  and  the  average  of  the  cards  might  be  far  from 
representing  the  true  average  horse-power. 

i/r.  Oeo.  I.  Rockivood — ^I  think  the  subject  under  discussion  is 
very  interesting. 

Where  the  load  is  pretty  nearly  constant,  it  is  my  own  practice 
to  use  the  card  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Kent.  In  the  tests  of  the 
Oakdale  engine,  reported  in  connection  with  Professor  Thurston's 
paper,  I  held  the  indicator  pencil  on  the  diagram  for  a  period 
of  half  a  minute.  This  resulted  in  cards  having  single  lines  for 
back-pressure,  compression,  and  steam  admission,  but  in  expan- 
sion lines  which  were  from  ^V  *o  ^g^  inch  thick.  Thus  the 
horse-power,  as  measured,  must  have  been  more  nearly  correct 
than  if  we  had  taken  but  a  single  diagram. 

Where  the  variations  in  load  are  excessive,  as  in  electric 
railroad  or  rolling-mill  work,  there  is  but  one  correct  way  of 
indicating  the  power  exerted  by  the  engine,  and  that  is  to  obtain 
a  diagram  for  every  stroke.  I  saw  recently  a  long  roll  of  paper, 
which  proved  to  be  a  continuous  indicator  card,  showing  dis- 
tinctly and  separately  a  diagram  for  each  stroke  of  the  piston. 
I  thought  that  the  method  of  obtaining  this  continuous  diagram, 
or  series  of  diagrams,  was  by  no  means  perfect,  although  the 
effort  to  obtain  such  a  series  was  certainly  in  the  right  direction. 
A  machine  which  would  satisfactorily  accomplish  this  result 
would  fill  a  want. 

Prof.  J.  B.  WeU>. — I  cannot  see  that  taking  the  heaviest  mark 
would  be  correct.  Suppose  the  indicator  to  have  made  a  rect- 
angular card  with  a  gradually  decreasing  pressure,  so  that  the 
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pencil  went  over  the  same  track  at  the  bottom  and  ends  of  the 
card,  while  at  the  top  it  drew  a  series  of  horizontal  lines,  result- 
ing in  a  band  of  lines,  say,  a  quarter  of  an  inch  wide.  If  the 
lines  are  equidistant  you  have  a  simple  band,  and  would  be 
justified  in  taking  the  centre  of  it  for  the  average  card.  Sup- 
pose, again,  that  you  commenced  taking  the  cards  just  before  the 
pressure  commenced  to  fall,  or  that  you  continued  taking  them 
after  it  had  stopped  falling,  so  that  the  pencil  ran  over  the 
same  line  three  or  four  times  at  the  top  of  the  card,  or  bottom, 
as  the  case  may  be.  This  will  be  enough  to  make  a  dark  line 
appear  at  the  top  or  bottom  of  the  band,  whereas  the  correct 
average  would  not  differ  much  from  the  centre  line  of  the  band. 
In  fact,  if  the  number  of  revolutions  in  the  case  of  the  simple 
band,  whose  centre  line  is  its  correct  average,  be  thirty,  and  if, 
by  adding  six  revolutions  before  the  pressure  commences  to 
fall,  the  heavy  line  at  the  top  of  the  card  is  made,  then  the 
correct  average  will  be  a  line  distant  from  the  centre  line  by 
only  one-twentieth  of  the  width  of  the  band,  so  that  the  heavy 
line  at  the  top  of  the  band  would  in  this  case  be  very  much  in 
error.  So  it  is  evident  to  my  mind  that  you  might  make  a  great 
error  in  taking  the  darkest  place  in  a  band  of  that  sort. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Durfee, — I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  instru- 
ment manufactured  and  on  sale  which  will  make  indications  of 
this  kind.  But  a  number  of  years  ago  the  French  engineer 
Morin  designed  and  had  built  an  instrument  called  a  "  comp- 
teur  "  for  registering  continuously  the  traction  of  loaded  car- 
riages upon  common  roads.  The  general  principles  adopted  in 
this  instrument  were  first  proposed  by  M.  Poncelet.  Following 
out  the  general  ideas  of  MM.  Poncelet  and  Morin,  Professor 
Moseley  designed  an  instrument  which  he  called  a  "  continuous 
indicator,"  which  made  a  record  for  every  revolution  of  the 
engine.  Any  one  interested  in  looking  the  subject  up,  will  find 
a  large  steel  plate  engraving  of  it  in  Vol.  L  of  the  Prac- 
tical Mechanic  and  Enfjineer^ 8  Magazine  published  in  Glasgow 
in  1842.  The  instrument  seems  to  have  been  very  carefully 
studied  out,  but  for  some  reason  or  other  it  has  never  come 
into  general  use. 

Mr.  C.  S,  Dutton. — I  have  had  occasion  to  take  a  good  many 
indicator  cards  in  rolling-mill  practice — I  speak  particularly  of 
that — and  I  think  I  am  perfectly  safe  in  saying  that  the  method 
of  taking  cards  at  regular  intervals  in  rolling-mill  work  is  ab- 
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solutely  unreliable.  There  is  nothing  approaching  an  average 
of  the  power  developed  to  be  ascertained  in  that  way,  when  jou 
take  into  consideration  the  character  of  the  work.  Perhaps  an 
ordinary  case  would  be  an  engine  having  a  maximum  power  of 
SlH)  H.  P.,  in  which  the  rolls  running  light  would  indicate 
about  50  H.  P.  That  means  the  heaviest  pass  through 
tho  rolls  requires  50 J  H.  P.  It  depends  altogether  on  the 
character  of  the  order  and  the  way  in  which  the  rolls  are 
handled  as  to  the  average  of  the  power.  The  great  majority  of 
the  time  the  engine  is  running  very  light,  and  the  cards  I  have 
taken  were  usually  not  to  ascertain  the  average  power  required, 
but  to  determine  the  maximum,  which  is  what  is  required  in 
designing.  For  rolling-mill  work  you  have  got  to  have  an 
engine  large  enough  to  do  the  maximum  work.  What  is  the  most 
economical  load  for  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  case.  Hold- 
ing a  pencil  on  continuously  for  some  time  you  can  make  a 
better  guess  as  to  the  average  work  than  you  can  by  the  other 
method.  Probably  by  holding  it  continuously  and  measuring 
every  card  you  can  get  a  reasonably  accurate  average. 

Mr,  F,  If,  Ball. — It  seems  to  me  this  method  might  be  very 
misleading  in  a  good  many  cases.  Suppose  on  a  card  taken  in 
this  way  the  lines  were  all  blended  together,  so  that  the  aver- 
ago  diagram  would  be  represented  by  the  centre  of  the  broad 
line,  and  suppose  that  during  most  of  the  time  the  load  had 
been  either  the  maximum  or  the  minimum — ilon't  you  see  it 
would  be  very  easy  to  get  a  result  entirely  at  variance  with  the 
truth  ?  It  seems  to  me  we  would  be  much  surer  of  getting 
accurate  results  by  taking  individual  cards,  and  if  the  load  is 
very  intermittent,  taking  them  continuously,  following  one  right 
after  another.  If  we  take  the  maximum  load  and  the  minimum 
load,  and  average  the  two,  it  might  be  very  far  from  the  truth. 

Mr,  J,  C,  Plait, — My  use  of  the  word  '*  average  "  was  perhaps 
misleading.  I  did  not  mean  what  you  might  call  the  average 
between  the  highest  and  the  lowest  when  I  used  that  word,  but 
the  power  which  was  used  most  of  the  time.  I  can  make  it 
perhaps  a  little  plainer  by  telling  you  what  the  factory  was. 
There  was  a  double  5(X)  H.P.  Corliss  engine,  and  this  engine 
drove  a  large  number  of  machines  which,  perhaps,  took  one- 
tenth  of  a  horse-power,  and  a  machine  which  took  100  or  150 
H.P.  This  machine  which  took  150  H  P.  was  very  much  like  the 
roughing-down  train  in  a  rolling-mill.    It  called  for  very  heavy 
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power  for  a  few  secomls,  and  theu  uuthing  except  friotion.  So 
the  question  came  up  as  to  what  was  the  power  used  in  that 
factory,  as  to  how  much  it  would  take  to  rmi  that  factory  as  a 
regular  thing.  I  gave  an  opinion  that  it  would  require  at  times 
700  HP.  to  run  that  factory  up  to  full  capacity,  and  at  other 
times  they  would  not  use  over  150.  With  that  explanation  you 
will  uuderstaud  just  what  I  bad  in  mind.  One  card  taken 
showed  about  52  H.P  ,  while  others  were  about  as  near  square 
aa  fan  be  taken  from  a  Corliss  eugiue. 

The  following  cards  are  reproductions  of  some  of  the  contiu- 
Q0U3  cards  taken : 
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Mr.  F.  R.  Low, — Some  five  years  ago  I  had  made  by  the  Ash- 
croft  Manufacturing  Company  an  indicator  in  which  the  pencil 
was  replaced  by  a  planimeter  wheel  the  angular  position  of 
which  with  reference  to  the  axis  of  the  drum  was  varied  by  the 
movement  of  the  indicator  piston.  Instead  of  taking  a  diagram 
the  indicator  revolved  the  wheel  an  amount  proportional  to  the 
area  of  the  diagram  which  would  have  been  taken  had  the  pen- 
cil been  used.  By  a  train  of  recording  dials  the  revolutions  of 
the  wheel  were  counted,  and  it  could  be  run  for  a  minute  or  an 
hour  if  need  be,  and  give  you  at  the  end  of  that  time  the  same 
result  that  you  would  get  by  taking  a  diagram  for  every  stroke, 
measuring  each  and  adding  their  areas  together.  It  did  very 
well  at  slow  speeds,  but  high-speed  engines  ran  away  with  it. 

M/\  Daniel  Ai<hworth. — I  recollect  seeing  the  indicator  re- 
ferred to  by  the  gentleman.  It  was  known  as  the  Darke  indi- 
cator. 

I  would  say  that  the  plan  of  taking  a  series  of  diagrams,  not 
particularly  to  obtain  the  average,  but  to  obtain  the  power 
developed  by  the  different  passes,  is  one  we  are  continually  fol- 
lowing up.  It  is  my  preference  to  take  a  single  card  ;  whilst  we 
have  no  trouble  whatever  in  obtaining  the  others  with  accuracy, 
it  gives  us  an  opportunity  of  ascertaining  in  detail  the  special 
pass  without  the  confusion  of  papers  afterwards  Our  blooming 
mills,  rolling  mills,  and  rod  mills,  and  especially  our  rod  mills 
— and  you  had  better  put  the  blooming  mill  also  upon  the  same 
plane — require   considerably   closer    attention,   promptness   of 
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signalling  and  rapid  working  ;  but  we  have  no  trouble  whatever 
in  getting  the  power  developed  accurately  and  very  distinctly 
of  the  various  passes,  even  by  these  high-speed  operations,  and 
they  are  an  interesting  study. 

Mr.  George  Richmond. — In  this  connection  of  continuous  indi- 
cators I  am  reminded  that  I  remember  distinctly  having  seen 
some  twenty  years  ago,  in  an  instrument  maker's  in  Manchester, 
England,  of  I  think  the  name  of  Storey,  a  continuous  indicator 
which  I  think  was  an  integrator  at  the  same  time.  I  do  not 
know  that  I  am  correct  about  the  name,  but  I  have  a  very  vivid 
recollection  of  seeing  that  instrument  and  watching  it  from  time 
to  time.     The  store  was  near  the  cathedral. 

3Ir,  Ashworth. — I  would  say  that  this  continuous  instru- 
ment to  which  I  refer  was  made  by  the  Elliott  Brothers  of 
Loudon. 

Prof.  R.  C.  Carpenter. — The  gentleman  no  doubt  refers  to 
the  Ashton  &  Storey  continuous  power  meter.  This  instru- 
ment was  made  some  years  ago,  in  England,  but  judging  from 
the  crude  methods  employed  in  the  manufacture,  I  do  not  believe 
it  ever  was  a  commercial  success.  Dr.  Charles  E.  Emery  pur- 
chased one  of  these  instruments,  and  about  two  years  ago  pre- 
sented it  to  Sibley  College.  This  particular  instrument  has 
about  the  form  and  size  of  an  old-fashioned  eight-day  clock.  It 
consists  of  cylinder  and  piston,  a  reducing  motion,  integrating 
mechanism,  and  a  dial  on  which  is  recorded  the  work  of  the 
engine.  Steam  pressure  acts  on  both  sides  of  the  piston ;  its 
motion  is  resisted  by  a  spring,  so  that  its  travel  is  proportional 
to  the  pressure  acting  in  the  engine  cylinder.  This  acts  on  the 
integrating  apparatus,  which  is  also  moved  by  the  reducing 
mechanism,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  resultant  motion  is  pro- 
portional to  the  work.  The  dial  is  graduated  to  show  foot- 
pounds of  work  per  circular  inch  of  piston. 

A  very  much  improved  form  of  this  instrument  was  exhibited 
at  the  Inventions  Exhibition,  South  Kensington,  in  1885,  and  re- 
ceived a  high  reward.  This  instrument  was  known  as  Ashton's 
New  Steam  Power  Meter  and  Continuous  Indicator.  It  was 
manufactured  by  Ernest  Scott  and  Mountain,  Limited,  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne.  From  a  private  letter  to  Dr.  Thurston  I  understand 
that  the  instrument  is  no  longer  manufactured.  Because  of  the 
importance  of  such  an  instrument  for  engine  testing,  in  connec- 
tion with  street  railroad  work,  and  of  the  manifest  interest  in  the 
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subject  at  this  time,  I  have  submitted  the  following  description 
and  demonstration  of  principles  of  operation  from  the  circular 
issued  from  the  former  factory. 

*'  The  indicator,  as  illustrated  above,  is  composed  of  a  small 
double-acting  cylinder  K^  each  end  of  which  is  connected  with 
the  corresponding  end  of  the  steam  engine  cylinder ;  the  motion 
of  the  piston  and  piston-rod  of  this  small  cylinder  is  controlled 
by  the  action  of  a  spring  i,  which  limits  their  range  of  move- 
ment from  the  middle  of  the  cylinder  either  way  to  a  distance 
proportional  to  the  pressure  on  the  piston. 

"  To  this  piston-rod  is  connected  a  cylindrical  roller  C  by  the 
intervention  of  levers  and  crosshead  A  B  D^  so  that  the  axis  of 
the  roller  can  move  in  a  plane  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the 
piston-rod  and  keep  itself  parallel  to  one  and  the  same  straight 
line  in  that  plane,  and  also  to  move  with  a  velocity  bearing  a 
fixed  proportion  to  that  of  the  piston-rod.  The  convex  surface 
of  this  roller  is  covered  with  teeth.  A  hyperbolic  conoidal 
drum  M  is  carried  in  a  frame  with  bearings  at  JV  and  iV^,  which 
frame  can  slide  along  the  guides  O  and  If,  which  are  parallel 
with  each  other,  and  also  with  the  axis  of  the  roller  C  in  all  its 
positions.  The  convex  surface  of  the  conoidal  drum  M  is  also 
covered  with  teeth  similar  to,  and  of  the  same  pitch  as,  those  on 
the  roller  C. 

"  The  plane  through  the  axis  of  the  conoid  3/ and  through  its 
point  of  contact  with  the  roller  C  being  at  right  angles  with  the 
axis  of  that  roller,  and  the  pitch  of  the  teeth  being  the  same  in 
each,  while  the  continued  pressure  of  the  spring  S  transmitted 
on  to  the  roller  C,  will  by  means  of  these  teeth  give  continuous 
interlocking  connection  between  the  roller  and  conoidal  drum, 
and  if  the  frame  iV^and  N  carrying  the  conoidal  drum  Mhe  now 
slided  to  and  fro  along  the  guides  G  and  II,  rotary  motion  will 
be  imparted  to  the  drum  in  a  direction  corresponding  to  the 
direction  of  that  sliding  motion ;  and  with  a  velocity  dependent 
upon  the  position  of  the  roller  C  on  the  tapering  surface  of  the 
conoid.  The  frame  K IV  carrying  the  conoidal  drum  is  to  be 
connected  with  the  crosshead  or  any  other  proper  and  con- 
venient reciprocating  part  of  the  steam  engine,  so  that  it  may 
carry  the  conoidal  drum  in  one  direction  along  the  face  of  and 
in  contact  with  the  roller  during  the  advancing  stroke  of  the 
engine  piston,  and  in  the  other  direction  and  in  contact  with  the 
roller  during  the  return  of  the  above  piston,  and  in  such  a 
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manner  that  its  speed  of  motion  at  any  instant  has  a  constant 
ratio  to  the  speed  of  the  piston  at  that  instant. 

**  When  therefore  the  engine  is  not  in  action  the  indicator  piston 
will  be  at  about  the  middle  of  its  cylinder,  and  the  spring  L 
which  controls  its  motion  will  be  in  its  normal  state  of  rest, 
with  the  roller  C  in  contact  with  about  the  middle  point  of  the 
conoidal  drum. 

"On  steam  being  admitted  to  one  side  of  the  engine  piston,  and 
as  a  consequence  to  the  corresponding  side  of  the  indicator 
piston,  the  last-named  piston  is  moved  in  its  cylinder  until  the 
force  tending  to  move  it  is  balanced  by  the  resistance  of  the 
spring  Z,  the  aforesaid  roller  C  being  at  the  same  time  moved 
along  the  surface  of  the  conoid  to  a  distance  from  its  middle 
proportionate  to  the  pressure  of  the  steam  on  the  piston ;  and 
as  the  said  conoid  is  moved  along  with  its  bearings  by  the  frame 
N  N  being  slided  by  the  engine  crosshead  along  the  face  of  the 
cylindrical  roller  C  and  in  toothed  contact  with  it,  a  rotary 
motion  will  thereby  be  imparted  to  the  conoidal  drum,  the  velo- 
city of  rotation  being  dependent  on  the  speed  of  the  crosshead 
of  the  engine,  and  the  position  of  the  roller  C  on  the  conoidal 
drum,  or  in  other  words  on  the  speed  of  the  engine  piston  and 
the  pressure  of  the  steam  on  it. 

"And  in  order  that  the  differences  of  angular  motion  imparted 
to  the  conoidal  drum  may  be  proportionate  to  the  corresponding 
differences  of  pressure  on  the  piston  during  a  certain  and  con- 
stant amount  of  its  movement  along  the  face  of  and  in  contact 
with  the  cylindrical  roller,  the  diameter  of  each  circular  section 
of  the  conoidal  drum  at  right  angles  to  its  axis  must  be  that  of 
a  solid  generated  by  the  revolution  of  a  hyperbola  about  one  of 
its  asymptotes. 

"Then  during  the  forward  stroke  of  the  engine  piston  the  conoi- 
dal drum  is  moved,  say,  forward  along  the  roller  and  in  toothed 
contact  with  it,  while  at  the  same  time  the  roller  is  held  by  the 
pressure  of  the  steam,  say,  above  the  middle  of  the  conoid,  by 
which  means  the  conoid  is  driven  rapidly  round  in  one  direction 
during  that  forward  stroke  of  the  engine  piston  ;  while  during 
the  return  stroke  of  the  engine  piston  the  conoidal  drum  is 
moved  backwards  along  the  roller  and  in  toothed  contact  with 
it,  and  at  the  same  time  the  roller  is  held  by  the  pressure  of  the 
steam  below  the  middle  of  the  conoid,  bv  which  means  the  conoid 
is  driven  slowly  round  in  the  opposite  direction  during  that 
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backward  or  return  stroke  of  the  engine  piston,  the  di£ference  of 
the  angular  motions  of  the  eonoidal  drum  between  the  forward 
and  backward  strokes  of  the  engine  piston  being  strictly  pro- 
portionate to  the  space  traversed  by  that  piston  multiplied  by 
the  pressure  on  the  same,  which  diflference  is,  therefore,  strictly 
proportionate  to  the  power  developed  by  the  engine  during  that 
double  stroke,  the  same  being  true  for  every  other  stroke. 

"  A  wormwheel  F,  connected  with  the  eonoidal  drum,  gives  ro- 
tation to  the  long  pinion  J?,  and  thence  through  /  motion  is  given 
to  the  indices  of  the  recorder  by  the  wheel  R,  And  because 
the  teeth  of  the  long  pinion  E  have  a  rifled  direction  given  to 
them  equal  to  one  pitch  of  tooth  in  the  length  of  the  circum- 
ference of  the  middle  section  of  the  conoid,  the  result  of  the 
above  arrangement  is  that  when  the  roller  C  is  on  the  middle 
section  of  the  conoid  no  motion  is  communicated  to  the  long 
pinion  by  any  sliding  movement  of  the  frame  carrying  the 
eonoidal  drum,  while  when  the  roller  is  above  the  middle  of  the 
drum  and  the  drum  is  at  the  same  time  carried  forward  along 
it,  thereby  rotating  it  rapidly  in  a  forward  direction,  it  is  at  the 
same  time  driving  the  long  pinion  E  round  in  a  forward  direc- 
tion and  also  the  recording  indices  in  the  same  direction. 
Again,  while  the  roller  is  below  the  middle  section  of  the  drum, 
and  the  drum  is  at  the  same  time  carried  backward  along  it,  and 
thereby  rotated  slowly  in  a  backward  direction,  it  will  at  that 
same  time  also  drive  the  long  pinion  round  in  a  forward  direc- 
tion as  before,  as  also  the  recording  indices,  the  record  given  by 
the  indices  during  the  advancing  and  returning  strokes  of  the 
piston  being  proportional  to  the  work  done  by  it,  the  middle 
section  of  the  conoid  being  in  effect  the  zero  point  of  the  record- 
ing arrangements  as  well  as  the  zero  point  of  pressure. 

THE  FORMULAE   UPON  WHICH   THE   CONSTRUCTION    OF    THE    INDICATOR 

IS    BASED. 

"  Having  thus  fully  described  the  various  parts  of  the  meter, 
it  may  be  advisable  to  give  the  mathematical  calculations  which 
prove  the  truth  and  accuracy  of  the  principles  upon  which  the 
instrument  is  based.     Thev  are  as  follows  : 

"The  equation  to  the  hyperbolic  conoid  referred  to  its  as- 
ymtotes  is  (a  -f  x)  //  =^h\  in  which  a  and  h  are  constant,  and  y 
dependent  on  the  value  of  ;r. 
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"Then,  as  above,  y  = =  radius  of  conoid  at  distance  x  from 

its  base. 

"  Let  us  assume  a  =  4  inches,  and  J  =  8  inches  : 

Then,  when  a;  =  0,  y  =  f  =  2,  or  radius  of  conoid  at  base  is  2  inches. 
And  when    a;  =  l,  y  =  f  =  li  =  radius  1  inch  above  base. 
And  when    a;  =  2,  y  =  S  =  IJ  =      '*     2  inches  ** 
And  when    a;  =  3,  y  =  J  =  1|  =      *•     3 
And  when    a;  =  4,  y  =  f  =  l=      **     4 


((  (<  (< 

<(  <(  i( 


"  Let  the  length  of  the  stroke  of  driving  roller  C  across  the 
face  of  the  conoid  =  S  inches. 

"  Then  the  number  of  revolutions,  or  parts  of  a  revolution, 
given  to  the  conoid  by  the  roller  (7  during  one  single  stroke  of  the 

engine,  will  be  N  =■  ^ ,  where  n  =  3.1416. 

"  Suppose  the  roller  to  be  in  contact  with  the  conoid  in  a  plane 
one  inch  above  its  base  during  the  advancing  stroke  of  the 
engine,  and  in  contact  with  its  base  during  the  return  stroke  : 

Then  N=  ^ :^—  =  angular  rotation  during  advancing  stroke. 

And    //  =  ^ jc-  =  angular  rotation  during  returning  stroke. 

And,  therefore, 

2n-\li|      2/      2  7rV8      8/ ~  2  ^      8  ~ 

rotation  for  double  stroke. 

"  Suppose  roller  now  to  be  2  inches  above  base  of  conoid  dur- 
ing advancing  stroke,  and  at  base  during  return  stroke : 

_,,  AT  *S'   / 1       1  \       .S-  /3        2\        S      2 

Then    N-n  =  ^-  (^_  _ -j  =  ^-^  (^^  _  ■- j  =-^-   x  g  = 

rotation  for  double  stroke. 

Suppose  roller  now  to  be  3  inches  above  base  of  conoid  during 
advancing  stroke,  and  at  base  during  the  return  one  : 

Then     i^-,,  =  2-^(^_--j=:_(^--gj=-   xg- 

rotation  for  double  stroke. 
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Suppose  roller  now  to  be  4  inches  above  base  of  conoidal  dur- 
ing advancing  stroke,  and  at  base  during  the  returning  one  : 


Then     iV^-'^  =  2^(l-^)  = 


2  T  V8      8/  -  2  ;r  ""  8  "" 

rotation  for  double  stroke. 


So  we  see  that  the  amount  of  rotation  given  to  the  conoid  is 
strictly  proportionate  to  the  traverse  of  the  driving  roller  along 
the  axis  of  the  conoid,  and  the  amount  of  rotation  of  the  conoid 
is  also  proportionate  to  the  traverse  of  the  conoid  along  the  axis 
of  the  roller. 

"  We  will  suppose  our  spring  L  to  distend  or  contract  one  inch 
with  the  application  of  pressure  either  way  to  the  amount  of 
10  lbs.,  and  which  we  will  call  a  10-lb.  spring.  But  we  may  re- 
quire other  and  much  stronger  springs  to  measure  the  pressure 
applied  to  the  various  engine  pistons  requiring  to  be  tested ;  so 
that  if  a  20-lb.  spring  be  applied  in  the  machine,  and  the  same 
record  is  given  on  the  indices  in  the  same  time  as  before,  we 
shall  know  that  now  double  the  amount  of  work  is  done  in  the 
same  time,  or  with  a  30-lb.  spring  triple  the  amount,  or  with  a 
40-lb.  spring  quadruple  the  amount,  and  so  on.  We  shall  there- 
fore call  the  10-lb.  spring  No.  1,  the  20-lb.  spring  No.  2,  30-lb. 
spring  No.  3,  iO-lb.  spring  No.  4,  and  so  on,  to,  say,  150-lb. 
spring  No.  15. 

"  We  see  that  to  obtain  the  amount  of  power  developed  the 
record  on  the  dial  requires  to  be  multiplied  by  the  spring's 
number  which  is  in  the  machine  at  the  time.  Again,  we  will 
suppose  that  the  stroke  of  the  engine  piston  be  5  feet,  while  the 
traverse  of  the  frame  carrying  the  conoidal  drum -be  5  inches; 
had  the  traverse  of  that  frame  been  greater  or  less  than  the 
supposed  5  inches,  the  record  given  on  the  indices  would  have 
been  proportionately  greater  or  less.     So  that  taking 

d  =  diameter  of  engine  cylinder  in  inches; 
I  =  length  of  engine  stroke  in  feet ; 
t  =  length  of  traverse  of  drum  frame  in  inches  ; 
n  =  spring  number ; 
5= reading  of  dial ;  and 

r  =  any  previous  reading,  each  unit  on  the  dial  being  taken 
to  represent  1,000  foot-pounds  ; 
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m=minutes  during  interval  between  readings  ;  and 

33,000  foot-pounds  per  minute  to  represent  one  horse-power : 

{B  —  /•)  X  1000  X  7i  X  --  =  foot-pounds  of  effect  per  circular  inch 
of  piston's  area,  between  readings  B  and  r;  and 

{B  —  r)  X  1000  xnx  —  xd-^  total  foot-pounds  during  interval 

between  readings  R  and  r.     And,  therefore, 

{B-r)  X  1000  X  nx-^X  d' 

^^TxSpOO =  ^^^^*  ^  horse-power  • 

(B  —  7')  X  71  Xl  X  di  «.      ^  .      , 

or,  ^ — jc^ =  enect  in  horse-power. 

'  w  X  33  X  ^  ^ 

''And  because  ti,  /,  d^,  33,  t,  are  each  constant  in  one  and  the  same 
engine,  we  may  put 

71     X     I     X     cU 


33    X   t 


■=c\ 


and 


^ —  =  horse-power. 

m 


"  So  that  in  any  case  we  multiply  the  result  on  the  dial  by  the 
constant  C,  and  divide  the  product  by  the  time  in  minutes  for 
the  power  in  horse-power  effect." 

No.  579—100. 

Does  copper  undergo  a  change  from  prolonged  service  which  renders  it  unsafe 
after  a  while  to  carry  high-pressure  steam  in  pipe  or  expansion  joints,  etc.  ? 

Mr.  Gu8.  C.  Henning. — In  a  series  of  investigations  made  in 
Austria  in  1890  on  the  subject  of  the  deterioration  of  copper  and 
brass  tubes  in  boilers,  the  committee  reports  that  in  the  course 
of  time  the  material  does  change  under  the  action  of  gases  or 
heat,  or  both  combined,  but  the  exact  amount  of  the  change  is 
not  given.  I  think  the  report  will  appear  in  print  in  a  short 
while,  and  then  it  can  be  seen  what  there  is  in  it. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Durfee. — I  think  it  would  be  very  important,  in 
connection  with  investigations  relative  to  this  matter,  to  have  an 
analysis  of  the  metals  of  which  the  pipes  were  made.     It  is  not 
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by  any  means  certain  that  everything  which  is  sold  and  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  steam  pipes  is  copper.  Copper  is  liable  to 
contain  a  number  of  impurities  which  may  affect  in  a  very  great 
degree  its  ability  to  endure  pressure  under  heat  for  any  great 
length  of  time,  and  no  examination  or  test  would  be  complete,  in 
my  judgment,  unless  a  very  careful  analysis  was  made  of  the 
metal  tested  as  to  its  chemical  composition,  so  that  we  may 
know  whether  we  have  got  in  use  copper,  or  copper  and  some- 
thing else. 

Mr,  W,  E,  Crane. — Copper  becomes  hard  and  brittle  by  bend- 
ing, or  from  any  blows  of  any  kind. 

No.  579—101. 

How  far  can  hydraulic  (or  other)  presses  be  advantageously  substituted  for  the 
drop  press,  in  the  manufacture  of  small  stamped  metal  articles,  either  by  hot  or 
cold  treatment  ;  especial  regard  being  had  to  the  making  of  plated  wares,  and  to 
the  cost  of  maintaining  the  forming  dies  ? 

Mr.  Williaiit  Kent. — Mr.  President,  I  have  made  a  rough  cal- 
culation to  show  the  difficulty  of  adapting  a  hydraulic  press  as 
a  substitute  for  the  drop  press.  Suppose  we  have  to  emboss  a 
surface  in  sheet  metal  through  a  maximum  distance  of  one-eighth 
of  an  inch,  and  we  have  a  200  lb.  drop  falling  50  inches,  which 
accomplishes  the  work.  Assuming  no  give  to  the  anvil,  and 
that  all  the  work  goes  into  the  embossing  of  the  metal  surface 
itself,  the  resistance  of  the  metal  to  deformation  through  a 
movement  of  the  die  of  an  eighth  of  an  inch  would  absorb  all 
the  energy  of  the  200  lbs.  falling  fifty  inches,  or  10,000  foot- 
pounds. If  the  resistance  were  uniform  through  the  whole 
travel  of  one-eighth  inch  it  would  be  equal  to  80,000  lbs.  pressure, 
but  if  the  resistance  increases  uniformly  from  0  to  a  maximum, 
the  maximum  would  be  160,000  lbs.  We  would  have  to  substi- 
tute for  that  drop  press  of  200  lbs.  falling  50  inches,  a  hydraulic 
press  capable  of  giving  a  pressure  of  160,000  lbs.,  which  would 
be  rather  expensive. 

Mr.  W.  F.  iJurfee. — In  this  connection  I  am  reminded  of  a 
statement  made  to  me  some  few  months  ago  by  a  party  who  has 
had  quite  a  large  experience  in  the  manufacture  of  drop  forgings. 
He  said  that  he  had  demonstrated  that  the  wear  of  the  dies  was 
in  a  great  degree  caused  by  the  rush  of  the  air  from  under  the 
forging  up  along  the  flanks  of  the  dies  and  along  the  sides  of  the 
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plunger  that  compressed  the  metal,  and  as  the  result  of  quite 
an  extended  series  of  experiments  he  had  demonstrated  that 
nickel-plating  the  dies  was  a  very  great  improvement,  and  pre- 
vented in  a  very  great  degree  the  wearing  of  the  dies  from  that 
cause.  I  am  not  able  to  state  from  personal  experience  the 
facts  in  regard  to  this  matter,  but  as  the  prolonging  of  the  life 
of  dies  for  drop  forgings  is  of  importance,  I  take  the  liberty  of 
culling  the  attention  of  those  interested  in  drop  foi^ngs  to  this 
improvement. 


No.  579—102. 

Wbat  is  the  best  mode  for  packiog  tlie  rods  eod  plnogerB  of  liydnialic 
machineiy,  particularly  noder  high  pressure? 

.]//■.  John  H.  Cooper. — Tlie  earliest  form  of  stuffing-box,  which 
is  reproduced  in  perhaps  greater  number  than  any  other  at  the 
present  time,  is  that  in  which  the  bottom  of  the  bos  and  the  end 
of  the  gland  are  conical  (Fig.  174), 
having  the  inclination  toward  the 
rod  ;  the  object  being  to  gather  the 
packing  in  from  the  outer  circum- 
P"^"-  ference  and  force  it  against  the 
moving  part  to  secure  close  con- 
tact ;  the  object  of  course  being 
to  obtain  tightness,  for  preventing 
leakage  of  the  fluid  under  pressure 
■within  the  cylinder,  from  which  the 
rod,  plunger  or  trunk  passes  into 
the  atmosphere. 

Equally  as  good  results  have 
been  obtained  by  the  use  of  square 
ends  (Fig.  1 75 )  as  by  the  bevelled 
ones.  Such  have  been  numerously 
made  and  put  to  the  test  of  every- 
day successful  service,  but  the 
writer  is  not  aware  of  any  compar- 
ative trials  having  been  made  to  prove  the  better  form.  This  has 
at  least  the  advantage  of  economy  of  time  in  its  production. 

The  effect  of  the  bevel  is  to  force  the  loose  ends  of  fibrous 
packing  into  the  joint  space  between  rod,  head,  and  gland, 
which    in    time    must   gradually  wear  them  away.     Naturally 
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enough  a  square  end  would  have  less  tendency  to  do  this,  and 
ought  to  be  a  better  form,  if  this  reasoning  be  correct  It  is 
fair  to  presume  that  it  is.  The  writer  was  informed  that  a 
remedy  had  been  found  for  this  waste  and  consequent  leakage 
under  the  higher  hydraulic  pressures. 

This  remedy  is  given  in  Fig.  176  of  our  ideal  sketches.  The 
bottom  of  the  box  and  the  end  of  the  gland  are  grooved  or  con- 
cave, as  if  it  were  proven  that  the  drifting  of  the  fibres  into 
the  joint  could  be  prevented  by  an  arresting  edge  or  flange ; 
which  has  been  done,  and  so  Mr.  Dickie  of  San  Francisco  says, 
**  That's  a  good  stuffing-box." 

Many  of  us  have  used  cupped  leathers,  both  single  and  double, 
with,  no  doubt,  good  and  bad  results.  I  believe  that  much  of 
the  bad  has  been  caused  by  using  a  low  grade  of  leather,  as  well 
as  by  lack  of  support  at  the  point  where  it  bends  to  the  moving 
part,  and  is  perhaps  subjected  to  greater  punishment  at  that 
place. 

In  the  double-cupped  leather  it  is  noticed  that  they  wear 
mostly  at  this  point,  as  shown  in  Fig.  177 ;  but  if,  instead  of 
making  their  chambers  square-cornered,  as  is  usually  done,  they 
were  shaped  to  fit  the  curve  of  the  leather,  as  in  Fig.  178,  and 
then  held  in  place  by  a  wooden  ring,  made  in  segments  for  easy 
insertion,  they  would  last  much  longer.  The  writer  has  tried 
this  plan,  and  can  report  favorably  thereon. 

The  necessity  of  supporting  the  weaker  members  of  a  structure 
we  are  not  slow  in  understanding ;  to  apply  the  remedy,  when 
known,  is  also  within  our  business  philosophy. 

Mr.  Erwin  Graves, — The  methods  of  packing  for  hydraulic 
machinery  may  be  divided  into  two  classes  :  First,  that  in  which 
the  pressure  of  operating  liquid  itself  serves  to  expand  the 
packing  and  cut  off  escape ;  and,  second,  that  when  the  packing 
material  is,  by  compression  from  an  outside  application  of  force, 
brought  into  a  sufficiently  close  contact  with  the  moving  parts 
to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  pressure  liquid.  The  cup  leather 
is  an  illustration  of  the  first,  while  the  ordinary  stuffing-box  with 
fibrous  packing  the  second. 

The  cup  leather  has  serious  drawbacks  when  applied  to  the 
commoner  class  of  machinery,  but  on  account  of  simplicity  and 
neatness,  with  capability  of  preventing  leaking  under  all  ranges 
of  pressure,  and  with  a  minimum  of  f  rictional  loss,  is,  and  will 
continue  to  be,  employed  in  a  variety  of  ways,  particularly  in  the 
88 
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finer  class  of  hydraulic  tools.  It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to 
give  a  brief  summary  of  published  results  of  tests  for  determin- 
ing the  friction  with  this  method  of  packing.  The  most  com- 
plete of  these  is  that  conducted  in  England  by  Mr.  John  Hick, 
whose  experiments  were  with  plungers  4-inch  and  8-inch 
diameters,  with  leathers  from  |  inch  to  |  inch,  and  pressures 
from  443  to  6,375  lbs.  per  square  inch.  With  the  4-inch 
plunger,  the  frictional  loss  in  percentage  of  the  pressure  on  the 
4-inch  area,  of  one  thoroughly  lubricated  packing,  was  from 
1.25  with  443  lbs.  to  0.75  with  6,375  lbs.,  and  was  the 
lowest  (0.50)  at  about  2,000  lbs.,  the  average  of  the  whole 
range  being  0.70 ;  with  the  8-inch  diameter  plunger,  under 
like  pressures,  the  percentage  was  from  0.42  to  0.33,  with  the 
lowest  (0.26)  at  about  2,500  lbs.,  and  an  average  for  all 
pressures,  0.316.  It  was  found  that  the  depth  of  the  leathers — 
that  is,  the  width  of  the  rubbing  surface — did  not  affect  the 
friction  ;  that  this  was  practically  the  same  whether  the  leather 
was  I  inch  or  |  inch. 

A  series  of  tests  on  this  same  subject  was  conducted  at  the 
erection  of  the  St.  Louis  bridge.  The  plungers  here  experimented 
with  were  6-inch  and  9-inch  diameters,  and  the  pressures  very 
much  less  than  the  English  tests,  ranging  only  up  to  273  lbs. 
With  the  6-inch  plunger,  the  percentage  of  friction  was,  at  60 
lbs.,  1.92,  and  ranged  down  to  1.06  at  273  lbs. ;  while  with 
the  9-inch  plunger,  under  like  pressures,  the  range  was  from 
1.64  to  0.90.  Tests  with  leathers  of  different  depths  gave 
practically  the  same  result,  agreeing  in  this  particular  with  those 
of  Mr.  Hick. 

Mr.  Hick  concludes  the  subject  of  his  tests  of  cup  leather 
packing  with  observations,  of  which  the  following  is  the  sub- 
stance : 

That  the  friction  increases  with  pressure. 

That  for  different  diameters  under  the  same  pressure  the  fric- 
tion of  rams  will  be  in  the  proportion  of  such  diameters. 

That  the  depth  of  the  leather  does  not  affect  the  friction. 

For  determining  the  friction  he  gives  the  following  formula : 

F  =  I)  X  P  X  c,  in  which  F  =  total  friction  of  leather  collar ; 
D  =  diameter  of  plunger ;  P  —  pressure  per  square  inch ;  and 
c  =  a  coefficient,  which  he  puts  for  well  lubricated  at  0.0314, 
and  for  badly  lubricated  at  0.0471. 
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In  practice  it  is  not  likely  that  the  working  part  of  a  machine 
would  be  in  the  perfect  condition  of  an  experimental  apparatus ; 
hence  if  I  were  called  upon  to  use  this  formula  I  should  double 
or  treble  the  result  it  gave  for  the  friction  of  a  leather  packing. 

In  the  following  cases  I  have  employed  leather  packing  in 
"  U "  form,  and  made  in  a  simple  way,  for  application  to  some 
horizontal  acting  presses  with  cylinder  30  inches  and  48  inches 
diameter,  and  which  gave  most  satisfactory  results  both  as  to 
lasting  qualities  and  effectiveness.  To  have  made  these  in  the 
usual  manner,  from  one  piece  of  sole  leather,  would  have  been 
impracticable ;  the  ones  used  were  formed  of  strips  of  best  quality 
of  "harness"  leather,  cut  about  IJ  inches  wide,  with  pieces 
joined  together  by  laps  about  4  inches  long,  tapered  so  as  to  have 
the  joint  the  same  thickness  as  the  balance.  The  laps  were 
stitched  together  on  one  edge  only,  and  the  whole  formed  into  a 
flat,  belt-like  ring,  the  diameter  of  the  recess  in  the  piston  which  it 
was  intended  to  pack.  To  put  in  place,  the  leather  was  softened 
in  warm  water  and  made  as  pliable  as  possible,  and  then  bent  by 
hand  into  the  "  U  "  form  as  it  was  inserted  into  its  place  ;  this 
done,  the  hollow  formed  in  the  dish  of  the  leather  was  packed 
loosely  with  strands  of  hemp  so  as  to  fill  the  space  and  hold  the 
leather  against  the  cylinder  when  pressure  of  water  was  not  per- 
forming this  duty ;  the  whole  was  secured  in  place  by  a  flat  iron 
ring  bolted  against  the  piston.  As  an  example  of  the  wearing  and 
working  of  such  arranged  leathers,  I  would  state  that  in  service 
the  piston  is  moved  forward  at  each  operation  from  8  to  12 
inches,  with  water  under  a  pressure  of  15  lbs.,  and  that  the 
tightening  up  is  then  done  with  water  at  325  lbs. ;  the  cylinder 
pressure  required  for  each  operation  varying  from  100  lbs.  up  to 
that  limit,  but  that  such  increase  of  pressure  produces  only  a 
small  forward  movement  of  the  ram — probably  not  over  i  of  an 
inch.  Under  such  service  leathers  stand,  without  attention, 
from  30,000  to  45,000  operations  of  the  press.  I  would  add  that 
the  backward  motion  to  piston  is  produced  by  suction  of  the 
exhaust,  and  that  both  sides  of  the  piston  are  fitted  with  leathers, 
facing  in  opposite  ways.  The  long  life  of  these  leathers  is  un- 
doubtedly owing  to  the  small  motion  of  the  piston  while  there 
is  a  pressure  of  any  extent  acting. 

Coming  to  the  subject  of  the  stuffing-box  and  fibrous  packing 
method,  and  taking  up  the  question  of  friction  as  found  by 
every-day  practice,  one  can  encounter  a  wide  range  of  results 
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and  can  find  cases  where  the  friction  is  seyeral  times  what  it 
should  be.  Where  such  excessive  friction  exists  it  may  be 
traced  to  one  or  more  of  the  following  causes — bad  form  of  box, 
imperfect  packing  material,  unskilful  work  in  packing,  unneces- 
sary or  uneven  strain  on  gland,  imperfect  plunger,  or,  finally, 
bad  lubricant. 

Most  establishments  employing  hydraulic  power  are  provided 
with  an  accumulator,  and  there  is  not  a  better  apparatus  for 
simple  and  practical  observation  of  the  friction  of  a  plunger 
than  this.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  attach  a  pressure  gauge 
to  the  water  connection  and  note  the  pressure  in  the  rising  and 
falling  of  the  accumulator ;  when  rising  there  is  the  resistance 
(which  resolves  itself  into  pressure  per  square  inch)  due  to 
the  load  plus  the  friction,  and  in  falling  the  load  minus  the 
friction ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  friction  in  pounds  equals 
one-half  the  difference  in  pressure  per  square  inch,  multiplied 
by  the  area  of  the  plunger  in  inches.  It  is  well  to  keep 
in  mind  that  a  plunger  with  fibrous  packing  set  to  resist  a  cer- 
tain pressure  does  not,  on  a  less  pressure,  follow  the  rule  laid 
down  for  cup  leathers  and  hia.ve  a  less  friction  in  proportion 
to  such  less  water  pressure.  On  the  contrary,  with  packing  out- 
wardly remaining  the  same,  the  total  friction  or  power  neces- 
sary to  slide  the  plunger  through  the  same  is  probably  greater 
with  the  surrounding  water  at  low-pressure  than  at  high  ;  the 
reason  for  this  being  that  pressure  to  a  certain  extent  com- 
presses the  packing  and  forces  itself  in  between  that  and  the 
surface  of  the  plunger,  thus  acting  in  a  double  way  to  release 
the  packing  pressure  and  to  lubricate  the  plunger. 

The  following  are  observations  of  accumulators  taken  in  their 
every-day  operation  without  any  special  preparation,  but  which 
had  originally  been  carefully  packed. 

Accumulator  with  11-inch  diameter  plunger,  loaded  to  give 
320  lbs.,  showed  a  difference  of  10  lbs.  between  up  and  down 
motion  ;  this  represents  a  resistance  of  475  lbs.,  or  1.565^  of  the 
load. 

An  accumulator  with  4^fl-inch  diameter  plunger,  loaded  to  give 
1,600  lbs.,  showed  a  difference  of  pressure  corresponding  to  219 
lbs.  friction,  or  0.93^.  This  last  is  quite  as  low  as  could  be 
expected  with  a  cup  leather.  These  accumulators  were  packed 
with  f-inch  "  square  flax." 

I  do  not  think  that  any  particular  method  of  packing  can  be 
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named  as  the  best  for  all  circumstances  ;  much  depends  on  the 
service,  surroundings,  and  nature  of  the  machine.  In  certain 
classes,  where  the  required  motion  of  parts  in  contact  is  small 
and  the  pressure  great,  some  of  the  forms  of  leather,  "  hat," 
"  cup,"  or  "  U,"  will  give  results  that  cannot  be  attained  by  any 
other  means,  particularly  as  to  small  space,  tightness,  and  light 
friction.  For  the  stems  and  rods  of  hydraulic  valves  and  such 
similar  work,  this  method  will  usually  be  found  the  best. 

Of  the  larger  and  heavier  class  of  work,  such  as  cranes,  accu- 
mulators, etc.,  the  stuffing-box  and  gland  should  be  used,  and 
for  the  packing  my  preference  is  strongly  for  braided  "  square 
flax."  With  the  class  of  machinery  named,  when  an  externally 
accessible  packing  can  be  used  I  should  never  employ  leathers. 

In  designing  stuffing-boxes  I  see  no  reason  for  much  variation 
in  the  size  of  the  packing  space,  and  should  confine  myself  to 
one  size,  ^  inch  or  |  inch.  The  depth  of  the  packing  recess  can 
be  from  4  inches  to  6  inches  according  to  pressure,  and  the 
following  shoulder  of  gland,  half  as  much.  To  pack,  obtain  the 
braided  flax  of  the  size  of  the  space  in  the  box,  and  cut  to  length 
forming  a  ring ;  care  being  taken  in  doing  this,  so  that  when  in- 
serted the  ends  do  not  overlap  and  form  a  lump,  or  that  there  is 
a  vacant  space  at  the  ends ;  these  rings  to  break  joints  and  each 
to  be  separately  and  firmly  pressed  to  place.  When  this  is  done 
and  the  gland  down,  the  nuts  should  be  set  up  very  slightly,  and 
then  loosened  off  so  as  to  be  turned  with  the  fingers — leaving 
them  in  this  condition  to  be  tightened  as  may  be  necessary 
after  being  put  under  pressure.  In  use,  keep  the  gland  square 
with  t^e  plunger,  and  limit  the  tightening  to  as  little  as  neces 
sary  to  reduce  the  small  leakage  to  the  limit  allowable.  The 
oil  used  for  lubricant  should  be  of  a  quality  that  will  not  "  gum," 
but  leave  the  surface  bright. 

The  plungers  in  construction  must  be  turned  with  care,  a  dif- 
ference in  diameter  between  different  places  that  is  hardly  per- 
ceptible will  show  very  plainly  when  put  into  use. 

As  a  supplement  to  the  foregoing  observations  on  the  subject 
of  hydraulic  packing,  I  would  submit  the  result  of  some  experi- 
mental tests  made  with  a  view  of  throwing  some  light  on  the 
question  of  friction  of  fibrous  packing  under  varying  hydraulic 
pressure.  The  opinion  which  I  held  was,  that  in  the  case  of  a 
rod  or  plunger  packed  with  material  of  this  nature,  the  friction 
was  not  greater,  and   probably  was  less,  with  the  pressure  on 
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than  0&  On  this  subject  I  have  been  unable,  after  diligent 
search,  to  find  that  direct  tests  have  been  made  ;  the  question, 
though,  has  been  raised  and  a  difference  of  opinion  expressed ; 
an  instance  may  be  found  in  the  1887  volume  of  the  Transac- 
tions of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  in  the  dis- 
cussion concerning  the  Athens  testing  machine. 

To  make  these  experiments,  an  appliance  at  hand  was  utilized, 
and,  while  the  depth  of  packing-boxes  was  not  what  would 
be  usual  in  practice,  it  is  not  likely  that  with  deeper  boxes  and 
more  packing,  results  would  be  obtained  relatively  very  differ- 
ent.   The  accompanying  sketch  (Fig.  179)  shows  the  apparatus 

employed  ;  the  plunger  is  9 
inches  in  diameter,  and  the 
boxes  were  each  packed  with 
three  rings  of  |  inch  square 
braided  flax  ("  Clinton  brand"), 
and  glands  set  up  sufficiently 
tight,  so  that  at  400  lbs  press- 
ure the  leakage  was  reduced  to 
about  ten  drops  of  water  per 
minute ;  no  lubricant  was  used 
other  than  that  contained  in  the 
packing.  The  piece  acting  as  a 
•cylinder  and  carrying  the  packing-boxes  was  held  rigidly,  and  the 
plunger  moved  through  it,  the  necessary  power  for  doing  this 
being  measured  by  a  spring  balance  applied  to  the  long  end  of 
a  lever  which  had  a  fulcrum  on  one  end  of  the  plunger ;  the 
motion  given  to  the  plunger  being  six  inches.  It  will  be  seen 
that  outside  of  the  friction  of  lever  bearings  and  that  of  moving 
the  dead  weight  of  the  plunger,  the  additional  power  required  is 
that  caused  by  the  friction  of  two  stutting-boxes.  In  the  tabu- 
lation of  results  the  dead  load  friction  has  been  deducted,  and 
the  figures  given  are  the  averages  of  over  one  hundred  tests  in 
both  directions  of  the  moving  plunger.  With  each  test  the 
averaged  pressure  shown  by  scale  through  the  entire  motion 
was  taken,  and  the  order  of  tests  with  relation  to  pressure 
varied,  one  series  beginning  with  400  lbs.  and  working  down,, 
and  the  next  in  the  opposite  way. 

Friction  of  two  stuffing-boxes  —  no  water  pressure,         447  lbs. 

50  lbs.  water  pressure,  386   " 
100  "       '•         "  367   *• 

150  "       *'         '*  337   ** 


Fio.  179. 


(( 


((     (( 


<(     (( 
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Friction  of  two  staffing-boxes  —  200  lbs.  water  pressare,  806  lbs. 

»*        *•     «'  "  250  '*         '*         **         275   " 

..»        .i     ..  ..  3QQ  a         <i         i»  275   " 

««        ».     .«  ..  35Q  i.         «         it         267   " 

.i     .»  ..  4QQ  M         K  i«  268   " 

Further  tests  with  packing  glands  tightened  to  an  nnnecessary 
degree,  while  causing  more  friction,  showed  relatively  the  same 
diflferences  with  the  varying  water  pressures. 

Tests  were  also  made  for  determining  friction  of  rotating 
plunger.  These  were  taken  with  packing  in  same  condition  as 
with  above  tabulation,  and  the  power  was  applied  on  a  lever 
4  feet  6  inches  from  the  centre  of  the  9-inch  plunger.  The 
results  were  as  follows  : 


ith  DO  water  pressure, 

47  lbs. 

"    100  lbs.  water  pressure. 

44.5  •• 

«    200   •'        *'          " 

40      " 

a      3(|Q     .«             a                a 

88      " 

i,        4QQ      ,t                i*                     (1 

84.5  " 

The  conclusion  that  with  fibrous  packing  tightened  up  about 
a  rod  or  plunger  for  resisting  a  certain  pressure  it  offers  more 
friction  to  the  movement  of  the  same  as  the  pressure  is  reduced, 
appears  to  be  verified. 

J/r.  Eckley  B.  Coxe. — At  our  mines,  we  have,  in  addition  to 
the  difficulties  ordinarily  incident  to  the  packing  of  pumps,  to 
contend  with  the  effects  of  the  sulphuric  acid  in  the  mine  water, 
which  attacks  the  plungers  and  renders  it  very  difficult  to  keep 
the  pumps  in  order.  For  the  last  five  years,  we  have  been 
using  with  success  what  I  believe  to  be  a  novel  system.  The 
accompanying  sketches  (Figs.  180  and  181)  show  the  plan 
adopted.  A-A  are  the  water  cylinders,  B  is  the  plunger,  and 
K  is  the  cylinder  which  replaces  the  stuffing-boxes  and  con- 
tains packing.  It  is  bored  out  so  that  the  plunger  will  just 
slide  through  it.  In  the  centre  of  it  there  is  a  large  groove  Z, 
which  is  cast  in  the  cylinder,  having  a  hole  F  on  top,  into  which 
is  screwed  a  plug  C  and  another  at  the  bottom  6?,  into  which  a 
piece  of  gas  pipe  is  screwed.  To  the  right  and  left  of  this  large 
groove  //,  there  are  three  small  grooves  D  which  are  cut  into  the 
cylinder  when  it  is  bored  out ;  and  still  farther  to  the  right  and 
left  a  groove  K,  which  is  similar  to  />,  but  wider.  The  pipe  J/, 
which  is  screwed  into   the  cylinder  at  G^  connects  with  the 
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bottom  of  s  Btnsll  cylinder 
1,  wbicb  is  known  as  the 
grease  cylinder,  in  which  a 
pistou  moves  which  is  actu- 
ated by  a  water  engine  •/ 
placed  immediately  above  it. 

The  packing  consists  of 
beef-fat  which  is  taken  from 
around  the  kidneys.  If  you 
take  a  piece  of  this  fat  and 
try  to  tear  it.  you  will  find 
that  it  is  full  of  fibres,  and 
that  it  does  not  tear  easily. 

By  meaus  of  the  two  stop- 
cocks 0  0  the  pressure  of 
the  water  from  the  column 
pipe  can  be  turned  either 
above  or  below  the  piston  of 
the  water  engine,  and  by  the 
same  stop-cocks,  the  water 
allowed  to  flow  out  of  either 
end-  By  turning  the  water 
under  the  pistou  of  the  water 
engine,  the  piston  A'  of  the 
grease  cylinder  is  raised  out 
of  the  latter.  This  cylinder 
is  then  filled  with  the  above- 
described  fat  cut  into  pieces 
about  one  inch  cube,  which 
have  been  thoroughly  rolled 
in  graphite.  The  water  is 
thenreTersed,and  this  grease 
forced  through  the  pipe  M. 
This  continues  until  the  pipe 
and  the  large  groove  L  are 
entirely  filled  with  a  solid 
mass  of  compressed  grease, 
which  finally  leaks  out  of  the 
hole  F,  looking  very  much 
like  an  ordinary  candle. 
The  hole  F  is  then  closed 
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^th  a  plug,  the  grease  piston  N  turned  back  and  filled  with  fat, 
and  the  pump  is  ready  for  operation.  Two  piston  rings  are 
sprung  in  the  two  outside  grooves  E,  which  close  upon  the 
plunger  and  prevent  any  outflow  of  grease.  It  will  be  observed 
that  the  groove  L  is  much  wider  at  the  bottom  than  at  the  top  : 
this  is  so  regulated  that  the  excess  of  upward  pressure  on  the 
grease  carries  the  plunger  and  prevents  it  wearing  the  bottom  of 
the  packing  cylinder  more  than  the  top.  After  this  has  been 
done,  it  is  only  necessary,  from  time  to  time,  as  the  grease 
plunger  descends  toward  the  bottom,  to  reverse  the  water  and 
fill  up  the  cylinder.  Practically,  we  do  this  every  morning,  as 
the  amount  of  grease  used  in  a  day  does  not  require  the  filling 
of  the  cylinder  more  frequently. 

The  plunger  running  through  the  grease  under  this  pressure 
becomes  thoroughly  coated  with  the  grease  and  graphite,  so 
that  a  drop  of  water  placed  upon  it  assumes  a  spheroidal  form 
and  does  not  wet  the  plunger.  The  consequence  is,  there  is  no 
action  of  the  acid  water  on  the  iron,  except  at  the  ends,  which, 
of  course,  are  made  heavy  enough  to  allow  for  a  long-continued 
action  of  the  water,  although  we  find  the  ends  in  practice  to 
become  covered  with  grease  so  that  the  action  is  very  slight. 

The  apparatus  itself  is  very  much  like  a  sausage  machine. 
The  first  one  was  put  in  in  April,  1889,  at  a  place  where  we  had 
very  bad  water.  The  plungers  here  seldom  lasted  more  than  six 
months,  and  the  same  plunger  we  put  in  in  April,  1889,  is  still 
running  and  has  had  nothing  done  to  it.  We  have  measured  it 
once  or  twice,  but  find  no  appreciable  wear.  We  have  these 
pumps  running  under  a  pressure  of  from  200  to  400  feet  of 
water,  and  have  no  trouble  with  them.  It  takes  about  one  pound 
of  grease  per  day  to  run  a  plunger  16  inches  in  diameter  with  a 
6-foot  stroke,  making  from  10  to  20  strokes  per  minute.  This 
grease  is  worth  about  four  cents  per  pound. 

We  have  this  apparatus  now  running  with  a  large  number  of 
our  pumps,  and  are  putting  them  in  as  fast  as  we  can  get 
around. 

In  order  to  test  its  efficiency,  we  have  often  taken  oflF  the  end 
of  one  of  the  cylinders,  when  the  plunger  was  about  beginning 
its  stroke  into  the  other,  and  allowed  it  to  make  its  stroke,  but 
there  was  no  water  visible. 

One  great  advantage  of  this  is  that  in  our  mines  we  are  often 
obliged,  during  the  heavy  water,  to  run  our  pumps  very  fast,  and 
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it  is  always  at  this  time  that  the  ordinary  packing  gives  out, 
when  the  men  have  Ihe  least  time  to  replace  it,  and  have  to  do 
so  under  the  greatest  difficulties.  With  this  packing  it  can  be 
done  in  a  few  minutes,  at  any  time,  without  interfering  with  the 
running  of  the  pump.  In  packing  the  ordinary  plunger  pumps 
in  a  hurry,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  two  piston  stuffing, 
boxes  are  screwed  up  exactly  even  and  brought  exactly  into  line, 
in  consequence  of  which  very  great  additional  friction  is  often 
brought  upon  the  plunger. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Bamahy, — I  would  like  to  ask  what  difference,  if 
any,  you  make  in  the  relative  diameters  of  the  pistons  there. 

Mr.  Coxe. — ^We  first  thought  it  necessary  to  make  very  accu- 
rate calculation  so  as  to  avoid  too  much  pressure,  but  we  now 
find  it  unnecessary.  We  now  make  our  water  cylinder  larger 
than  our  grease  cylinder,  and  always  have  a  greater  pressure  on 
the  grease  cylinder  than  on  the  water  cylinder,  and  we  provide 
in  the  pipe  a  plug-cock  H^  which  regulates  the  flow  of  grease 
and  prevents  any  appreciable  waste  of  it.  We  first  tried  to  use 
tallow,  but  it  would  squeeze  out.  The  fibre  in  the  fat  solved 
the  problem. 

It  is  important  that  the  plunger  should  be  turned  as  large  as 
possible,  consistent  with  its  passing  freely  through  the  packed 
cylinder. 

M7\  Kent — Is  the  plunger-rod  packed  in  the  same  way? 

Mr.  Coxe. — No,  I  have  not  gotten  that  far  yet. 

Mr.  Kent — ^Is  it  moved  by  a  rod  ? 

Mr,  Goxe, — Tes,  it  is  moved  by  a  rod. 

Mr.  Kent — Any  trouble  with  corrosion  in  the  rod  ? 

Mr.  Coxe. — No,  we  generally  use  bronze  rods. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Crane. — Among  the  best  packings  is  a  kind  called 
"  Combination  Packing"  made  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  a  square 
packing  made  up  of  canvas  and  rubber,  but  without  rubber 
back,  sometimes  called  "  Tuck's." 

A  very  important  thing  is  the  use  of  black  lead.  This  is  much 
better  when  mixed  up  in  form  of  grease  and  afterwards  thinned 
to  proper  consistency  with  oil. 

The  packing  should  be  soaked,  or  rather  covered  with  this, 
and  rods  and  plungers  covered  with  it  when  they  are  dry,  as  it 
will  not  adhere  to  a  wet  rod.  In  case  of  pump  rods  and  plungers, 
some  means  must  be  provided  to  apply  it  continuously ;  but  in 
case  there  are  small  holes  or  ports  about  any  of  the  machinery^ 
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it  sboold  be  used  judioiouslj  or  tliey  will  become  plugged  and 
closed. 

On  elevators,  accumulators,  and  tbe  general  run  of  hydraulic 
beochea,  the  application  of  the  lead  is  not  necessary  oftener  than 
once  per  day,  and  in  many  cases  once  per  week. 

For  some  kinds  of  work  a  moulded  rubber  packing  after  the 
general  design  of  the  ordinary  cup  packing  of  leather  is  ex- 
cellent. 

Mr,  A,  H,  liaynaJ. — I  have  listened  with  great  interest  to  this 
discussion,  as  at  frequent  times  in  my  professional  life  I  have 
been  brought  in  contact  with  different  classes  and  styles  of  pack- 
ing. 

The  hydraulic  packing  referred  to     -p*,^,—,,— ,■,«—_,  A 
in  the  paper  by  Mr.  Cooper  was  well     I'l     ■■  ■■        '  i ' 'i"^i'!.li;li'iii  ^  ^'*'-  ^^■ 

described    in   a  paper   read   before  ^ 

the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  of  Eng- 
land about  1870. 

There  are,  however,  some  points 
of  interest  not  mentioned  in  his 
paper  which  are  of  vital  interest  to 
us.  It  is  with  leather  as  it  is  with 
many  other  things,  there  are  many 
kinds  and  qualities  of  leather.  As 
we  have  money  that  is  no  money,  as 
we  have  wood  that  is  hardly  wood, 
so  we  have  leather  that  is  hardly  ^ 
leather  and  unfit  to  be  used  in  hy- 
draalic  packing.  For  instance,  that 
part  of  the  hide  which  is  right  over  i" 
the  neck  and  which  is  as  hard  and 
stiff  as  a  brick.  So  first  of  all  clioose 
a  good  piece  of  leather,  soft  and  pliable,  yet  strong ;  your  common 
sense  will  soon  tell  you  whicli  to  select. 

Then  again,  like  mouey,  like  the  tariff  question,  like  other 
things,  leather  has  got  two  sides.  This  (Fig.  182)  represents 
the  thickness  of  a  piece  of  leather.  A  certain  portion  of  it, 
the  upper  part  -1,  the  hair  side,  is  firm  and  solid.  The 
other  part,  /i,  is  made  up  of  fibres  running  at  right  angles  to 
it,  having  little  cohesion  and  strength.  This  part  li  should  be 
placed  against  the  rubbing  surfaces,  for  while  the  fibres  will 
wear  down,  the  part  A  will  keep  the  fibres  together.     Bat  were 
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you  to  place  the  part  A  in  contact  with  the  rubbing  surfaces, 
then  as  soon  as  wear  had  consumed  this  small  amount  of  thick- 
ness, all  the  rest  of  the  fibres  would  lose  their  support  and  fall 
to  pieces.  Not  enough  care  is  exercised  by  the  parties  making 
the  packings.  As  a  rule,  they  are  made  by  some  handy  "  Jack." 
The  superintendent  hardly  ever  pays  the  slightest  attention  to 
it.  Some  '^  second-hand  "  clerk  is  asked  to  order  the  leather, 
and  he  buys  what  he  can  buy  for  the  least  amount  of  money. 
Then  the  handy  fellow,  sometimes  the  storekeeper,  or  the 
engineer,  or  even  the  watchman,  sets  about  making  the  packing, 
never  dreaming  that  there  might  be  a  difference  which  side  is 
best  for  wear. 

There  is  another  point  of  great  importance  in  hydraulic  pack- 
ings, and  that  is  the  manner  of  making  the  grooves  which  hold 
the  packings,  so  as  properly  to  support  the  rounding  portion  of 
the  leather. 

To  illustrate,  take  the  packing  shown  in  Fig.  183,  showing  the 
usual  groove  in  the  cylinders  of  hydraulic  presses.  Tou  will 
observe  a  small  triangular  comer  space  at  (7,  which  does  not 
support  the  packing,  and  the  friction  of  the  plunger,  which  is 
great,  has  a  tendency  to  crowd  the  leather  gradually  into  this 
space,  buckling  the  leather,  breaking  it,  and  wearing  it  out 
soon. 

Fig.  184  shows  portion  of  a  piston  for  compressors  with 
hydraulic  packing,  illustrating  how  the  leather  should  be  sup- 
ported. Manufacturers  of  such  pistons  have  learned  to  pay 
the  greatest  attention  to  the  careful  making  of  the  distance 
piece  A  between  the  packings,  making  them  of  the  very  best 
material  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  sharp  edge,  generally 
using  wrought  iron,  at  times  going  so  far  even  as  to  make 
the  central  portion  of  common  iron,  welding  a  ring  of  Swedish 
iron  around  the  outside,  turning  it  as  sharp  as  possible,  and 
even  grinding  the  edges. 

The  lips  of  the  leather  are  frequently  made  too  long ;  they 
should  be  short,  carefully  cut  at  an  angle,  and  a  space  should 
be  left  behind  the  leather,  between  it  and  the  follower,  to  admit 
the  fluid  behind  the  leather  to  press  it  against  the  wearing 
surface. 

Mr.  ir.  F.  Durfee, — Mr.  Raynal  has  just  touched  on  a  point 
on  which  I  wish  to  speak.  In  boring  out  the  upper  ends  of 
hydraulic  presses  made  of  cast  iron,  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to 
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get  that  thin  cusp  which  is  represented  iu  the  last  cut  on  the 
right-hand  side  of  Mr.  Cooper's  engraTing,  sharp  eDOUgh.  It  is 
very  liable  to  crumble  and  break  away  in  the  boring  operation. 
That  has  probably  oansed  the  manufacturers  of  hydraulic 
presses  to  substitute  a  square  groove,  such  as  is  represented  at 
the  top  on  the  right-hand  side,  for  the  concave  groove  below.  I 
have  found  it  advant^eous  in  such  cases  to  put  above  the 
convex  surface  of  the  leather  packing  a  ring  of  brass.  This  ring 
of  brass  is  made  in  three  or  four  sections,  cut  before  it  is  turned 
up,  so  as  to  get  it  into  place  in  case  the  press  is  made  with  a 
solid  top.  This  ring  is  inserted  just  above  the  cup  leather,  and 
is  turned  concave  on  its  under  side.  Iu  that  way  the  very  sharp 
edge  that  Mr.  Bajnal  has  insisted  upon,  and  very  justly  so,  ss 
being  desirable,  can  be  made  without  any  diflSculty.  The  con- 
stmction  works  very  well  in  practice. 

Mr.  Charles  E.  Emery. — The  discussion  has  proved  very  in- 
structive. There  are  three  features  I  will  mention  which  may 
be  of  interest  in  this  connection.  In  regard  to  the  reduction  of 
Miction  with  increase  of  pressure  when  ordinary  packing  is 
used,  in  stuffing-boses,  it  may  be  remembered  that  for  some 
years  I  have  recommended,  in  making  engine  tests,  that  the 
stnffing-boxes  containing  flexible  packing  be  slacked  off  before 
taking  friction  diagrams.  I 
have  taken  friction  diagrams 
with  small  engines  which 
showed  that  tlie  apparent 
friction  of  the  engine  was 
much  more  than  the  joint 
friction  of  the  engine  and 
load  when  tried  with  the  dy- 
namometer, which  was  traced 
to  the  use  of  flexible  packing. 

In  the  design  of  the  dy- 
namite guns,  considerable 
difficulty  was  found  in  ob- 
taining a  packing  which 
would  be  tight  under  a 
thousand  pounds  pressure. 
Ordinary  leather  packings 
were  made  in  the  various  forms,  and  with  all  the  care  to 
get  a  sharp  packing  edge  and  other  features  spoken  of  here, 
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but  they  would  persistently  leak.  Mr.  George  H.  Reynolds 
finally  insisted  that  the  air  went  through  the  pores  of  the 
leather,  and  put  in  double  cup  leathers  facing  toward  each  other, 
and  provided  a  pressure  of  oil  between  the  leathers,  which,  as 
a  whole,  acted  as  a  stuffing-box.  (See  Fig.  185.)  The  effect  was 
that  the  oil  under  pressure  kept  the  leathers  out,  stopped  the 
pores,  lubricated  the  rods  and  stopped  the  air  leak. 

Some  here  may  remember  an  idea  of  mine  in  connection  with 
reducing  the  apparent  friction  of  cup  leathers.  For  a  hydraulic 
ram  used  as  a  straining  press  for  a  testing  machine,  I  arranged 
to  revolve  the  ram  at  a  much  greater  velocity  than  the  movement 
of  translation  when  the  two  motions  combined,  exactly  like 
pushing  a  fly-wheel  along  a  shaft.  We  all  know  that  if  a  loose 
fly-wheel  be  revolved,  a  man  can  push  it  longitudinally  with  his 
heel.  The  slightest  force  will  move  a  weight  one  way,  when  the 
same  is  already  in  motion,  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  the 
motion  desired.  I  reduced  the  apparent  friction  of  the  ram 
longitudinally  in  the  same  way ;  that  is,  by  making  the  motion 
of  revolution  so  great  that  very  little  difference  of  pressure  was 
required  in  the  other  direction  to  overcome  the  friction.  The 
plan  was  to  have  been  adopted  on  the  Government  machine  in 
case  the  A.  H.  Emery  special  features  failed,  which,  of  course, 
they  did  not. 

There  is  still  another  point  which  will  be  appreciated  by  those 
who  have  had  experience  with  cup  leathers  in  elevator  work. 
Some  years  ago,  in  attending  to  some  work  of  this  kind,  it 
occurred  to  me  that  the  idea  of  running  the  points  of  the 
leathers  over  holes  was  ridiculous,  and  I  had  some  external  cup 
leathers  made,  through  which  a  plain  piston  entered  ag.ainst  the 
pressure,  and  by  means  of  external  cup  leathers,  combined  with 
leathers  formed  on  the  piston  itself,  a  perfect  valve  was  made, 
in  which  the  pressure  was  always  on  the  points  of  the  leathers, 
without  any  holes  whatever.  (See  Fig.  1S6.)  You  will  find  that 
in  this  way  valves  can  be  made  very  much  more  satisfactory 
than  by  the  system  of  cup  leathers  riding  over  small  holes.  I 
probably  patented  the  plan,  but  no  more  work  of  that  kind 
coming  in,  the  matter  was  not  followed  up. 

Mr,  Wm.  Kent, — I  would  like  to  ask  if  any  one  can  tell  us  how 
the  plungers  for  those  large  compressing  apparatus  used  in  steel 
works  are  packed,  such  as  at  Cramp's  and  at  Bethlehem,  where 
these  tremendous  pressures  are  used  for  compressing  steel. 
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No.  579—103. 

Will  there  be  any  difference  in  the  size  of  the  chimnej  required,  when  the 
boilers  are  the  ordinary  tubular  type,  or  of  some  of  the  water-tube  forms  ? 

Mr,  Theo,  F,  Scheffler. — ^In  my  opinion,  there  should  be  a  dif- 
ference in  the  area,  due  to  the  difference  in  extra  length  of  hori- 
zontal smoke  flue  ;  that  is,  the  number  of  times  the  smoke 
travels  the  length  of  the  boiler  before  getting  to  the  chimney. 
Otherwise  there  should  be  no  difference  in  the  size  of  the 
chimney,  other  than  the  difference  in  the  horse-power  between  a 
certain  size  tubular  boiler  and  a  certain  size  water-tube  boiler, 
as  the  case  may  be.  The  area  of  the  chimney  in  both  cases 
should  be  determined  from  the  quantity  of  coal  likely  to  be  con- 
sumed per  hour  per  horse  power,  and  by  the  difference  of 
horizontal  smoke  flue.  The  height  of  the  chimney  being  usually 
first  determined,  on  account  of  local  considerations,  such  as  the 
by-laws  of  local  authorities,  the  area  at  the  smallest  point  of 
chimney  may  be  found.  When  a  tubular  boiler  has  a  third 
return  flue  over  the  boiler,  the  combined  lengths  of  the  three 
horizontal  flues  may  be  longer  than  the  combined  length  of  hori- 
zontal flues  in  a  water-tube  boiler  of  the  same  horse  power. 
Where  there  is  a  greater  length  of  horizontal  flue,  a  greater 
chimney  area  is  advisable.  The  proportionate  effect  of  great 
length  of  external  flues  may  be  allowed  for  where  a  flue  circuit  of 
100  feet  is  taken  as  unity,  and  a  proportionate  additional  area 
of  chimney  must  be  allowed  accordingly. 

As  an  illustration,  we  will  take  a  boiler  of  80  H.  P.  and  a  coal 
consumption  of  -iOO  lbs.  per  hour,  with  a  third  return  flue  over 
boiler,  and  the  combined  length  of  horizontal  flues  50  feet,  and 
the  stack  sO  feet  high.  The  formula  for  above  would  be  as 
follows : 

A  =  —;J^  ^  1.076. 
V  H 

Where  A  =  area  of  chimney  shaft  in  square  inches  at  top  or 

in  smallest  part ; 
C  =  number  of  pounds  of  coal  consumed  per  hour ; 
//  —  height  of  chimney  in  feet  above  grates ;  and 
1.076  =  constant  for  horizontal  flue  50  feet  long ;  and 
12  =  constant. 
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Example : 

A  =      '        -r-  1.076  =  498  square  inches, 

which  is  the  area  of  chimney  at  smallest  part  in  square  inches. 

In  the  case  of  the  water-tube  boiler,  if  the  horizontal  flue  was 
only  25  feet  long,  then  the  above  would  be  divided  by  1.152 
instead  of  1.076,  which  would  give  465  square  inches  for  smallest 
area  of  chimney  for  the  water-tube  boiler,  making  a  difference 
of  33  square  inches  between  the  tubular  and  water-tube  boilers. 
If  we  reversed  the  conditions — ^that  is  to  say,  the  tubular  boiler 
has  the  horizontal  smoke  flue  25  feet  long,  and  the  water-tube 
boiler  flue  50  feet  long — then  the  area  for  the  water-tube  boiler 
chimney  would  be  49$  square  inches  and  the  tubular  boiler  465 
square  inches.  It  will  be  observed  by  the  above  formula  that  if 
the  conditions  of  both  types  of  boilers  are  exactly  the  same,  then 
the  area  of  the  chimney  will  be  the  same  at  the  smallest  point. 
But  in  the  case  of  the  tubular  boiler  in  the  first  condition,  the 
length  of  the  horizontal  flue  was  taken  at  the  maximum  length, 
/.  e.,  with  the  third  return  flue  over  the  boiler ;  whereas  the 
tubular  boiler  in  ordinary  practice  only  has  two  turns,  which 
would  amount  to  about  30  feet 

The  writer  cannot  say  for  a  positive  fact  that  all  water-tube 
boilers  have  a  longer  horizontal  flue  than  the  ordinary  tubular 
boiler,  but  knows  that  on  several  different  makes  of  water- 
tube  boilers  they  are  somewhat  longer,  but  not  enough  longer 
to  choke  the  draught  if  the  chimney  should  be  calculated 
without  taking  into  consideration  the  length  of  the  horizontal 
flue  or  the  number  of  turns  the  smoke  may  have  made  in  getting 
to  the  chimney. 

Mr.  W.  0.  Webber, — The  size  of  the  chimney  would  depend 
on  the  area  of  the  flues,  in  the  tubular  type  of  boiler,  and  a 
larger  allowance  should  be  made  for  the  tubular  boiler,  in 
regard  to  friction  through  the  tubes,  than  for  the  water-tube 
type ;  but  both  should  be  figured  according  to  the  horse-power, 
and  under  the  same  conditions. 

Jfr.  W.  B.  Levari. — I  would  like  to  say  that  this  question  of 
chimneys  and  boilers  seems  to  be  rather  mixed.  I  was  called 
in  to  look  at  four  100  H.  P.  boilers  connected  to  a  chimney 
48  inches  in  diameter  and  150  feet  high.  The  maker  of  the 
boilers  and  the  engineer  in  charge  asserted  that  the  chimney 
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had  all  it  could  do  to  supply  those  boilers  with  draught.  When 
I  looked  the  matter  over  I  could  not  understand  why  the  chim- 
neys should  be  limited  to  those  four  boilers ;  and  the  result  was, 
after  a  careful  examination,  I  stated  that  they  could  put  in  four 
more  boilers  of  the  same  dimensions,  which  they  did.  The 
chimney,  according  to  the  published  tables,  would  only  be 
available  for  480  H.  P.,  but  up  to  this  time  boilers  of  1200 
H.  P.  are  connected  to  it,  so  that  the  question  of  horse- 
power of  chimneys  as  per  published  tables  seems  not  to  be 
understood.  If  we  take  the  rules  as  laid  down  by  Box,  Peclet, 
Briggs,  or  Kent — Kent's  horse-power  tables  come  nearer  to  the 
results  as  shown  by  practice.     He  says  800  H.  P. 

I  have  found  in  my  practice,  extending  over  thirty  years,  that 
all  the  theoretical  and  scientific  refinements  are  useless  in 
determining  the  velocity  of  the  draught  and  the  power  of  chim- 
neys. The  circumstances  and  conditions  are  so  complex  and 
uncertain  in  actual  practice  that  no  theoretical  formula  can  be 
expected  to  give  results  even  approximately  correct  under  all 
circumstances  and  conditions  when  in  actual  use,  which  are  con- 
tinually varying.  To  undertake  and  to  determine  the  exact 
pressure  or  densities  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  chimney  in 
order  to  arrive  at  the  average  pressure  and  density  at  a  given 
barometrical  pressure,  especially  wh^n  this  pressure  varies  from 
day  to  day,  is  a  useless  waste  of  time. 

The  direction  of  the  wind  has  a  very  decided  effect  upon  the 
draught :  when  it  blows  strongly  into  the  ash-pit  of  the  furnace 
it  may  greatly  increase  the  draught,  and  when  it  blows  from 
the  asli-pit  it  may  lessen  the  draught,  or  the  motive  force  of  the 
preponderating  column  of  cold  air ;  also  the  condition  of  the 
atmosphere  loaded  with  moisture,  as  well  as  the  angle  of  chim- 
ney top,  and  many  other  uncertain  circumstances.  What  we  do 
know  is,  that  if  we  wish  to  double  the  force  of  the  draught  of  a 
given  chimney,  we  must  quadruple  the  height. 

Mr.  Will  id  m  Kviif. — Water-tube  boilers  generally  have  a  larger 
ratio  of  heating  to  grate  surface  than  ordinary  tubular  boilers, 
consequently  a  smaller  grate  surface  for  a  given  horse-power, 
and  require  to  have  the  coal  burned  at  a  greater  rate  per  square 
foot  of  grate  surface.  This  requires  a  greater  force  of  draught, 
which  may  be  obtained  by  a  taller  chimnev.  A  plain  tubular 
boiler  with  4-inch  tubes  may  give  satisfactory  results  with  a 
chimney  40  feet  high,  or  even  less,  but  a  water-tube  boiler  of  the 

39 
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type  in  which  the  gases  cross  the  tubes  at  right  angles  and  are 
reversed  in  direction  two  or  three  times  should  have  a  chimney 
not  less  than  80  feet  high.  Of  course  for  a  given  horse-power 
the  taller  chimney  will  require  the  less  sectional  area,  the  area 
approximately  varying  inversely  as  the  square  root  of  the  height 

Mr.  Echley  B.  Coxe. — I  want  to  say  one  word  upon  this  subject. 
In  fixing  the  size  of  the  flue,  what  we  should  have  in  mind  is  to 
allow  sufficient  air  to  pass  through  the  furnace  to  bum  the  coal. 
That  is  what  is  to  be  done.  You  should  know  the  pressure 
under  the  grate  and  at  the  exit ;  in  some  of  our  boilers  we  have 
got  to  choke  the  draught,  while  in  all  of  our  old-fashioned  cylinder 
boilers,  which  are  not  of  the  best  style  (we  have  put  mud  drums 
under  them,  and  a  water-tube  boiler  behind),  we  sometimes  put 
a  blower  in  the  stack,  which  accomplishes  what  one  of  our 
members  has  done  by  using  a  suction  fan  and  drawing  air  into 
the  stack. 

You  want  to  get  the  velocity  that  will  take  all  the  products  of 
combustion  away  and  just  enough  to  allow  the  boilers  to  absorb 
the  heat  that  you  develop  in  your  furnace.  It  is  also  an  important 
point  for  you  not  to  have  your  draught  so  strong  that  you  draw 
your  carbonic  oxide  out  before  it  has  time  to  combine  with  the 
free  oxygen  mixed  with  the  products  of  combustion.  It  seems 
to  me  there  is  no  formulae  that  will  tell  you  how  high  your  stack 
ought  to  be  until  you  know  how  much  power  it  takes  to  get  the 
air  from  the  furnace  grate  to  the  stack,  and  that  varies  with  the 
construction  and  setting  of  the  boiler.  This  is  the  reason  I 
think  all  these  calculations  are  not  reliable. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Levari, — ^We  have  had  this  experience  in  Philadel- 
phia where  there  were  connected  three  100  H.  P.  boilers  to 
a  stack  72  inches  in  diameter  and  125  feet  high.  They  could 
only  get  200^  temperature.  It  was  re-lined,  reducing  the  diam- 
eter to  42  inches,  and  they  are  now  getting  420^.  So  this  shows 
you  can  make  a  chimney  too  big  as  well  as  too  small.  These 
are  facts,  and  they  are  stubborn  arguments. 

No.  579-104. 

What  is  the  best  form  of  cylinder  lubricator  for  engines  cariying  140  pounds  of 
steam  pressure,  or  over? 

Mr.  W.  F.  Mattes, — It  may  be  interesting  to  the  members  to 
have  their  attention  called  to  some  experiments  made  in  this 
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matter  of  lubricating  at  high  pressure.  I  refer  to  the  importance 
of  delivering  cylinder  oil  into  the  steam  pipe  or  steam  chest  in 
the  form  of  a  finely  divided  spray,  instead  of  large  drops  or  a 
small  continuous  stream,  which  has  been  repeatedly  noticed  by 
experimenters  and  has  been  commented  upon  in  engineering 
publications  and  discussions.  But  for  various  reasons  it  has  re- 
ceived very  little  attention  in  the  way  of  practical  application 
from  either  the  makers  or  users  of  lubricating  devices.  One 
chief  reason  for  this  neglect  has  undoubtedly  been  the  absence 
from  the  market  of  any  satisfactory  device  for  accomplishing  a 
proper  preparation  of  the  oil,  and  another  has  been  the  general 
lack  of  definite  information  on  the  subject  among  engineers.  In 
some  preliminary  experiments  made  several  years  ago,  illustrated 
in  the  following  figure,  there  is  shown  a  steam  pipe  7  inches  in 


Fig.  187. 

diameter  leading  from  the  boilers  to  a  large  compound  pumping 
engine.  On  the  vertical  portion  of  the  pipe,  at  positions  shown 
approximately  by  A  and  J5,  were  attached  two  lubricators,  one  of 
them  being  of  a  well-known  type,  in  which  the  oil  passes  upward 
in  large  drops  through  water,  and  is  then  floated  over  through 
the  connection  to  the  main  steam  pipe.  The  other  lubricator  was 
an  experimental  design,  arranged  to  spray  the  oil  in  steam  before 
feeding  into  the  pipe.  On  the  under  side  of  the  horizontal  por- 
tion of  the  pipe  at  ('  was  tapped  a  small  tube,. running  the  upper 
end  of  the  tube  to  within  two  inches  of  the  top  of  the  bore  of 
the  steam  pipe,  and  connecting  the  lower  end  with  a  pet  cocL 
Under  the  pet  cock  was  placed  a  small  piece  of  wrought  iron, 
having  the  upper  surface  brought  to  an  ordinary  bright  finish, 
with  all  greasiness  carefully  removed.     Next,  with  the  engine  at 
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work  and  the  cold-drop  lubricator  at  A  feeding  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  business,  the  pet  cock  at  G  was  opened  for  several 
minutes  and  a  jet  of  steam  allowed  to  impinge  upon  the  bright 
surface  of  the  wrought  iron,  after  which  the  latter  was  examined 
in  vain  for  any  evidence  of  lubrication.  On  the  contrary,  the 
bright  surface  invariably  rusted  as  soon  as  it  dried.  In  sharp 
contrast  with  this  result,  whenever  the  experiment  was  tried  by 
shutting  off  the  cold-drop  lubricator  at  A  and  starting  the  hot- 
spray  lubricator  at  5,  the  iron  surface  would  promptly  gather 
grease  and  refuse  to  rust.  The  evidence  was  unmistakable  that 
in  the  first  instance  the  oil  travelled  sluggishly  along  the  bottom 
of  the  pipe,  oozing  from  every  joint,  while  in  the  second  it  com- 
mingled promptly  and  thoroughly  with  the  steam,  and  so  neces- 
sarily reached  every  part  of  the  engine  touched  by  the  steam. 

Mr.  Wm.  0.  Webber, — The  best  cylinder  lubricator  for  engines 
carrying  140  lbs.  of  steam  is  the  style  of  sight  feed  lubrica- 
tor which  is  piped  to  side  of  the  steam  pipe  above  the  throttle, 
and  directly  operated  by  the  condensing  and  siphoning  action 
of  the  steam,  and  preferably  those  where  the  drop  of  oil  lifts 
through  a  glass  tube  similar  to  a  water  gauge. 

No.  579—105. 

What  are  the  maximum  safe  speeds  for  hoisting  and  traversing  in  an  overhead 
travelling-crane  in  a  machine  shop  ? 

J//'.  W/n.  0.  Webber. — We  believe  those  in  use  by  the  Pond 
Machine  Tool  Co.,  on  the  Shaw  electric  crane  in  Plainfield,  N.  J., 
are  probably  the  maximum  safe  speeds  for  hoisting  and  carry- 
ing, for  overhead  cranes.     These  we  understand  to  be  : 

Longitudinal  traverse 400  feet. 

Greatest  trolley  traverse 200  feet. 

Hoisting  speed 50  feet  per  minute. 

No.  579—106. 

Is  there  any  advantage  in  using  a  circulating  device  for  the  water  inside  a 
boiler,  particularly  of  the  three-furnace  Scotch  form  ? 

Mr,  John  H.  Cooper, — There  is  great  advantage,  because  the 
boiling  of  water  that  lies  below  fire  is  a  very  slow  process. 
The  boiler  plates  are  liable  to  be  very  unequally  heated  and 
expanded  to  do  this,  and  are  for  this  reason  strained  toward 
rupture,  and  made  to  leak  often  very  badly  at  the  joints. 
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Experience  with  this  type  of  boiler  has  shown  that  the  water 
lies  cold  and  still  beneath  the  furnaces,  and  serious  leaks  have 
occurred  at  the  joints  in  this  region. 

To  fire  up  one  of  these  boilers  from  cold  water  to  high  press- 
ure steam,  without  overstraining  of  the  parts  that  lie  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  extreme  changes  of  temperature,  requires  careful  manage- 
ment and  plenty  of  time. 

It  is  just  here  that  forced  circulation  of  the  water  helps  to 
promote  and  maintain  the  necessary  equalization  of  tempera- 
ture, by  which  strains  are  avoided. 

An  auxiliary  boiler  is  sometimes  used  for  heating  the  water 
in  boilers  of  the  type  referred  to,  by  transferring  the  heat  of 
its  steam  to  the  water  in  its  lowest  part  by  means  of  an  injector 
to  which  the  name  of  Hydrokineter  has  been  given. 

This  instrument  is  located,  in  a  convenient  water  space,  below 
the  furnace  tubes,  and  is  also  connected  with  the  steam  space 
of  its  own  boiler,  so  that  at  all  times  the  cooler  waters  in  its 
lowest  part  may  receive  heat  and  motion  from  the  steam  above 
the  water  line,  and  thus  maintain  as  near  a  uniform  temperature 
as  possible  under  the  unnatural  conditions  of  fire  and  water 
which  exist  in  this  type  of  steam  generator. 

The  ordinary  form  of  feed-pump  may  be  used  for  the  purpose 
of  aiding  circulation,  by  connecting  its  suction  pipe  to  the 
shell  of  the  boiler,  a  short  distance  below  the  lowest  water  line, 
and  its  discharge  pipe  to  the  shell,  on  a  level  with  the  bottom 
of  the  boiler  at  its  coolest  place. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Raynal, — I  have  tried  the  circulating  apparatus  of 
Mr.  Wm.  Craig,  of  this  city,  and  found  it  very  efficient.  It  con- 
sists of  an  injector  nozzle  placed  in  the  feed-pipe  between  the 
feed-pump  and  the  boilers,  which  picks  up  an  induced  current 
of  water  from  the  bottom  of  the  boiler,  discharging  it  with  the 
feed-water  in  the  upper  part,  thus  creating  a  circulation,  con- 
tinuous while  the  boiler  is  being  fed.  This  system  is  extensively 
used  in  New  York  harbor.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co. 
has  it  attached  to  the  boilers  of  every  tug  and  ferry-boat  of  their 
service. 

I  used  it  recently  on  the  boilers  of  the  U.  S.  cruiser  Bancroft, 
and  am  convinced  that  the  good  circulation  of  the  water  in  these 
boilers  during  the  trials  was  an  important  factor  in  the  excellent 
results  produced. 

Engineers  in  need  of  such  devices  will  do  well  to  investigate 
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this  apparatus,  and  will,  I  am  sure,  obtain  good  results  from  its 
use. 

No.  579—107. 

Is  there  any  best  way  to  jrroup  the  tubes  over  the  cylindrical  furnace  of  a 
Scotch  boiler  ? 

Mr.  John  H.  Cooper, — The  arrangement  of  tubes  should  be  in 
vertical  rows,  with  ample  circulation  space  for  water  and  nascent 
steam  between  them.  Their  attachments  to  the  boiler  head  and 
"  back  connection,"  to  which  also  the  furnace  tubes  are  secured, 
should  be  such  as  to  give  ample  elasticity  to  accommodate  the 
differing  expansions,  as  it  is  well  known,  the  upper  part  of  the 
furnace,  when  the  boiler  is  steaming,  is  longer  than  the  lower 
part  of  the  same,  and  the  upper  tubes  of  each  group  expand 
more  than  the  lower  ones ;  for  whatever  be  the  differences  of 
length  of  these  parts,  due  to  difference  of  temperature,  the 
plates  to  which  they  are  fastened  must  suffer  distortion,  cause 
leaks  at  their  joints,  and  become  crystallized  where  molecular 
disturbance  occurs  from  bending. 

No.  579—108. 

Will  a  forced  circulation  of  air  under  a  floor  near  the  ground  prevent  decay  of 
the  wood- work  and  floor  timbers  ? 

Mr.  TT.  IF.  Dingee, — I  can  report  two  cases  showing  that 
floors  near  the  ground  decay  from  lack  of  ventilation,  and  if  the 
usual  air-holes  are  insufficient  for  this  purpose  a  proper  supply 
of  air  must  be  furnished  artificially,  or  the  timbers  will  mould 
and  rot.  Some  years  since,  in  trying  to  season  lumber  in  a  tight 
brick  kiln  with  ventilation  at  the  top  and  steam  pipes  below, 
we  found  that  the  lumber  would  mould  and  the  walls  be  stream- 
ing with  moisture ;  but  a  current  of  air  from  a  fan  taking  its 
supply  from  over  the  boilers  prevented  this  and  kept  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  kiln  dry.  This  experience  leads  the  writer  to  place 
confidence  in  an  artificial  current  for  the  purpose  above  men- 
tioned. 

The  second  example  is  in  this  city,  where  the  lower  floor  of  a 
brick  building,  50  feet  by  200  feet,  erected  two  years  ago,  has 
rotted  out.  This  floor  was  3  feet  above  the  original  ground  level, 
the  foundation  walls  had  the  usual  air  openings,  and  after  the 
building  was   erected  these  were  protected,  and  the  outside 
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grade  raised  to  correspond  with  the  floor.  The  joists  were  3 
inch  by  12  inch  Southern  pine,  and  the  floor  a  double  one  of 
2-inch  flooring,  the  upper  being  oak.  There  was  a  slight  escape 
of  steam  from  a  pipe  located  below  the  floor,  that  kept  the  wood- 
work damp.  New  joists  and  the  lower  floor  have  been  put  in, 
and  a  current  of  air  from  a  small  fan  discharged  at  different 
points  under  it,  with  the  hope  that  this  precaution  will  prevent 
a  recurrence  of  this  costly  experience. 

Mr.  C  e/.  H.  Wiiodhury. — The  fungus  growth  known  as  dry-rot 
seems  to  be  cultivated  rather  by  the  dampness  than  by  the 
actual  contact  of  water.  I  have  seen  timber  used  for  bracing 
purposes  against  a  ledge  in  the  wheel-pit  of  a  mill,  where  there 
were  fissures  through  which  flowed  small  streams  of  water. 
"While  the  wet  end  of  the  timber  remained  sound,  the  portion  of 
the  timber  back  from  the  end  rotted  very  freely.  I  have  seen 
the  under  portion  of  the  floor  of  a  mill  which  was  about  two  to 
three  feet  above  the  earth  and  where  holes  were  left  in  the  stone- 
work of  the  underpinning.  In  those  holes  were  laid  6-inch 
drain  pipe  as  a  finish,  and  there  was  a  general  ventilation  ob- 
tained by  the  outside  air  passing  through  them  into  this  low 
space  under  the  floor,  from  which  the  air  was  exhausted  by  con- 
necting the  space  with  a  picker  room,  where  the  blowers  in  the 
pickers  forced  air  from  the  picker  room  to  the  dust  flue,  and 
this  circulation  of  air  at  once  stopped  the  sweating  on  the 
und^  side  of  the  floors.  When  cold  weather  came  on  it  was 
supposed  that  it  would  be  very  desirable  to  prevent  the  circula- 
tion of  the  outside  air  under  the  first  floor,  and  the  holes  were 
closed  with  plugs.  It  was  found  in  a  very  short  time  that  the 
timber  underneath  was  sweating  again,  and  the  circulation  of 
air  was  resumed  again  and  has  been  kept  up  tD  this  day  without 
any  decay. 

Another  form  of  this  question  was,  I  believe,  made  a  subject 
of  a  topical  discussion  at  an  early  meeting  of  this  Society.  The 
question  was  whether  a  proper  circulation  of  air  would  stop  dry- 
rot.  It  appears  to  have  been  stated  that  if  the  generation  of 
the  germs  producing  dry-rot  is  once  started,  it  is  a  very 
difficult  thing  to  stop  it.  It  does  not  appear  to  me  that  the 
mere  change  of  condition  possil)le  to  be  applied  to  a  building, 
such  as  the  circulation  of  air,  would  stop  it  after  that  growth 
was  once  begun,  although  it  might  retard  it.  There  is  a  method 
of  treating  wood,  by  one  of  the  well-known  preserving  processes. 
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which  consists  in  heating  the  wood  to  a  temperature  of  about 
350°  by  heated  air  under  pressure  in  a  closed  drum,  or  chamber, 
and  in  that  way  driving  out  a  slight  part  of  the  moisture  ;  but  it 
cannot  all  be  removed  from  the  wood,  and,  as  there  is  no  circula- 
tion of  air  through  the  drum,  it  merely  throws  the  moisture  and 
the  gums  from  the  inside  to  the  outside  of  the  cellulose  cells 
forming  the  wood,  and  by  that  process  it  is  stated  that  the  wood 
is  sterilized  and  is  no  longer  a  proper  generating  place  for  the 
growth  of  various  kinds  of  mould  and  decay,  and,  in  fact,  each 
fibre  of  the  wood  is  mummified.  Whether  this  hypothesis  is 
accepted  or  not  as  the  correct  one,  it  is  well  known  that  vulcan- 
ized wood  will  resist  decay  to  an  extraordinary  extent.  Even 
such  woods  as  spruce,  which  is  very  susceptible  to  dry-rot 
under  exposure  to  dampness,  will  last  for  a  great  many  years, 
even  in  damp  and  swampy  places  The  objections  to  most  of 
the  wood-preserving  processes  are  that  they  consist  of  a  solu- 
tion which  is  applied  to  or  forced  into  the  timber,  something 
which  will  only  result  in  giving  antiseptic  properties  until  it  is 
removed  either  by  moisture  or  by  exposure  to  the  water,  when 
the  wood  will  rot  quite  as  readily  as  previous  to  treatment. 

Mr.  W,  F,  Durfee. — It  is  within  my  knowledge  that  in  a  build- 
ing erected  in  a  Western  city  some  few  years  ago,  the  roof  tim- 
bers were  left  rough,  and  were  cased  up  with  pine  boards 
painted  to  imitate  oak,  and  the  final  result  in  an  artistic  point 
of  view  was  very  satisfactory ;  but  after  two  or  three  years  it 
was  accidentally  discovered  that  the  whole  of  the  timber  work  of 
this  roof  was  so  rotten  as  to  be  unsafe,  occasioned  simply  because 
no  proper  allowance  had  been  made  for  ventilation.  It  has 
always  been  my  practice  to  leave  an  inch  of  space  on  either  side 
of  floor  timbers  where  they  enter  walls,  for  ventilation.  I  have 
known  instances  where  the  timbers  had  become  rotten  and  the 
whole  of  the  floors  had  to  be  re-laid  simply  from  neglecting  to 
ventilate  the  ends  of  the  timbers  and  thus  keep  them  from 
sweating  or  fermenting. 

No.  579—109. 

Have  you  auj  facts  to  show  tbat  there  is  a  molecular  change  in  metals  when 
their  temperature  is  raised  or  lowered  ? 

M)\  ir.  L.  Cheiiey, — It  has  become  the  practice  of  at  least  one 
manufacturer  of  straight-edges,  to  draw  them  to  a  straw  color 
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after  hardening,  instead  of  laying  them  away  to  season  before 
finishing ;  this  manufacturer  claims  that  he  thus  accomplishes 
in  a  few  minutes  all  that  was  formerly  accomplished  by  months 
of  seasoning,  and  that  no  further  practical  change  takes  place. 

I  have  noticed  in  my  own  work  that  fine  steel  cutting  tools, 
when  being  brought  to  a  finish  by  filing,  do  not  resist  the  action 
of  the  file  nearly  as  much  if  they  are  heated  to  as  high  a  point 
as  will  allow  them  to  be  handled. 

Mr,  IF.  B.  Levan, — I  think  if  you  refer  to  the  minutes  of  our 
Cleveland  meeting  you  will  find  this  subject  was  very  tlior- 
oughly  discussed  in  regard  to  springs  there. 

No.  579—110. 

Have  you  any  data  as  to  earth-work  dams  which  would  suggest  the  factor  of 
safety  with  whicli  they  have  been  built  ? 

Mr.  John  M.  Goodell. — George  Stephenson  is  said  to  have  re- 
marked that  in  engineering  more  is  to  be  learned  from  failures 
than  successes,  and  in  hydraulic  engineering  this  is  apparently 
too  true.  An  examination  of  earthen  reservoir  and  canal  walls 
which  have  failed  more  or  less  completely  shows  that  in  most 
if  not  all  cases  the  accidents  were  not  due  to  errors  in  the  stati- 
cal design,  but  to  faulty  details.  The  physical  properties  of 
earth  compel  the  adoption  of  cross-sections  which  are  ample  to 
resist  any  hydrostatic  pressures  that  may  be  exerted,  so  the 
true  factor  of  safety  of  an  earth  dam  is  hardly  a  measurable 
quantity.     A  consideration  of  a  few  failures  will  show  this. 

The  disastrous  failure  of  the  South  Fork  dam  above  Johns- 
town, Penn  ,  is  an  instance  of  a  structure  having  a  great  factor  of 
safety  statically,  which,  however,  twice  gave  way.  It  was  com- 
pleted early  in  1853,  and  comprised  what  would  now  be  called  a 
rockfiU  section,  72  feet  high,  and  100  feet  on  its  base,  approxi- 
mately, forming  the  down-stream  portion,  with  the  cross-section 
of  a  right-angled  triangle.  Against  this  was  a  core  wall  of  slate 
rock  3  feet  thick  on  top  and  30  feet,  more  or  less,  on  the  bottom, 
while  above  this,  and  forming  the  up-stream  portion,  was  an 
impervious  section  of  good  earth  and  puddle  having  a  well- 
paved  slope  of  two  to  one.  This  dam  was  examined  after  the 
last  failure  by  James  B.  Francis,  W.  E.  Worthen,  M.  J.  Becker, 
and  A.  Fteley,  as  a  committee  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil 
Engineers,  and  pronounced  by  them  to  be  thoroughly  built  and 
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capable  of  resisting  successfully  the  pressure  of  the  water  in  the 
reservoir.  Its  factor  of  safety  was  very  large,  yet  it  failed  twice 
at  least — once  on  account  of  a  defect  in  the  foundation  of  the 
culvert,  and  the  last  time  on  account  of  an  insufficient  spillway. 
An  insufficient  spillway  is  also  said  to  have  been  the  cause  of  the 
recent  failure  of  the  Pecos  Eiver  dam  a  few  miles  above  Eddv, 
N.  M.,  although  I  am  informed  that  in  this  case  there  was  ample 
way  for  any  ordinary  run-off,  and  that  the  wash-out  was  due  to 
an  exceptional  rainfall  or  cloud-burst. 

Another  recent  failure  of  an  earth  dam  of  more  than  ample 
statical  security  occurred  a  few  months  ago  at  Portland,  Me. 
Here  the  dam  or  reservoir  wall  was  constructed  of  good  material 
well  consolidated.  An  overflow  pipe  ran  down  through  this 
embankment  from  the  high  water  level  on  the  inside  to  near  the 
outer  toe,  where  it  was  connected  with  a  drain  to  a  sewer.  Frost 
probably  loosened  the  concrete  facing  at  the  mouth  of  this  pipe, 
so  that  water  could  flow  down  the  exterior  and  thus  soften  and 
eat  away  the  earth.  The  overflow  pipe  was  not  provided  with 
cut-off  walls,  nor  was  there  a  core  wall  in  the  dam,  consequently 
there  was  nothing  to  hinder  the  washout  after  the  first  leak 
began. 

Although  a  few  engineers  are  opposed  to  core  walls,  an  occur- 
rence at  a  little  reservoir  dam  in  Central  Massachusetts  con- 
vinced the  writer  of  their  utility.  Early  one  spring  this  dam 
was  discovered  to  be  leaking  badly  just  below  the  top.  After 
the  water  had  been  drawn  down  it  was  found  that  the  solid 
"  frost-bitten  "  top  had  apparently  been  loosened  by  the  ice,  or 
from  some  other  cause,  so  as  to  allow  a  thin  film  of  water  to 
pass  between  it  and  the  top  of  the  core  wall,  which  prevented 
the  percolation  from  extending  to  any  serious  depth.  It  did 
not  take  the  engineer  in  charge  very  long  to  build  that  core  wall 
up  to  within  a  foot  of  the  top  of  the  dam,  as  he  is  pretty  certain 
that  but  for  its  presence  the  dam  would  have  been  washed  out 
before  the  leak  was  discovered. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  cite  more  instances  where  earth 
dams  having  a  large  statical  factor  of  safety  were  imperilled  by 
faulty  details ;  this,  however,  is  hardly  in  place  in  a  brief  dis- 
cussion. In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Society  to  dam  No.  5  of  the  Boston  water-works,  designed  by 
Desmond  FitzGerald,  under  the  direction  of  City  Engineer 
William  Jackson.     In  tliis  dam,  which  was  fuUv  illustrated  in 
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the  Engineenruj  Record  of  November  4,  1893,  is  embodied  the 
wealth  of  experience  and  knowledge  acquired  in  the  construction 
of  a  number  of  similar  dams  for  the  Boston  Water  Board,  and 
the  structure  is  therefore  of  much  interest  to  hydraulic  en- 
gineers. 

No.  579—111. 

Has  any  one  tried  sand-blasting  as  a  method  to  produce  a  surface  on  cast-iron 
before  nickel-plating  ? 

Mr.  W.  L.  Cheney. — This  method  has  been  tried  by  a  concern 
in  Meriden,  Conn.,  and  abandoned. 

It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  there  were  two  factions  in  the  fac- 
tory where  this  was  tried,  one  of  which,  it  is  reported,  desired 
that  the  method  should  succeed,  and  vice  versa. 

No.  579—112. 

Is  there  any  better  method  than  japaiiniug  to  protect  steel  from  corroding  ? 

Mr.  John  T,  Haivkim. — The  little  experimental  experience  in 
this  matter  which  I  have  to  offer  tends  to  substantiate  what  the 
question  somewhat  supposes,  rather  than  to  point  out  anything 
better  than  japanning  for  the  purpose  named. 

There  are  so  many  different  conditions  under  which  steel  and 
iron  are  exposed  to  corrosive  agencies,  that,  possibly,  some 
others  than  those  mentioned  might  exhibit  japanning  as  less 
effective  than  it  seems  to  have  been  under  the  conditions 
named ;  which,  however,  would  seem  to  provide  as  great  a 
facility  for,  or  tendency  to,  corrosion  as  any  that  may  be  named 
in  every  day  practical  operations. 

In  lithographic  printing  machines  there  is  used  a  set  of 
rollers  for  depositing  a  film  of  moisture  upon  the  stone  or  plate. 
These  rollers  are  made  with  a  lieavv  metallic  core,  covered  first 
with  a  comparatively  thick,  soft,  felt-like  fabric,  and  over  this  a 
more  dense  and  thinner  covering  of  similar  material ;  their 
function  being  to  absorb  and  hold  considerable  water,  which  of 
course  would  thus  alwavs  come  in  contact  with  the  metallic 
core. 

Previous  to  my  experiments,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  cores  of 
these  rollers  were  made  of  iron  or  soft  steel,  and  covered  with  a 
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sheathing  of  brass  tubing ;  the  ends  being  fitted  with  caps, 
tightly  fitted  also  to  the  smaller  diameters  of  the  rollers  adjoin- 
ing the  journals,  and  brazed  or  soldered  to  the  tubing,  so  as  to 
prevent  access  of  the  water  to  any  part  of  the  iron  or  steel ;  iron 
rust  being  detrimental  to  the  lithographic  process  if  it  appeared 
upon  the  surfq.ce  of  the  rollers.  This  was  so  expensive  a 
method  of  constructing  these  rollers,  that  in  order  to  cheapen 
them  I  determined  to  try  electro-deposition  of  copper  upon 
them  to  replace  the  brass  sheathing,  but  found  that  unless 
deposited  to  so  great  a  thickness  as  to  make  them  more  expen- 
sive, that  when  sheathed  with  tubing,  the  cores  would  rust 
beneath  the  copper,  and  in  many  spots  and  places  pass  through 
and  appear  upon  the  surface.  I  tried  nickel-plating  with  still 
more  indifferent  results.     I  finally  tried  japanning  them. 

The  japanned  rollers  have  been  in  constant  use  about  two  and 
a  half  years  without  any  signs  of  deterioration  or  cracking  off 
of  the  japan — which  two  latter  results  I  feared  after  long  use — 
while  not  the  least  sign  of  rust  has  appeared,  so  far  as  I  know. 

In  testing  the  specimens  under  the  three  plans  named,  they 
were  laid  in  water  and  allowed  to  lie  thus  for  various  periods. 
With  nickel  deposited  about  jj^-^  inch  thick,  rust  spots  would 
appear  within  twenty-four  hours,  and  with  copper  of  about  the 
same  thickness  within  a  week  ;  but  with  the  japanned  surfaces  a 
submersion  of  several  months  failed  to  show  the  slightest  indica- 
tion of  corrosion  or  change  of  any  kind. 

It  was  my  intention,  in  case  japanning  did  not  prove  satisfac- 
tory, to  try  the  several  processes  lately  promulgated  which  are 
intended  to  protect  iron  or  steel  surfaces  from  corrosion  by  pro- 
ducing upon  them  a  coating  of  some  oxide  of  iron ;  but  the 
japanning  proved  so  entirely  effective,  and  as  it  did  not  seem 
possible  to  replace  it  by  any  cheaper  process,  I  concluded  to 
let  well  enough  alone,  and  can  therefore  say  nothing  as  to  those 
oxidizing  processes. 

No.  519—113. 

Wbicli  is  the  best  process  to  repair  old  files — sand-blasting,  etching,  or  re-cut- 
ting ?    Do  any  of  them  really  pay  ? 

Mr,  W.  B.  LeVan. — The  best  plan  is  to  throw  them  away  and  buy 
new  ones.     I  have  had  an  experience  of  twenty  years  in  buying 
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files,  and  have  paid  out  a  great  deal  of  money  in  getting  them 
cut,  and  I  can  say  that  it  does  not  pay. 

3Ii\  J.  F,  Hdloivay. — My  experience  is  that  the  very  best  way 
to  repair  an  old  file  is  to  sell  it  for  a  quarter  of  a  cent  a  pound 
and  buy  a  new  one,  the  best  you  can  get. 

Mi\  W.  B.  Craiie. — Sand-blasting  files  is  of  no  use,  as  it  makes 
the  tooth  shorter,  and  simply  raises  an  edge  which  has  no  dura- 
bility. In  re-cutting,  the  temper  must  be  drawn,  and  the  qual- 
ity of  steel  used  for  files  is  such  that  it  deteriorates  rapidly 
when  re-hardened. 

Mr.  Henry  Binsse, — I  have  given  attention  to  this  question 
for  a  few  years  past ;  and  I  am  convinced  by  my  experience 
that  it  pays  well  to  have  files  re-cut,  provided  that  an  economi- 
cal grade  of  file  be  bought  in  the  be^nning.  Economy,  to  be 
consistent,  must  commence  by  purchasing  that  file  which  yields 
the  largest  return  for  the  outlay,  and  it  does  pay  to  re-cut  this 
grade  of  file  ;  but  it  is  a  waste  of  money,  in  my  experience,  to 
buy  cheap,  common  files,  and  this  is  the  grade  which  does  not 
stand  re-cutting. 

I  can  make  my  meaning  clearer  by  relating  the  practical  illus- 
tration which  opened  my  eyes  to  the  difference  in  the  efficiency 
of  files.  A  little  fiat  block  of  tempered  steel  had  been  worn 
slightly  concave,  and  was  sent  to  me  to  be  filed  flat.  We  had 
promised  to  finish  it  by  the  following  evening. 

The  work  was  begun  at  seven  in  the  morning,  and,  when  I 
came  to  my  office,  my  foreman  reported  that  the  first  file,  a  new 
one,  had  given  out.  A  second  file  followed ;  and,  before  noon, 
my  foreman  again  reported  that  no  progress  had  been  made, 
and  that  the  third  file  was  dull.  All  three  files  were  of  the 
same  size  and  cut,  but  of  different,  well-known  makes. 

At  noon  time,  a  high-priced  file  of  a  celebrated  make  was 
procured,  and  the  workman  began  to  use  it  at  one  o'clock.  The 
job  was  finished  before  six  ;  and  this  file  was  in  first-rate  con- 
dition, and  was  used  for  long  afterward. 

This  experience  led  me  to  buy  a  few  files,  paying  for  them 
about  double  the  price  I  had  been  used  to,  and  I  found  that, 
besides  performing  from  2(>'c  to  SO'^r  more  work  in  a  time  unit, 
they  outlasted  from  two  to  three  cheap  files.  It  appeared  clear 
to  me  that  this  increased  efficiency  of  the  man's  labor  would 
warrant  the  use  of  the  dearer  file,  leaving  the  longer  life  as 
clear  profit. 
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A  good  file  must  be  made  of  good  steel ;  it  must  be  cut  care- 
fully with  a  sharp  chisel ;  and  it  must  be  carefully  hardened 
and  tempered.  Cheap  files  are  made,  necessarily,  of  cheap, 
common  steel.  A  blunt  chisel  will  cut  more  files  than  a  cor- 
rectly whetted,  sharp  chisel,  for  the  sharp  chisel  gives  out 
sooner ;  but  the  blunt  chisel  forces  up  the  metal,  injuring  the 
steel  and  making  a  short,  sfcubby  tooth,  with  incorrect  clearance 
angles.  The  steel  has  been  weakened  by  the  hammer-like  blow, 
and  is  in  no  condition  for  service.  In  addition,  cheap  files  are 
made  by  unskilled,  cheap  labor,  which  does  not  know  whether 
it  is  making  good  files  or  bad  ones. 

Finally,  cheap  files  are  tempered  by  methods  which  give  a 
large  product  at  the  cost  of  quality :  frequently  the  files  are  too 
soft,  frequently  the  teeth  are  burnt,  and  often  the  surface  is 
warped,  so  that  it  bears  in  spots  only,  and  not  over  the  whole 
surface. 

The  chief  argument  advanced  against  re-cutting  is  that  the 
low  price  of  new  files  does  not  warrant  it.  It  is  my  belief  that 
this  grade  of  file  is  the  dearest  kind  which  you  can  buy.  Of 
course,  this  cheap  file  will  not  stand  re-cutting.  I  have  brought 
here  two  files  which  cracked  in  hardening.  You  will  notice 
that  the  teeth  are  still  soft,  although  the  steel  was  heated  high 
enough  to  crack  it. 

Files  made  of  good  material  may  be  re-cut  twice,  sometimes 
oftener ;  and  they  are  more  adapted  for  this,  as  I  found  that  the 
high-priced  files  are  from  12'^  to  20,^  heavier  than  the  others. 
Files  of  excellent  quality  can  be  had  at  about  50^  oflf  the  Amer- 
ican list ;  and  they  cost  about  35^  off  the  re-cutting  list  for  re- 
cutting.  I  can  find  no  important  difference  between  the  new 
and  the  re-cut  file,  and  at  these  prices  there  is  a  saving  of  about 
30^  in  favor  of  re-cutting. 

No.  579—114. 

What  experience  have  you  had  with  iron  cores  or  chills  for  straight  holes  of 
three-quarters  inch  diameter  to  three  inch  diameter  through  one  and  one-half 
inch  thick  upwards? 

Mr.  F,  IT,  Richards. — The  question  calls  for  a  statement  of 
experience  with  the  use  of  "  iron  "  cores,  or  chills,  for  straight 
holes.  But  since  there  appears  to  be  a  better  thing  for  the 
purpose  proposed,  it  may  be  in  order  to  refer,  under  this  head. 
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to  the  use  of  copper  chills  as  a  substitute  for  those  of  iron  or 
steel.  So  far  as  the  writer  is  aware,  the  use  of  copper  for  this 
purpose  was  first  adopted  several  years  ago  by  Mr.  Henry 
Bichards,  a  leading  mechanic  and  inventor  of  New  Britain, 
Conn.,  for  nearly  thirty  years  intimately  connected  wifch  the 
development  of  one  of  the  leading  manufacturing  establishments 
of  that  place. 

Large  numbers  of  copper  chills,  of  various  cross-sectional 
forms  and  of  various  sizes,  have  been  used  with  extremely  good 
results.  The  copper,  being  a  good  conductor  of  heat,  not  only 
quickly  abstracts  the  heat  from  the  metal  in  contact  with  the 
chill,  but  is  itself  rapidly  expanded,  so  that  on  the  cooling  of 
the  casting  the  copper  shrinks  more  rapidly  than  the  iron,  and 
becomes  entirely  loose  in  the  core  when  the  casting  gets  cold. 
By  reason  of  this  peculiar  action,  the  chills  do  not  have  to  be 
driven  out  of  the  casting,  but  drop  out  freely. 

There  is,  however,  a  limit  to  the  use  of  copper  chills,  which 
limit  as  yet  seems  to  be  undetermined.  Owing  to  its  lower 
melting  point,  the  chill  is  not  well  adapted  for  use  in  very  heavy 
castings ;  also,  the  softness  of  the  metal  in  some  cases  puts  a 
limit  to  the  adoption.  There  is,  however,  a  wide  range  of  work 
—especially  when  the  castings  are  not  too  thick — in  which  the 
copper  chills  will  be  found  a  valuable  improvement  upon  any 
other  kind  of  cores.  In  the  branches  of  work  coming  under  my 
observation,  the  durability  of  copper  chills  has  been  at  least 
four  or  five  times  as  great  as  that  of  iron  or  steel  chills  of  the 
same  size  and  shape. 

No.  579—115. 

What  methods  do  70U  use  to  determine  the  cost  of  manufacture  of  your 
products  ? 

Mr,  Louis  S.  Wright. — I  would  like  to  speak  about  some  meth- 
ods for  determining  the  cost  of  manufacturing,  which  are  used 
in  a  works  where  the  products  are  iron  pipe,  miscellaneous 
foundry  work — /.  e.,  castings  weighing  from  15  or  20  tons  down 
— with  the  work  of  machine  shop,  wrought-iron  tank  shop, 
blacksmitli  shop,  pattern  shop,  carpenter  shop,  stable,  yard,  etc. 

The  plant  mentioned  employs  in  the  neighborhood  of  a 
thousand  men.  The  methods  used  are  such  as  entail  careful 
records  being  kept  in  detail  in  each  department  of  all  work 
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done  daily;  these  records  being  turned  in  each  day  to  one 
department,  where  the  cost  in  labor  and  material  is  figured  up 
for  each  particular  piece  of  work,  to  which  are  added  certain 
percentages  for  general  expenses. 

The  methods  can  probably  best  be  described,  as  follows : 
Considering  material  first:  all  material  ordered,  of  no  matter 
what  nature  it  may  be,  is  ordered  on  printed  forms,  which  pass 
through  the  hands  of  one  person  in  authority,  who  sanctions  the 
ordering  of  the  material.  Each  order  has  designated  upon  it 
the  department  where  it  is  to  be  delivered  on  its  arrival  in  the 
works.  These  orders  are  written  by  a  manifolding  process,  so 
that  a  copy  is  kept  by  the  party  ordering  the  material.  After 
the  sanction  of  the  order,  it  is  handed  to  the  Purchasing  Depart- 
ment, who  rewrite  it  on  proper  blank  forms,  which  are  sent  to 
outside  parties  who  are  to  furnish  the  material  The  original 
order  is  sent  to  the  receiving  clerk,  through  whose  hands  all 
material  passes  as  it  comes  into  the  works. 

The  duty  of  the  receiving  clerk  is  to  check  over  and  deliver 
to  the  proper  department  all  material  as  it  comes  into  the 
works,  receiving  from  the  department  when  delivered  a  written 
statement  that  the  material  is  as  they  specified  in  their  orcler. 
All  bills  for  material  pass  through  his  hands  and  are  checked 
for  quantities  and  disposition ;  i.  e.,  the  work  to  which  it  is 
charged. 

In  many  instances  material  coming  in  goes  to  the  storehouse ; 
the  books  of  which  are  credited  with  the  material  as  it  comes  in, 
and  debited  as  it  is  given  out. 

The  duties  of  the  store-keeper  are  to  keep  records  of  all  ma- 
terial as  it  comes  into  the  storehouse,  and  charge  off  from  his 
accounts  all  material  as  it  goes  out,  charging  it  to  the  proper 
department  or  work  for  which  it  may  be  used ;  the  account  of 
material  on  hand  being  kept  on  cards  indexed  after  the  fashion 
of  a  card  catalogue,  one  card  being  used  for  each  article.  On 
these  cards  are  entered  the  material  as  it  comes  in,  the  date 
of  its  arrival,  the  quantities,  the  amounts  delivered  from  the 
storehouse,  and  the  date  of  these  deliveries.  At  stated  times  a 
balance  is  struck,  and  the  amount  of  any  supply  on  hand  of  a 
given  kind  is  determined.  The  store-keeper,  having  received 
previous  instructions  of  the  amount  to  keep  on  hand,  issues 
orders  to  replenish  supplies  in  accordance  with  these  instruc- 
tions, as  the  supplies  are  drawn   from   the   storehouse.      The 
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store-keeper  makes  returns  at  certain  regular  intervals  to  the 
cost  department — hereafter  to  be  spoken  of — of  all  material  de- 
livered, designating  the  account  to  which  it  should  be  charged. 

Each  department  in  the  works  makes  daily  returns  to  the  cost 
department  of  the  time  spent  by  the  men  in  their  work  and  of 
the  material  nsed  by  them.  The  method  of  doing  this  is  in  a 
general  way,  as  follows  :  Each  workman  receives  a  written  order 
from  the  clerk  of  the  department  for  the  piece  or  job  of  work 
which  he  is  to  do.  That  order  contains  all  the  information  which 
is  necessary  for  him  to  find  the  pieces  of  material  on  which  be 
is  to  work,  and  the  drawing  which  applies  to  it,  etc.  The  time 
of  day  that  this  order  is  taken  out  by  him  is  noted  on  the  order. 
When  the  work  is  done  the  slip  is  returned  to  the  clerk  who 
issued  it,  and  the  time  of  finishing  is  noted  thereon.  In  this 
way  each  separate  item  of  work  is  accounted  for  and  daily  re- 
turned to  the  cost  department. 

The  above  arrangement  applies  especially  to  the  departments 
where  the  workmen  work  at  tools  or  at  benches,  which  would 
apply  to  the  machine  shop,  wrought-iron  tank  shop,  blacksmith 
shop,  carpenter  shop,  pattern  shop  and  foundry. 

Methods  of  a  somewhat  similar  character  are  used  throughout 
the  yard  and  stable. 

In  the  pipe  foundries  each  workman  has  his  task  for  the  day, 
and  no  such  system  is  necessary;  the  same  task  being  done 
over  and  over  again  daily. 

All  of  these  daily  returns  are  sent  from  each  department  to 
the  cost  department.  Before  sending,  they  are  certified  to  by 
the  foreman  of  the  department ;  then  pass  through  the  hands 
of  the  time-keeper,  who  checks  the  time  given  thereon  of  each 
workman  for  his  work,  against  the  time  which  is  indicated  at 
the  time  office  as  time  which  the  workman  has  been  in  the 
works. 

These  returns  then  pass  from  the  time-keeper  to  the  cost  de- 
partment, who  sort  them  over,  charging  time  and  material  to  each 
job  of  work. 

To  give  some  idea  of  the  cost  of  keeping  records  in  this  way, 
it  may  be  said  that  for  two  foundries,  one  employing  about 
eighty  and  the  other  a  hundred  men,  one  clerk  is  necessary. 
For  a  machine  shop  employing  about  a  hundred  and  twenty-five 
men,  two  clerks,  witli  an  additional  clerk  when  the  shop  runs  at 
night.     For  a  blacksmith  shop  employing  about  fifty  men,  one 
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olerk.  For  a  wrought-iron  tank  shop  with  a  hundred  and 
twenty-five  men,  one  clerk.  For  a  pattern  shop  employing  about 
twenty  men,  the  foreman  of  the  shop  attends  to  the  clerical 
work.  For  a  yard  force  of  seventy-five  men,  one  clerk.  For  a 
stable  with  sixteen  horses,  a  stable  boss  attends  to  clerical  work. 
Pipe  foundries  require  no  clerks  and  have  no  returns  of  this 
kind  made. 

These  clerks  earn  from  seven  to  nine  dollars  per  week.  The 
cost  department  requires  four  clerks. 

Mr,  E.  P,  Bates, — The  gentleman  has  given  us  two  important 
factors  of  cost :  they  are  material  directly  chargeable,  and  the 
labor.  It  seems  to  me  there  is  another  item  that  is  quite  as 
important,  which  is  the  capital  invested  in  the  business.  I 
would  like  to  ask  him  whether  he  treats  that  as  entering  into 
the  cost  of  the  products,  or  how  he  treats  it.  I  have  known  of 
some  old-time  machine  shops  that  never  took  the  cost  of  the 
plant  into  consideration.  They  may  have  had  $50,000  invested 
in  real  estate  and  machinery,  and  it  would  cost  $500  to  $1,000 
to  make  yearly  repairs.  The  proprietor  may  have  had  outside 
investments  which  brought  him  a  revenue  sufficient  to  maintain 
his  plant.  Under  these  conditions,  if  a  casting  was  made  which 
cost  two  and  three-quarter  cents  per  pound,  and  was  sold  for 
three  cents,  it  was  estimated  there  was  a  neat  profit  of  a  quarter 
of  a  cent  per  pound,  whereas  they  were  doing  business  at  a  loss. 
I  would  like  to  know  how  he  accounts  for  the  interest  on  his 
capital  invested,  and  how  much  of  a  figure  it  plays  in  that  class 
of  work,  assuming  that  the  manufacturers  occupied  their  own 
buildings  and  did  not  pay  rent. 

Mr.  Wright. — In  answer  to  the  question,  I  may  say  that  in  look- 
ing at  the  running  of  your  plant  you  have  the  land,  the  buildings, 
the  tools,  the  furniture  and  fixtures,  the  labor,  and  the  material. 
If  the  plant  is  a  new  one,  it  is  probable  that  a  part  of  the  land 
bought  may  be  considered  as  an  investment.  It  is  therefore  set 
aside  as  such.  The  balance,  together  with  its  improvements  and 
repairs  to  improvements,  is  devoted  to  manufacturing.  On  this 
land  are  buildings.  Each  building  on  this  land  is  looked  upon 
as  having  to  earn  for  itself  its  proportion  of  the  land  cost;  L  e., 
it  rents  its  proportion  of  the  land,  and  therefore  it  is  necessary 
to  figure  in  the  cost  of  operating  expenses  the  cost  of  its  pro- 
portionate value  of  the  land,  and  in  the  same  way  each  tool  rents 
its  proportionate  part  of  the  building  on  which  it  is  located.    In 
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this  way  is  figured  a  percentage  to  add  to  each  tool  for  operat- 
ing expenses. 

In  looking  further,  the  buildings  will  be  found  to  be  divided 
into  productive  and  non-productive  parts.  The  value  of  the 
non-productive  parts  is  distributed  as  a  percentage,  and  loaded 
on  the  cost  for  operating  each  productive  portion.  We  now 
have  our  tools  represented  by  certain  figures  in  dollars  and 
cents  as  rates  per  hour  for  their  use ;  to  these  figures  are  added 
the  rate  of  the  employees  operating  the  tool.  These  form  the 
cost  per  hour  for  operating  said  tool  or  department.  These  fig- 
ures, with  percentages,  are  taken  by  the  cost  department,  with 
the  value  of  the  material,  and  form  the  cost  for  manufacturing 
the  product. 

Mr.  F.  A,  Halsey. — The  various  items  that  go  to  make  the 
final  cost  of  production  may  be  classified,  as  follows : 

Productive  labor. 

Non-productive  labor. 

Material 

Salaries. 

Freight  and  cartage. 

Fuel  and  light 

Supplies. 

Insurance. 

Bent  (or  interest  and  taxes). 

Depreciation  of  tools  and  plant. 

Bepairs  and  miscellaneous  expenses. 

The  cost  of  productive  labor  and  material  for  any  given  prod- 
uct is  easily  determined  and  forms  the  basis  of  cost.  The 
problem  of  finding  true  cost  consists  in  determining  the  per- 
centage to  be  added  in  order  to  cover  the  other  items  of  cost 
named. 

The  total  of  each  of  these  subsidiary  items  for  any  given  period 
covered  by  a  balance  sheet  can  be  accurately  determined  from 
the  ledger  in  connection  with  the  inventory,  excepting  only  the 
non-productive  labor,  and  the  problem  of  finding  true  cost  finally 
whittles  down  to  the  separation  of  the  productive  from  the  non- 
productive labor  and  determining  the  total  of  each. 

My  own  method  of  doing  this  is  to  have  every  man  whose 
name  appears  upon  the  pay-roll  make  out  a  daily  time  ticket 
covering  his  work  for  the  day.  These  tickets  are  assorted  day  by 
day  into  the  productive  and  non-productive  classes,  and  the  total 
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wages  of  each  class  for  the  day  is  determined.  These  totals  are 
entered  upon  a  page  of  the  cost  book  kept  for  that  purpose,  and 
when  a  balance  sheet  is  struck  these  items  are  totalled  for  the 
period  covered  by  the  balance  sheet.  Having  these  items  deter- 
mined, the  others  are  taken  from  the  ledger  and  the  following 
items  are  added  together : 

Non-productive  labor. 

Salaries. 

Freight  and  cartage. 

Fuel  and  light. 

Supplies. 

Insurance. 

Bent. 

Depreciation. 

Bepairs  and  miscellaneous  expenses. 

The  sum  of  these  items  gives  the  total  loading  for  the  period 
covered.  The  total  loading  divided  by  the  total  productive  labor 
gives  the  percentage  which  the  total  loading  bears  to  the  total 
productive  labor.  The  useful  labor  spent  in  producing  any 
product,  multiplied  by  this  percentage,  gives  the  loading  which 
that  product  should  carry ;  and  the  sum  of  useful  labor,  loading, 
and  material  gives  the  true  cost.  If  desired,  the  loading  can  be 
figured  and  placed  upon  the  sum  of  the  productive  labor  and 
material,  although  I  consider  the  method  given  to  be  the  cor- 
rect one. 

If  office  expenses  are  considered  as  part  of  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction, they  may  be  included  in  the  calculation;  or,  if  the 
sales  account  is  considered  separate  from  the  manufacturing 
account,  these  expenses  may  be  omitted,  in  which  latter  case 
the  result  will  be  to  give  the  cost  of  goods  at  the  shop  door. 

No.  579—116. 

Do  you  know  anything  about  plaster  of  Paris  and  sawdust  as  a  noD.oonduct- 
ing  covering  ? 

Mr,  C.  J,  11,  Woodbury, — I  think  that  the  first  mention  of  this 
combination  of  sawdust,  fiour,  plaster  of  Paris,  and  coal  ashes, 
as  used  in  various  combinations,  including  some  or  all  of  thpse 
four  articles,  first  appeared  in  the  correspondence  in  "Engineer- 
ing," of  London,  a  number  of  years  ago,  and  was  extensively 
copied  into  tlie  technical  papers  in  this  country,  and  has  been 
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used  quite  extensively.  That  mixture  was  tried  in  what  were 
known  as  Ordway's  experiments  upon  non-conductors  of  heat, 
which  were  submitted  to  this  Society  several  years  ago,*  and 
which  show  that  it  was  a  very  fair  non-conducting  material,  and 
compared  favorably  with  those  that  had  a  good  standing  on  the 
market.  It  contains  this  difficulty,  which  is  also  true  of  all 
the  materials  which  are  put  on  in  a  plastic  condition,  and  that  is 
the  injury  in  case  of  repairs,  or  of  any  accident  by  which 
the  material  is  removed  from  the  pipes.  It  is  not  nearly  so 
durable  as  are  other  materials  which  are  put  on  in  shapes, 
fastened,  and  secured  around  the  pipes.  There  is  one  element 
in  the  mixture  requiring  flour  that  deserves  attention,  and  that 
is  that  the  flour  should  be  sour  flour,  the  acid  of  which,  with 
the  alkali  in  the  coal  ashes,  generates  carbonic  acid  gas,  which 
makes  small  cells  throughout  the  mass. 

Mr,  W.  E,  Crane, — Sawdust  and  flour,  equal  parts,  makes  an 
excellent  non-conductor,  adheres  readily  to  hot  surfaces,  and  is 
easily  applied.  It  is,  however,  combustible,  and  would  take  fire 
under  high  temperatures.  Plaster  of  Paris  is  not  a  good  non- 
conductor, but  it  is  possible  that,  mixed  with  equal  parts  of  the 
other  two,  it  would  become  non-combustible  and  be  a  fair  non- 
conductor. 

Plaster  of  Paris  mixed  with  sifted  coal  ashes  loses  its  life  and 
becomes  dust  when  used  for  covering  steam  surfaces,  and  I 
should  think  the  same  objection  would  prove  true  with  the 
above  mixture. 

Mr,  W.  F.  Mattts, — I  made  several  trials  of  plaster  and  saw- 
dust some  years  ago  at  the  Lackawanna  Steel  Works,  and  I 
reached  the  conclusion  that  it  was  a  very  fair  non-conductor, 
but  excessively  unhandy  in  application. 

No.  579-117. 

In  the  formula  for  calculating  thickness  of  boiler  plate,  what  valaes  should  be 
assigned  to  the  coetBcieot  of  reduction  of  strength  due  to  rivet  holes  in  steel  ? 
What  is  the  best  factor  of  safety  in  tbe  same  formula  ? 

Mr.  William  Kent. — The  ordinary  formulae  for  the  thickness  of 
shell,  and  for  the  allowable  working  pressure  of  a  steam  boiler, 

*  See  experiments  upon  non-conducting  coverings  for  steam-pipes,  Tranaac- 
Hona  American  Society  Mechanical  Engineers,  Vol.  V.  p.  73  (October,  1888), 
Vol.  V.  p.  212  (May.  1884),  Vol.  VI.  p.  168. 
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are  ,      fPD  "kt  T c 

in  which  t  =  thickness,  D  =  diameter,  T  =  tensile  strength,  c 
the  coefficient  of  reduction  of  strength  due  to  the  rivet  holes,/ 
factor  of  safety.  Assuming  t,  P,  and  i>  to  be  given,  and  T  to  be 
50,000  lbs.  for  very  soft  steel,  and  60,000  lbs.  for  stronger  steel, 
what  values  would  you  give  to  c  and  /,  for  ordinary  tubular 
boilers,  horizontal  slaws  double  riveted  ?  Would  it  answer  to 
specify  0.70  for  c?,  and  5  for  /  with  50,000  lbs.  steel,  and  6  with 
60,000  lb.  steel  ?  making  the  formulae 

,       PD  .     r>     14000^ 

^  =  14000   ^''^  ^=-ir' 

I  would  like  to  draw  particular  attention  to  the  last  formula 
and  ask  if  there  are  any  serious  objections  to  it.  The  tendency 
of  steel  makers  now  is  to  get  the  tensile  strength  down  near 
50,000  for  the  very  best  fire  box  steeL  That  formula  makes  a 
very  handy  formula,  no  matter  what  the  tensile  strength  of  the 
steel  is.  The  factor  of  safety  varies  with  the  tensile  strength, 
as  it  should,  the  steel  of  higher  tensile  strength  having  the 
greater  danger  of  brittleness.  It  corresponds  to  a  working 
strain  of  10,000  lbs.  per  square  inch,  whatever  may  be  the  ulti- 
mate strain.  I  would  like  to  ask  if  any  one  would  suggest 
another  denominator  than  14,000,  and  give  his  reason.  It  ought 
to  be  discussed  by  engineers  what  is  the  proper  factor  of  safety, 
or  the  proper  maximum  strain  to  allow  per  square  inch  in 
designing  boilers,  and  especially  whether  any  greater  working 
strain  than  10,000  lbs.  per  square  inch  should  be  allowed. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Benjamin. — The  results  of  a  large  number  of  experi- 
ments made  in  this  laboratory  on  the  tensile  strength  of  punched 
steel  plates  give  the  following  averages  : 

(1)  Material,  Otis  steel  boiler  plate  f  inch  thick.  Plates 
punched  with  ordinary  flat  punches  showed  a  tensile  strength 
7.5f^  less,  elastic  limit  5^  higher,  and  contraction  30^^  less,  than 
a  drilled  plate  of  the  same  material,  showing  that  the  effect  of 
the  punching  is  to  render  the  metal  around  the  hole  more 
brittle  and  less  ductile  than  before.  When  a  spiral  punch  was 
used,  the  ultimate  strength  was  only  3%  less  than  in  the  drilled 
plate. 
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(2)  Material,  a  harder  steel,  |  inch  thick.  Plates  punched 
with  punches  of  various  shapes  and  clearances  showed  a  reduc- 
tion of  from  3.5^  to  27^  in  tensile  strength,  the  average  loss 
being  about  12.5,^.  In  those  tests,  as  in  (1),  the  advantage  of 
spiral  and  whistle  shaped  punches  was  very  apparent 

Mr.  W.  B.  Le  Van.— I  think  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to  go  back 
to  the  old  engineer's  factor  of  safety,  6.  The  trouble  is  seen 
when  elongation  gets  into  the  calculation.  The  factor  of  6  might 
cover  that  point  to  a  great  extent. 

Mr.  If.  B.  Bodker. — The  rules  of  the  United  States  super- 
visors of  steam  boilers  make  the  prescribed  factor  of  safety  for 
boiler  shells  about  4:1,  or  a  little  less.  This  has  proven  to  be 
entirely  satisfactory  during  twenty  years'  application,  and  I  do 
not  see  why  it  should  be  increased  in  the  case  of  boiler  shells. 
The  manufacturers  of  marine  boilers  would  very  generally  pro- 
test against  an  increase. 

No.  579—118. 

What  have  been  the  recent  directionB  of  progress  in  the  alomininm  and  other 
bronzes  ? 

Mr,  Leonard  Waldo. — There  has  been  considerable  discussion 
and  a  growing  interest  for  the  past  few  years  in  the  subject  of 
aluminium  bronze  as  material  for  structural  engineering.  It  is 
not  without  a  hope  on  my  part,  but  it  will  have  to  be  without  a 
promise  at  present,  that  the  results  of  recent  experimenting  and 
engineering  in  the  casting  and  rolling  and  drawing  of  aluminium 
bronze  may  be  put  in  proper  shape  for  publication,  either  before 
this  or  some  other  scientific  or  technical  society,  so  that  en- 
gineers, who  for  professional  reasons  regard  this  material  with 
favor,  may  have  a  statement  in  detail  of  the  tensile  strengths, 
elastic  limits,  limits  of  compression  strains,  permanence  under 
varying  temperatures,  and  the  ductility  and  malleability  of 
aluminium  bronze. 

It  is  a  growing  opinion  among  those  who  have  watched  the  ex- 
perimental development  of  aluminium  bronze,  that  it  is  the  most 
promising  material  since  the  time  of  the  introduction  of  Bes- 
semer steel,  over  which  it  has  many  advantages.  It  is  unfor- 
tunately true  that  a  great  deal  of  thinking,  and  nearly  all  of  the 
writing,  on  the  subject  of  aluminium  bronze  has  been  based  upon 
limited  knowledge.     In  fact,  it  is  open  to  question  whether  Mr. 
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Percy,  in  his  first  communication  to  the  Boyal  Society  on  this 
subject,  should  have  called  the  mixture  of  aluminium  and  copper 
aluminium  bronze  at  all.  He  had  produced  a  5%  alloy  of  alu- 
minium and  copper,  which  he  at  once  recognized  as  a  metal  of 
beauty,  strength,  and  prospective  value.  The  union  of  alumin- 
ium with  copper  is  attended  with  the  evolution  of  great  heat 
and  large  shrinking  and  a  complete  absorption  of  the  aluminium 
by  the  copper.  There  is  no  subsequent  liquation  of  either 
metal,  and  no  commercial  method  of  effecting  a  separation  of  the  * 
aluminium  from  the  copper.  I  do  not  like  to  go  so  far  as  to  say 
that  the  aluminium  and  copper  have  entered  into  chemical  com- 
bination, but  there  are  many  reasons  for  thinking  this  has  been 
the  case,  and  I  have  seen  no  scientific  evidence  produced  against 
it.  It  is  certainly  true  that  the  most  radical  change  has  taken 
place  in  the  quality  of  the  compound  resulting  from  the  union 
of  these  two  metals,  as  distinct  from  the  qualities  of  either  com- 
ponent. Possibly  an  aluminide  of  copper  is  formed  which  is 
soluble  in  molten  copper,  and  if  we  accept  this  explanation  we 
have  a  working  theory  which  explains  most  of  the  observed 
phenomena  in  connection  with  the  chemistry  of  aluminium 
bronze.  This  combination  may  take  place  according  to  varying 
atomicities  of  the  aluminium. 

It  is  a  common  remark  among  foundrymen  that  copper  will 
absorb  about  3^  of  aluminium.  This  is  grown  of  their  experience 
with  the  large  shrinkage  of  the  higher  percentages  of  aluminium 
in  copper.  Such  a  low  percentage  of  aluminium  in  copper  results 
in  very  great  ductility,  but  has  no  special  value  for  structural 
work,  except  in  the  shape  of  forged  or  drawn  metal.  When  you 
increase  the  percentage  of  aluminium  up  to  about  9.5^,  you  have 
obtained  a  metal  which  still  can  be  worked  hot  or  cold  with 
practically  the  mechanical  results  of  the  higher  grades  of  steel. 
The  tensile  strength  of  such  an  alloy  in  castings  of  small  size, 
and  casting  in  either  sand  or  chill  moulds,  may  be  as  high  as 
90,000  lbs.  per  square  inch,  with  an  elastic  limit  of  perhaps  one- 
half  this  amount  and  resistance  to  compression  strain  of  150,- 
000  lbs.  per  square  inch,  and  a  practical  permanence  of  these 
qualities  under  temperatures  up  to  twice  the  boiling  point  of 
water.  As  a  matter  of  practical  construction  it  would  be  inter- 
esting to  you  to  know  that  we  regularly  fill  specifications  at  our 
works  for  drawn  bolts  of  this  metal  which  shall  stand  a  strain 
of  200,000  lbs.  per  bolt,  of  1.75  inches  sectional  diameter,  and 
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that  in  sand  castings  it  is  possible  to  guarantee  the  metal 
against  seepage  under  several  thousand  pounds  per  square  inch 
hydraulic  pressure. 

I  ought  perhaps  to  give  a  word  of  warning  as  to  the  difficulty 
of  making  aluminium  bronze  castings.  The  metallurgy  of  the 
metal  has  only  begun  to  receive  the  attention  it  calls  for  to  sur- 
mount the  difficulties  of  making  sound  work.  The  rules  of 
foundry  practice  in  regard  to  copper  alloy  castings  have  very 
little  application  to  the  casting  of  aluminium  bronze,  and  it  would 
be  a  mistake,  if  you  should  fail  to  secure  sound  castings  in  your 
own  foundry,  to  assume,  therefore,  that  the  problem  possessed 
insurmountable  difficulties,  or  that  real  progress  had  not  been 
made,  and  was  available  in  the  present  state  of  the  art.  The 
history  of  steel  casting  is  familiar  to  most  of  you.  I  do  not 
know  that  aluminium  bronze  presents  difficulties  less  in  number, 
though  they  are  somewhat  different  in  character,  especially 
those  relating  to  the  melting  heats  and  the  precautions  to  be 
taken  in  pouring  the  bronze. 

Had  aluminium  been  discovered  by  the  metal-worker,  rather 
than  by  the  chemist,  the  purity  of  the  aluminium  used  would 
have  been  insisted  upon  from  the  start.  In  a  large  part  of 
the  work  which  has  heretofore  been  done  with  aluminium  in 
copper,  enough  impurity  has  been  introduced  by  the  use  of 
impure  aluminium  to  vitiate  the  working  qualities  of  the  copper 
itself ;  and  a  large  part  of  the  work,  until  quite  recently,  in 
aluminium  bronze,  therefore,  has  been  unsatisfactory,  because  of 
this  want  of  knowledge.  At  present  our  electrolytic  metallur- 
gists have  brought  the  purity  of  the  aluminium  product  to  that 
state  where  99,^^  of  pure  aluminium  can  be  insisted  upon  in 
buying  for  use  ;  and  with  this  purity,  and  the  purity  of  Calumet 
and  Hecla  copper,  bronzes  of  the  utmost  excellence  can  be  made. 
Now,  if  it  is  true,  as  one  of  the  papers  claimed  in  discussing  the 
price  of  copper,  that  it  can  be  laid  down  in  New  York  at  a  small 
profit  at  62  cents  per  pound,  and  if  it  is  also  true  that  the 
modem  cost  of  producing  aluminium  is  approximately  28  cents 
per  pound,  it  will  be  seen  that  a  10<  aluminium  bronze  comes 
within  the  range  of  possibilities  for  large  work. 

As  a  matter  of  interest  to  the  members  of  this  Society,  I  have 
the  pleasure  of  handing  around  little  bars  of  aluminium  bronze, 
just  as  they  were  taken  from  the  sand  moulds,  and  with  one  end 
put  against  the  burnishing  wheel,  so  that  the  color  of  aluminium 
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bronze  may  be  brought  out  You  notice  the  finish  of  the  sur- 
face bears  the  rough  marks  of  the  sand  mould,  and  the  metal  is 
left  so  intentionally,  in  order  that  you  may  see  the  metal  as  it 
appears  on  leaving  the  sand.  I  call  this,  which  contains  about 
10^  aluminium  and  90^  of  copper,  aluminium  bronze.  Now, 
when  this  bronze,  as  you  see  it  here,  has  an  equal  amount  of 
copper  added  to  it,  by  weight,  we  call  that  ''  half  aluminium 
bronze ; "  and  when  this  half  aluminium  bronze  has  an  equal 
amount  of  copper  added  to  it,  we  call  that  ^'  one-quarter  alu- 
minium bronze ;"  and  there  is  also  a  grade  called  '^  three-quarter 
aluminium  bronze,"  which  contains  three-quarters  as  much 
aluminium  as  the  brand  aluminium  bronze.  We  have  made  this 
classification  of  the  bronzes  to  get  rid  of  much  of  the  existing 
confusion.  The  metal  known  as  aluminium  bronze  contains  ap- 
proximately 10^  of  aluminium,  and  physical  tests  have  shown 
that  this  unites  in  itself  the  best  average  combination  of  strength, 
ductility,  and  elastic  limit  I  should  be  glad  if  the  use  of  this 
terminology  became  general.  This  is  the  first  public  announce- 
ment of  it,  and  I  think  it  is  sufficiently  clear,  so  that  you  will 
instantly  comprehend  the  meaning  of  the  term  one-quarter  alu- 
minium bronze  in  technical*  literature,  if  it  should  be  generally 
adopted.  I  venture  also  to  hand  to  the  members  present  some 
spoons  of  one-half  aluminium  bronze.  I  want  to  explain,  in  reply 
to  possible  questions,  that  they  are  not  gold  plated,  and  that 
nothing  has  been  done  to  the  metal  except  the  ordinary  processes 
in  spoon-making,  of  stamping,  swedging,  and  polishing.  You  will 
notice  that  they  are  undistinguishable  from  gold  in  color,  and 
that  they  are  stiflf  and  strong.  I  am  sorry  that  there  do  not 
seem  to  be  enough  spoons  to  supply  the  demand,  and  if  any  of 
the  gentlemen  present  has  sufficient  interest  in  the  matter,  and 
will  send  me  his  address,  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  that  a  specimen 
is  sent  to  him.  I  have  to  thank  you  for  the  attention  you  have 
accorded  me,  especially  as  I  have  not  yet  the  honor  of  being  a 
member  of  your  distinguished  Society. 

3Ir,  HoUoway. — I  move  that  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  pre- 
sented to  Mr.  Waldo  for  the  very  interesting  remarks  that  he 
has  given  us  upon  the  subject  of  aluminium  bronze,  and  espe- 
cially for  the  spoons. 

This  motion,  being  duly  seconded  and  put  to  a  vote,  was 
announced  carried  by  the  chairman. 

The  Secretary. — I  understand  that  it  is  designed  that  all  these 
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samples  of  bronze  should  be  retained  by  the  fortunate  men  who 
get  them.    They  are  not  to  be  returned* 

No.  579-119. 

AN  IMPROVEMENT  IN  THE  PLANIMETEB. 

There  was  exhibited  by  its  designer  an  improvement  in  pla- 
nimeters,  in  which  the  tracing  point  was  replaced  by  a  circular 
glass  piece  having  two  intersecting  lines  on  the  under  side,  and 
in  explaining  its  use  and  advantages,  Professor  Jacobus  said : 
"  The  instrument  is  shown  in  Fig.  188.     The  glass  piece  is  at  A^ 


Fig.  188. 

and  the  position  of  the  cross  lines,  the  intersection  of  which 
takes  the  place  of  the  ordinary  tracing  point,  may  be  plainly 
seen.  These  lines  may  be  made  short,  so  as  to  form  a  small 
cross,  if  desired,  or  other  designs  may  be  adopted  to  indicate 
the  position  of  the  tracing  point. 

"  In  measuring  the  area  the  intersection  of  the  lines  is  moved 
over  the  diagram.  The  ordinary  planimeter  point  has  a  ten- 
dency to  trace  a  groove,  and  in  going  over  the  diagram  a  sec- 
ond time  there  is  a  tendency  to  follow  this  groove.  Also  on 
repeatedly  going  over  an  indicator  card  there  is  a  tendency  to 
obliterate  the  pencil  line.  Both  of  these  disadvantages  are 
done  away  with  by  the  use  of  the  glass  disk.  Another  advan- 
tage of  the  glass  disk  is  that  it  can  be  used  in  the  evenings, 
whereas  an  ordinary  pointer  cannot  with  accuracy,  on  account  of 
the  shadow  which  it  casts." 
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GEORGE  H.   BABCOCK, 

IN   MEMORIAM. 

For  the  first  time  in  its  iiistory,  the  American  Society  of 
Mechanical  Engineers  is  called  upon  to  mourn  and  record  the 
invasion  of  death  into  the  ranks  of  those  who  have  held  the 
presidential  office. 

Mr.  Geoi^e  H.  Babcock,  of  the  Babcock  &  Wilcox  Company, 
who  had  served  the  Society  as  president  during  the  term  begin* 
ning  December  2,  1886,  to  December  1,  1887,  passed  away 
December  16,  1893,  at  his  home  at  Plainfield,  N.  J.  It  is  a 
singular  coincidence  that  his  valued  partner  and  life-long  friend, 
Mr.  Stephen  Wilcox,  also  a  member  of  the  Society,  should  have 
been  removed  by  death  on  November  27  of  the  same  year. 

Mr.  Babcock  was  born  at  Otsego,  N.  T.,  June  17,  1832.  He 
inherited  skill  in  mechanical  invention  from  his  parents,  and 
made  his  first  start  in  life  in  the  woollen  mill  industrv.  While 
still  a  lad  he  started  a  printing  office  at  Westerly,  B.  L,  and 
founded  a  journal  called  the  "  Literary  Echo,"  which  is  still  a  suc- 
cessful publication  under  the  name  of  "The  Narragansett."  His 
tastes  led  him  to  interest  himself  in  photography,  and  all  through 
life  he  manifested  great  interest  in  the  successive  achievements  of 
this  art.  His  connection  with  printing  brought  him  into  contact 
with  printing-press  manufacture,  and  a  partnership  was  formed 
between  himself  and  Mr.  Charles  Potter,  then  treasurer  of  a  cor- 
poration in  Westerly,  and  for  some  years  they  were  in  the  field 
developing  this  line  of  work.  The  polychromatic  press  for  print- 
ing in  several  colors  at  one  impression  was  the  invention  of  Mr. 
Babcock,  and  upon  this  press  and  its  method  all  press  machines 
for  color  printing  have  been  developed.  The  first  printer's 
bronzing  machine  was  also  his  invention. 

He  came  to  New  York  and  entered  the  employ  of  Thomas  D. 
Stetson,  then  one  of  the  large  practitioners  of  patent  law,  and  his 
experience  in  this  connection  was  of  great  service  to  him  in  later 
business  undertakings.     It  was  while  in  this  relation   that  he 
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taught  mechaDical  drawing  to  a  ebop  clasa  id  the  Cooper  Insti- 
tute series,  and  mauj  helpful  suggestions  are  the  result  of  bis 
experience  and  labor. 

He  afterwards  couuected  liiraseH  with  the  Mystic  Iron  Company 
and  with  the  Hope  Irou  Company  at  Providence,  as  draughts- 
man, and  it  was  while  at  this  work  in  Providence,  in  connection 
with  his  ingenious  friend  and  partner.  Mi'.  Stephen  Wilcox,  that 
the  design  of  the  Babcock  and  Wilcox  engine  was  developed  and 
manufactured.  It  will  bu  recalled  that  this  was  an  automatic 
engine,  one  of  whose  principal  features  was  the  successful 
isochronism  of  its  governor  and  its  steam-moved  cut-oif  valve. 

This  was  secured  by  abandoning  the  idea  of  the  governing  balls 
being  drawn  downward  by  the  force  of  gravity  acting  upon  them. 
The  balls  remained  in  a  horizontal  plane  and  were  separated  by  the 
acceleration  due  to  centrifugal  force  from  the  axis  of  the  spindle, 
but  the  tendency  to  come  inward  toward  that  axis  was  brought 
about  by  a  weight  acting  upon  the  spindle  through  a  bent  lever. 
It  can  be  seen  by  this  adjustment  that  it  was  possible  to  have 
stable  equiUbrium  between  the  centrifugal  acceleration  of  the 
balls  and  the  action  of  gravity  upon  the  weight,  only  at  the  speed 
for  which  the  governors  were  adjusted.  The  engine  would  there- 
fore tend  to  come  back  to  speed  when  the  variations  of  tlie  load 
occurred  above  and  below  the  mean.  The  steam  valves  were  of 
the  gridiron  type,  with  a  cut-off  valve  on  the  back  poppet  whose 
motion  was  controlled  by  a  cam  which  this  governor  adj'usted 
according  to  the  load. 

This  engine  was  manufactured  both  in  Providence  and  Balti- 
more, Md.,  and  elsewhere,  and  was  successful  as  long  as  the  early 
Corliss  patents  were  in  force;  but  as  soon  aa  they  became  public 
property,  competition  so  reduced  the  prices  of  manufacture  that 
this  relatively  costly  type  became  an  unprofitable  venture,  and  the 
business  was  dropped.  This  took  place  hi  188fi  or  1887.  Previ- 
ous to  this  time,  in  fact  aa  far  back  as  1856,  Mr.  Wilcox  had  been 
laboring  over  an  inclined  sectional  boiler  of  water-tube  type,  and 
the  ability  of  the  two  gentlemen  who  later  formed  the  firm  of  Bab- 
cock &  Wilcox  for  the  manufacture  of  boilers  was  directed  to 
the  perfecting  of  a  safety  boiler  of  this  design. 

This  early  work  was  the  basis  of  the  Babcock  &  Wilcox  Com- 
pany boilers,  and  in  18158  both  partners  came  to  New  Tork  to 
push  the  manufacturing  business. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  the  New  Tork  Safety  Steam  Power 
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Company  was  started  for  the  building  of  small  engines,  for  launch 
and  other  purposes,  which  might  be  operated  in  connection  with 
safety  boilers.  The  boiler  business  crowded  out  the  other  depart- 
ments of  the  undertaking,  until  in  1878  it  absorbed  the  entire  time 
which  the  partners  could  spare,  and  in  1881  a  stock  company  was 
formed  of  which  Mr.  Babcock  was  made  president  and  in  which 
his  interests  were  large. 

Mr.  Babcock  was  one  of  the  early  members  of  this  Society, 
identified  with  its  formation,  active  in  its  committee  work  and  on  its 
Council,  and  its  recognition  of  his  service  and  ability  culminated 
in  his  selection  for  the  office  of  president  at  the  close  of  the  term 
of  Mr.  Coleman  Sellers.  He  presided  at  the  meetings  held  at 
Washington  in  May,  1887,  and  in  Philadelphia  in  November  of 
the  same  year. 

His  death  was  due  to  a  kidney  affection,  which  was  met  by  a 
surgical  operation  which  seemed  the  only  possible  step,  and 
although  he  rallied  after  the  operation,  death  resulted  two  days 
lat-er. 

Mr.  Babcock  was  possessed  of  a  quick,  decisive  disposition,  able 
to  bring  to  bear  upon  any  subject  all  the  knowledge  he  possessed 
in  relation  to  it.  He  had  experimented  over  a  wide  field  of  prac- 
tical appUcation,  and  was  continually  able  to  throw  light  from  his 
experience  upon  any  question  which  might  be  presented.  His 
remarks  in  discussion  on  papers  were  always  helpful  and  sug- 
gestive. He  could  readily  and  rapidly  take  up  a  new  subject  and 
master  it  thoroughly  in  all  its  details.  WTien  he  was  fifty-eight 
years  old  he  took  up  the  study  of  French  and  acquired  it  suffi- 
ciently to  read,  write,  and  converse  in  it.  He  was  requested  several 
times  to  be  one  of  the  expert  lecturers  before  the  students  of  Cor- 
nell University,  and  several  of  his  papers  presented  in  this  way  are 
models  of  care  and  forcible  presentation  of  facts,  experience,  and 
opinion. 

In  1873  he  became  a  resident  of  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  and  since 
1885  hiis  been  president  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  that  city. 

He  was  a  leading  member  of  that  branch  of  the  Baptist  denom- 
ination which  observes  as  a  rest  day  the  seventh  day  of  the 
week,  and  conscientiously  abstained  from  business  obligations 
which  might  affect  the  freedom  of  his  Saturdays. 

Of  an  affectionate,  genial  temperament,  he  was  beloved  by  all 
who  came  under  his  influence,  and  his  death  will  be  widely  felt  in 
a  number  of  circles.     He  left  a  widow  and  one  son. 
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LOCAL  COMMITTEE  OF   ARRANGEMENTS. 

H.  Wallis,  Esq..  Chair  man.  R.  Hersey,  Esq. 

R.  Atkinson,  Esq.  T.  C.  Keefkr,  Esq. 

K.  W.  Bi.ACKWELL,  Esq.  J.  Kennedy,  Esq. 

H.  T.  Bovey.  Esq.  W.  Kennedy.  Esq. 

George  Biiush,  Esq.  W.  Laurie.  Esq. 

J.  Cox,  Esq.  B.  McDougall,  Esq. 

G.  E.  Cunningham,  Esq.  C.  H.  McLeod,  Esq. 

A.  Davis,  Esq.  P.  A.  Peterson,  Esq. 

J.  Dyer,  Esq.  F.  R.  Kedpath,  Esq. 

R.  Gardner,  Esq.  P.  \V.  St.  (George,  Esq. 

E.  P.  Hannaford,  Esq.  F.  L.  Wanklyn,  Esq. 

J.  T.  NicOLSON,  Secretary, 

Engineering  Build intr. 

McGill  College. 

The  XXIXth  Meetiug  of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical 
Engineers  was  convened  in  the  city  of  Montreal,  Canada,  on  the 
evening  of  Tuesday,  June  5th.  The  hotel  headquarters  were  at 
the  Windsor  Hotel,  and  the  professional  sessions  were  held  in  the 
engineering  department  of  the  McDonnell  Eni^ineering  Building. 
The  opening  session  was  called  to  order  by  Mr.  Herbert  Wallis, 
chairman  of  the  local  committee,  who  introduced  His  Worship 
the  Mayor  of  Montreal,  J.  ().  Villencuve,  M.P.P.,  who  read  an 
address  as  follows : 
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To  THE  American  Society  op  Mechanical  Engineers. 

Gentlemen:  I  consider  myself  especially  honored  at  being 
called  upon  to  welcome  to  our  city  such  an  important  body  of  men 
as  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  and  that  such 
an  agreeable  task  should  devolve  upon  me.  I  regard  it  as  an 
honor  paid  not  to  myself,  but  to  the  entire  population  of  the  city 
which  I  represent.  You  have  come  to  congregate  in  Montreal  to 
hold  the  twenty-ninth  meeting  of  your  organization,  and  I  trust 
that  your  deliberations  will  be  as  fruitful  as  your  most  sanguine 
hopes  may  expect,  and  that  the  esteem  which  we  have  already 
based  on  your  repute  will  be  deepened  by  personal  knowledge 
into  profound  and  strong  attachment. 

I  cannot  ignore  the  fact  that  one  and  all  of  you  represent  the 
great  industries  of  the  United  States,  and  I  am  well  aware  of  the 
importance  of  your  body.  The  mechanical  engineer  has  been  the 
means  of  promoting  the  wealth,  natural  industries,  and  progress  of 
every  country  in  the  universe,  and  of  putting  into  economical 
and  practical  form  the  disposal  of  capital  with  the  least  possible 
outlay. 

You  are  what  may  be  properly  termed  the  labor  savers  of  the 
world ;  and  the  fallacy  that  machinery  destroys  the  need  of  labor 
remains  to  be  developed.  I  believe,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  has 
increased  labor  by  increasing  the  output  of  all  manufactured 
goods.  The  hard  manual  work  of  former  days  has  been  greatly 
improved  upon,  and  it  is  men  belonging  to  your  call  in  life  who 
deserve  all  the  thanks  and  gratefulness  of  the  people,  as  constantly 
using  your  energy  and  intelligence  for  the  general  weal. 

I  sincerely  hope,  that,  during  your  sojourn  in*  Montreal,  you  will 
give  your  attention  to  the  industries  we  possess ;  and  if  you  fail  to 
learn  anything  new  from  them,  we  shall,  nevertheless,  reap  the 
benefit  of  any  improvements  you  may  kindly  suggest,  and  which 
we  as  a  friendly  people  will  be  sure  to  appreciate. 

On  behalf  of  the  whole  city,  I  therefore  tender  to  you  a  sincere 

welcome,  and  earnestly  trust  that  your  present  visit  will  be  happy 

and  fruitful,  and  that  you  will  long  retain  pleasant  memories  of 

Montreal. 

I.  0.  Villeneuve, 

L.  O.  David,  Citij  Clerk,  Mayor  of  Montreal. 

Montreal,  June  5,  1894. 
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Addresses  were  also  read  by  John  Kennedy,  on  behalf  of  the 
Canadian  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  in  the  following  words : 

ADDRESS. 

The  Council  and  members  of  the  Canadian  Society  of  Civil 
Engineers  welcome  most  heartily  the  American  Society  of  Me- 
chanical Engineers,  on  this  its  first  visit  to  Canada.  The  Cana- 
dian Society  extends  this  welcome  not  only  on  its  own  behalf,  but 
also  on  behalf  of  all  the  engineers  of  Canada.  It  does  so,  first, 
because  it  is  a  national  society ;  and,  secondly,  because  it  uses  the 
word  civil  in  its  original  sense — as  opposed  to  military — and  the 
Society  embraces  within  its  membership,  engineers  in  all  branches 
of  the  profession.  While  in  Canada  our  comparatively  limited 
population  still  enables,  or,  perhaps,  compels,  us  to  concentrate 
our  forces ;  your  great  numbers,  combined  with  the  ever-spreading 
tendency  to  specialism  in  engineering,  as  in  all  other  professions, 
enable  you  to  maintain  great  national  societies,  representing  all 
the  principal  departments  of  engineering.  There  is,  howevei*,  no 
branch  of  the  profession  which  is  not  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
connected  with  the  other  branches,  and  particularly  with  mechan- 
ical engineering,  of  which,  in  America,  your  distinguished  Society 
is  the  representative.  Underlying  all  departments  of  engineering 
there  are,  however,  the  same  general  principles  and  a  common 
foundation  upon  which  all  must  build.  There  is  also  a  commu- 
nity of  interest  arising  from  common  tastes  and  from  professional 
pursuits  so  closely  related  as  to  develop  amongst  engineers  the 
world  over  a  feeling  of  unity,  which,  although  nominally  divided, 
cements  them  in  reality  into  one  great  whole. 

We  therefore  again  warmly  welcome  you  as  professional  breth- 
ren, and  also  desire  to  express  our  high  appreciation  of  the  friend- 
liness which  has  induced  yon,  as  a  society  of  engineers  of  another 
nationality,  to  visit  us  and  hold  your  annual  convention  in  Canada. 

On  behalf  of  the  Society, 

C.  H.  McLeod,  Secretary. 

The  address  of  the  Stationary  Engineers  of  Montreal  had  been 
carefully  illuminated,  and  was  as  follows  : 

To  THE  President,  Officers,  and  Members  of  the  American  Society  op 
Mechanical  Engineers  : 

Gentlemen : — We,  the  humble  representatives  of  Montreal  No.  1  Canadian 
Association  of  Stationary  Engineers,  are  here  in  behalf  of  that  body  to  bid  you  a 
hearty  welcome  to  our  city. 
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Our  feeling  is,  that  we  are  related  to  jou,  in  a  certain  sense,  even  closer  than 
tbe  proverbial  "  forty-second  cousin/'  as  from  the  hands  of  the  mechanical  engi- 
neers a  large  portion  of  your  labor,  skill,  and  inventive  genius  are  handed  over 
to  tbe  stationary  engineers  for  economic  operation,  and  to  be  maintained  in  that 
high  state  of  efficiency  in  which  it  was  received. 

We  welcome  you  because  you  are  one  of  the  most  important  and  most  essential 
bodies  in  existence.  We  welcome  you  because  of  the  vast  amount  of  valuable 
knowledge  that  will  be  disseminated  in  our  midst — knowledge  which  will  be  of 
inestimable  value  to  some  of  our  citizens.  We  welcome  you  because  this  con- 
vention will  give  us  still  another  opportunity  of  showing  our  friends  from  across 
the  imaginary  line,  for  no  matter  what  the  tariff  may  be,  you  will  find  our  latch- 
string  on  tbe  outside ;  and,  further,  there  is  no  export  duty  on  the  friendly  greet- 
ings which  we  beg  you  to  accept. 

You  will  most  likely  find  that  this  city  is  behind  the  times  in  some  respects, 
but  iu  others  we  have  no  doubt  you  will,  ere  you  leave,  say  we  are  in  advance. 
You  will,  we  nre  sure,  find  abundant  proof  that  we  are  progressive,  and  intend  to 
progress  much  faster  in  the  future  than  we  have  in  the  past.  Notice  our  large 
mills,  our  water  works,  our  street  railways,  our  immense  harbor  improvements, 
our  grand  university,  and  all  in  a  city  which  is  closed  to  navigation  during  nearly 
half  the  year. 

It  is  with  feelings  of  pride  that  we  look  over  the  list  of  professional  papers  you 
are  about  to  discuss  during  this  convention,  embracing,  as  they  do,  some  of  the 
profoundest  subjects  in  mechanical  engineering,  and  of  the  most  vital  impor- 
tance to  the  steam  users  of  to-day.  These  papers  will  not  fail  to  leave  a  lasting 
impression  on  the  engineers  of  this  city,  an  impression  which  in  time  will,  no 
doubt,  bear  fruit  in  the  more  economic  operation  of  our  several  steam  plants,  with 
a  corresponding  increase  with  profits  to  the  owners  ;  and,  further  than  that,  we 
feel  that  if  it  could  be 'arranged  for  you  to  hold  your  convention  here  every  year, 
this  city  would  be  benefited  to  an  extent  beyond  measure. 

In  conclusion,  gentlemen,  let  us  again  welcome,  and  wish  you  all  enjoyment 
possible  during  your  stay,  and  that  we  may  soon  see  yon  here  again. 

Signed,  on  behalf  of  Montreal  No.  1  Canadian  Association  of  Stationary  Engi- 
neers : 

Geo.  Hunt, 

John  J.  York, 
Thomas  Rtan. 

Montreal,  June  5.  1894 


Sir  Donald  A.  Smith,  LL.  D.,  Chaucellor  of  the  University,  and 
Prof.  Henry  T.  Bovey,  LL.  D.,  welcomed  the  Society  to  the  Uni- 
versity and  to  the  engineering  building  and  laboratories.  At 
the  close  of  these  addresses,  President  Eckley  B.  Coxe  of  the 
Society  gave  fitting  response  of  appreciation,  and  delivered  as  an 
addrciss  the  paper  on  Technical  Education^  which  forms  one  of  the 
papers  of  the  meeting.  The  laboratories  of  the  building,  with 
their  new  and  very  complete  equipment,  were  open  and  lighted 
for  the  inspection  of  visitors  at  the  close  of  the  session. 
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The  hospitality  of  the  city  had  not  permitted  the  guests  to  feel 
neglected  during  the  afternoon  preceding  this  opening  session, 
but  the  mayor  of  the  city  and  the  aldermen  had  invited  the 
Society  to  be  their  guests  on  a  drive  to  Mont  Royal  Park. 
Carriages  conveyed  the  party  through  the  picturesque  foliage  of 
the  ascent,  and  up  to  the  Belvedere,  where  a  lunch  was  spread 
and  appreciatively  enjoyed.  A  suitable  vote  of  thanks  was  passed 
by  the  Society  at  a  later  session. 

Second  Session.    Wednesday,  10  a.m. 

The  report  of  the  tellers  of  the  Council  on  the  result  of  the 
election  of  new  members  was  presented  as  follows  : 

REPORT  OP  THE  TELLERS  OP  ELECTION. 

The  undersigned  were  appointed  a  committee  of  the  Council  to 
act  as  tellers  (under  Bule  13)  to  scrutinize  and  count  the  ballots 
cast  for  and  against  the  candidates  proposed  for  membership  in 
the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  and  seeking 
election  before  the  XXIXth  Meeting,  Montreal,  Canada,  1894. 

They  have  met  upon  the  designated  days  in  the  oflSce  of  the 
Society,  and  have  proceeded  to  discharge  their  duty.  They 
would  certify,  for  formal  insertion  in  the  records  of  the  Society, 
to  the  election,  under  the  rules,  of  the  persons  whose  names  appear 
on  the  appended  list  to  their  respective  grades. 

There  were  513  votes  cast  of  the  pink  ballot,  of  which  nine  were 
thrown  out  because  of  informalities,  the  members  voting  having 
failed  to  endorse  the  sealed  envelope. 


Chas.  W.  Hunt,  )  ^ ,, 
Wm.  II.  Wiley,  )  ^^^^^*- 


There  were  406  votes  cast  of  the  yellow  ballot,  of  wliicli  20 
were  thrown  out,  the  voter  not  having  aflSxed  his  name  thereto. 

Wm.  H.  Wiley,  )  ^  „ 
C.  W.  Hunt,      }  ^^^^* 


HONORART  MrMBER  ELECTED. 

Isherwood,  BenJAmio  Franklin. 
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Atterbury,  Wm.  Wallace, 
Blackall,  Robert  C, 
Blackburn,  Arthur  Henry, 
Boyer,  Francis  Howard, 
Brewster,  Frank  H. , 
Bmck,  Wm.  M., 
Carney,  Charles  Joseph, 
'dement,  Lewis  M., 
Coffin,  Wm.  Carey, 
Eldridge,  A.  H.. 
Emory,  Fred'k  Lincoln, 
Frith,  Arthur  J., 
Field,  Burr  Kellogg, 
Flint,  Bertram  Pierpont, 
Horstman,  Henry  J., 
Heffeinan.  John  T., 


Frazer,  Fred, 
Glenn,  H.  F., 


Bang,  Henry  A., 
Dixon,  Waiter  Frank, 
Foster,  Chas.  E., 


Members  Elected. 

Hart,  Chas.  Edwin, 
Herter,  Einil, 
Holly,  Eklgar  Prentice, 
Hirt,  Louis  Joseph, 
Hunter,  Jnmes  D., 
Jenkins,  Matthew  C, 
Keller,  EmilE.. 
Kruesi,  John, 
Logan,  Frank  J., 
Langlotz,  Charles, 
Mantine,  Charles  F., 
Murray,  Tlios.  Edward, 
McMannis.  Wm., 
Pierrez,  Jesse  C. , 
Pascall,  Richard  Henry, 
Piez,  Charles, 

AssocrATEs  Elected. 

Peckham,  Wm.  M., 
RusFell,  Edmund  Allen, 


Rider,  Thomas  J., 
Setarnes.  Wm.  Ellison, 
Stieltjes,  Fred'k, 
Seavey,  John  Franklin, 
Smith,  Harold  Babbitt, 
Stewart,  Reid  T., 
Schaum,  Otto  Walter, 
Souther,  Henry, 
Spalding,  Chester  M. 
Stokes,  Samuel  E., 
Upton,  Wm.  Bailey, 
Vanclain.  S.  M., 
Waldo,  Leonard, 
Wright,  Jas.  Knox, 
Yereance,  Wm.  Burnett 
York.  Herbert  Waldo. 


Richardson,  Clifford. 


Promoted  to  Full  Membership. 

Foster,  Ernest  Howard,       Rowland,  G^eorge. 
Guthrie,  Edw.  B., 
Rowland,  Chas.  Bradley, 


Bowmnn,  Franklin  Meyer, 
Burr,  Jonathan  Siurges. 
Bramhall,  John  Asbury, 
Bierbaum,  Chris'r  Henry, 
Bunnell,  Sterling  H., 
Crulkfhank,  Lyle  B., 
Dale,  O.  «., 


Juniors  Elected. 

Guelbaum,  David, 
HofiFman,  Jas.  David, 
Hale,  Robert  Sever, 
Harvey,  George  Roy, 
Kuhn,  Joseph, 
Kales,  Wm.  Robt., 
Logan,  John  Wood, 


Merton,  Jas.  Millar, 
Manning,  Richard  F., 
Miller,  Alton  S., 
Sangster,   Win., 
Smart,  Richard  A., 
Whitney,  Alfred  R.,  Jr., 
Wilkinson,  Thomas  L. 


The  following  announcement  was  also  read. 


THE  SIXTH  INTERNATIONAL  CONGRESS  ON  INTERNAL  NAVIGATION. 

7V>  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers, 

Attention  is  again  called  to  the  opportunity  to  join  this  Con- 
gi'ess  and  secure  its  papers  and  the  discussions  on  them. 

The  questions  to  be  discussed  were  very  fully  mentioned  in  the 
bulletin  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  of  March 
15,  1894.  They  cover  the  construction  and  navigation  of  canals, 
the   plant   at    ports,   the   means   of    preventing   ice    blockades, 
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traction  and  propulsion,  the  question  of  tolls,  the  relation  between 
the  configuration  of  rivers  and  depths  of  their  channels,  and  the 
regulation  of  low  water  channels. 

As  these  congresses  are  supported  by  governments  of  the 
countries  in  which  they  are  held,  the  charge  for  membership  is 
merely  nominal,  namely,  five  dollars,  which  may  be  sent  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  by  those 
desiring  to  either  attend  the  Congress  or  secure  the  papers. 

The  Congress  will  open  on  July  23d,  and  will  last  one  week. 
During  this  time  and  shortly  after,  five  excursions  will  be  made 
to  localities  of  interest  about  Holland. 

The  American  Line  offer  round  trip  tickets  on  their  steamers 
for  $144  The  last  sailing  which  will  permit  attendance  at  the 
opening  of  the  Congress  is  on  July  11th. 

The  papers  will  be  published  in  English,  French,  and  German. 

A  meeting  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science  will  be  held  at  Oxford,  commencing  on  August  10th,  <and 
members  visiting  Europe  will  have  an  opportunity  to  attend  both 
functions. 

The  President  announced  the  appointment,  under  Article  31 
of  the  Rules,  of  a  committee  to  nominate  oflScers  for  the  Society 
for  the  ensuing  Society  year.    He  presented  the  following  names : 

Mr.  Worcester  R.  Warner Cleveland,  0., 

Mr.  B.  H.  Warren Stamford,  Conn., 

Mr.  R.  J.  (iilniore Providence,  R.  I., 

Mr.  C.  W.  Nason New  York  City, 

Mr.  J.  F.   HoHoway Cuyahoga  Falls,  O., 

and  requested  confirmation,  which  was  given. 

Notice  was  also  given  in  writing,  under  Article  45  of  the  Rules, 
of  amendments  to  the  Rules,  to  be  considered  at  the  Annual  Meet- 
ing in  December.  These  amendments  affect  Articles  2  to  14, 
Articles  18,  2G,  32  and  42. 

Professional  papers  were  then  taken  up  as  follows  : 
Notes  on  "  The  Theory  of  Shaft  Governors,"  by  A.  K.  Mans- 
field, received  discussion  by  Messrs.  Lanza,  Rites,  Jacobus,  Ball, 
Baker,  and  Webb. 

**Heat  Units  and  Specifications  for  Pumping  Engines,"  by  A. 
F.  Hall,  was  discussed  by  Messrs.  Hutton  and  Gary. 
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**  A  New  Eecording  Pressure  Gauge  for  Extremely  High  Kanges 
of  Pressure,''  by  W.  H.  Bristol,  was  discussed  by  Messrs.  Henniug, 
HoUoway,  Laforge,  Gary,  Almond,  Ball,  McBride,  Baker,  Webb, 
Halsey,  and  Stetson.  Much  of  this  debate  covered  the  treatment 
of  steel  springs  outside  of  their  use  in  steam  gauges. 

Note  on  "  Compressed  Air,"  by  Frank  Kichards,  was  discussed 
by  Messrs.  Jacobus  and  Goodale. 

"  The  Eelation  of  the  Drawing  Office  to  the  Shop,"  by  A.  W. 
Bobinson,  was  discussed  by  Messrs.  Capen,  Bandolph,  Wright, 
Binsse,  and  Shaw. 

The  session  then  adjourned. 

The  Secretary's  register  at  headquarters  showed  the  follow- 
ing members  in  attendance  during  the  convention  : 


Almond,  T.  R., 
Almy,  Darwin, 
Angus,  Robert, 
Asb worth,  Daniel, 
Babbitt,  Geo.  R., 
Baker,  C.  W., 
Ball,  F.  H., 
Barrus,  Geo.  H., 
Bt-ach,  Giles, 
Beach,  C.  S., 
Binsse,  Henry, 
Bird,  W.  W.. 
Boenig,  Robt.  W., 
Bole,  Wm.  A., 
Bourne,  S.  N., 
Brewster,  F.  H., 
Brashear,  J.  A., 
Broclv,  W.  M., 
Brown,  R.  S., 
Blackburn,  A.  H., 
Burcbard,  A.  W., 
Bulkley,  H.  W.. 
Cadwell,  W.  D., 
Camp,  Geo.  E., 
Cary,  A.  A., 
Cawley,  Frank, 
Cheney,  W.  L., 
Chrintie,  W.  W., 
Colwen,  A.  W., 
Corbelt,  Chas.  H., 
Coxe,  E.  B., 
Dale,  A.  G., 
Darling,  Edwin, 


Delancey,  Darragh, 
Edwards,  V.  E., 
Dick,  John, 
Engel,  L.  G., 
Fairbairn,  W.  U., 
Field.  C.  J., 
Flather,  John  J., 
Forbes,  Wm.  D., 
Freeman,  Jno.  R., 
Frevert,  H.  F., 
Gulloape,  F.  E., 
Gillis,  A.  R., 
Gilmore,  R.  J., 
Goodale,  A.  M., 
Greensmith,  J.  E., 
Griffin,  C.  L., 
Hall,  A.  F., 
Halsey,  F.  A., 
Hand,  F.  L., 
Harte,  C.  L., 
Hayward,  F.  H., 
Heggem,  C.  O.. 
Henning,  G.  C, 
Holland,  Jno., 
Hollingsworth,  S., 
Hollis,  Ira  N., 
Hollo  way,  J.  F., 
Humphrey,  Jno., 
Hunt.  C.  W., 
Button,  F.  R., 
Hyde,  C.  E., 
Ive.s,  A.  W., 
Jacobus,  D.  S., 


Jones,  Washington, 
Keeler.  E.  E., 
King,  C.  C, 
Knight,  A.  F., 
Kirby,  F.  E., 
KircbhofiF,  Chas., 
Laforge,  F.  H., 
Lanza,  Gaeiano, 
Loring,  C.  H., 
Longnecker,  C.  K., 
Low,  F.  R., 
Logan,  John  D., 
Mayo,  John  B., 
Marble.  H.  M. , 
McBride.  Jas., 
McDuffie,  C.  D., 
McClelland,  E.  S., 
McKee,  J.  J., 
Manning,  C.  H., 
Mansfield,  A.  K., 
Mason,  W.  B., 
Melvin,  D.  N., 
Merrill,  A.  L., 
Miller,  F.  J., 
Moore,  D.  G., 
Nason,  C.  W., 
Nicolson,  J.  T,, 
Reed,  H.  A., 
Redwood.  I.  L, 
Rice,  R.  H., 
Rites,  F.  M., 
Robb,  D.  W., 
Robert^  Wm., 
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Robeits,  T.  H.. 
Robinson,  J.  M., 
Rock  wood,  Geo.  I., 
Boelker,  H.  B., 
Rogers,  W.  S., 
Rouey,  W.  R., 
Ross,  B.  L., 
Russell.  C.  M., 
Saugster,  Wm., 
Scheffler,  F.  A., 
Scboenborn,  W.  E., 
Scbutte,  LouIb, 


Scott,  Olin, 
Sbarp,  Joel, 
Shaw,  A.  J., 
Simpson,  Wm., 
Sinclair,  6.  M., 
Smith,  C.  P., 
Smith,  G.  H., 
Snow.  F.  M.. 
Stetson,  Geo.  R., 
Stiles,  N.  C. 
Swasey,  Ambrose, 


Tabor,  Harris, 
Tatnall,  J.  E., 
Thomson,  John, 
Veit,  R.  C, 
Warren,  B.  H., 
Waison,  Wm., 
Webb,  J.  B., 
Webster,  J.   H., 
Weeks,  G.  W., 
Wiley,  W.  H., 
Waldo,  Leonard. 


Total 183. 


There  was  also  a  considerable  number  of  ladies  in  attendance. 

For  the  afternoon  of  Wednesday  a  special  train  over  the 
Grand  Trunk  Railway  conveyed  the  party  with  their  hosts  to 
Lachine,  where  the  steamer  Filgate,  furnished  by  the  courtesy  of 
the  Harbor  Commissioners,  conveyed  the  party  down  the  river, 
through  the  Lachine  Bapids,  and  then  for  a  sail  on  the  quiet 
reaches  of  the  river  below  the  city,  to  view  the  work  of  the  Com- 
mission in  progress,  including  the  guard  pier.  Afternoon  tea  was 
served  on  the  boat,  and  the  landing  was  effected  at  the  foot  of 
the  Lachine  Canal. 

In  the  evening  a  most  enjoyable  reception  was  tendered  to  the 
members  and  their  ladies  at  the  home  of  Sir  Donald  A.  Smith, 
the  Chancellor  of  McGill  University.  The  house,  the  conserva- 
tory, the  picture  gallery,  and  the  assemblage  were  all  elements 
in  the  pleasure  of  the  party. 


Third  Session.     Thursday,  Juke  7th. 

Professional  papers  of  this  session  were : 

"  The  Theory  of  the  Steam  Jacket,"  by  R.  H.  Thurston,  and 
discussed  by  Alessrs.  Hale,  Hall,  and  Rockwood. 

"  Results  of  Experiments  with  a  Fifty  H.P.  Engine  to  determine 
Influence  of  Compression  on  the  Water  Consumption,"  by  D.  S. 
Jacobus,  and  discussed  by  Messrs.  Ball  and  Barr. 

"  Cylinder  Proportions  for  Compound  Engines  from  their  Free 
Expansion  Losses,"  by  F.  H.  Ball,  and  discussed  by  Messrs. 
Jacobus  and  Rockwood. 

"  A  New  Method  of  Compound  Steam  Distribution,*'  by  F.  M. 
Rites,  and  discussed  by  Mr.  Rockwood. 
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"  Test  of  a  Small  Electric  Railway  Plant,"  by  Jesse  M.  Smith 
and  discussed  by  Mr.  Baker;  and  the  paper  by  W.  S.  Aldrich,  on 
"Power  Losses  in  the  Transmissive  Machinery  of  Central 
Stations." 

The  session  adjourned  for  a  visit  and  luncheon  at  the  power- 
house of  the  Montreal  Street  Railway  Company,  after  which  a 
lawn  party  was  given  by  Mrs.  H.  T.  Bovey  and  Mrs.  Frank 
Redpath  upon  their  attractive  grounds. 

Fourth  Session.    Thursday  Evening. 

The  papers  of  this  evening  were  by  M.  P.  Wood,  on  "  Rustless 
Coatings  for  Iron  and  Steel,"  discussed  by  Messrs.  HoUoway, 
Henning,  and  Nason. 

Jas.  McBride,  on  "  Corrosion  of  Steam  Drums,"  discussed  by 
Messrs.  Hutton,  Hawkins,  Randolph,  Davis,  Grimm,  Flather, 
Holloway,  Babbitt,  and  Nason. 

C.  W.  Hunt,  "  A  Xew  Mechanical  Fluid,"  discussed  by  Messrs. 
Rogers,  Rockwood,  and  Brashear. 

F.  R.  Hutton,  on  **  First  Stationary  Steam  Engines  in  America,"' 
discussed  by  Messrs.  Durfee,  Binsse,  and  Woolsen. 

John  R.  Freeman,  on  "  A  New  Form  of  Canal  Waste  Weir." 

The  session  adjourned  in  good  season  to  witness  a  beam  test 
in  the  University  laboratory. 

Fifth  Session.    Friday,  June  8. 

The  papers  of  the  concluding  session  were  as  follows  : 

"  The  Cost  of  an  Indicated  Horse-Power,"  by  De  Courcy  May, 
and  discussed  by  Messrs.  Webber,  Cary,  Holloway,  and  Harte; 

"Effect  of  Varying  the  Weight  of  the  Regenerator  in  a  Hot-Air 
Engine,"  by  G.  W.  Bissell,  and  discussed  by  R  C.  Carpenter ; 

"  Mechanical  Draft  for  Boilers,"  by  W.  R.  Roney,  and  discussed 
by  Messrs.  Cary,  Coxe,  Holloway,  and  Rockwood ; 

"  The  Saturation  Curve  as  a  Reference  Line  for  Indicated  Dia- 
grams," by  R  C.  Carpenter; 

"  Results  of  Measurements  of  the  Water  Consumption  of  an 
Unjacketed  1,600  H.P.  Engine,"  by  J.  E.  Denton,  D.  S.  Jacobus, 
and  R.  H.  Rice,  discussed  by  Messrs.  Ball,  Rockwood,  and  Wright ; 
and, 

**  Notes  on  the  Corrosion  of  a  Cast  Steel  Propeller  Blade,"  by 
F.  B.  King,  discussed  by  Messrs.  Ball,  Roelker,  Henning,  Coxe, 
and  Flather. 
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The  following  resolutions  were  then  passed  with  acclaim,  and 
by  a  rising  vote  : 

To  the  Governors  of  McGill  University : 

The  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  beg  leave,  througli  a  uuani- 
moos  vote  of  the  members  assembled  in  convention  at  Montreal,  to  express  their 
thunlvs  for  the  opportunity  given  to  hold  their  sessions  within  the  halls  of  the 
University,  and  for  their  kindly  action  in  favoring  the  objects  for  which  the 
Society  has  convened  in  the  city  of  Montreal. 

The  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  desires  to  present  to  the  Mayor 
and  Aldermen  of  the  city  of  Montreal  their  most  hearty  thanks  for  the  drive  ten- 
dered to  the  members  of  this  Society  and  their  ladies  to  Mont  Royal,  Royal 
Park,  and  seek  to  express  in  this  way  their  sense  of  recognition  for  the  courtesy 
of  the  city  extended  to  them. 

The  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  wishes  to  convey  to  Mr. 
Herbert  Wallis,  Chairman  of  the  Local  Committee,  their  thanks  for  his  capable 
presidence  at  their  opening  session,  nnd  for  the  arrangements  which  the  Local 
Committee  in  charge  of  these  matters  made  for  the  details  of  the  meeting. 

To  Prof,  John  T.  Nicholson,  Secretary  of  the  Local  Committee,  the  Society 
would  add  its  further  appreciation  of  his  labor,  which  has  been  so  thoroughly 
and  capably  performed. 

The  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  desires  to  express  to  the  Grand 
Trunk  Railway  their  thanks  for  the  courtesy  of  a  special  train  conveying  the 
members  and  their  ladies  to  Lachine. 

It  gave  the  members  of  the  Society  great  pleasure  to  avail  of  this  courtesy, 
and  they  seek  in  this  way  to  give  expression  to  their  recognition. 

To  the  Harbor  Commissioners  of  Montreal,  the  American  Society  of  Mechan- 
ical Engineers  desires  to  express  their  sincere  recognition  and  appreciation  of  the 
opportunity  to  visit  Lachine  Rapids  under  their  guidance,  and  for  their  enter- 
tainment u])on  tlie  steamer  Filgate ;  for  the  opportunity  to  inspect  the  work  of 
the  commission  which  has  been  so  serviceable  in  the  development  of  the  city 
of  Montreal,  and  to  examine  the  work  in  progress  for  the  further  improvement  of 
the  water  front. 

The  Society  seeks  in  this  manner  to  return  its  hearty  thanks  for  all  these 
courtesies. 

The  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  desires  to  express  in  this  way 
to  the  lion.  Sir  Donald  A.  Smith,  LL.D..  Chancellor  of  McGill  University,  their 
sincere  appreciation  of  his  words  of  welcome  on  the  occasion  of  their  opening 
session  in  the  Mac  Donald  Building,  and  to  add  an  expression  of  their  recognition 
of  his  interest  in  engineering  education,  and  the  preparation  of  young  men  for 
their  life  work  in  the  profession  which  is  their  choice. 

They  would,  however,  if  that  were  possible,  more  fully  on  their  own  behalf, 
and  that  of  their  ladies,  convey  to  Sir  Donald  and  to  his  lady  a  burden  of  thank- 
ful appreciation  for  the  opportunity  of  being  their  guests,  which  the  ordinary 
words  of  a  vote  of  thanks  are  inadequate  to  express.  That  they  should  have 
had  the  op|)ort unity  to  visit  his  beautiful  home,  and  enjoy  his  art  treasures  amid 
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tbeir  distinciive  surroundiDgs,  is  an  experience  which  the  menibets  of  the 
society  will  carry  with  them  to  recall  with  pleasure  for  many  days. 

The  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Enginee  s  desires  to  extend  to  the  Mon- 
treal Street  Railway  Company  a  cordial  expresBion  of  thanks  for  the  opportunity 
to  visit  their  power-house  during  their  stay  in  the  city,  and  for  the  luncheon 
served  upon  that  occasion.  An  inspection  of  this  modern  plant,  with  its  present 
capabilities  and  future  possibilities,  was  appreciated  by  all  who  were  able  to  take 
part  in  it. 

The  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  desires  to  express  to  Prof. 
Henry  T.  Bovey,  LL.D.,  of  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  in  McGill  University, 
a  heartfelt  appreciation  of  the  energy  and  careful  thought  which  has  been  the 
foundation  of  so  much  of  the  success  of  the  Montreal  meeting. 

To  Professor  and  Mrs.  Bovey,  and  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Redpath,  the 
delighted  thanks  of  the  members  and  their  ladies  are  due  for  a  most  enjoyable 
and  successful  lawn  party,  which  has  been  made  a  feature  of  their  week  in 
Montreal. 

The  Secretary  was  further  requested  and  directed,  in  the  name 
of  the  Society,  to  transmit  letters  of  thanks  to  those  who  were  yet 
to  entertain  the  Society  before  the  party  were  to  disband  finally. 

The  Society  then,  on  motion,  adjourned. 

In  the  afternoon  a  visit  was  paid  to  the  works  of  the  Canadian 
Rubber  Company,  and  later  a  most  enjoyable  garden  party  was 
given  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  H.  R  Molson  at  Piedmont  Hall.  Many 
representative  Canadians  were  also  present. 

On  Saturday  a  special  train  over  the  line  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  conveyed  the  party  to  Ottawa.  Here  they  were 
received  by  a  committee,  who  escorted  them  in  private  cars  of  the 
Ottawa  Electric  Railway  Company  to  the  saw-mills  of  J.  R.  Booth, 
Esq.,  where  a  fine  view  was  had  of  the  Chaudiere  Falls ;  to  the 
power-house  of  the  railway  driven  by  water;  to  the  Parliament 
Buildings,  Library,  House  of  Commons  and  Senate,  in  which  latter 
room  addresses  of  welcome  were  delivered  by  Sir  John  Thomp- 
son the  Premier,  and  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Ouimet,  Minister  of  Public 
Works ;  thence  to  luncheon  on  the  grounds  of  Mr.  T.  C.  Keefer, 
at  Rockliflfe.  overlooking  the  river  valley ;  and  finally  to  a  garden 
party  held  at  Government  House  by  Lord  Aberdeen,  Governor- 
General  of  the  Province.  The  water  works  power-house  and  the 
Geological  Museum  were  also  open  to  visitors,  but  the  time  of  the 
party  was  so  fully  taken  up,  that  this  opportunity  could  not  be 
utilized.  The  special  train  conveyed  the  party  back  to  Montreal, 
where  it  disbanded,  some  members  going  on  by  night  to  Quebec, 
and  others  leaving  at  once  for  their  homes. 
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BT   ECKLBT  B.  COXE,   DRIFTON,  PA 

(President  of  the  Society.) 

On  an  occasion  like  the  present,  when  the  Society  is  meeting 
within  the  walls  of  a  great  institution  of  learning,  it  does  not 
seem  out  of  place  to  devote  a  few  moments  to  the  consideration 
of  a  subject  which  has  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention  in  all 
branches  of  the  engineering  profession,  and  in  none  more  so  than 
the  one  which  this  Society  represents.  I  refer  to  the  question  of 
how  sJuill  the  young  men  who  are  toiake  our  places  be  trained. 

Within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  great  progress  has  been 
made,  particularly  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  in  this  branch  of 
education.  Schools  have  sprang  up  in  great  numbers,  and  their 
standards  have  been  steadily  broadening  and  advancing.  Hun- 
dreds of  young  men  graduate  every  year,  and,  what  is  more 
important,  find  places  in  all  the  leading  industries.  In  fact,  the 
command  and  management  of  our  great  industrial  army  is  grad- 
ually falling  into  their  hands.  Yet  those  who  are  directly  in 
charge  of  their  instruction  are  becoming  more  and  more  conscious 
of  the  fact  that  the  methods  and  programmes  in  use  are  not 
wholly  satisfactoiy^  and  more  and  more  anxious  to  understand  the 
reason  and  the  remedies.  This  is  shown  not  only  by  the  devot- 
ing of  one  section  of  the  Engineering  Congress  at  Chicago  solely 
to  the  discussion  of  this  subject,  and  by  the  founding  of  a  society 
specially  devoted  to  it,  but  also  by  the  earnest  and  constant 
inquiries  which  are  being  sent  out  from  many  of  the  institutions 
engaged  in  training  young  men  for  technical  pursuits,  asking  why 
their  graduates  are  not  as  successful  in  obtaining  positions  or  in 
filling  them  as  they  would  wish  them  to  be,  and  requesting  the 
advice  of  those  with  whom  they  would  naturally  seek  employment 
as  to  what  changes  in  the  course  of  study  should  be  adopted  in 
order  to  render  their  services  of  greater  value  and  give  them  a 
better  chance  for  advancement.     In  fact,  it  is  because  I  have  of 
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late  had  my  attention  called  so  frequently  to  this  matter  that  1 
venture  to  speak  to  you  upon  the  subject  this  evening.  Of  course, 
it  would  not  be  possible  in  the  time  at  my  disposal,  even  were  I 
able  to  do  so,  which  I  am  not,  to  discuss  fully  so  great  and  important 
a  question.  I  can  hope  at  most  to  make  a  few  suggestions,  the 
results  of  my  business  experience,  and  of  what  little  attention  I 
have  given  to  the  subject,  which  may  aflfbrd  some  slight  assistance 
to  those  who  are  specially  charged  with  the  solution  of  the 
problem. 

To  those  who  have  only  looked  into  the  matter  superficially,  or 
who  are  not  acquainted  with  the  varied  duties  which  devolve 
upon  the  engineering  profession,  it  may  seem  a  comparatively 
simple  question.  They  may  think  that  the  engineering  school 
should  be  like  a  school  of  medicine,  a  school  of  theology,  or  a 
school  of  law ;  but  there  is  a  fundamental  difference.  The  doctor, 
lawyer,  or  clergyman  has  practically  a  well-defined  course  to 
pursue,  and  the  professional  life-work  of  a  graduate  from  any  of 
these  schools  does  not  differ  very  greatly  from  that  of  his  fellow 
students  in  the  same  branch  ;  but  we  have  only  to  glance  through 
the  list  of  members  of  any  of  our  engineering  societies  to  realize 
how  widely  different  are  their  duties  and  responsibilities  although 
all  may  be  ranked  and  known  as  Mechanical  Engineers,  or  as 
Civil  Engineers,  etc. 

Engineers  are  generally  classed  as  mechanical,  mining,  civil, 
electrical,  hydrauHc,  military,  sanitary,  etc. ;  but  there  are  other 
classifications  which  we  may  consider  with  profit  in  this  con- 
nection. They  may  be  divided  into  Unsuccessful  and  Success- 
ful. Want  of  success  may  be  due  to  many  causes,  but  the  most 
general  one  (outside  of  mental  and  physical  weakness)  is  the  fact 
that  the  engineer  is  not  adapted  to  the  duties  which  he  is  called 
upon  to  perform.  The  old  story  of  the  round  plug  in  the  square 
hole !  Every  one  who  has  had  experience  in  the  practical  manage- 
ment of  business  enterprises  must  have  observed  that  in  many  cases 
men  who  have  been  comparatively  successful  have  become  fail- 
ures when  promoted  or  transferred  to  other  duties,  while  in 
others,  men  who  have  previously  been  only  partially  successful 
have  become  efficient  and  valuable  employees  when  for  some 
reason  they  have  been  obliged  to  undertake  duties  different  from 
those  in  which  they  have  been  previously  engaged. 

The    successful    engineers,   that    is,    those   who   have   found 
their  work   and   are   doing   it   well,  be   they   mechanical,   civil, 
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miniDg,  etc.,  are  really  either  business  engineers,  constructing 
engineers  managing  engineers,  theoretical  engineers,  compilers, 
or  teachers.  These  terms  may  not  be  strictly  accurate,  but  they 
will  enable  me,  I  hope,  to  express  more  clearly  my  ideas  of  the 
great  variety  of  the  work  which  is  done  by  the  engineering  profes- 
sion. By  the  words  business  engineer,  I  do  not  mean  an  engineer 
who  has  simply  become  a  business  man,  but  one  who  understands 
and  can  take  up  any  problem,  from  a  strictly  technical  standpoint, 
as  well  as  from  a  business  one  ;  and  who,  after  carefully  weighing 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  from  both  points  of  view,  is 
able  to  determine  what,  under  all  the  circumstances,  is  best  to  be 
done.  Such  men  are  very  rare,  and  when  once  their  capacity  is 
known,  secure  good  positions  and  command  high  salaries  :  none 
are  more  useful.  They  know  that,  while  theoretically  a  certain 
solution  of  an  engineering  problem  may  be  the  best,  yet,  from  a 
business  standpoint,  another  would  be  much  more  successful 
financially.  Let  us  consider  for  example  the  mechanical  engineer 
of  a  railroad.  As  a  simple  question  of  mechanical  engineering, 
the  most  economical  results  might  be  obtained  by  constructing 
ten  types  of  locomotives,  each  of  which  would  do  admirably  in 
the  condition  in  which  it  was  to  be  worked  ;  but  as  a  matter  of 
business,  two  types  constructed  as  a  compromise  between  these 
ten  might  be  really  much  more  satisfactory.  The  cost  of 
construction  of  each  would  diminish  as  the  number  of  types 
decreased.  Repairs  could  be  made  more  cheaply  and  easily  as 
spare  parts  of  the  two  types  (which  would  be  interchangeable) 
could  be  kept  on  hand.  The  greater  the  number  of  types,  the 
more  difficult  and  expensive  it  would  be  to  provide  for  such  inter- 
changeability  and  the  keeping  of  extra  parts  on  hand.  If  the 
business  increased  in  one  direction  more  than  another,  the 
compromise  engine  could  still  be  economical  in  the  new  state  of 
affairs ;  whereas,  the  specially  constructed  one  would  not  be  for 
any  other  work  than  that  for  which  it  was  designed.  The  same 
remark  applies  to  pumps,  cars,  machine  tools,  and  hundreds  of 
other  things. 

Now,  I  do  not  wish  to  be  misunderstood  in  this  connection. 
I  am  not  referring  to  the  engineer  who  is  simply  a  business  man, 
but  to  engineers  who  understand  thoroughly  engineering  problems 
and  can  take  them  up  as  engineers  should  in  a  general  way,  and 
bring  to  bear  upon  them  a  business  mind  and  a  business  training. 
It  is  this  class  of  engineers  who  generally  have  to  determine  the 
42 
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lines  along  which  the  next  class,  that  is  the  constructing  engineers, 
must  work.  It  is  their  peculiar  province,  when  given  the  con- 
ditions of  any  problem,  to  design  in  all  its  details  the  machine, 
furnace,  rolling  mill,  railroad,  or  whatever  it  may  happen  to  be, 
to  decide  what  is  best  to  be  done  within  the  lines  laid  out,  and  to 
see  that  the  work  is  carried  out  as  decided  on.  This  requires  a 
high  order  of  ability,  and  in  this  class  we  would  place  some  of  the 
greatest  engineers  the  world  has  known.  When  once  the  design 
has  been  made,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  managing  engineer  to 
superintend  the  actual  building  of  the  machine,  or  erecting  of  the 
plant  according  to  the  plans  of  the  constructing  engineer,  or  to 
manage  it  after  it  is  constructed  and  in  practical  use.  He  comes 
in  contact  with  the  foremen  and  workmen,  and  must  understand 
and  be  able  to  cope  with  all  the  problems  arising  from  the  man- 
agement of  men.  In  an  establishment  where  machinery  is  built 
on  a  large  scale,  his  special  province  would  be,  after  the  plans 
and  specifications  had  been  decided  on,  to  obtain  proper  material 
and  to  work  up  the  same ;  he  must  utilize  to  the  best  advantage 
the  men  and  machinery,  and  must  understand  the  relative  cost 
of  doing  the  work  in  one  way  or  another,  and  the  e£fect  of  using 
high  or  low  priced  labor  or  material ;  in  other  words,  his  engi- 
neering training  and  ability  is  utilized  to  produce  the  best  results 
with  the  least  expenditure  of  money.  This  is  an  absolutely 
different  problem  from  that  of  designing  or  laying  out  the  worL 
To  be  successful  in  this  requires  a  knowledge  of  men  and  a  broad 
view  of  economy ;  and,  in  many  cases,  the  success  or  failure  of 
an  establishment  is  due  more  to  the  ability  or  lack  of  it  in  the 
engineer  to  whom  is  confided  this  part  of  the  business,  than  to 
anything  else. 

There  may  bo  subdivisions  of  each  of  these  three  types,  or 
there  may  be  combinations  of  two  or  more  or  of  parts  of  two  or 
more  of  them  in  the  same  man  as  the  varying  conditions  of  the 
enterprise  may  require,  but  the  business  work  of  the  engineer 
practically  falls  into  these  three  categories. 

The  other  three  types  of  engineers  whose  work  is  not  always 
appreciated,  but  the  value  of  which  can  hardly  be  over-estimated, 
viz.,  the  theoretical  engineer,  the  compiling  engineer,  and  the 
teaching  engineer,  require  a  mind  of  a  different  kind  and  a  differ- 
ent training.  In  many  cases  the  same  person  may  be  eminently 
successful  in  all  of  these  three  branches.  Under  the  head  of 
theoretical  engineers  (words   which   do  not   express   accurately 
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what  I  mean,  but  which  I  use  for'  the  want  of  better),  I  mclude 
those  who  devote  their  lives  to  working  out  the  problems  which 
lie  at  the  basis  of  all  good  engineering.  Such  are  the  men  who, 
familiar  with  physics,  mechanics,  chemistry,  etc.,  often  without 
any  hope  of  pecuniary  reward,  devote  months  and  years  to  the 
careful  study  of  the  properties  of  materials  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  act  under  different  circumstances,  and  discuss  the 
results  mathematically,  deducing  laws  and  formulas  which  become 
the  guide-posts  for  those  engaged  in  practical  work.  Of  such  a 
character  was  the  work  of  Sir  Lowthian  Bell  upon  the  blast 
furnace  ;  the  work  of  Regnoault  upon  steam,  liquids,  elastic  fluids, 
expansion  of  mercury,  etc.,  which  laid  the  foundation  for  the 
scientific  study  of  the  steam  engine ;  and  the  work  of  Weis- 
bach  upon  the  flow  of  liquids.  I  have  cited  only  a  very  few  of 
the  great  names,  but  in  every  country  and  in  almost  every 
locality,  you  will  find  men  eftgaged  in  this  class  of  investigation, 
the  results  of  which  are  absorbed  in  the  general  literature  of  the 
profession,  while  the  names  of  those  who  have  done  it  are  for- 
gotteu  by  all  but  a  very  few.  This  requires  men  of  special 
training  and  special  ability.  A  man  pecuharly  fitted  for  it  turns 
to  it  even  when  other  fields  of  greater  profit  are  open  to  him. 
The  testing  departments  which  have  been  established  of  late 
years  by  some  of  the  large  railroads  and  manufacturing  establish- 
ments indicate  how  this  branch  of  engineering  has  come  to  be 
recognized  as  valuable  and  to  be  managed  on  a  commercial  basis. 

The  compiler  is  another  useful  but  not  always  thoroughly  ap- 
preciated member  of  the  profession.  It  is  he  who  gathers  data, 
which  are  so  widely  dispersed  in  technical  literature  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  find  them  or  so  badly  set  forth  as  to  be  of 
little  use,  and  arranges  them  in  such  a  way  that  they  are  easily 
accessible  to  the  profession  or  to  the  parties  by  whom  he  is  em- 
ployed. He  is  often  able  to  obtain  from  private  sources  informa- 
tion which  supplements  and  adds  value  to  that  which  has  already 
appeared  ;  and  in  many  cases  by  calling  the  attention  of  a  theo- 
retical engineer  to  data  which  are  wanting,  he  is  able  to  obtain 
them. 

Last  of  all  we  have  the  teaching  engineer,  or  professor,  by 
whom  the  work  of  those  practically  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of 
their  professions  as  well  as  the  information  obtained  by  the 
theoretical  and  compiling  engineer  is  brought  together,  digested 
and  transmitted  to  the  students  who  are  being  trained  to  take  the 
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places  of  those  now  engaged  in  the  management  of  the  world's 
affairs.  There  is  no  branch  of  the  profession  which  imposes 
higher  duties  and  greater  responsibilities,  or  which  furnishes 
greater  opportunities  for  good  work.  To  men  who  realize  these 
duties,  responsibilities,  and  opportunities,  and  who  are  in  love 
with  their  profession,  there  is  probably  no  calling  which  gives 
more  real  mental  satisfaction  ;  but  where  the  work  is  not  one  of 
love,  where  the  professor  is  really  not  interested  in  what  he  has 
to  do  and  does  it  merely  for  the  purpose  of  earning  his  living, 
there  is  very  little  likelihood  of  his  being  very  successful  or 
contented  with  his  lot. 

There  is  a  third  method  by  which  engineers  who  live  by  their 
profession  may  be  classified,  which  though  at  first  sight  it  may 
seem  peculiar  is  of  vital  importance  in  looking  the  problem  in  the 
face.  Engineers  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  viz.,  those  who 
rise  more  or  less  rapidly,  and  those  who  do  not  rise  at  all,  or  at 
least  rise  veVy  slowly.  The  engineering  profession  has  been 
changing  for  a  number  of  years,  and  in  consequence  of  this,  the 
condition  of  the  younger  members  of  the  profession  has  changed 
also.  In  old  times  the  chief  engineer  of  a  railroad  did  practically 
everything.  He  built  the  road-bed  and  the  bridges,  made  the  frogs 
and  switches,  looked  after  the  locomotives  and  cars,  and  in  fact, 
was  supposed  to  be  able  to  construct  and  repair  almost  every- 
thing used  upon  the  railroad.  To-day  it  is  different,  for  the  chief 
engineer  of  a  railroad  simply  decides  that  the  company  will  use 
certain  types  of  bridges,  and  buys  them  as  he  would  buy  a  sew- 
ing machine  ;  they  are  furnished  by  parties  who  make  a  specialty 
of  building  bridges.  The  switches,  frogs,  etc.,  with  a  complete 
system  of  interlocking  apparatus,  are  purchased  from  firms  who 
make  a  specialty  of  building  them,  as  are  also  the  locomotives 
and  cars.  In  fact,  the  actual  work  of  the  chief  engineer  of  a 
railroad  in  full  operation  is  often  almost  reduced  to  knowing, 
first,  what  are  the  best  articles  to  use  and  how  to  obtain  them, 
and,  secondly,  how  to  put  them  together,  and  use  them  after 
you  have  got  them.  In  consequence  of  the  consolidation  of 
railroads,  by  which  thousands  of  miles  of  road  come  under  one 
head,  one  man  can  and  does  decide  such  questions  for  a  large 
portion  of  the  United  States  just  as  well  as  for  a  road  one 
hundred  miles  long.  The  result  is  that  there  has  been  a  very 
great  diminution  in  the  number  of  engineers  employed  per  mile 
of  road,  and  a  great  increase  in  the  number  of  assistants  compared 
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to  that  of  chief  engineers,  and  that  there  is  a  large  number  of 
engineers  in  subordinate  positions,  such  as  chainmen,  rodmen, 
draughtsmen,  etc.,  for  whom  there  may  be  little  or  no  chance  of 
promotion ;  and  there  are  many  who  must  occupy  practically  the 
same  positions  all  their  lives,  as  there  are  very  few  men  above 
them  to  whose  positions  they  can  hope  to  succeed.  The  intro- 
duction of  the  blue-print  process  has  done  away  with  a  large 
number  of  draughtsmen,  and  has  changed  very  materially  the 
methods  of  doing  engineering  work.  A  dozen  blue  prints  are  now 
made  where  two  tracings  would  have  sufficed  ;  and  as  the  neces- 
sity of  comparing  tracings  after  they  are  made  is  done  away  with 
(the  finished  drawings  being  usually  made  on  tracing  cloth  instead 
of  on  paper  as  formerly),  the  number  and  character  of  the  men 
employed  in  the  draughting  office  have  changed. 

If  a  student  after  graduating  obtains  a  subordinate  position  of 
the  kind  which  twenty-five  years  ago  was  the  most  common  (rod- 
man,  draughtsman,  etc.),  his  promotion  is  likely  to  be  very  slow, 
particularly  if  it  is  in  an  old  institution,  unless  he  is  able  to  make 
a  place  for  himself  outside  of  the  regular  line  of  his  work ;  but  the 
great  problem  for  the  student  who  has  entered  upon  practical 
work  is  how  to  avoid  pushing  himself  so  fast  as  to  hurt  his  chances, 
without,  on  the  other  hand,  standing  still.  The  real  truth  of  the 
matter  is,  that  in  proportion  to  the  work  done,  the  number  of  men 
who  are  engaged  in  the  actual  designing,  planning  and  superin- 
tending is  very  small  compared  with  the  number  of  those  who  are 
doing  more  or  less  mechanical  work ;  that  is  to  say,  that  the  chief 
engineer  with  two  or  three  assistants  will  employ,  perhaps,  thirty 
or  forty  draughtsmen,  transit-men,  and  others  of  this  character, 
while  the  amount  of  work  turned  out,  due  to  the  fact  that  each 
man  is  employed  on  one  specialty,  is  greater  than  under  the  old 
system.  It  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  the  extension  to  engineer- 
ing of  the  methods  of  the  division  of  labor.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  a  very  decided  and  growing  tendency  to  place  the  work, 
which  was  formerly  in  charge  of  men  who  had  risen  from  the 
ranks  and  had  become  foremen,  in  the  hands  of  graduates  of  tech- 
nical schools,  who,  after  leaving  college,  have  learned  the  practical 
part  of  the  business  in  the  works  themselves,  and,  being  thus 
fitted  both  theoretically  and  practically  for  the  work  in  hand,  are 
able  in  most  cases  to  do  better.  In  addition,  there  is  a  desire  on 
the  part  of  many  of  the  more  intelligent  employers  to  encourage 
their  workmen  who  are  to  occupy  places  of  responsibility  to  fit 
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tliemselveB  bj  Btadying  drawing  and  the  elements  of  mechanics, 
physics,  and  mathematics,  to  better  understand  and  carry  out  the 
instruction  of  those  who  have  the  designing  and  supervision  of 
the  work.  Not  only  is  this  the  case,  but  in  Pennsylvania  our 
mining  law  positively  forbids  the  placing  of  any  mine  under  the 
charge  of  a  foreman  who  has  not  passed  an  examination  showing 
that  he  has,  not  only  the  practical  experience,  but  such  knowledge 
of  the  fundamental  principles  of  mining,  with  special  reference  to 
the  subject  of  ventilation,  and  of  the  mine  law  of  the  State,  as  will 
enable  him  to  conduct  the  operations  under  his  charge  with  proper 
regard  for  the  safety  of  the  men.  The  examinations  are  held 
yearly  by  a  commission  appointed  by  the  Court,  and  those  who 
pass  the  examination  receive  certificates  of  competency  from 
the  State,  without  which  they  cannot  assume  the  charge  of  a  mine 
as  mine  foreman.  The  result  of  this  has  been  to  force  those  who 
wish  for  advancement  to  study,  and  to  give  us  a  much  better 
trained  set  of  mine  foremen. 

The  position  which  the  successful  engineer  occupies  to-day  does 
not  depend  upon  whether  he  graduated  as  a  civil,  mining,  mechan- 
ical or  electrical  engineer,  but  upon  the  fact  that  he  has  a  mind, 
and  has  had  a  training,  which  has  enabled  him  to  develop  in  the 
particular  direction  in  which  there  was  the  greatest  chance  of 
advancement,  in  the  business  in  which  he  was  engaged.  In  other 
woixls,  you  will  find  mining  engineers  coming  to  the  fi'ont  in  rail- 
roads, mechanical  engineers  coming  to  the  front  in  mining,  civil 
engineers  coming  to  the  front  in  metallurgy,  eta  There  is  no 
better  example  of  this  than  the  late  Alexander  L.  HoUey,  one  of 
our  founders  and  vice-presidents.  When  he  entered  upon  his 
career,  there  was  no  branch  of  engineering  in  which  it  seemed  less 
likely  that  he  would  make  the  great  success  of  his  life  than  in 
metallurgy  of  steel ;  and  yet  there  is  no  one  who  contributed 
more  to  the  development  of  that  industry  in  the  United  States 
than  he. 

Keeping  these  facts  in  mind,  let  us  now  turn  to  the  question  of 
what  is  the  best  way  of  educating  a  young  man  for  the  engineer- 
ing profession.  If  I  were  obliged  to  give  a  specific  answer,  I  could 
only  say,  thsit  1  do  not  knotv.  Engineering  education  on  the  large 
scale,  which  our  industries  now  demand,  is  of  so  recent  a  date 
til  at  we  have  comparatively  little  experience  to  guide  us,  and  in 
this  the  other  professions  have  the  advantage  of  us.  The  prob- 
lem seems  to  be :  Not  knowing  exactly  what  you  xoant  to  do,  nor  the 
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material  you  have  to  do  it  with^  what  is  the  best  loay  of  doing  it  ?  In 
other  words,  as  we  do  not  know  exactly  what  it  is  best  for  an 
engineer  to  know  to  make  liim  most  useful,  nor  the  exact  mental 
and  physical  condition  of  the  students  who  are  to  be  instructed, 
it  is  very  diflScult  to  determiue  how  to  train  them  to  the  best 
advantage.  There  are,  however,  certain  suggestions  which  I  will 
venture  to  offer,  not  with  any  idea  that  they  contain  much  of  value, 
or  that  they  cover  much  ground,  but  simply  as  a  contribution  to 
the  study  of  the  question. 

The  subject  of  technical  education  has  always  interested  me 
deeply.  As  an  employer  I  have  come  in  contact  with  many 
engineers,  and  as  trustee  of  one  of  our  technical  colleges  I  have 
been  obliged  to  consider  it  very  carefully.  It  seems  to  me,  in  the 
first  place,  that  the  students,  no  matter  what  branch  of  engineer- 
ing they  are  to  take  up,  should  be  trained  thoroughly  in  the  ele- 
ments of  mathematics,  physics,  chemistry,  mechanics,  and  in 
drawing ;  and  under  the  head  of  drawing,  I  do  not  mean  simply 
making  a  handsome  drawing,  but  I  mean  in  the  use  of  the  brain, 
as  well  as  of  the  hand,  so  as  to  understand  thoroughly  the  relative 
importance  of  the  different  elements  which  go  to  make  up  a  good 
.drawing.  Wliat  may  be  a  good  drawing  for  one  purpose  is  a  bad 
one  for  another,  and  any  expenditure  of  time  or  money  upon  a 
drawing  without  increasing  its  value  is  to  be  avoided. 

The  essential  point  in  training  a  student,  say,  in  mathematics, 
is  that  he  should  be  taught  correctly  and  thoroughly  those 
branches  which  it  is  pretended  to  teach  him.  In  other  words,  if 
you  do  not  take  him  any  further  than  arithmetic,  let  him  be 
taught  properly  and  understand  thoroughly  arithmetic ;  if  algebra 
as  far  as  quadratic  equations,  lot  his  instruction  be  real  to  that 
point.  If  he  takes  ui)  the  differential  calculus,  he  should  be 
taught  it  as  far  as  he  goes  thoroughly,  so  that  he  may  under- 
stand it.  The  same  may  be  said  of  physics,  chemistry,  and 
mechanics.  If  you  only  teach  a  man  a  veiy  little,  let  that  little 
be  taught  proi)erly,  and  let  the  student  when  he  graduates  have 
thoroughly  at  his  command  all  those  branches  which  his  diploma 
certifies  that  he  is  proficient  in.  There  seems  to  be  an  idea  in 
many  schools  that  every  engineer  should  be  taken  through  the 
differential  calculus,  and  that  no  one  should  be  allowed  to  gradu- 
ate without  having  mastered  it ;  in  fact,  in  many  colleges,  as  a 
friend  of  mine  expressed  it,  the  differential  calculus  seiTcs  as  a 
sort  of  screen  which  separates  the  wheat  from  the  chaff;  that  is 
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to  saj,  those  who  ])ass  satisfactorily  Id  the  calculus  at  a  certain 
time,  say  at  the  end  of  the  sophomore  year,  are  allowed  to  go 
on  and  graduate,  and  those  who  do  not  are  turned  back.  No 
one  has  more  respect  for  the  calculus  than  I  have.  In  my  student 
days,  and  up  to  the  present  time,  it  has  been  and  is  one  of  my 
pleasures  to  study  and  use  it ;  but  my  experience  in  life  has 
proved  to  me  that  many  men  who  are  not  able  to  really  under- 
stand it,  much  less  to  use  it,  have  been  and  are  engineers  of  the 
highest  ability,  ornaments  to  their  profession,  and  better  fitted 
for  certain  lines  of  engineering  work  than  others  of  much  greater 
mathematical  ability.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have  known  men  to 
whom  the  calculus  was  an  easy  study,  who  went  through  it  almost 
without  work,  and  enjoyed  it,  and  yet  these  same  men  were  defi- 
cient in  other  qualities  of  mind,  which  were  absolutely  essential 
for  making  a  successful  engineer.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood 
as  in  any  way  ignoring  the  great  value  of  the  calculus.  It  has 
opened  fields  to  engineering  science  which,  without  it,  it  would 
have  been  almost  impossible  to  enter ;  but  what  I  do  maintain  is 
this,  that  there  are  men  who  can  become  great  engineers  without 
it,  and  there  are  many  men  who  have  wasted  time  in  college 
studying  it  and  trying  to  apply  it  without  any  practical  results, 
and  who  have  never  looked  at  it  or  used  it  after  they  have  gradu- 
ated. As  I  said  before,  these  are  not  always  the  unsuccessful 
ones,  but  in  many  cases  the  most  successful.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  calculus  should  be  taught,  and  taught  thoroughly,  in 
technical  schools,  to  all  those  who  are  able  to  grasp  it,  but  that 
those  who  cannot  should  not  be  prevented  from  getting  an 
engineering  education,  as  far  as  it  can  be  given  without  the  use 
of  the  calculus,  because  of  their  inability  to  understand  it.  All 
good  mathematicians  are  not  good  engineers,  nor  are  all  good 
engineers  good  mathematicians. 

There  seems,  also,  to  be  an  opinion  among  a  portion  of  the 
community  that  practical  training  at  a  technical  school,  in  the 
machine  shop  and  in  the  field,  is  of  great  importance ;  in  fact, 
of  greater  importance  than  the  study  of  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  the  profession.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  practical 
training  of  the  hand,  the  eye,  and  the  practical  study  of  the 
actual  operations  of  machinery,  boilers,  etc.,  is  of  great  value ; 
but  it  is  a  waste  of  time  to  try  to  make  the  student  a  good 
machinist  or  a  good  transit  man.  He  should  be  taught  the 
practical  processes  by  which  the  machine  work  is  done,  such  as 
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filing,  lathe-work,  planer-work,  fitting-up,  etc. ;  but  the  time 
should  not  be  taken  from  his  studies  to  make  him  a  good 
workman.  He  should  not  spend  days  in  trying  to  acquire 
enough  experience  in  surveying  to  be  able  to  take  charge  of  an 
engineer  corps,  for  no  one  would  give  him  such  a  position.  When 
he  graduates,  he  might  get  the  place  of  a  rodtmin.  If,  before  or 
after  he  graduates,  he  has  time  to  go  into  a  machine  shop,  or  to 
go  into  the  field,  and  do  practical  work,  it  will,  of  course,  be  of 
great  value  to  him ;  but  the  point  I  make  is,  that  everything 
should  be  sacrificed  to  training  the  student  thoroughly  and  fun- 
damentally in  those  branches  of  natural  science  upon  which  the 
engineering  profession  stands.  When  that  has  been  done,  their 
special  application  to  civil,  mining,  or  mechanical  engineering  can 
be  given  him  as  far  as  the  time  allows ;  but  to  sacrifice  the  for- 
mer, in  order  to  give  him  a  certain  facility  in  the  practical  work  of 
any  special  profession,  is  a  waste  of  time.  These  things  should 
be  learned  afterward  in  actual  practice.  In  other  words,  when  a 
man  receives  a  mechanical  engineer's  diploma  from  a  first-class 
technical  college,  it  should,  and  does,  mean  only  that  he  has  pur- 
sued with  diligence  and  profit  the  branches  of  natural  science 
which  the  experience  of  the  men  who  have  carefully  studied  the 
subject  has  shown  are  most  useful  to  those  who  are  to  engage  in 
the  profession  of  mechanical  engineering.  Of  course,  with  it  he 
has  been  given  instruction  in  the  principles  of  mechanical  engi- 
neering, and  has  been  directed  and  allowed  to  study  in  practice, 
as  far  as  possible,  their  application ;  but  this  has  been  only  in 
the  most  general  way,  as  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  for  any 
one  in  the  time  that  a  student  passes  at  college  thoroughly  to 
master  the  details  of  mechanical  engineering.  It  takes  men  years 
thoroughly  to  study  the  construction  of  the  locomotive,  or  of 
pumps,  or  of  the  steam  engine.  If  I  wished  to  employ  a  young 
man  in  an  engineering  position,  and  had  my  choice  between  two 
equal  in  ability,  age  and  health,  of  whom  one  thoroughly  under- 
stood the  fundamental  principles  of  mathematics,  mechanics^  phys- 
ics, chemistry  and  drawing,  and  the  other  was  not  as  thoroughly 
trained  in  these  but  had  a  college-shop  experience  and  had  gone 
through  the  regular  courses  upon  the  construction  of  locomotives, 
pumps,  etc.,  and  was  able  to  discuss  more  or  less  intelligently 
all  these  different  kinds  of  machinery,  I  should  take  the  first. 
Although  for  the  first  year  or  so  he  might  not  understand  as  well 
as  the  other  the  details  of  the  work  he  was  engaged  in,  and  might 
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require  more  explanations  and  go  slower,  yet^  at  the  end  of  a 
conple  of  years,  he  would  be  far  ahead ;  and  be  would  make  an 
equally  useful  man  in  any  of  the  branches  of  the  engineering 
profession;  that  is  to  say,  he  woidd,  as  he  gained  experience, 
succeed  as  a  civil,  mining,  or  mechanical  engineer,  because  the 
foundation  of  his  technical  training  would  be  so  broad  and  strong 
that  any  structure  which  was  constructed  upon  it  would  be  dura- 
ble and  solid. 

A  second  point  which  seems  to  me  of  importance  is  the  busi- 
ness training  of  an  engineer.  He  should  have  some  knowledge  of 
business  methods  and  of  book-keepiDg ;  he  should  understand  the 
importance  of  knowing  the  cost  of  a  thing  and  the  causes  of  such 
cost  and  the  methods  by  which  it  can  be  determined ;  he  should 
realize  that  no  expenditure,  however  valuable  the  results  which 
may  be  obtained  from  it,  should  be  made  unless  the  money  for  it 
can  be  provided  without  crippling  other  branches  of  the  business ; 
and  he  should  know  that  it  is  not  good  engineering,  that  it  is  not 
good  business,  to  let  a  contract  at  a  price  which  he  feels  sure  is 
below  the  actual  cost  of  doing  the  work,  for,  except  in  rare  cases, 
one  of  two  results  will  follow  :  either  the  work  will  be  slighted,  or 
the  contract  will  be  abandoned,  both  of  which  may  occasion  a 
great  loss.  I  cannot  be  too  emphatic  in  regard  to  this.  It  is 
hard,  I  think,  for  any  one  who  has  not  had  actual  experience  in 
the  matter,  to  realize  how  much  the  usefidness  of  an  engineer, 
even  when  his  functions  are  not  of  great  importance,  is  lessened 
by  want  of  business  training  and  a  knowledge  of  business  methods. 
Many  a  young  inan  who  had  a  promising  career  before  him  has 
been  prevented  from  advancing  because  his  employer  did  not  feel 
safe  in  confidiug  anything  of  a  busineas  nature  to  his  charge. 

The  engineering  student  should  be  taught  the  absolute 
necessity  of  accuracy  of  observation,  accuracy  of  statement,  and 
accuracy  of  reasoning.  He  should  be  particularly  cautions 
if  superficial  observation  seems  to  show  that  the  results  are 
as  hoped  for.  When  things  do  not  turn  out  as  we  wish,  we  are 
very  likely  to  examine  every  detail  with  the  greatest  care ;  but 
when  they  seem  to  be  as  we  desire,  we  are  not  always  so 
particular.  When  an  engineer  has  the  slightest  doubt  as  to  the 
result  which  he  has  obtained,  or  the  conclusion  at  which  he  has 
ariived,  he  should  state  these  doubts  with  great  fulness  and  as 
specifically  as  possible  when  making  a  report.  It  may  not  please 
your  client  at  first,  but  it  will  please  him  much  more  than  if  you 
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leave  them  out  and  he  should  find  afterward  that,  had  they  been 
taken  into  account,  failure  might  have  been  prevented.  Above 
all,  he  should  be  taught  not  to  waste.  The  greatest  claim  that 
the  engineering  profession  has  upon  the  respect  of  the  world  is 
that  it  has  persistently  and  continuously  worked  to  save  waste, 
and  to  convert  those  things  which  are  hurtful  or  useless  into 
sources  of  wealth. 

The  technical  school  ehoidd  be  like  any  other  great  engineering 
establishment  It  should  aim  to  obtain  with  the  material  at  its 
command  a  product  which  should  have  the  greatest  total  value. 
It  should  not  try  to  turn  out  a  few  very  brilliant  men,  while  the 
great  majority  of  the  students  are  either  dropped  or  imperfectly 
educated.  Of  course  a  school,  like  the  blast  furnace  or  rolling 
mill,  should  endeavor  to  get  the  best  raw  material  which  can 
be  had  in  sufficient  quantities  and  at  a  reasonable  price,  and  it 
should  furnish  a  product  of  the  greatest  value  in  the  markets  to 
which  it  has  access. 

Men  who  become  distinguished  as  engineers,  lawyers,  physi- 
cians, or  clergymen  may  do  so  because  they  possess  one  special 
faculty  which  is  particularly  valuable  in  their  chosen  profession, 
and  which  places  them  in  some  way  above  the  mass  of  their 
colleagues.  This  type  of  man,  if  he  has  the  misfortune  not  to 
adopt  the  profession  for  which  his  talent  peculiarly  fits  him,  is 
very  unlikely  to  make  a  success.  Other  men  become  distinguished 
because  they  have  good,  broad,  all-around  minds  which  enable 
them  to  take  up  and  master  any  profession  which  they  may  adopt. 
A  man  of  this  kind  of  mind  is  likely  to  succeed  no  matter  what 
calling  he  may  select  and  no  matter  under  what  circumstances. 
It  is  rare  for  a  man  who  has  made  a  success  in  one  business  or 
professi(m  to  make  an  equally  great  success  in  another,  because 
the  successful  men  are  generally  men  of  the  first  type ;  but  when 
a  man  has  a  mind  of  the  second  type,  he  is  likely  to  succeed  in 
any  business  which  he  undertakes,  and  sometimes  he  may  make 
a  greater  success  in  the  second  than  in  the  first. 

It  seems  to  me,  therefore — but  I  express  my  opinion  with  a 
great  deal  of  diffidence — that  the  technical  school  should  strive 
to  produce  rather  well-trained,  all-around  men,  than  specialists; 
that  is,  that  the  training  in  those  branches  which  form  the  ground- 
work of  all  engineering  should  be  uniformly  thorough,  none  being 
carried  to  a  higher  point  than  the  others  and  none  being 
neglected.     In  other  words,  that  the  student  should  have  as  much 
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knowledge  of  each  of  the  branches  as  is  necessary  for  him  to 
thoroughly  utilize  liis  knowledge  of  the  others. 

The  students,  under  these  circumstances,  could  enter  almost 
any  establishment  and  very  soon  make  themselves  very  useful 
men  by  further  training,  instead  of  being  specialists,  who,  if  they 
should  not  obtain  employment  in  their  specialty,  would  be 
practically  of  no  more  value  than  untrained  men. 

The  faculty  of  a  technical  school  should  also  consider  very 
carefully  the  condition  of  life  from  which  its  students  are  mostly 
drawn,  and  the  occupations,  or  positions,  which  their  students 
will  be  most  likely  to  fill  after  they  graduate. 
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(Member  of  the  Society.) 

The  ordinary  type  of  canal  waste-weir  is  a  simple  straight 
dam  of  masonry  or  timber  with  an  open  roUway.  At  Holyoke, 
Lowell,  Lawrence,  Lewiston,  Mancliester,  and  at  many  other 
water  powers,  the  same  general  model  is  followed  with  but 
little  variation. 

Three  years  ago  the  writer  was  called  upon  to  design  a  suit- 
able waste- weir  for  the  canal  of  the  Nashua  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany at  Nashua,  N.  H.,  and  although  there  was  nothing  in  the 
circumstances  to  have  prevented  following  the  old  familiar  model, 
a  closer  study  of  the  problem  resulted  in  devising  a  type  of 
structure  which  has  since  been  found  so  successful  in  its  instal- 
lation and  operation,  and  was  withal  so  economical  to  construct 
for  a  given  length  of  overfall,  that  a  brief  description  may  be 
of  interest  to  some  of  the  many  members  of  our  Society  who 
have  to  deal  with  water  power. 

The  canal  in  question  is  about  two  and  a  half  miles  in  length, 
and  conducts  the  whole  ordinary  flow  of  the  Nashua  River  to 
turbines  of  the  Nashua  Manufacturing  Company's  cotton  fac- 
tory. This  flow  within  the  canal,  during  working  hours,  is 
ordinarily  about  600  cubic  feet  per  second,  which  develops 
about  1,800  H.  P.  If  all  the  present  turbines  were  in  operation 
at  full  gate,  about  2,800  H.  P.  would  be  developed.  The  canal 
for  nearly  its  entire  length  winds  along  the  river  bluff,  which  is 
of  sand  and  gravel  and  is  20  to  30  feet  high.  The  embankment 
which  restrains  the  water  is  pure  loose  sand,  without  masonry 
wall,  puddle  core,  sheet  piling,  or  clay,  but  which  has  become 
tight  and  impervious  from  the  silt  and  consolidation  during 
more  than  forty  years  of  use. 

The  top  of  the  embankment  is  in  many  places  but  little  more 

♦  Presentefl  at  the  Montreal  meeting  (June.  1894)  of  the  American  Society  of 
Mechanical  Engineers,  and  forming  part  of  Volume  XV.  of  the  Transactions. 
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than  two  feet  above  the  high  water  line,  and  the  head  gates,  by 
which  the  height  of  the  water  in  this  canal  is  controlled,  are 
more  than  two  miles  distant  from  the  factory  by  the  shortest 
road. 

It  is,  therefore,  of  great  importance  to  have  an  overflow  weir 
of  large  capacity  which,  like  a  safety  valve,  shall  prevent  the 
water  from  ever  rising  so  high  in  the  canal  as  to  endanger 
this  long  and  easily  destructible  embankment. 

It  is  also  of  great  advantage  to  have  a  waste-weir  and 
sluice-way  of  such  compact  form  that  it  can  be  placed  near 
the  factory  buildings,  in  plain  sight  of  every  passer-by  and  quick 
of  access,  and  to  have  the  waste-way  channel  obstruct  the  factory 
yard  to  the  least  possible  degree. 

One  further  requirement  was  that  this  waste-way  should 
afford  the  utmost  convenience  for  getting  rid  of  ice  in  the  canal, 
which,  in  the  severe  winters  of  this  region,  forms  over  the  canal 
freely  during  the  night,  and  is  broken  off  at  times  by  the  rapid 
current  of  the  day  and  comes  down  sometimes  as  a  great  quan- 
tity of  thin  sheets,  or,  at  other  times,  becomes  detached  in  large,, 
thick  cakes. 

Such  requirements  as  just  mentioned  are  found  at  many  of  our 
Northern  water-power  mills. 

The  form  of  apparatus  herein  described  has  fulfilled  all  the 
requirements  of  the  situation,  in  a  manner  giving  satisfaction  to 
all  concerned,  and  is  presented  to  the  attention  of  those  mem- 
bers of  the  Society  interested  in  water  power,  in  the  belief  that 
there  are  many  situations  where  this  general  hopper-like  form 
of  plate  iron,  with  the  discharge  carried  off  with  the  utmost 
safety  to  the  embankment  through  a  large  plate  iron  tube,  will 
be  found  advantageous. 

The  general  surroundings  are  shown  in  Fig.  190.  The  em- 
bankment Ay  B,  C  is  an  embankment  of  pure  loose  sand,  and 
probably  is  at  least  40  feet  deep  at  B  above  the  underlying 
ledge.  Evidently,  should  any  rupture  of  the  bank  occur,  the 
high  and  very  valuable  factory  buildings  between  it  and  the 
river  would  be  imperilled.  Most  of  the  embankment  B  D  i& 
forty  or  fifty  years  old,  and,  therefore,  although  of  pure  sand, 
has  become  well  compacted. 

No  continuous  sheet  piling  had  in  earlier  years  been  carried 
along  through  the  embankment  B  D,  and  we  added  none  now, 
except  the  lines  at  A,  B^  and  C  (Fig.  192),  each  line  only  about 
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40  feet  long,  but  in  order  to  prevent  water  from  leaking  and  fol- 
lowing down  along  underneath  the  penstock,  cut-o£f  walls  of 
maBonry  were  built  around  the  lower  half  of  the  penstocks,  15 
feet  apart,  each  2  feet  thick,  and  extendiug  out  from  the  iron 
conduit  a  distance  of  2  feet  below  it  and  from  2  to  4  feet  out 
from  its  sides. 

The  waste-weir  is  formed  along  the  edge  of  a  hollow  rect- 
angle, 20  feet  X  30  feet,  which  is  surrounded  by  water  on  all 
four  sides,  and  it  thus  presents  a  total  length  of  overflow  crest 
along  the  flashboards  of  nearly  100  feet. 


Fio.  191      Sk    <:ht,h      ing  form  of  \\  e       Lana   empty      PlasbboaTds  and  Holot- 
ing  liigging  Platform  around  top  of  Weir  not  sbown. 

This  great  length  of  overfall  is  thereby  obtained  in  a  very 
compact  form,  and  in  a  space  so  small  that  it  could  easily  be 
roofed  over,  or  covered  by  a  house  if  special  conditions  required 
this. 

It  was  at  first  the  intention  to  build  a  house  about  88  feet  x 
28  feet  over  this  weir,  wliich  should  protect  it  from  the  extreme 
cold,  and  thereby  prevent  ice  building  up  on  its  interior,  as 
water  leaked  through  the  fiashboards,  or  slowly  ran  over  them, 
and  which  should  also  form  a  shelter  for  any  men  who  might 
have  to  be  kept  working  on  the  weir  when  the  ice  was  running 
badly  in  the  canaL  It  was  concluded  to  defer  the  building  of  ' 
this  house  until  its  absolute  need  should  be  shown. 

The  winter  following  the  completion  of  the  structure  was 
exceptionally  severe,  but  everything  went  along  all  right  with- 
out auy   house,  and  during  the  winter  just  passed  it  was  also 
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found  tbat   no   honse   was  needed   over   the   weir. 
Done  will  be  built 

The  declivity  was  so  steep,  that  the  ice, 
from  small  streams  running  over  the  weir,    , 
did  not  attach  itself  to  the  emooth  steel 
plates  of  the  interior,  nor  did  it  catch  on 
within  the  waste-way  tube.    No  interior  I 
projection  existed  to  retard  the  water  and  \ 
give  the  ice  a  chance  to  form  ;  the  rivets   I 
were  countersunk,  and  the  iron  plates  were    | 
made  up  with   smootli   butt-joints  on  the 
inside    of    the    hopper    with    butt-straps 
beneath. 

Moreover,  it  was  found  that  this  ice-way 
could  pretty  nearly  look  out  for  itselL  The 
openings  between  the  dashboard  handles 
were  so  ample ;  the  "  piers,"  or  vertical 
deck  beams,  presented  so  narrow  an  ob- 
struction ;  and  more  than  all,  the  "  gate- 
flashboard,"  at  the  middle  of  the  front, 
presented  so  generous  an  ice-way  when 
hoisted,  that  no  laborers  were  needed  to  be 
stationed  on  the  weir  when  ice  was  ran- 
ning. 

Fig.  192  is  a  longitudinal  section  corre- 
sponding to  Fig.  190,  and  illustrates  very 
clearly  the  small  amount  of  masonry  re- 
quired for  the  waste-way  proper,  and  the 
safety  against  any  possible  scour  from 
the  water  after  it  has  passed  the  crest  of 
the  weir. 

This  particular  structure  was  compli- 
cated by  the  large  drain  gate  and  the  re- 
movable dashboards,  but  it  has  appeared 
to  me  that  a  simple  design  like  Fig.  193 
might  sometimes  prove  a  useful  means 
of  providing  an  overflow  through  an  earthen 
embankment,  taking,  of  course,  suitable  pre- 
cautions to  strengthen  the  waste-pipe  be- 
tween E  and  F,  if  the  bank  were  high,  or, 
if  there  were   great  values    at  stake,  by 
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encasing  it  within  a  mass  of  concrete  resting  upon  natural 
hardpan,  or  resting  upon  other  suitable  foundation.  The  waste 
penstock  should  of  course  be  provided  with  suitable  cut-oflf 
flanges  or  walls,  as  G.  The  bottom  and  sides  of  the  hopper 
should  slope  steeply,  and  enter  the  tube  with  no  corners  or 
angles.  A  very  high  declivity  should  be  given  to  the  tube 
itself,  so  the  throat  at  E  cannot  by  any  possibility  become 
gorged,  and  the  bottom  of  the  outlet  J  should  be  above  the 
tail-water,  lest  it  become  partially  obstructed  by  ice  forming 
within  its  lower  end. 

In  the  particular  structure  described,  the  bottom  of  the 
hopper  was  in  smooth  alignment  with  the  tube.  The  side 
slopes  of  the  hopper' merged  into  the  curve  of  the  invert  of  the 
tube  with  no  abrupt  angle,  and  in  a  form  which  experiment  on 
a  model  had  indicated  would  roll  the  current  of  water  or  blocks 
of  ice  back  into  the  channel  with  a  smooth  and  speedy  exit. 


Fig.  198. 


Special  care  was  taken  to  provide  a  waste  tube  of  such 
declivity,  shape  and  area,  that  a  gorge  could  not  form  at  the 
throat.  The  declivity  of  the  tube  was  so  great  (1  foot  in  10 
feet),  and  its  area  so  generous  (eight  feet  in  diameter),  that  it 
would  run  but  little  more  than  half  full  (as  indicated  by  a 
theoretical  computation)  with  every  inlet  opened  wide,  all  the 
dashboards  pulled  out,  the  drain-gate  raised,  and  the  canal  at 
high  water  mark. 

This  weir  was  provided  with  removable  dashboards  on  all 
four  sides.  On  the  front  the  iron  overflow  sill  of  the  permanent 
structure  was  3  feet  lower  than  the  ordinary  water  level,  on  the 
two  ends  the  permanent  sill  was  2  feet  lower,  and  at  the  back 
1  foot  lower. 

The  flashboards  were  each  1  foot  wide;  and  thus  on  the 
front,  for  instance,  the  crest  could  be  lowered  1  foot,  2  feet,  or 
3  feet,  according  to  any  temporary  need. 

Experience  on  the  main  water  power  canal  at  Lawrence  had 
taught  the  writer  that  the  best  way  to  run  out  ice  with  the 
minimum  waste  of  water  is  to  let  the  broken  ice  accumulate  in 
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the  boom  above  the  weir  for  a  time,  meanwhile  wasting  no 
water,  then  to  open  from  one  to  four  bays  of  flashboards  3  feet 
deep  and  sweep  it  out  with  a  rush,  and  then  shut  up  these 
flashboard  bays,  save  water,  and  let  the  ice  accumulate  for  a 
while  again.  Experiments  made  there  show  that  a  current  of 
the  force  produced  by  an  open  gap,  3  feet  deep,  is  needed  to 
sweep  the  ice  along  well,  and  that  a  5-foot  gap  is  rather  too 
narrow  to  pass  heavy  ice  without  clogging.  This  gap,  7J  feet 
long  by  3  feet  deep  at  the  Nashua  weir,  serves  admirably,  as 
is  illustrated  by  the  photograph  reproduced  on  page  683. 

The  depression  in  the  water  surface  close  to  this  large  open- 
ing cracks  the  larger  cakes  of  ice,  and  the  strong  current  and 
this  large  depth  at  the  crest  quickly  sweeps  them  over  out  of 
the  way. 

This  flashboard  gate  can  be  lifted  its  full  height  in  about  half 
a  minute,  and  will  run  down  under  its  own  weight  in,  say, 
5  seconds,  and  the  quickness  and  ease  with  which  it  can  be 
opened  and  shut  adds  much  to  the  facility  with  which  one  man 
can  manage  all  when  ice  is  running  badly. 

The  following  figures  illustrate  the  amount  that  might  come 
over  the  weir  with  flashboards  pulled  out,  and  canal  at  full 
height : 

APPROXIMATE   DISCHARGE  OF   OPENINGS   IN    WEIR. 


Cabic  feel 
per  second. 


Flar*hlx)ard  gate,  7^  feet  x  8  feet,  wide  open 120 

Ail  remaining  four  front  flashboards  removed.  8  feet  deep  800 

All  eight  end  flashboards  removed,  2  feet  deep \  820 

All  five  back  flasliboardn  removed,  1  foot  deep 90 


Eqaivalent 

horse-power  or 

turbines. 


860 
fiOO 
960 
270 


With  every  flashboard  around  weir  removed i      880 

Draw-off  gate,  7  feet  x  4  feet,  wide  open '      500 


2490 


1500 


Therefore,  eitlicr  through  the  drain-gate  alone,  or  through 
the  flashboard  spaces  alone,  an  amount  of  water,  about  equiva- 
lent to  the  whole  draught  of  the  turbines,  could  be  wasted  should 
any  sudden  accident  demand  the  shutting  down  of  the  turbines 
without  opportunity  to  close  the  gates  at  the  head  of  the  canal, 
2.}  miles  distant. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  all  flashboards  and  gates  at  the  weir 
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were  left  sliiit,  when  Buddeulj  closing  the  turbinee,  while  the 
gates  at  the  head  of  the  canal  were  left  open,  a  rise  of  1  foot  in 
the  canal-level  would  pass  300  cubic  feet  per  second  over  the 
crest  of  the  weir,  and  a  rise  of  about  18  inches  would  pass  the 
whole  ordinary  flow  of  the  river  over  the  waste-weir. 


The  description  of  the  details  may  be  very  brief,  since  all  is 
shown  with  tolerable  clearness  in  Figs.  194,  195,  and  196.     We 


may  note  that  all  parts  between  wind  and  water  were  of  iron  or 
steel,  that  the  rivets  were  conntersunk  on  all  interior  surfaces 
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awash,  and  that  all  extended  surfaces  of  steel  plate  against 
which  might  come  the  impact  of  cakes  of  ice  and  falling  water, 
were  so  backed  up  by  concrete  as  to  give  them  an  anvil-like 
solidity,  and  that  to  prevent  the  3-inch  ateel  plate  from  springing 
away  from  its  masonry  backing,  all  extended  sarfaces  were 
stiffened  by  ribs  of  channel  iron  which  hooked  into  the 
masonry,  or  by  Anchor  bolts  at  frequent  intervals. 

Everything  about  the  water-way  was  made  smooth  as  pos- 
sible, without  projection,  and  with  no  edge  of  a  sheet  and  no 
rivet  head  projecting  against  the  current  where  it  could  be 
struck  by  moving  ice  or  floating  material. 


IxJNO     UD  NA    SEC 

Fio.  196. 

The  contractor  bid  almost  as  cheaply  for  the  waste  tube  built 
in  tapei'ed  courses  lapped  in  the  down  stream  direction,  so 
that  the  edge  of  no  sheet  projected  gainst  the  current,  and  with 
all  rivets  in  the  lower  half  of  the  section  countersunk,  as'  he 
would  if  it  were  built  in  "  large  and  small "  courses  and  with 
projecting  rivet  heads. 

The  upper  part  of  the  cross  section  was  a  semicircle,  but 
the  lower  half  of  the  tube  was  made  of  a  broad  shallow  ellip- 
tical section  ('shown  in  Fig.  194)  to  facilitate  ice  being  washed 
through  by  the  water. 

The  dashboards  were  designed  with  handles  of  a  novel  form, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  197  perspective  and  Fig.  198  in  plan. 

Two  or  three-high  flashboards  as  commonly  constructed  have 
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the  pair  of  handles  by  which  each  board  is  pulled,  bolted  to  the 
back  side  of  the  board,  and  with  the  handles  of  the  top 
board  nearest  the  centre,  those  of  the  next  lower  board  a  few 
inches  farther  out,  and  so  on.  All  of  these  handles  shorten 
the  over-fall  and  seriousl;  obstruct  the  weir  from  acting  as  a 
safety   overflow.      With  a  flashboard  4|  feet   long   by  1  foot 


deep,  which  is  about  as  large  as  one  man  can  pull  with  a  foot  or 

two  of  water  pouring  over  its  top — and  with  these  boards  in 

series  3-high — the  six  handles  of  ordi- 

f ),  nary  size  would  obstruct  more  than  one- 

.AjtmiiH um^^jq-    third  of  t)ie  whole  crest-length,  besides 

'■^T"     PiQ- 189-  so    subdividing    it    that    floating    twigs 

and   other   rubbish  And   lodgment  and 
cause  further  obstruction. 
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The  handles  of  the  two  uppermost  of  these  flashboards 
were  made  of  one-inch  wrought-iron  pipe  stiffened  by  a  bar 
of  Norway  iron  welded  into  its  lower  end  where  it  was  attached 
to  the  board.  The  handles  by  which  the  bottom  front  boards 
pulled  were  of  wood  and  rested  congitudinally  against  the 
flange  of  the  deck-beam  pier.  As  these  were  too  wide  apart  for 
a  man  to  grasp  while  lifting  with  his  full  strength,  the  cross  bar 
was  added  as  shown  to  the  handles  of  the  lowest  board.  The 
tubular  iron  handles  of  the  two  upper  boards  were  benfc  inward 
to  a  convenient  distance,  such  that  the  weir  attendant  can  exert 
his  full  strength  in  lifting,  and  at  the  same  time  the  board  can 
be  tipped  forward  so  that  the  pressure  of  the  water  against  its 
inclined  under  side  eases  the  lift. 

The  point  to  be  noted  with  special  interest  is  that  all  the 
handles  were  kept  out  at  the  full  length  of  the  board  so 
that  the  length  of  overfall  was  not  appreciably  shortened  by 
them. 

In  point  of  fact,  the  carpenters  here  happened  not  to  consult 
the  drawings  when  they  reached  this  stage,  but  patterned  their 
handles  by  the  old-fashioned  model,  and  in  the  hurry  to  get 
through,  we  changed  over  only  one  set  of  them  to  the  form 
designed.  Experiments  with  these  show  the  new  form  satis- 
factory. 

The  foot  board  shown  in  Figs.  194  and  196,  is  a  great  aid  in 
furnishing  good  standing  ground  when  a  flashboard  starts  hard, 
and  adds  much  to  the  safety  of  the  man. 

The  steel  deck  beams  were  found  to  present  great  adapta- 
bility for  this  method  of  construction,  and  the  two  tall,  extra 
heavy  12-inch  beams  in  front  gave  very  advantageous  supports 
for  the  two  sets  of  hoisting  rigging,  for  the  drain  gate  and 
the  flashboard  gate. 

In  these  northern  latitudes  the  writer  has  found  a  broad,  deep 
flashboard,  geared  with  rack  and  pinion,  so  that  one  man  could 
easily  lift  or  close  it  quickly  and  surely,  of  great  advantage 
when  running  out  ice  and  useful  if  a  turbine  was  temporarily 
shut  off.  We  therefore  provided  here  a  flashboard  gate  7^ 
feet  X  3  feet  in  the  clear,  of  2i-inch  pine,  with  gate-starts  at 
each  end  of  3  x  2  x  g  inch  angle  iron,  to  which  cast-iron  racks  of 
|-inch  pitch  and  23-inch  face  were  bolted.  These  were  lifted  by 
a  12-tooth  pinion  coupled  on  same  shaft  with  a  74-tooth  gear 
into  which  a  15-tooth  pinion  worked,  actuated  by  a  hand-crank 
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of  IS-inch  radios.  One  reTolution  of  the  crank  lifts  the  gate 
about  2j\  inches,  and  this  gear  ratio  is  found  satisfactory  in 
practice  as  to  power  and  speed. 

The  gate  for  drawing  off  the  canal  for  repairs  was  necessarily 
large,  for  the  canal   waa  long,  the  Tolume  of  water  large,  and 


promptness  of  action  might  be  needed.  The  opening  is  4  feet 
X  7  feet  in  the  clear,  and  the  working  head  upon  the  centre 
of  the  gate  is  about  10  feet.    The  total  pressare  of  the  water 
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against  the  gates  is  10  tons,  and  the  pull  required  to  lift  it  with 
40^  friction  and  including  weight  of  gate  would  be  5i  tons  and 
possibly  more  if  surfaces  were  left  in  contact  for  a  year  without 
motion,  rusting  together. 

In  order  that  this  gate  may  be  lifted  quicMy  by  one  man, 
as  a  night  watchman,  it  was  necessary  to  avoid  the  ordinary 
waste  of  power  by  friction,  therefore  the  trucks  shown  in  Fig. 
199  were  added.  The  axle  bearings  of  these  trucks  are  bushed 
with  brass  to  prevent  rust. 

The  lever  A  stands  nearly  vertical  when  the  gate  is  closed. 
When  it  is  desired  to  raise  the  gate  this  lever  is  pulled  down 
and  held  under  a  hook  as  shown  at  A'.  Through  the  rod  B  the 
axle  of  the  trucks  is  turned  about  J  of  a  revolution,  and  as  the 
journals  of  this  axle  resting  upon  the  gate  are  eccentric  with 
the  trucks,  the  trucks  are  forced  in  hard  against  the  rails  by 
this  turning  of  the  axle,  and  the  main  gate  is  thereby  pushed 
off  about  \  inch  from  its  seat.  Sliding  friction  of  the  gate  against 
its  seat  thenceforth  ceases. 

The  action  is  much  as  if  we  loaded  our  gate  on  a  wheelbarrow 
instead  of  crudely  dragging  it  along  the  surface.  One  man 
alone  can  lift  the  gate  its  full  height  against  a  full  head  of 
water  in  about  five  minutes. 

In  some  experiments  made  a  few  days  ago  by  Mr.  John 
Whitney,  master  mechanic  of  the  corporation,  it  was  found  that 
a  weight  of  33  lbs.  hung  from  one  of  the  hand  cranks  when  in  a 
horizontal  position,  with  a  lever  arm  of  15  inches,  would  lift  the 
gate  when  the  lever  A  was  pulled  down  and  the  trucks  in  ser- 
vice ;  but  that  145  lbs.  weight  applied  in  the  same  manner  was 
needed  to  move  the  gate  with  the  lever  A  thrown  up  and  the 
trucks  therefore  out  of  commission. 

A  gate  of  the  same  area  at  the  Lawrence  water  power,  and 
with  about  the  same  speed  of  hoist,  when  working  under  10-foot 
head  (as  with  a  canal  nearly  empty)  requires  the  united  strength 
of  four  men  to  start  it,  and  five  or  six  men  sometimes  have  to 
work  at  one  crank. 

At  this  Nashua  weir  gate  provision  was  made  for  hanging  a 
weight  of  some  30  or  40  lbs.  from  the  end  of  this  long  lever  A, 
which  would  counterpoise  very  nearly  the  pressure  of  the  gate 
against  its  seat  and  therefore  continually  carry  so  great  a  portion 
of  the  load  upon  the  trucks  as  to  make  hoisting  easy  with  no 
further  attention ;  but  it  was  found  so  simple  a  matter  to  pull 
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down  this  lever  by  hand  and  oatch  its  end  under  a  hook  as  to^ 
render  such  a  counterpoise  needless.* 

Another  means  for  lessening  the  great  waste  of  power  common 
in  structures  of  this  kind  was  a  better  form  of  worm.  It  is 
strange  to  the  writer  that  millwrights  will  persist  in  the  use  of 
cast-iron  worms,  generally  7  or  8  inches  outside  diameter,  for 
IJ-inch  pitch,  when  the  use  of  smaller  diameters  will  effect  so 
great  a  saving. 

We  cut  these  worms  from  a  solid  steel  forging,  and  made  the 
diameter  the  least  that  theory  and  experience  would  sanctioo. 
At  the  same  time  we  thinned  the  wrought-steel  worm  tooth 
one-eighth  of  an  inch,  and  added  this  to  the  cast-iron  worm  wheel 
tooth  to  strengthen  it. 

The  elements  of  the  gearing  are 

2  main  gate-starts — rack  teeth  5  inch  face,  0^  inch  pitch — Involute  tooth  1^ 

inches  thick  at  root. 
2  main  pinions,  10  teeth  6  inch  face,  shrouded  both  ends. 
2  worm  wlieels,  cast-iron  cut  teeth,  39.8  inches  pitch,  diam.  84,  teeth  8  inches 

length  (corners  clipped). 
2  worms  cut  from  forged  steel  blanks,  3f  inches  outside  diam.,  ik  Inches  pitch. 

Fig.  200  is  from  a  photograph  taken  in  the  winter  of  1893, 
showing  the  operation  of  the  waste-weir  and  the  conditions  it 
has  to  fulfil  in  a  rigorous  climate. 


*  Although  this  hoisting  apparatus  at  Nashua  has  proved  very  satisfaotorj, 
I  consider  that  for  larger  gates  the  eccentric  shaft  f urnishej  a  less  desirable 
means  for  lifting  the  pressure  off  from  the  face  plates  and  on  to  the  tracks  than 
can  be  obtained  by  wedge-like  depressions  at  the  bottom  of  the  rail  into  which 
the  truck  falls  when  the  gate  is  at  the  bottom,  but  which  as  the  gato  is  labori- 
ously raised  the  first  inch  or  two,  brings  the  trucks  to  a  firm  bearing  on  the  rail 
and  transfers  to  them  the  load  so  that  it  is  lifted  the  rest  of  the  way  with  ea.«e. 
I  have  made  use  of  this  form  of  device  in  three  more  recent  designs  where  the 
load  was  to  be  unusually  heavy,  and  have  furthermore  provided  roller  bearings 
on  the  trucks  nnd  ball  bearings  on  the  worm-shaft,  with  much  advantage. 
Perhaps  the  most  interesting  example,  though  not  the  latest  development,  is 
at  the  large  sluiceways  and  canal  head-gates  recently  completed  from  my 
designs,  at  Se wall's  Falls  on  the  Merrimack  River,  above  Concord,  N.  H.,  at 
which  gates  10  feet  wide  x  12  feet  high  can  be  operated  by  the  streugth  of  one 
man,  providing  the  gearing  is  properly  oiled  and  cared  for. 

These  Sewnll's  Falls  sluiceways  and  the  apparatus  connected  with  them  are 
described  in  a  paper  soon  to  be  published  in  the  Transactions  of  the  American 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers. 
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The  cost  of  this  waste-weir  was  approximately  as  follows  : 


Coffer  dam  in  canal $    700 

Excavation     and     timber 

platform  400 

Masonry  and  concrete 1,500 

All  iron  and  steel  work  on 

Lopper    and    tbroat    of 

waste-weir  penstock. . . .  2,500 
Gates,    hoisting,    gearing 

and  fiasbboards 1,000 

Total     for     waste-weir 
proper about  $5,410 


Waste  penstock  185  feet 
long,  in  place $2,900 

Excavation  backfilling  and 
cross  walls 500 


Total  for  waste  penstock 


$3,400 


Total  for  weir,  waste- 
penstock,  and  coffer 
dam about 


$9,600 
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DLXXXIV.* 

A    NOTE   ON  COMPRESSED  AIR. 

BY  FRANK  RICHARDS,  NBW  YORK  CITY. 

(Member  of  the  Society.) 

In  offering  the  following  paper  for  the  consideration  of  The 
American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  which  embraces  in 
its  membership  the  ablest  of  investigators  of  mechanical  effi- 
ciencies, it  is  not  intended  to  challenge  minnte  and  exhaustive 
criticism,  but  rather  to  present  the  subject  in  such  a  way  that  it 
may  attract  as  widely  as  possible  the  attention  of  the  general 
mechanical  public.  I  may  be  able  to  make  it  appear  that  the 
compressed  air  practice  of  the  day  is  not  sufficiently  advanced 
to  invite  or  to  warrant  the  minute  and  careful  analyses  which 
belong,  for  instance,  to  the  marine  engine,  to  the  pumping  en- 
gine, or  to  the  locomotive. 

I  think  that  compressed  air  has  not  received  the  attention 
which  it  deserves,  and  that  where  it  has  secured  some  attention 
it  has  not  always  had  fair  play.  There  are  many  men  in  these 
days,  and  many  intelligent  engineers  among  them,  who  will  not 
even  consider  the  claims  of  compressed  air  as  a  means  of  power 
transmission,  because  their  minds  have  been  so  filled  with  the 
idea  that  its  use  entails  enormous  losses.  That  consideration 
settles  it  for  them,  and  that  is  the  libel  from  which  compressed 
air  suffers,  so  that  it  does  not  get  a  fair  chance  even  to  show 
what  it  can  do.  It  is  only  another  case  of  giving  a  dog  a  bad 
name  ;  and  in  this  case  it  is  a  very  good  dog  with  a  very  bad 
name.  It  is  the  worst  kind  of  a  case  to  set  right.  It  is  but 
common  justice  to  tell  the  straight  truth  in  the  matter  and  to 
spread  it  as  widely  as  possible. 

The  position  of  compressed  air  before  the  mechanical  public, 
and  especially  the  American  mechanical  public,  has  been  a 
peculiar  one  all  the  way  through.     It  has  had  no  disinterested. 


*  Presented  at  the  Montreal  Meeting  (June,  1894)  of  the  American  Society  of 
Mechanical  Engineers,  and  forming  part  of  Volume  XV.  of  the  Transactions, 
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all-around  friends  to  look  after  its  interests,  nor  interested  ones 

■ 

either.  There  have  been  no  men,  and  still  less  any  company  of 
men,  who  have  made  the  application  of  compressed  air  their 
business  and  have  looked  after  it.  Where  is  the  general  com- 
pressed air  company  performing  for  compressed  air  such  func- 
tions as  more  than  one  company  is  performing  for  electricity  ? 
and  why  is  there  not  such  a  company  ?  Of  the  builders  of  air 
compressors  not  one  of  them  has  been,  not  one  of  them  is  to  this 
day,  responsible  for  the  economical  application  of  compressed 
air  afi^T  the.  compression^  or  apparently  cares  anything  about  it. 
Where  compressed  air  lias  been  used  in  this  country,  and  where 
any  thought  has  been  given  to  economy  in  its  use,  the  air  com- 
pressor, it  would  seem,  has  been  almost  exclusively  studied  and 
talked  about  In  the  progress  of  the  steam-engine  it  has  some- 
times seemed  that  the  steam-boiler  has  hardly  received  its  proper 
share  of  attention.  In  the  existing  writings  upon  steam-engine 
economy  it  is  probably  safe  to  say  that  the  engine  engrosses  ten 
times  as  much  of  the  matter  as  the  boiler  does.  In  the  case  of 
compressed  air  the  boiler,  or  compressor,  gets  ten  times  as 
much  study  and  discussion  as  the  engine  or  motor  which  uses 
tlie  air.  There  are  such  vagaries  of  injustice  in  civilized  com- 
munities. 

And  this  impression  which  has  got  abroad,  of  the  waste  of 
power  in  the  use  of  compressed  air,  has,  curiously  enough,  been 
promoted  and  disseminated  by  the  air  compressor  people  more 
than  by  anyone  else.  We  may  say  this  with  perfect  safety,  for 
it  strikes  so  generally  that  it  hits  no  one  in  particular.  The 
compressed  air  literature  accessible  to  the  general  public  con- 
sists principally  of  air  compressor  catalogues.  The  argument 
of  the  average  catalogue  runs  like  this :  "If  you  are  going  to 
use  compressed  air  for  any  purpose,  look  out  for  the  enormous 
losses  of  power  to  be  encountered  and  which  you  are  sure 
to  experience  if  you  donH  buy  our  compressor.'^  And  the  result 
has  been  that  many  have  "  caught  on  "  to  the  terrible  tale  of 
the  waste  of  power,  and  have  helped  to  spread  it  far  and  wide. 
The  argument  is  of  course  not  maliciously  meant,  but  it  has 
done  more  work  and  somewhat  different  work  from  what  was 
intended. 

Fig.  201  tells  the  whole  story  of  compressed  air.  The  piston 
F  is  fitted  to  the  cylinder  E  so  that  we  may  assume  it  to  move 
freely  and  without  leakage.     The  piston  being  at  il,  as  shown^ 
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and  the  cylinder  being  filled  with  air  at  a  pressure  of  one 
atmosphere,  and  at  normal  temperature,  a  sufficient  weight  is 
placed  upon  the  piston  to  force  it  down  into  the  cylinder  and 
compress  the  air  contained  in  it  to  a  pressure  of  say  six  atmos- 
pheres. The  volume  being  inversely  as  the  pressure,  the  piston 
should  go  down  to  (7.  We  find  that  it  actually  only  goes  down 
to  B,  and  the  reason  is  that  while  the  air  is  being  compressed 
the  operation  of  compression  also  heats  it,  and  the  heat  distends 
or  expands  the  air,  and  its  volume  is  consequently  considerably 
greater  than  it  should  be  upon  the  assump- 
tion that  the  volume  is  always  inversely  as 
the  pressure.  Supposing  both  the  piston 
and  the  cylinder  to  be  absolute  non-con- 
ductors of  heat,  and  that  the  air  heated  by 
the  compression  loses  none  of  its  heat  of 
compression,  then  if  the  weight  which 
forced  the  piston  down  be  taken  away  the 
piston  will  be  driven  back  to  its  original 
position  at  A^  and  the  air  contained  in  the 
cylinder  will  have  resumed  its  normal 
pressure  and  temperature,  and  will  have 
done  as  much  work,  or  will  have  exerted  as 
much  force,  by  its  return  as  was  employed 
in  the  act  of  compression.  If  while  the 
piston  was  at  B,  and  with  the  weight  upon 
it  sufficient  to  balance  the  pressure  of  six 
atmospheres,  the  air  by  any  means  had  been  ^^^-  201. 

cooled  to  its  original  temperature,  the  piston  would  have  fallen 
to  C,  and  the  law  that  the  volume  varies  inversely  as  the  pres- 
sure would  have  held  good,  as  then  the  initial  and  the  final  tem- 
peratures would  have  been  the  same.  The  air  being  thus  cooled 
to  its  original  temperature,  and  the  piston  being  at  (7,  upon  re- 
moving the  weight  from  the  piston  it  would  return  only  to  D 
instead  of  to  A.  When  the  piston  arrived  at  D  the  pressure  of 
the  air  in  tlie  cylinder  would  have  fallen  to  the  original  pressure 
of  one  atmosphere,  and  the  piston  at  D  would  be  balanced 
between  the  equal  pressures  above  and  below  it.  As  the  air  is 
heated  during  the  operation  of  compression,  so  is  it  equally 
cooled  during  its  expansion,  and  when  the  piston  reaches  D 
the  air  in  the  cylinder  is  then  at  atmospheric  pressure,  because 
it  is  then  much  colder  than  it  was  at  the  beginning ;  and  it  is 


B 
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solely  because  of  this  loss  of  heat  that  the  pressure  falls  so  early, 
and  that  the  piston  does  not  return  to  A  where  it  started  from. 
If  while  the  piston  is  at  D  the  air  can  by  any  means  recover  all 
the  heat  which  it  has  lost,  the  piston  will  return  to  J.  as  before. 
The  distance  DA  compared  with  CA  represents  the  total  pos- 
sible theoretical  loss  of  power  in  the  compression  and  the  re- 
expansion  of  air. 

We  may  now  consider  the  practical  aspect  of  the  case.  And, 
beginning  at  the  very  beginning,  with  the  practical  compression 
of  the  air,  we  cannot  but  notice  how  readily  the  air  lends  itself 
to  economy  in  its  use.  By  the  way  in  which  it  is  possible  to 
connect  the  air-compressing  cylinder  with  the  steam-engine  in 
the  best  air  compressors  of  the  present  day,  no  power  is  lost  in 
operating  the  piston  of  the  compressing  cylinder;  or,  stated  more 
accurately,  the  entire  friction  of  the  air-compressing  apparatus 
is  so  compensated  for  by  the  saving  of  friction  in  the  engine  that 
it  is  not  only  reduced  to  zero  but  it  becomes  a  negative  quantity 
of  considerable  magnitude.  This  may  be  proved  by  incontro- 
vertible evidence.  The  air  compressor,  it  will  be  noted,  com- 
prises a  complete  steam  engine,  with  all  its  component  operating 
parts,  steam  piston,  crosshead,  connecting-rod,  crank-pin,  crank- 
shaft, complete  valve  motion,  etc.,  and  in  addition  to  these  there 
is  the  air  piston  to  operate,  and  it  is  natural  enough  to  suppose 
that  the  operating  of  the  air  piston  puts  just  so  much  additional 
friction  upon  the  engine,  with  a  call  for  so  much  more  power  to 
overcome  it.  But  the  arrangement  of  the  air  piston  in  a  straight 
line  and  upon  the  same  rod  with  the  steam  piston  saves  enough 
from  the  friction  of  the  engine  proper  to  more  than  compensate 
for  the  friction  of  the  air  piston,  and  the  operating  of  the  air 
piston  costs  practically  **  less  than  nothing."  In  a  regular 
stationary  engine  which  transmits  its  whole  power  through  the 
crank  shaft,  and  by  its  driving  pulley,  gears,  or  otherwise, 
wherever  it  may  be  wanted,  the  whole  power  exerted  is  felt  in 
friction  upon  the  crosshead  slides,  connecting-rod  boxes,  crank- 
pin,  main  bearings,  etc.  In  the  air  compressor  most  of  the  power 
of  the  steam-engine  is  transmitted  directly  from  the  steam  piston 
to  the  air  piston  without  the  intervention  of  the  engine  friction. 
Not  only  is  the  eflfective  steam  pressure  so  immediately  trans- 
mitted, but  the  force  due  to  the  inertia  of  the  reciprocating  parts, 
especially  the  heavy  crosshead  which  is  usually  employed,  is 
sent  directly  to  the  air  piston  through  its  piston-rod. 
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The  loBses  due  to  the  friction  of  the  ordinary  stationary  steam- 
engine  usually  amount  to  10  or  12^  of  the  indicated  horse  power. 
In  an  Iii<{ersoll-Sergeant  air  compressor  exhibited  at  Chicago, 
with  engines  of  the  Corliss  type,  the  mean  friction,  as  deter- 
mined by  Professor  Jacobus,  was  5^,  so  that,  crediting  the  saving 
of  friction  to  the  air  cylinders,  the  friction  cost  for  operating 
them  was  —5  to  —7^. 

The  diagram.  Fig.  202,  scale  40,  is  intended  to  show  the  practi- 
cal possibilities  in  the  use  of  compressed  air  at  75  lbs.  gauge,  or 
six  atmospheres.  The  line  a  6  is  the  adiabatic  compression  line, 
or  the  line  of  compression,  assuming  that  no  heat  is  taken  away 
from  or  lost  by  the  air  during  the  compression.  The  initial 
temperature  of  the  air  being  60",  the  final  temperature  would  be 


Fro.  202. 


about  415°,  and  the  final  Tolnme  is  .28  of  the  initial  volume.  The 
line  ((  c  is  the  isothermal  compression  line,  which  assumes  that 
all  the  heat  of  compression  is  got  rid  of  just  when  it  is  produced, 
or  that  the  air  throughout  the  compression  remains  constantly 
at  its  initial  temperature.  The  final  volume  in  this  case  is  .1666 
of  the  iiiitiiil  volume.  liememberiug  that  these  lines,  a  b  and  a  e, 
represent  the  compression  of  the  same  initial  volume  of  air,  it  is 
evident  tliat  there  is  quite  a  difference  in  the  power  employed 
in  the  two  cases,  and  herein  lies  the  loss,  or  the  possibility  of 
loss,  of  power  in  the  operation  of  compression.    The  mean  effect- 
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ive  pressure,  or  resistance,  of  the  air  for  the  stroke  on  the  adia- 
batic  line  ab  lis  35.36,  while  the  mean  effective  pressure  for 
the  isothermal  line  a  c  I  is  but  27,  or  only  76^  of  the  former. 
The  comparison  should,  however,  be  made  the  other  way.  The 
adiabatic  mean  effective  pressure  is  130^  of  the  isothermal  mean 
effective  pressure,  and  the  30^  is,  of  course,  the  additional,  or,  as 
we  might  say,  unnecessary,  power  employed.  Neither  of  these 
lines,  a  6  or  a  c,  is  possible  in  practice.  Air  cannot  be  compressed 
without  losing  some  of  its  heat  during  compression,  so  that  the 
actual  compression  line  must  always  fall  within  the  line  a  b.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  impossible  to  abstract  all  the  heat 
from  the  air  coincidently  with  the  production  of  that  heat,  so 
that  the  actual  compression  line  must  always  fall  outside  the 
line  a  c.  The  best  air  compressor  practice  of  "to-day  is  very  near 
the  line  a  o,  or  the  mean  of  the  adiabatic  and  the  isothermal 
lines.  The  actual  line  is  generally  outside  of  this,  and  seldom 
inside  of  it.  It  would  be  impossible  to  produce  a  line  exactly 
coincident  with  this  in  practice.  If  we  produced  a  line  giving  the 
same  mean  effective  pressure  as  a  o,  it  would  probably  run  above 
a  o  for  the  first  half  of  the  stroke  and  perhaps  a  little  below  it  at 
the  last.  If  the  compression  were  "  compound,"  or  done  in  two 
cylinders,  there  would,  of  course,  be  a  break  in  the  continuity  of 
the  curve.  The  mean  effective  pressure  for  the  line  aolis  about 
31.5,  or  still  nearly  17^  in  excess  of  the  mean  effective  pressure 
for  the  line  acl  As  this  is  for  what  must  be  considered  excep- 
tionally good  practice,  the  loss  of  power  for  the  average  practice 
in  air  compression  may  be  put  at  20^.  Lest  some  impatient 
ones  should  drop  the  subject  here,  or  lest  some  rival  of  com- 
pressed air  should  pick  up  this  and  run  away  with  it,  we  might 
insert  a  reminder  here  that  all  this  loss  is  not  necessarily  final. 
It  is  proper  to  compare  the  actual  compression  line  aol  with 
the  ideal  isothermal  line  acl,  because  the  volume  c i  is  the  vol- 
ume available  when  the  air  is  put  to  use.  Though  at  the  com- 
pletion of  the  compression  stroke  there  is  always  some  of  the 
heat  of  compression  remaining  in  the  air,  and  its  volume  is 
greater  than  c  l,  that  heat  is  always  lost  in  the  transmission  or 
the  storage  of  the  air,  and  the  available  volume  is  never  practi- 
cally above  c  I. 

After  the  air  has  been  compressed,  and  before  it  is  put  to  use, 
it  is  usually  transmitted  through  pipes  for  some  distance,  and  the 
friction  of  the  air  in  its  passage  through  the  pipe  naturally  causes 
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some  loss  of  pressure.  Here  again  the  air-compressor  people 
have — unwittingly,  we  will  say — done  more  harm  than  good  as 
regards  the  interests  of  colnpressed  air.  Formidable  tables  are 
in  all  the  air  compressor  catalogues,  showing  the  loss  of  pressure 
due  to  the  friction  of  air  in  pipes,  and  timid  investors,  seeing 
them,  have  another  fright.  The  tables  are  not  dangerous,  and 
are  not  published  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  frightening  people 
away.  They  are  only  intended  to  suggest  the  size  of  pipe  most 
suitable  for  any  given  case  of  transmission.  If  they  tell  us  truly 
of  the  loss  of  pressure  they  still  fail  to  tell  us  that  the  loss  of 
pressure  is  not  necessarily,  or  to  the  same  extent,  a  loss  of  power. 
The  actual  truth  is  that  there  is  very  little  loss  of  power  through 
the  transmission  of  compressed  air  through  proper  pipes  to  a 
reasonable  distance,  and  the  reasonable  distance  is  not  a  short 
one.  With  pipes  of  proper  size  and  in  good  condition,  air  may 
be  transmitted,  say,  ten  miles,  with  a  loss  of  pressure  of  less 
than  1  lb.  per  mile.  If  the  air  were  at  80  lbs.  gauge,  or  95  lbs. 
absolute,  upon  entering  the  pipe,  and  70  lbs.  gauge,  or  85  Iba 
absolute,  at  the  other  end,  there  would  be  a  loss  of  a  little  more 
than  10,'e  in  absolute  f)ressure,  but  at  the  same  time  there  would 
be  an  increase  of  volume  of  IH  to  compensate  for  the  loss  of 
pressure,  and  the  loss  of  available  power  would  be  less  than  3^. 
This  illustration  is  only  oflfered  as  a  simple  and  convenient  one, 
and  not  as  a  sample  of  the  best  practice.  With  higher  pressures 
still  more  favorable  results  could  be  shown. 

Having  compressed  the  air  and  conveyed  it  to  the  point  where 
we  wish  to  use  it,  we  may  turn  again  to  Fig.  202  and  see  what  we 
will  be  able  to  do  with  it.  The  air  may  be  used  in  various  ways 
with  widely  different  economic  results.  Having  the  volume  c  /, 
and  using  it  in  a  cylinder  of  suitable  capacity,  cutting  off  so  as 
to  expand  down  to  one  atmosphere  before  release,  the  adiabatic 
line  or  the  lowest  expansion  line  that  the  air  could  make  would 
be  the  line  c  d,  and  the  total  loss  in  the  use  of  the  air,  as  com- 
pared with  the  power  cost  of  compressing  it,  would  be  the  differ- 
ence between  the  areas  aolh,  and  Icdh,  the  latter  being  C)6'd 
of  the  former.  The  temperature  of  the  air  at  r,  where  the 
expansion  begins,  being  assumed  to  be  60^,  the  cooling  of  the 
air  which  always  accompanies  its  expansion  will  bring  the 
temperature  far  down  the  scale  when  d  is  reached,  d  being,  of 
course,  the  end  of  the  cylinder  wherein  the  expansion  takes 
place.      The  theoretical  temperature  of  the  air  at  the  end  of  the 
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stroke  would  be  about— 150^.  The  actual  temperature  is  never 
found  as  low  as  the  theoretical  temperature,  because  the  air 
receives  heat  from  the  cylinder  and  the  walls  of  the  passages 
with  which  it  comes  in  contact,  but  it  is  usually  still  cold  enough 
to  cause  serious  inconvenience  in  practice,  and  unless  some 
remedy  be  devised,  this  cooling  of  the  air  is  fatal  to  its  employ- 
ment, entirely  regardless  of  the  economy  of  the  case.  The  air 
almost  invariably  contains  moisture,  the  amount  varying  with 
the  surrounding  meteorological  conditions,  and  as  the  air  becomes 
attenuated  and  so  intensely  cold  the  water  in  the  air  is  rapidly 
deposited  and  frozen  in  the  passages,  and  soon  chokes  them  up 
and  stops  the  operation  of  the  engine.  So  it  is  useless  to  try  to 
use  compressed  air  generally,  and  with  general  satisfaction,  with- 
out some  means  of  heating  the  air  immediately  before  it  is  set 
to  do  its  work.  For  some  purposes  the  air  may  be  and  is  con- 
stantly used  without  reheating.  Hoisting,  when  done  directly, 
and  not  by  means  of  a  hoisting  engine,  is,  from  its  intermittent 
character,  not  likely  to  exhibit  the  freezing  phenomenon.  Besides 
the  intermittent  action  of  the  hoist,  giving  time  for  the  parts 
mostly  to  recover  their  temperature  between  the  successive 
hoists,  the  use  of  the  air  in  direct  hoists  is  not  accompanied  with 
the  expansion  of  the  air  in  the  cylinder  before  its  discharge, 
which  expansion,  where  it  exists,  is  productive  of  such  intense 
cold.  There  is  occasionally  some  trouble  about  operating  rock 
drills  on  account  of  their  freezing  up,  but  not  very  often.  They  are 
more  or  less  intermittent  in  their  action ;  they  do  not  generally 
use  the  air  with  much  expansion  in  the  cylinder,  and  the  exhaust 
is  sharp  and  heavy.  Many  steam  pumps  are  now  run  by 
compressed  air  without  its  being  reheated,  never  with  proper 
economy,  but  without  their  passages  freezing  up.  They  gener- 
ally use  low  pressures  of  air,  say  20  or  25  lbs.,  in  a  great  many 
cases,  and  they  carry  a  nearly  uniform  pressure  for  the  whole 
stroke,  so  that  if  there  is  any  trouble  about  their  freezing  up  it 
is  in  the  exhaust  passage  after  the  air  has  done  its  work,  and 
jets  of  water  or  some  other  means  of  supplying  a  little  necessary 
heat  are  sufficient  to  keep  them  going.  The  reheating  of  the 
air,  wliere  practised,  not  only  brings  us  out  of  our  trouble  about 
the  freezing  up  of  the  parts,  but  it  increases  the  volume  of  the 
air  and  its  consequent  available  power  at  a  very  slight  expense 
for  the  heating.  If  the  volume  of  air  c  ?,  being  now  at  60°,  be 
passed  through  a  suitable  heater  and  its  temperature  raised  to 
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300^,  its  volume  will  then  be  il,  instead  of  cl^  or  .2434  instead  of 
.1666,  an  increase  of  volume  of  about  50^.  In  practice,  to  insure 
a  temperature  of  300°  in  the  cylinder  at  the  beginning  of  the 
expansion,  it  will  be  necessary  to  heat  the  air  considerably  above 
that  temperature,  say  to  400^,  as  the  air  loses  its  heat  very 
rapidly.  If  now  we  use  this  air  by  filling  the  cylinder  to  i 
and  then  expanding  down  to  e,  supposing  the  temperature  at  i 
to  be  3W,  the  theoretical  final  temperature  will  be  about  zero. 
The  actual  temperature,  it  is  pretty  certain,  will  not  be  below 
the  freezing  point,  and  all  our  trouble  about  the  freezing  of  the 
passages  will  have  disappeared,  and  the  power  realized  will  have 
been  much  increased.  The  use  of  the  reheater  being  so  obviously 
a  necessity  we  naturally  should  find  it,  in  various  styles,  occupy- 
ing a  prominent  place  in  the  catalogues  of  tjie  air-compressor 
people.  Actually  and  unnaturally,  we  do  not  find  such  a  heater 
in  any  catalogue,  to  my  knowledge. 

As  to  the  cost  of  reheating  the  air,  it  is  scarcely  within  the 
scope  and  purpose  of  this  paper  to  offer  any  precise  data.  Such 
data  are  easily  accessible  to  any  who  wish  to  investigate  the 
subject.  I  njay  say,  however,  that  a  greater  mechanical  effect  is 
realized  from  heat  applied  to  the  reheating  of  compressed  air 
than  from  any  other  known  application  of  it,  which  considera- 
tion should  urge  us  to  extend  its  most  economical  use.  There 
are  many  purposes,  as,  for  instance,  mining  and  all  subterranean 
operations,  where  compressed  air  already  inust  be  used,  regard- 
less of  all  considerations  of  economy.  There  are  many  others, 
as,  for  instance,  general  hoisting  work,  where  it  alreadj  pays  to 
use  compressed  air.  The  extension  of  its  use  to  the  general 
purposes  for  wliich  the  steam-engine,  the  gas-engine,  or  the 
electric  motor  are  used  is  distinctly  waiting  for  the  general  in- 
troduction of  cheap,  efficient,  and,  above  all,  "  handy  "  means  of 
reheating  the  air. 

It  is  quite  practicable,  by  effective  cooling  of  the  air  during 
its  compression  and  by  reheating  it  before  its  re-expansion,  to 
bring  the  expansion  line,  /<?,  to  enclose  an  area  not  less  than  that 
enclosed  by  the  compression  line  a  o,  and  then  the  entire  losses 
will  bo  those  attributable  to  the  clearances  and  to  friction. 
In  practice  85  r  of  the  initial  power  has  already  been  realized 
after  transmitting  the  air  to  considerable  distances. 

It  was  remarked  above  that  the  air  after  compression  and 
transmission  might  be  employed  with  widely  different  economic 
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results.  As  an  instance  of  how  not  to  do  it,  I  might  cite  the 
case,  of  too  frequent  occurrence,  where  air  is  delivered  to  a  mine 
for  operating  rock-drills  and  other  mining  machioery,  and  then 
air  is  taken  from  the  same  line  for  operating  a  pump.  This 
practice  would  be  all  right  if  the  pump  were  adapted  to  the 
work  to  be  done  and  to  the  pressure  of  air  carried.  The  pump, 
however,  is  generally  a  common  direct-acting  steam-pump,  which 
has  been  obtained  without  any  reference  to  the  economical  use 
of  air.  As  it  has  probably  already  been  run  by  steam,  or  is  de- 
signed to  be  run  by  steam,  it  calls  for  a  low  operating  pressure ; 
this  being  a  necessity  on  account  of  the  condensation  of  the 
steam  when  transmitted  through  long  pipes.  Say  that  the  com- 
pressed air  pipe  carries  75  lbs.  pressure  while  the  pump  only 
require^  25  lbs.  It  would  be  an  advantage,  in  a  case  like  this,  to 
use  a  pressure  reducer  in  the  pipe  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  pump,  so  that  the  expansion  to  the  lower  pressure 
required  might  take  place,  and  the  air  have  an  opportunity  to 
recover  its  temperature  and  volume  before  going  into  the  pump. 
This,  however,  is  seldom  attended  to,  and  the  required  reduction 
of  pressure  is  effected  entirely  by  the  throttle  at  the  instant  of 
admission.  The  available  power,  then,  when  the  air  is  so  em- 
ployed, will  be  represented  by  the  area  pmnh  as  compared 
with  the  area  ablh,  or,  at  the  best,  aolh^  representing  the 
power  that  was  expended  in  compressing  the  air.  Then,  if  we 
deduct  the  losses  attributable  to  the  useless  filling  of  the  large 
clearances  of  the  common  steam-pump  and  to  the  leakages  which 
are  an  universal  accompaniment  of  general  loose  practice,  and 
consider  also  the  freezing  up  of  the  pump  which  is  almost  inevi- 
table in  such  a  case,  it  is  little  wonder  that  compressed  air  is 
held  in  little  respect.  Under  circumstances  far  h*om  the  most 
unfavorable  I  have  found  pumps  realizing  only  15^  of  the  power 
expended  at  the  compressor,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  there  are 
many  pumps  being  operated,  or  whoso  operation  is  attempted, 
where  not  more  than  \0%  of  the  original  power  is  realized  ;  and 
even  then,  when  the  use  of  compressed  air  for  operating  such 
pumps  is  condemned,  it  is  because  the  pumps  freeze  up  and  will 
not  go,  rather  than  on  account  of  the  enormous  waste  of  power. 
From  the  fact  that  the  duty  of  a  mining  pump  is  a  nearly  con- 
stant quantity,  the  pump,  if  properly  proportioned  and  adapted 
to  its  work,  should  be  an  efficient  missionary  for  compressed  air 
rather  than  its  most  malignant  traducei^. 
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The  word  "  loss,"  which  we  have  been  using  in  connection  with 
this  subject,  is  a  somewhat  incorrect  and  misleading  one.  The 
use  of  compressed  air  is  for  the  accomplishment  of  a  desirable 
purpose,  and  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  such  a  purpose  can  be 
effected  for  nothing.  The  transmission  of  power  is  as  much  to 
be  paid  for  as  the  generation  of  the  power.  Where  water-power 
is  used  the  means  of  transmission  may  be  the  principal  item  of 
cost.  Where  the  difference  between  the  power  expended  and 
the  power  realized  is  not  excessive,  that  difference  is  simply  a 
fair  price  paid  for  a  good  service  rendered,  and  there  is  no  loss 
about  it  Where  losses  do  occur  in  the  use  of  compressed  air, 
they  are  like  the  losses  which  occur  in  business,  and  which  cut 
short  many  a  brilliant  career.  Power  is  lost  simply  because  it  is 
not  saved,  and  the  means  of  saving  are  not  hard  to  find  nor  far  to 
seek.  The  losses  are  not  necessary  nor  unavoidable  nor  with- 
out compensation.  It  is  a  failure  to  understand  and  appreciate 
this  situation  which  impedes  the  progress  of  compressed  air. 

There  is  a  view  of  this  question  of  compressed  air  economy 
which  makes  it  appear  somewhat  absurd.  It  is  quite  possible, 
as  we  have  seen,  to  realize  from  our  motor  80  or  85ji^  of  the 
power  received  at  the  air-compressing  cylinder.  In  comparison 
with  this  what  kind  of  a  model  of  economy  is  the  steam-engine 
which  is  in  such  universal  use  ?  The  consumption  of  water  for 
supplying  steanv-engines  ranges  from,  say,  12  lbs.  per  horse-power 
per  hour  up  to  50  lbs.,  and  away  above  that,  and  the  consump- 
tion of  coal  per  horse  power  per  hour  from,  say.  1^  lbs.  up  to  8 
or  10  lbs.  One  may  stand  in  any  city  or  large  town  in  the 
country,  and  within  a  mile  of  him  may  be  found  an  engine  and 
boiler  using  over  400,'i  of  the  coal  per  horse-power  per  hour 
which  is  used  in  the  best  engines,  yet  nobody  goes  around 
whining  about  the  enormous  loss  of  power  in  the  use  of  the  steam- 
engine,  or  tries  to  discourage  anybody  from  using  it,  or  even  seri- 
ously tries  to  promote  a  better  efficiency.  It  is  probable  that  the 
air-compressing  cylinders  of  the  principal  builders  of  compres- 
sors do  not  vary  more  than  lOr  in  the  economy  of  their  com- 
pression. I  would  hesitate  long — and  then,  of  course,  refuse — 
to  say  that  the  economy  of  the  steam  end  of  the  same  compres- 
sors showed  no  more  difference  than  that.  To  be  as  explicit  as 
is  prudent,  I  would  say  that  my  list  of  "  principal  builders  " 
does  not  exceed  four  in  number. 
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DISCUSSION. 


Prof.  D,  S.  Jacobus. — The  author  of  the  pdper  jast  read  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the  use  of  compressed  air  for  motive 
power  purposes  the  reheater  adds  greatly  to  the  work  developed. 

A  short  time  ago  the  question  arose  us  to  the  effect  of  passing 
the  air  through  a  mass  of  hot  water  to  perform  such  heating,  as 
is  done  in  the  Mekarski  and  Hardie  compressed  air  street-car 
motors.  When  this  is  done  a  portion  of  the  water  is  evaporated, 
and  the  steam  thus  mingled  with  the  compressed  air  does  work 
in  the  motor  cylinder.  It  was  found  that  for  the  average  condi- 
tions, shown  by  tests  of  the  Hardie  motor  on  the  Second  Avenue 
Eailroad  in  New  York  City,  where  air  was  admitted  to  the  motor 
at  120  lbs.  pressure  above  the  atmosphere,  that  the  water  evap- 
orated into  steam  did  over  one-third  of  the  work.  In  other  words,, 
if  dry  air  were  brought  to  the  temperature  of  the  hot  water  the 
work  done  would  be  less  than  two-thirds  that  for  the  moist  air. 
In  this  case  a  trifle  over  one  quarter  of  a  pound  of  water  was 
evaporated  per  pound  of  air. 

If  the  maximum  rate  of  evaporation  of  water  shown  in  the  tests 
of  the  Hardie  motor  was  maintained,  or  about  one-half  of  a  pound 
per  pound  of  air,  the  work  done  by  the  moist  air  would  be  twice 
that  for  dry  air  admitted  to  the  motors  at  the  same  temperature. 
The  effect  of  the  presence  of  moisture  is  to  increase  the  volume 
of  the  working  fluid  entering  the  cylinder,  and  to  maintain  a 
higher  temperature  during  expansion  than  that  which  would 
,  occur  with  dry  air.  Both  of  these  effects  tend  to  increase  the 
work  developed  per  pound  of  air.  Calculations  have  been  made 
to  show  the  temperatures  of  the  exliaust  for  different  temperatures 
of  the  hot-water  bath,  and  for  various  amounts  of  water  evapo- 
rated. The  relative  amounts  of  water  and  air  storage  on  street- 
car motors  for  the  best  commercial  results  have  also  been  esti- 
mated, together  with  the  distance  that  motors  will  travel  under 
given  sets  of  conditions. 

The  entire  subject  will  probably  form  a  paper  to  be  presented 
at  a  later  date. 

Mr.  C.  0.  Heggem, — Compressed  air  as  a  power  transmission 
has  been  in  use  at  the  works  of  Russell  &  Co.,  Massillon,  Ohio, 
for  the  last  six  or  seven  years,  beginning  with  a  600  lb.  hoist  and 
increasing  fi'om  day  to  day  until  at  present  there  are  in  operation 
26  five- ton  cranes,  one  cupola  stock  elevator,  and  a  large  number 
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of  small  hoists,  varying  from  400  to  1,000  lbs.  capacity.  Shears 
and  punches  in  tlie  boiler  shop,  where,  out  of  tlie  way  of  the  line 
shafting,  are  being  operated  by  compressed  air.    The  accompany- 


ing print  (Fig,  203)  shows  tlie  style  of  crane  aiid  one  form  of  shear 
as  apj)lied,  cutting  off  the  stub  ends  of  stay  bolts  in  locomotive 
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boilers.  Here,  by  the  aid  of  compressed  air,  two  boj'S  may  cut 
off  700  to  800  stay  bolts  a  day,  which  is  far  in  excess  of  what 
could  be  accomplished  with  hammer  and  chisel  as  formerly  used. 

It  is  in  the  foundry  that  compressed  air  is  more  especially  of 
service,  as  its  elastic  action  makes  it  very  convenient  in  drawing 
patterns,  closing  flasks,  etc. 

The  air  is  supplied  by  three  compressors : 

One  10  X  13  belt-driven  Clayton. 

One  7.J  X  7  duplex  bteam-driven  Clayton. 

And  a  smaller  steam-driven  Knowles. 

The  belted  compressor  is  run  constantly  during  the  working 
hours,  and  supplies  the  most  of  the  air  required. 

The  steam-driven  Clayton  is  set  to  start  whenever  the  aii- 
l^ressure  falls  below  60  lbs.,  and,  consequently,  acts  simply  as  an 
assistant  to  the  other  compressor. 

Th(j  Knowles  is  kept  as  a  reserve  in  case  of  breakdown. 

The  air  is  stored  in  three  reservoirs  of  250  cubic  feet  capacity 
each,  and  these  reservoirs  are  placed  in  such  localities  of  the 
works  where  the  greatest  amount  of  air  pressure  is  required. 
Owing  to  the  intermittent  use  of  the  air,  the«e  comparatively 
small  compressors  are  able  to  furnish  a  sufficient  amount  and  at 
a  cost  of  sometliing  like  83  per  day  of  ten  hours. 

The  pipiug  aggregates  about  2,500  ft,  and  is  2.J  inch  in  the 
main  line,  with  l.J  and  1^  inch  branches. 

Two  of  the  reservoirs  are  about  1,000  ft.  apart,  but  the  pressure 
in  each,  as  shown  by  the  gauge,  is  the  same. 

In  laying  pipe  for  compressed  air  in  the  ground,  care  should 
be  taken  to  go  pretty  deep  in  order  to  insure  immunity  from 
frost,  as  pipes  have  been  known  to  freeze  in  this  climate  two  feet 
below  the  surface. 

Prof,  D.  S,  Jacobus. — In  Mr.  Kichards'  interesting  discussion  of 
the  possibilities  of  compressed  air  as  a  means  of  transmitting 
l^ower  to  motors,  there  is  one  statement  to  the  effect  that  there  is 
no  company  in  the  United  States  which  makes  a  business  of 
applying  compressed  air,  to  which  I  wish  to  take  exception. 
Those  of  us  who  are  engaged  in  sewerage  work  are  acquainted 
with  just  such  a  concern,  the  Hydro-Pneumatic  Sewerage  and 
Water  Supply  Company;  and  visitors  to  the  Columbian  Exposi- 
tion last  year  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  twenty-six  of  its 
sewage  ejectors  or  pumps  working  by  compressed  air,  which 
handled  daily  a  quantity  of  sewage  equivalent  to  that  of  a  city 
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of  from  100,000  to  400,000  population,  according  to  the  attend- 
ance. As  few  mechanical  engineers  follow  sewerage  work  closely, 
it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  state  that  these  ejectors  are  auto- 
matic devices  used  in  flat  places  for  pumping  sewage  or  water. 
In  such  localities  it  is  often  difficult  to  construct  gravity  sewers  of 
any  considerable  length,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  trenches  soon 
reach  such  an  excessive  depth  that  the  work  is  difficult  and  it  is 
hard  to  discharge  the  sewage  conveniently.  In  such  cases  eject- 
ors are  employed.  The  sewage  is  collected  in  a  number  of  con- 
venient places  from  which  it  is  forced  in  a  series  of  pulsations 
into  main  sewers  at  a  higher  level.  The  compressed  air  for 
operating  the  ejectors  is  supplied  through  small  iron  pipes  from  a 
single  compressor  station,  often  located  in  the  pumping  station 
of  the  local  water-works. 

Such  appliances  are  necessarily  small ;  at  the  Columbian  Ex- 
position the  capacity  of  the  ejectors  was  from  60  to  600  gallons 
a  minute.  High  efficiences  are  not  to  be  expected,  therefore, 
and  those  obtained  appear  very  creditable  when  it  is  recalled 
that  the  liquid  pumped  is  generally  unscreened  sewage.  At 
Lowestoft,  England,  some  tests  made  by  Prof.  W.  C.  Unwin 
on  a  small  plant  showed  an  efficiency  of  nearly  49  per  cent, 
from  the  steam  end  of  the  compressors  to  the  discharge  pipe 
of  the  ejectors.  At  Rangoon,  under  very  unfavorable  circum- 
stances, a  plant  having  twenty-five  ejector  stations  and  seven 
miles  of  air  pi])es  showed  an  efficiency  of  33  per  cent.,  although 
the  quantity  of  sewage  handled  was  so  light  as  to  make  the 
test  of  little  value  except  as  an  indication  of  what  such  apparatus 
is  good  for  under  exceptionally  poor  conditions.  Nevertheless, 
these  figures  com])are  pretty  well  with  those  of  the  pumps  of  15 
per  cent,  efficiency  mentioned  by  Mr.  Richards,  and  show  that  a 
careful  study  of  all  the  conditions  has  enabled  compressed  air  to 
be  used  with  fair  economy,  as  well  as  entire  sanitary  success,  in 
pumping  a  liquid  which  is  particularly  difficult  to  handle. 

Mr.  Frank  CatcU^y.—ln  view  of  the  close  study  which  the 
author  of  this  paper  has  given  to  tlie  subject,  as  well  as  the 
opportunities  which  he  has  had  at  command  for  observation,  I  had 
hoped  that  he  would  go  more  fully  into  the  economic  use  of  com- 
pressed air.  That  air  may  be  used  with  economy  for  certain  pur- 
poses, as  compared  with  other  power  transmission  mediums,  I  am 
positive,  yet  I  have  never  had  an  opportunity  of  experimenting  in 
this  line. 
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One  of  the  hardest  battles  to  be  fought  in  selling  air-compress- 
ing machinery  is  to  overcome  the  prevalent  notion  that  air  is  un- 
avoidably a  very  expensive  medium  to  use,  on  account  of  losses. 
Singularly  enough,  these  losses  are  almost  always  credited  to 
friction  in  pipes,  which  Mr.  Richards  has  rightly  shown  to  be  so 
small  a  source  of  loss  as  to  be  almost  unnoticeable. 

That,  as  usually  operated,  compressed-air  plants  are  expensive, 
we  must  admit;  but  it  is  for  this  very  reason  that  we  invite 
intelligent  discussion  to  the  subject,  that  the  methods  may  be 
improved. 

The  author  has  shown  that  with  average  practice  the  heat  and 
other  losses  during  compression  absorb  about  20^  of  the  power 
supplied  to  the  piston  of  the  compressing  cylinder.  This  may  be 
termed  the  cost  of  transformation,  and  as  compared  with  the 
transformation  of  hydraulic,  caloric,  wind,  or  any  other  form  of 
energy,  into  a  new  form  of  energ\%  as  rotation  of  a  shaft,  for 
instance,  is  a  favorable  result.  Few  turbines  are  delivering  to 
their  shafts  over  70^  of  the  calculated  power  of  the  water  which 
passes  them ;  in  the  double  transformation  from  coal  to  steam, 
and  from  steam  to  rotation  of  the  engine  shaft,  the  heat  units  lost 
are  far  in  excess  of  those  transformed  into  useful  work.  Finally, 
few  electricians  will  guarantee  more  than  70-75^  under  average 
running  of  the  power  delivered  to  the  dynamo  pulley  transformed 
into  electric  energy,  ready  to  be  applied  to  any  work  to  which  it 
is  suited. 

This  20^,  good  as  it  may  be,  is  not  final ;  for  by  the  use  of  more 
expensive  machinery — expense  caused  principally  by  machinery 
being  of  greater  capacity — the  air  may  be  compressed  more 
slowly  and  be  more  intimately  brought  into  contact  with  cooling 
agents,  which  will  prevent  a  rise  of  temperature  and  consequent 
expansion.  Cases  also  may  come  up — I  have  already  had  a 
very  important  one — in  which  the  compressor  is  operated  by 
water-power,  and  within  100  feet  of  the  engines  to  be  operated. 
Here  we  should  let  the  heat  form  and  jacket  our  receivers,  pipes, 
etc.   lo  retain  it  until  the  engine  is  reached. 

The  saving  to  be  gained  at  this  end,  however,  is  small  as  com- 
pared with  that  at  the  motors  themselves.  These  for  compressed 
air  are  usually  engines  and  pumps  which  have  been  worn  out  and 
"  scrapped  "  under  steam,  and  even  though  new  are  entirely  un- 
suited  to  the  economical  use  of  compressed  air  or  steam  either. 
No  one  would  think  of  comparing  an  ordinary  boiler  feed  pump, 
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as  regards  economy  in  steam  consumption,  with  a  compound 
Corliss  condensing  engine,  nor  should  we  expect  air  to  make  that 
same  pump  yield  a  greater  efficiency  than  it  did  with  steam 
against  the  above  high-class  engine. 

For  rock  drills  and  percussive  coal  mining  machines  we  cannot 
expect  much  change,  for,  as  in  locomotive  practice,  there  are  so 
many  considerations  calling  for  large  power  in  small  space,  and 
with  light  weight,  that  economy  is  out  of  the  question. 

For  all  pumps  and  all  engines  for  haulage,  hoisting,  or  other 
mining  or  general  purposes,  air  can  be  and  is  used  with  economy. 
There  is  no  reason— even  explosive  gas  in  a  mine  not  always  to  be 
excepted — why  the  air  should  not  be  doubled  in  volume  by  the 
addition  of  heat.  There  is  no  reason  why  this  increased  volume 
should  not  be  expanded  in  a  compound  engine,  or  pump,  to  the 
atmosphere,  and  thus  could  we,  with  a  very  small  expense  for  fuel 
for  reheating,  realize  a  handsome  return  for  the  power  supplied 
the  air  piston  of  our  compressor. 

To  illustrate  how  badly  air  is  treated  I  will  describe  one  plant 
to  which  I  was  sent  to  "  make  it  go,"  after  the  trial  run  had 
failed. 

The  compressor  I  had  changed  from  a  16-inch  straight  line  to 
a  20-inch  with  tlie  original  16-inch  steam  end,  etc.  It  had  been 
set  about  80  feet  from  the  boiler,  to  which  it  was  connected  with 
a  3-inch  steam  i)ipe,  uncovered  throughout  its  whole  length.  To 
make  matters  worse,  at  about  25  feet  from  the  boiler  a  2-inch  pipe 
was  taken  out  of  our  main,  and  led  75  or  100  feet  away  to  a  hoist- 
ing engine  which  moved  from  800  to  1,000  tons  of  coal  a  day  up 
the  slopes  in  the  mine.     Steam  on  boilers,  60  lbs.  and  often  45  lbs. 

A  3-inch  main  led  into  the  mine  to  the  first  pump,  1,800  feet 
from  the  surface ;  thence  2i-inch,  to  a  second  pump,  2,500  feet 
from  the  surface;  and  finally,  2-inch,  to  a  third  pump  and  to 
the  mining  machines,  3,600  feet  from  the  surface. 

The  first  pump  was  an  18-inch  x  9-inch  x  2'1-inch  "Knowles" 
previously  operjited  by  steam,  with  the  exhaust  turned  into  the 
suction,  as  were  the  other  two  pumps. 

The  duty  of  the  fii'st  pump  was  to  force  the  water  from  old 
workings  and  from  two  lower  pumps,  to  the  Cornish  pumps 
which  raised  it  to  the  surface.  When  the  pump  was  standing,  the 
pressure  in  the  discharge  pipe  was  25  lbs. ;  but  when  in  operation 
at  the  usual  speed  required  to  get  water  out  in  two  eight-hour 
shifts,  the  pi'essure  was  55  lbs.     The  discharge  pipe  was  only  5 
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inches  for  a  9-inch  plunger  travelling  160  to  180  feet  per  minute. 
These  data  were  given  me  by  the  superintendent,  who  was  a  very 
thorough  man,  and  I  did  not  deem  it  necessary  to  verify  them. 
The  exhaust,  of  course,  was  turned  into  the  o|>en  air  of  the  pump 
room,  and  the  pump  started.  Its  condition  was  then  found  to  be 
as  follows:  ^-inch  liners  had  to  be  placed  under  the  adjusting 
blocks  at  the  ends  of  the  rocker,  in  order  to  secure  full  and  clear 
exhaust ;  a  i-inch  pipe  connected  the  ends  of  the  18-inch  cylinder, 
allowing  air  to  blow  through  it  from  one  end  to  the  other,  causing 
both  back  pressure  and  direct  loss  of  air.  The  gasket  under  the 
valve  chest  had  been  blown  out  no  one  knows  how  long,  between 
the  live  steam  compartment  and  the  1^-inch  square  exhaust  ports 
to  the  ends  of  the  valve,  making  an  opening  at  each  end  over  this 
bridge  of  2  inches  by  /^  inch  for  air  to  waste.  The  pressure  on 
the  mains  was  supposed  to  be  from  60  to  70  lbs.  on  account  of  the 
mining  machines  below  ;  but  this  pump,  with  55  lbs.  on  a  9-inch 
plunger,  required  but  14  lbs.  plus  friction  requirement  on  air  piston, 
hence  we  had  to  throttle  to  this  extent.  The  other  pumps  were 
respectively  a  10  x  5^  x  12  Cameron,  with  bad  valves,  and  50  lbs. 
water  when  running,  with  10  lbs.  standing,  and  a  12  x  5^  x  12 
fly-wheel — slide  valve  pump  of  home  construction,  with  25  lbs. 
water  running  and  10  lbs.  standing. 

The  points  which  I  wish  to  emphasize  here  are  the  bad  conditions 
under  which  everything  had  been  expected  to  run.  The  com- 
pressor with  a  feed  pipe  an  inch  too  small,  naked  and  robbed  of 
half  its  steam  for  other  purposes ;  the  air  pipe  to  the  mine  3  inches 
instead  of  4  inches ;  pmnp  No.  1  with  its  valve  gear  out  of  order, 
a  gasket  blown  out,  and  a  half-inch  pipe  circulating  air  from  one 
end  of  the  cylinder  to  the  other ;  pump  No.  2  with  extremely 
bad  valves  and  seats  ;  and  all  pumps  working  against  heads  from 
twice  to  five  times  what  their  duty  called  for  had  the  proper  dis- 
charge pipes  been  used,  and  the  extent  to  which  air  had  to  be 
throttled  for  all. 

The  agent  who  sold  this  compressor  was  on  new  ground  in  an 
isolated  district,  and  by  paying  more  attention  to  wild  promises 
than  to  the  idea  of  successfully  and  satisfactorily  fulfilling  them, 
managed  to  dispose  of  three  plants  of  machinery  in  this  district, 
all  of  which  gave  trouble  because  no  regard  had  been  paid  to 
designing  or  arranging  the  machinery  for  the  work  to  be  done. 

The  plant  just  described  might  have  been  made  an  ideal  one, 
for  the  mine  was  perfectly  free  from  gas,  and  the  pipes  were  in  a 
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continuous  run  in  one  of  three  slopes,  the  pipe  slope,  the  main 
slope,  and  the  air  or  man  way.  The  management  of  the  mine  wjis 
very  progressive,  and  at  that  time  would  have  listened  to  a  plan 
for  a  representative  plant ;  but,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  the  agent 
was  a  salesman  and  not  an  engineer,  and  his  company  were  satis- 
fied to  have  him  sell  their  machinery,  letting  the  purchaser  place 
it  and  run  it  to  suit  himself.  Unfortunately  for  them,  however, 
the  above  agent  always  made  a  whole  lot  of  very  difficult  and 
sometimes  impossible  guarantees,  which  they  were  expected  to 
make  good. 

That  all  plants  where  compressed  air  is  used  are  as  badly 
arranged  as  this,  is  perhaps  too  strong,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the 
greater  number  of  them  are  far  from  what  they  should  be ;  and  if 
these  discussions  can  start  investigation  and  experiment  among 
those  who  have  the  facilities,  and  lead  to  a  paper  on  the  "Eco- 
nomic use  of  Compressed  Air,"  the  object  of  the  writer  in  present- 
ing this  discussion  will  be  fulfilled. 

Mr,  Frank  Richards.^ — I  am  glad  to  have  opened  to  Professor 
Jacobus  the  opportunity  of  mentioning  the  application  of  com- 
pressed air  to  sewage  disposal.  I  am  aware  that  there  are  com- 
panies who  undertake  certain  specific  applications  of  compressed 
air,  such  as  the  Sewage  and  Water  Supply  Company  mentioned, 
the  Pohle  Air  Lift  Pump  Company,  the  Union  Switch  and  Signal 
Company,  the  American  Pneumatic  Tool  Company,  and  many 
others,  each  offering  an  apparatus  applying  compressed  air  to  a 
single  purpose.  Still  my  assertion  holds  good  that  there  is  no 
company  which  undertakes  to  look  after  and  ])romote  the  general 
application  of  compressed  air  and  to  furnish  the  variety  of  ap- 
pliances required. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  thus  far  in  this  country  the  various 
established  uses  of  compressed  air  are  of  such  a  character  that 
the  question  of  i)ower  economy  scarcely  applies.  Air  as  yet  is 
little  used  in  motors  which  take  the  place  of  small  steam  engines, 
and  where  the  economy  of  transmission  can  be  computed  inde- 
pendently of  other  considerations.  Air  is  used  in  mining,  tunnel- 
ling, caisson  work,  etc.,  simply  because  it  must  be  used  for  such 
purposes  whatever  its  cost.  Air  is  now  largely  used  in  railroad 
shops  for  a  wide  variety  of  purposes,  simply  because  there  are 
air-brake  pumps  lying  around  or  easy  to  be  obtained  to  furnish 


*  Author's  Ciodure,  under  the  Rules. 
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the  air,  and  if  economy  were  very  much  considered  we  may  be 
sure  that  some  of  those  pamps  would  be  replaced  by  good  air 
compressors. 

In  the  interesting  statement  by  Mr.  Ileggem  of  the  multi- 
farious use  of  compressed  air  in  the  works  of  Russell  <fe  Co.  it 
is  manifestly  impossible  to  compute  the  power  economy  of  the 
individual  lifts  and  other  machines  operated,  but  the  simple 
fact  of  their  operation  costing  but  $3  per  day  shows  the  saving 
effected  in  the  cost  of  running  the  shop,  whether  the  power 
economy  were  good  or  bad.  It  remains  always  to  be  said,  that, 
whatever  purpose  the  air  is  used  for,  the  economy  of  power  in 
the  compression  of  it  may  be  properly  considered,  because 
any  saving  there  is  of  necessity  a  cheapening  of  the  cost  of 
operation. 
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(Member  of  the  Society.) 

This  paper  had  its  unexpected  origin  in  correspondence  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Society  after  Volume  XIV.  of  the  Transac- 
tions had  boen  completed.  It  was  deemed  advisable  to  add  some 
memoranda  on  the  subject  of  power  losses  in  the  transmission 
machinery  of  central  stations,  which  had  come  within  the 
author's  experience,  and  some  of  which  were  incompletely 
referred  to  in  the  discussion  of  Paper  No.  DXLVI.,  on  the 
"  Performance  of  Street  Kailway  Power  Plants,"  presented  at 
Chicago  meeting  (July,  1893),  by  Messrs.  Wm.  A.  Pike  and  T. 
W.  Hugo. 

The  contents  of  the  present  paper  are  outlined  below  : 

(1)  A  revision  of  the  author's  discussion  of  Paper  No. 
DXLVL 

(2)  An  analysis  of  Paper  No.  DXLVI.,  with  reference  to  the 
power  losses  in  the  transmission  machinery. 

(3)  A  memorandum  of  the  power  losses  in  a  turbine  plant  for 
an  electric  railwav. 

(4)  A  memorandum  of  the  powar  losses  in  a  cable  plant. 

(5 )  Results  of  some  tests  to  determine  the  power  losses,  in 
transmitting  through  a  countershaft. 

(1)   REVISED   r>ISCUSSION  OF  PAPER  NO.   DXLVI. 

Table  XVI.,  page  1146,  Vol.  XIV.,  of  the  Transactions  of  this 
Society,  of  tlie  combined  horse-powers  of  the  St.  Paul  Test, 
No.  2,  from  cards  taken  every  ten  minutes,  cannot  possibly 
show  the  real  variations  of  power  in  an  electric  railway  plant. 
The  frictional  losses  in  the  transmission  machinery  are  best 

*  Presented  at  tiie  Montrenl  meeting  (June,  1804)  cf  the  American  Society 
of  Meclianical  Engineers,  and  forming  part  of  Volume  XV.  of  the  Trana- 
aetioM. 
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determined  by  special  tests,  before  or  after  the  regular  run, 
having  this  one  object  in  view.  In  this  way  the  losses  in  the 
engine,  transmission  machinery,  shafting  and  empty  cables  were 
determined  in  a  joint  test  of  a  cable  railway  plant,  made  by  Mr. 
Hermann  S.  Hering  and  the  author. 

It  is  that  which  leads  me  to  consider  the  statement  made  on 
pages  1099-1100,  regarding  the  loss  in  friction  as  obtained  by 
taking  the  diflference  between  the  mechanical  and  electrical 
horse-power.  It  is  true  that  such  is  the  usual  method  pursued. 
In  a  joint  test  of  an  electric  railroad,  made  in  1891,  by  Mr.  Her- 
mann S.  Hering  and  the  author,  they  found  that  it  was  impossible 
to  arrive  at  any  satisfactory  conclusion  as  to  what  became  of  the 
motive  power  generated  to  drive  the  dynamos,  when  throwing 
the  load  on  and  off  again  as  quickly  as  it  is  done  in  an  electric 
railroad.  At  times  there  would  be  as  much  as  40  H.  P.  unac- 
counted for ;  that  is,  for  a  few  seconds  the  dynamo  output  would 
fall  more  than  80  H.  P.  below  the  then  delivered  turbine  horse- 
power ;  while,  at  other  times,  the  horse-power  delivered  by  the 
turbines  and  the  dynamos  would  be  equal.  Under  light  load 
conditions,  which  remained  steady  for  about  two  minutes  at  one 
portion  of  the  run,  the  actual  difference  between  the  turbine 
horse-power  and  dynamo  horse-power,  delivered,  was  43.8.  All 
at  once,  while  the  turbines  were  decreasing  their  output,  there 
would  be  50  or  60  H.  P.  thrown  off  or  on  the  dynamos,  and  the 
turbine  gates  would  keep  on  closing.  At  other  times,  the  same 
thing  would  happen  while  the  turbines  were  increasing  their 
output,  and  the  turbine  gates  would  keep  on  opening,  causing 
the  difference  of  power  between  that  delivered  by  the  turbines 
and  that  delivered  by  the  dynamos  to  the  line  to  run  enor- 
mously high ;  the  maximum  difference  so  observed  was  140  H.  P., 
or  almost  100  H.  P.  in  excess  of  that  lost  in  the  transmission 
machinery  and  dynamo. 

Between  these  extremes  one  can  readily  see  that  the  trans- 
mission machinery  acts  in  the  way  of  a  fly-wheel,  storing  up  the 
excess  of  energy  on  the  one  hand,  and  giving  out  part  of  its  stored 
energy  during  a  deficiency  on  the  other  hand.  These  great  dif- 
ferences of  power  exist  only  for  a  few  seconds.  The  dynamo 
load  does  not  go  down  or  up  to  a  definite  point  and  stay  there, 
so  permitting  the  turbine  to  settle  to  its  new  load ;  but,  while 
the  turbines  are  seeking  to  adjust  themselves  to  the  new  require- 
ments, the  dynamo  load  has  either  gone  farther  in  the  same 
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direction,  or  immediately  changed  about  to  the  opposite  con- 
dition. We  took  the  ground  that  these  gross  irregularities  were 
largely  inherent  in  a  turbine  plant. 

In  writing  our  report  on  this  test  for  the  Ekiricol  World  (May 
28  to  July  30,  1892),  we  stated  that  steam-engines  would  not  be 
at  all  likely  to  show  the  same  results  of  great  excesses  and  de- 
ficiencies of  output,  while  the  dynamo  load  continued  to  vary  in 
its  characteristic  fashion  for  street  railway  purposes.  We  are 
greatly  surprised,  therefore,  to  find  that  the  tests  of  Messrs. 
Pike  and  Hugo,  on  the  Corliss  engines  of  the  Minneapolis  and 
St.  Paul  electric  railway  plants,  do  show  up  much  the  same  as 
in  our  turbine  tests  referred  to.  They  even  note  that,  when 
lightly  loaded,  the  difference  between  the  engine  and  dynamo 
output  is  minus,  showing  that  the  dynamos  are  delivering  more 
power  than  the  engine,  similar  to  the  case  we  have  cited  for  the 
turbine  plant.  While  they  believe  this  peculiarity  to  be  due  to 
imperfect  (better,  tarchj  regulation)  we  think  it  is  due  almost 
entirely  to  the  fly-wheel  action  of  the  transmission  machinery. 
We  took  the  ground  that"  a  steam-engine  ought  to  be  able  to  reg- 
ulate itself  more  quickly  and  closely  than  a  turbine,  on  account 
of  the  elastic  nature  of  the  working  fluid.  Probably  it  would, 
if  it  did  not  have  such  a  drag  upon  it  as  heavy  transmission 
machinery  and  countershafting,  in  addition  to  being  driven  by 
an  incompressible  working  fluid. 

Steam-engines  are  supposed  to  be  capable  of  closer  and  more 
accurate  regulation  than  turbines,  by  reason  of  this  very  different 
nature  of  the  Avorking  fluid  employed.  The  regulation  test  of 
the  high-speed  automatic  engines,  noted  on  page  1116,  shows 
that  from  a  very  heavy  load  to  a  mere  friction  load  the  engine 
regulated  in  four  revolutions,  or  one  second  of  time.  It  is 
believed  that  still  quicker  regulation  will  come  to  be  the  ordinary 
practice  in  high-speed  automatic  engines. 

Now,  I  think  it  is  a  very  important  point  to  bear  in  mind  that 
a  high-speed  automatic  engine  may  be  made  to  meet  the  rapidly 
changing  loads  in  an  electrical  power  plant  with  an  almost 
equal  economy.  If  we  take  the  two  papers  presented  at  this 
meeting — the  Laketon  test  of  a  triple -expansion  pumping 
engine,  in  which  the  load  is  quite  uniform ;  and  the  present 
test  of  electric  railway  engines,  in  which  the  loads  are  very 
irregular — we  find  much  food  for  thought. 

The  main  point  which  I  wished  to  bring  out  in  this  discussion 
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is  that  the  high-apeed  automatic  engine,  directly  connected  (or 
better,  directly  coupled),  is  best  adapted  to  meet  the  niidden 
anil  very  great  variations  in  electric  power  plants,  while  the  well- 
known  type  of  -Corlios  engine  seems  beat  adapted  to  steady 
loads. 

(2)    ASALY8I8      OF      PJlPEB     NO.     DXLTI,      WITH     REFERENCE     TO     THE 
POWER  L083E3  IN  THE  TBANSHISSION  MACHINERY. 

Table  I.,  tollowing,  contains  a,  brief  presentation  of  the  prin- 
cipal figures  in  this  conueetion,  from  the  paper  under  discus- 
sion. It  is  quite  important  to  notice  the  increase  of  frictional 
losses  in  the  St.  Paul  Test,  No.  2,  in  which  the  power  is  trans- 
mitted to  the  dynamos,  through  the  friction  clutches  on  the 
counter-shaft.  It  is  probable  that  there  is  great  frictional  loss 
in  the  use  of  certain  forms  of  friction  clutches,  or  in  old  and 
ineffective  parts.    In  this  connection,  also,  it  is  to  be  especially 
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«ii   .Meclianical  and  Etectiical   Horee- 
tapolisTe.-t,  No.  1. 

noted  tliat  this  No.  2  test  was  one  in  which  there  were  belt 
tighteners  used.  No  doiibt  a  great  loss  may  be  accounted  for 
here,  also.  Both  of  these  causes  may  have  operated  to  raise 
the  per  cent,  friction  from  12.10  of  No.  1,  to  17.40  of  the  No.  2, 
as  tabulated. 

Fig.  204  contnins  a  plot  of  the  differences  between  the  mechan- 
ical and  electrical  horsa  powers,  of  Fig.  387,  opposite  page 
1098,  OS  given  by  Messrs.  Pike  and  Hugo  for  the  MinneapoUs 
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Test,  No.  1.  The  characteristic  variations  are  to  be  especially 
noted ;  sometimes  the  mechanical  is  in  excess,  sometimes  the 
electrical.  The  dotted  horizontal  line  shows  the  mean  value  of 
this  difference — the  value  given  on  p^e  1097,  for  the  mean  loss 
by  friction,  of  149,9  H.  P.,  and  as  given  in  Table  I,  for  this  test 
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(3)   MEMORATiDDM    OF  THE   POWER   L08BES    IN   A    TCBBDJE   PLANT 
FOR  AN  ELECTRIC   nAILWAY. 

The  following  particulars  of  the  performance  of  the  turbine 
power  plant  of  the  Neversink  Mt  Electric  Railway,  Reading, 
Pa.,  have  been  taken  from  the  nuthors'  reprint  of  the  published 
report  of  the  test,  as  it  appeared  in  the  Electrical  World,  May 
28  to  July  30,  1892.  At  the  special  request  of  this  joamal,  Mr. 
Hermann  S  Hering  and  the  aotlior  made  a  series  of  tests  of  this 
plant,  from  August  17  to  22,  1891. 


*  Frictlim  horse-power  of  cDglnp.  trnnemissioD  raacliiDrrj,  anil  mechanical  a 
electrical  losses  in  dynamos,  obtained  by  indicating  engine  with  no  load  ou  t 


siigine  friction,  ^compared  wiili  ilit 


horse-power  of  any 
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Pig,  305.— Plan  »nd  Elevatiim  of  cbe  Turbine  I'lant  cif  the  Neiereiiik  Moitc 
Electric  Railway,  Beading,  Pa. 
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The  plan  and  elevation  of  the  tnrbine  plant  are  shown  in 
Fig.  205. 

Each  vertical  shaft  of  the  two  Hercules  turbines  trangmits  its 
power  through  a  mortise  crown  and  jack  gear  to  the  horizontal 
shaft  carrying  the  main  driving  pnlley.  The  power  is  thence 
transmitted  to  a  connter  shaft,  from  which  each  dynamo  is 
belted  by  means  of  a  friction  clutch  pulley. 

Table  n.  contains  the  details  of  the  turbine  installation,  and 
Table  III.  of  the  transmission  machinery. 

The  tnrbine  data  for  the  test  was  obtained  from  the  Holyoke 
Machine  Company,  through  whose  kindness  the  authors  were 
furnished  with  a  complete  test-sheet  of  the  actual  performance 
of  a  45-inGh  Hercules  turbine,  of  exactly  similar  design  to  those 
here  used. 

Performance  of  the  Turbine  PhxiU  wuler  a  L'iglit  Load. 
In  this,  known  in  our  report  as  the  "  Special  Car  Test,"  obser- 
vations were  made  to  determine  the  distribution  of  power,  and 
the  several  losses  from  the  liydraulio  head  of  the  water  to  the 
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FlO.  8iKI.— Urapliicnl  Lofjof  the  Poi  forma  nee  ot  tlie  Neversink  MouniHiii  Tur- 
biiiH  Plant,  under  a  Light  Iiosd. 

available  power  at  the  car  asle,  dnring  the  run  of  a  single  car 
over  the  road.  The  graphical  log  of  the  test,  so  far  as  the  pres- 
ent paper  requires,  is  shown  in  Fig.  206. 
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Fig.  207  shows  the  Tariations  of  the  losses  from  the  turbine 
shaft  to  the  dynamo  terminals,  obtained  by  taking  the  instan- 
taneous differences  between  the  tarbine  horse-power  and  dynamo 
output,  and  plotting  on  the  same  time  base  as  Fig.  206.  The 
horizontal  dotted  line  shows  the  mean  (from  the  integrated 
means)  for  the  section  marked  off  by  the  vertical  dotted  line. 


FlO.  207.— Plot  ol   Uie  Differein^cs   bDlw.en  Mechanicnl  nnd   Eiecirlcal  Horse- 
Puwerd  for  lieadiiig  Tert ;  Light  Load. 

Table  IV.  contains  the  more  interesting  and  important  ob- 
served and  mean  values,  taken  from  Fig.  206,  and  Table  Y.  the 
summary  of  the  power  distribution  and  efficiencies. 

A  noteworthy  feature  of  this  test  is,  that  the  No.  2  turbine 
■was  run  throughout  with  a  fixed  gate  at  17.4:S  proportional  part 
of  the  full  opening  of  the  speed  gate.  The  regulating  was  en- 
tirely done  by  the  No.  1  turbine.  Anomalous  conditions  fre- 
quently arise  when  one  of  the  turbines  is  tlma  operated  at  a 
fixed  gate,  as  will  be  readily  seen  upon  an  examination  of  the 
graphical  log,  Fig.  201. 

Peifon/iance  of  tlie  Turlnne  Plant  undei'  a  I/eiivy  Loa<l. 

This  is  designated  the  "  Test  of  the  Power  Plant "  in  onr  re- 
port, and  observations  were  made  similar  to  those  referred  to  iu 
the  special  car  test.  The  graphical  log,  as  far  as  relates  to  the 
present  paper,  is  shown  in  Fig.  208,  and  the  variations  of  the 
power  losses  from  the  turbine  shaft  to  the  dynamo  terminals  iu 
Fig.  209,  in  which  the  horizontal  dotted  line  shows  the  mean 
(from  the  integrated  means),  as  before. 

Table  VL  contains  the  observed  and  mean  values  from  Fig. 
20S,  and  Table  YII,  the  summary  of  the  power  distribution  and 
efficiencies.  The  time  base  of  the  graphical  log  was  divided  into 
two  sections,  each  of  which  possessed  typical  groups  of  changes, 
and  the  several  values  are  given  for  these  sections,  as  well  as  for 
the  entire  run. 
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In  each  of  tbese  teats  tliere  were  marked  pecnliarities  in  the 
TuriatioDB  of   the  power  losses  between  the  turbine  and  the 


Pro,  208.— Qmpliical  Log  ol  tlie  Perfnrmiiiice  of  the  Nevi 
blDe  Plant,  under  &  Heavy  Load. 


djnamo  ontpnt,  as  noted  in  the  discnssion.     It  was  believed 
that  these  were  inherent  in  tarbine  plants  only,  but  from   a 
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PlO.  SOO.— Plot  of  tliH  Diff'reiicefl  between  Mrrhaiiical  and   Electrical   Horse- 
Powers  fur  IJeading  Test;  Heavy  Load. 

rimilar  plot  of  the  Minneapolis  Test,  No.  1,  given  in  section  (2), 
it  is  apparent  that  the  same  difficulties  are  being  experienced  in 
electric  railway  plants  driven  by  Corliss  engines. 
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Average  Power  Distributioa  of  the  T\irtnne  Plant. 
Tbe  mean  values  for  the  several  losses  in  the  distribution  of 
the  power  (mean  speed  of  turbines  nt  100  revolutions)  have  been 
plotted  in  the  curves  in  Fig.  210.  These  do  not  represent  the 
means,  integrated  or  otherwise  obtained  from  few  or  many  ob- 
servations, nor  do  thej  show  just  the  state  of  affairs  at  any  one 
moment.     They  are  rather  to  be  considered  as  general  average 


CURVES  OF  POWI 


values  showing,  by  simple  inspection,  the  proportional  distribu- 
tion of  losses,  and  the  final  power  available  at  the  car  a\lc  for  tlie 
various  horsepowers  up  to  the  maximum  hydraulic  capacity  of 
the  station.  It  would,  of  course,  be  possible  to  obtain  wuch  a 
distribution  of  the  power  as  is  here  shown,  if  the  turbine  sjieed 
could  be  maintained  constant  for  such  a  length  of  time  that  the 
station  performance  would  settle  down  to  steady  conditions,  on 
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the  one  hand ;  while  the  distribution  and  load  of  the  cars  out  on 
the  road  should  be  almost  uniformly  maintained,  on  the  other 
hand.  The  disturbing  element  in  the  station  performance  as 
here  represented  is  the  variable  turbine  speed  ;  and  with  regard 
to  the  road  conditions,  it  is  the  varying  position  of  the  cars  en 
route,  and  the  changing  loads  on  the  motors  due  to  varying 
gi;ades  and  the  somewhat  irregular  passenger  traffic.  However, 
taking  all  tl^ese  matters  into  consideration,  the  curves  convey  a 
very  good  idea  of  the  relations  between  the  successive  losses. 

The  diagonal  line  marked  (1)  represents  the  H.  H.  P.  delivered 
to  the  turbines  at  100  revolutions,  and  for  which  either  the  hori- 
zontal or  vertical  scale  of  horse-powers  may  be  used.  The  curve 
(2)  is  the  T.  H.  P.  delivered  from  the  turbine  shaft  to  the  trans- 
mission machinery.  It  has  been  obtained  for  the  several  hy- 
draulic horse-powers  from  the  curves  which  the  authors  plotted 
from  the  data  furnished  by  the  Holyoke  Machine  Company. 
The  horizontal  distance,  A  7?,  Fig.  210,  represents  the  H.  H.  P. 
required  to  drive  the  two  turbines  with  no  output ;  and  that  for 
any  other  turbine  output,  as  G  N,  is  measured  by  the  horizon- 
tal distance,  A  N.  It  is  to  be  carefully  noted  that  the  horizon- 
tal and  vertical  distances  for  any  points,  ss  A  B  and  B  P,  or 
A  N  and  N  t\  are  equal  only  when  referring  to  points  on  the 
diagonal  line  (1)  of  H.  H.  P. 

The  curve  of  horse-powers  delivered  to  the  dynamos  (3)  was 
obtained  from  a  curve  of  power  losses  in  the  transmission 
machinery  at  the  constant  speed  given  above,  and  which  losses 
have  been  set  oflf  from  the  points  along  (2)  for  any  given  horse- 
power delivered  from  the  turbine  shaft.  The  losses  in  the 
transmission  machinery  were  obtained  partly  from  observations 
made  during  the  test  and  from  calculations  based  on  the  dynamo 
output  and  efficiency.  The  point  (7,  and  its  ordinate  Q  C\  refer 
to  conditions  of  the  station  test,  when  all  the  available  T.  H.  P. 
was  absorbed  in  the  transmission  machinery,  the  dynamos  being 
unclutched. 

The  curve  (4)  of  E.  H.  P.  delivered  to  the  line  shows  the 
dynamo  output  as  measured  at  the  switchboard,  and  its  vertical 
distance,  as  //  A",  at  any  point,  represents  the  total  mechanical 
and  electrical  losses  in  the  dynamos,  for  that  proportional  part 
of  the  dynamo  output.  As  before,  the  point  D  and  its  ordinate 
D  R  correspond  to  conditions  in  which  all  the  available  T.  H.  P. 
is  absorbed  in  the  transmission  machinery  and  dynamo  losses, 
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fields  excited  bnt  zero  amperes  at  the  switchboard.  The  effi- 
ciency of  the  dynamos  at  any  particular  output  is  shown  by  the 
ratio  of  the  respective  ordinates  of  (4)  and  (3),  as  N  K  divided 
by  N  H.  The  losses  represented  by  the  vertical  distance  at 
any  point  between  (3)  and  (4),  as  II K^  comprise  the  following  : 
Mechanical  friction  of  the  journals  in  the  bearing  and  of  the  air 
resistance,  1.84  H.P.,  and  was  assumed  fsdrly  constant  und^r 
uniform  speed  at  the  diflferent  loads ;  hysteresis,  Foucault  cur- 
rents and  losses  on  the  shunt  fields,  4.22  H.P.,  also  fairly  con- 
stant under  the  same  conditions  ;  and  the  variable  (7*  R  losses 
in  the  armature  and  the  series  field  coils  calculated  from  resist- 
ances with  temperature  corrections. 

The  E.  H.  P.  delivered  to  the  car  motors,  curve  (5),  has  been 
obtained  by  setting  off"  vertical  distances,  as  K  Z,  from  (4) 
which  are  uniformly  6j^  of  the  ordinates  of  (4)  qjq  K  N ;  this  per 
cent,  of  line  losses  being  the  mean  already  referred  to. 

The  horse-power  delivered  to  the  car  axle,  curve  (6),  was 
drawn  by  deducting  30,^  from  the  measured  ordinates  of  (5), 
the  combined  efficiency  of  the  motor  and  gearing  having  been 
taken  at  70;©.  Finally,  the  ordinates  of  curve  (6^,  as  M  JV,  repre- 
sent the  horse-power  available  at  the  car  axle  for  traction  at 
any  particular  point  within  the  limits  of  the  preceding  curves. 

TABLE  II. 

DATA  OF  TURBINE   INSTALLATION. 

Water  supply 

Flame,  diameter  in  feet 10 

Nominal  head  of  water,  in  feet 18 

Hercules  turbines. 

Diameter,  in  inches 45 

Effective  area  of  guide  opening,  8quare  inches 623 

Rated  speed,  revolutions  per  minute 110 

Commercial  rated  performance^  full  gate. 

Rated  discharge  of  each  turbine,  cubic  feet  per  minute 8,833 

Rated  etficiency,  full  gate  and  rated  speed,  in  per  cent 80 

Rated  horse-power,  at  this  efficiency,  each  turbine 240 

Actual  performance  at  full  gate. 

Actual  discharge,  each  turbine,  cubic  feet  per  minute 8,588 

Actual  efficiency,  110  n^volutions,  in  per  cent 80.7 

Maximum  dynamometric  horse-power,  each  turbine 210 
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Actiuil  performaneey  about  half  gate. 

Mean  posiiion  of  speed  gate,  being  the  proportional  part  of  the  full 

opening  of  the  speed  gate  in  per  cent 58.3 

Actual  discharge  at  critical  speed  for  this  gate,  cubic  feet  per  mlnnte. .  5,528 

Efficiency,  critical  speed  100,  in  per  cent 75.37 

Efficiency,  rated  speed  of  1 10 ^ 74.4 

Actual  dynaraometric  horse-power  of  each  turbine  at  the  critical  speed 

of  100  revolutions  per  minute 132.5 

Actual  dynamometric  horse-power  of  each  turbine  at  the  rated  speed  of 

110  revolutions  per  miuute 128.5 


TABLE  in. 

DATA  OF  THANSMISSION  MACHINEBT  OF  TURBINJS  PLANT. 

Geared  and  belted  connections 

Number  of  teeth  on  mortised  crown  gear,  vertical  bhaft 49 

Numb*-r  of  teeth  on  jack  gear,  horizontal  shaft 31 

Diameter  of  main  driving  pulley,  on  jacksbaft,  in  inches 108 

Diameter  of  main  driven  pulley,  on  countershaft 66 

Diameter  of  dynamo-driving  pulleys  (friction  clutch) 60 

Diameter  of  pulleys  on  dynamos 26 

Main  driving  belt,  extra  double,  width  in  inches 45 

Dynamo  belts,  doub'e,  in  inches 15 

Length  of  main  driving  belt,  in  feet 83 

Rated  speeds. 

Turbine  shaft  (vertical),  revolutions  per  minute 110 

Jackshaft  over  turbines 175 

Countershaft .  286 

Dynamos 650 

Speed  of  main  driving  belt,  feet  per  minute 4,950 

Speed  of  dynamo  belts 4,300 

Distance  between  t^haft  centre  lines. 

Between  the  vertical  shafts  of  the  turbines,  in  feet 16.5 

Between  the  jackshaft  and  countershaft 30 

Between  the  countershaft  and  dynamos 20 
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TABLE  IV. 


perforM.\nce  of  turbines  and  dtnamos  under  light  load. 

OBSERVED  AND  MEAN  VALUES  TAKEN  rROM  FIG.  8. 

Valaes  on  the  two  principal  grades,  and  maximum,  minimum,  and  mean  values  for  entire  trip 
of  the  Special  Test-car,  No.  4.    August  17  and  18, 1891. 


Orade  on  which  reading  was 
taken. 

• 

8.64^  up. 

3.94? 

• 

0 
o< 

12-6-0               B 
to                 • 
12-16-0. 

Entire  car  ro 
11-80  to  12-5 

ute. 

Time  and  time-interval   on 
grade. 

11-81-45 

to 
11-39-80 

12-80. 

15. 

Conditions. 

t 

• 

i 

No 
Load. 

■ 

* 

49.5 
111.5 

Coupled  Turbines. 
Efficiency 

49.1 
96.8 

47.4 
98.3 

98.5 

48.5 
96.8 

46.7 
98.2 

101.5 

22.3 
97.1 

103.0 

-4.88t.     34.4* 

Total  turbine  friction  H.  P.... 

98.8 
96.0 

116.3 

-5.<i7t 
0.0 
0.0 

98.87 

Turbine  shaft  revolutions  per 
minute 

'97.0 

97.0 

122.0 

195.0 
95.6 
63.9 
59.4 

103.5 

Variations  of  power  from  hy- 
draulic It.  F.  at  station  to 
electrical  11.  P.  delivered  to 
car. 

Hydraulic  U.  P 

Turbine  H.  P 

E.  H.  P.  at  station  

190.0 
93.2 
48.5 
46.0 

187.0 
88.7 
45.9 
48.1 

18S.2 
91.4 
4r.6 
44.8 

184.2 
8().0 
44.7 
42.8 

12t.9 

27.8 

0.0 

0.0 

150.50 
51. -JS 

E.  H.  P.  at  car 

•  Calculated  from  integrated  means  of  horse  power  curves  for  entire  run.  All  other  values  in 
this  column  are  integrated  means. 

tNo.  2  turbine  kept  at  flxed  gate  opening  of  17.4j(.  The  negative  value  of  the  turbine  11.  P. 
arises  from  this  turbine  driving  the  No.  1  turbine,  at  the  sudden  change  of  load,  indicated  ;  so  that 
the  No.  1  turbine  output,  the  total  turbine  output,  and  the  efficiency  are  all  negative. 
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TABLE   V. 

PBKFORMANCE  OF  TUIIBINE8   AND  DYNAMOS  UNDER   LIGHT  LOAD. 
SUMMARY  OF  POWER  DIHTRIBUTIOK  AND  BFFICIBNCIE8. 

With  Special  Te<}t-car,  No.  4,  ou  the  two  principal  gradee,  8.64^  and  3.94^,  no  other  car  being 
on  the  road  at  that  time,  Angnst  17  and  18, 1801. 


Grade  on  which  reading  was  talcen. 


•3.64jt 


Time  and  time  interval  on  grade. 


Conditions. 


11-37-80 


Speed  of  turbine  shaft 

Gate  opening,  No.  1  turbine 

No.  2  turbine  (fixed  gate) 
Speed  of  car,t  miles  per  hour 


Power  ddivtrtd : 

Hydraulic  H.  P.  delivered  to  turbines 

IMrbine  H.  P.  delivered  to  transmission  machinery. 

H.  P.  delivere<l  to  dynamo 

E.  H.  P.  delivered  to  line 

E.  H.  P.  <leli  vered  to  car  motors  % 

H.  P.  delivered  at  car  axles 


Pmcer  lost : 

Tnrbine  friction  H.  P , 

TransmlMslon  Machinery  Frlct to n,  H*  P. 

Dvnamo  losses — 

Line  losses 

Cax  motor,  gearing  and  axle  losses 


Total  losses,  Hyd.  H.  P.  to  car  axle  H.  P.. 
U.  P.  available  at  car  axle*. 


Total  Ilyd.  H.  P.  delivered 

Proportional  parts  of  full  load  : 

Hyd.  load,  per  cent,  of  full  Hyd.  H.  P 

Tnrbine  load,  per  cent,  of  full  turbine  H.  P.  . . 
I^niimo  load,  per  cent,  of  full  dynamo  output 
Motor  load,  per  cent,  of  full  motor  output 


Percentage  distribution  : 

Torbhie  friction,  per  cent.  loss     

TransmlsMlon  Machinery  Prlctloii,  percent. 

Dynamo,  per  cent.  loi*8 

Line,         "  "         

Car  motor,  gearing  and  axle  losses 

Available  power  at  car  axle 


lo«s. 


Total  hydraulic  power 

Summary  of  efficiencies : 

Efllcicncy  of  No.  1  turbine 

"  No.  2  tnrbine 

"  coupled  tnrbinoM 

Efllelency  of  TrannniivNloii  Mariiinery 

"  No.  1  dynamo  1 

*'  line,  mean,  for  given  grade 

Efficiency  of  car  motors,  from  terminals  to  rur  axle  . 

Efficiency  from  dvnamo  tc-rminal-*  to  car  uxle 

Efficiency  from  llyd.  H.  P.  to  line  H.  I» 

Efficiency  from  Ilyd.  H.  P.  to  car  axle  H.  P 


Steady. 


97.0 
81.7 
17.4 
U.4 


1W.0 
03.2 
56.1 
48.5 
46.0 
34.50 


93.8 
37.1 

7.6 

2  5 

11.5 


155.5 
34.5 


190.0 


86.2 

:w.2 

73.5 


••8.94jt 


11-31 -<5' 

to         12-8-0. 
11-39-30 


Mean. 


98.5 
yQ.W 
17.4 
11.43 


187.0 
88.7 
53.15 
45.9 
43.1 
31.92 


98.3 
33.99 

7.25 

2.8 

11.18 


155.08 
31.02 


187.0 


35.7 
21.4 
:    81.2 

!    68.8 


.1991 

.040 
.013^ 
.061] 

.182' 


.526 
.187 

.038 
.015 
.063 

.171 


l.OOOl       1.000 


Steady. 


97.0 
31.0 
17.4 

11.1 


188.2 
ttl.4 
55.1 
47. G 
44.8 
33.7 


96.8 
36.3 

7.5 

2.8 
11.1 


154.5 
83.7 


188.2 


85  9 
22.1 
35.5 
71.5 


.514 
.194 

.040 
.014 
.059 
.179 


1.000 


58.7 
33.8 

4:m 

00.^2 

8<{.5 
94.K 
75.0 
71.2 
2.').  5 
18. 2 


12-6-0 
to 

12-16-0. 


57.4 

58.0 

32.9 

84.0 

47.4 

48.5 

99.9 

60.3 

86.3 

86.4 

94.0 

94.1 

74.2 

75.2 

6tJ.7 

70.8 

24.5 

25.3 

17.1 

17.  U 

Mean. 


101.5 
80.2 
17.4 
10.62 


184.2 
86.0 
51.9 
44.7 
4v>.8 
81  .';8 


98.2 
34.1 

7.2 

2.4 

10.62 


158.42 

81.78 


184.2 


a5.2 
20.6 
33.3 
67. 7 


.583 
.1N9 

.039 
.018 
.057 
.173 


i.ao 


.•)6.8 
81.4 
46.7 
60.4 
86.1 
94.8 
75.1 
71.2 
SM.2 
17.2 


•  On  8.64<  grade  car  started  under  normal  and  almost  steady  conditions.  Record  ends  without 
stopping  the  cur. 

*•  On  3.94:<  grade  car  started  from  a  full  •'top.  stopped  twice  en  I'oute,  and  almost  stopped  at  end 
of  grule. 

tMcin  speeds  on  crrade  are  exclusive  of  Ptops. 

XCat  equipped  with  two  No.  12  Rdif^on  8  II.  25  H.  P.  motors,  style  B. 

i  100  K.  W.  Edison  railway  generator,  rated  at  650  revolutions  per  minute. 

Weight  of  car  alone.  2-^.rtH)  lbs. :  weight  of  car  and  loud  during  test.  22,500  lbs. 

Plant  driven  by  two  850  H  P.  4.'^-lnch  Hercules  turbines,  coupled :  one  of  which.  No.  2.  is  Itept 
•t  fixed  gate  opening  of  17.4  per  cent. 
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TABLE  VI. 

PBRFORMANCE  OF  THE  TURBINES  AND  DYNAMOS  UNDER  HEAYT  LOAD. 
OBSERVED  AND  MEAN  VALUES  TAKEN  FROM  FIG.  5. 

Values  on  the  two  principal  portions  of  the  run  ;  and  mazimam,  minimnm  and  mean  values 
for  the  entire  ran.    Aug.  20, 1891. 


Section  in  which  rcadin**  is  talcen 

I. 

II. 

Total. 

Time  base  of  section,  hours  nnd  minutes 

10.80—11.01 
31 

11.01-11.14 
13 

10.30—11.14. 

Time  interval  of  section,  in  minutes 

44 

Bfl9ciency.  maximum 

5^.0 
26.0 
46.6 

00  0 

39.0 
59.4 

69  0 

"         minimnm 

28.0 

Mean  (from  mean  H.  P's) 

51.1 

Turbine  friction  H.  P 

110.0 
82.0 
97.6  . 

113.0 

90.5 
101.8 

230.0 
140.0 

182.7 

132.0 
87.0 
85.1 

76.0 

0.0 

88.5 

99.0 
86.0 
95.1 

104.5 
78.0 

93.5 

300.0 

162.0 
284.0 

20M.0 

64.0 
138.0 

124.0 

40.0 
82.0 

Maximum 

110.0 

Minimum 

82.0 

Mean  (inU-grated) 

Speed  of  turbine  shaft,  revolutions  per  minute. 

Maximum 

96.8 
113.0 

Minimum 

7S.0 

Mean  (integrated) 

00.4 

Hydraulic  H.  P.,  maximum 

300.0 

'*           "      minimum 

140.0 

Mean  (integrated) 

107.8 

Turbine  H.  P.,  maximum 

"         "       minimum 

208.0 
37.0 

Mean  (iutegrated) 

101.0 

Electrical  H.P.,  maximum 

124.0 

"            *'     minimum 

0.0 

Mean  (integrated) 

91.3 
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TABLE  VII. 

PERFORMANCE  OF  TURBINES  AND  D7NAM08  UNDKR   HEAVY    LOAD. 
SUMMARY  or  POWER  DISTRIBUTION  AND  EFFICIBNOIES. 


Section  in  which  readini;  is  taken. 


Time  base  of  section,  hours  and  mlnates. 
Time  interval  or  section,  in  minutes 


Speed  of  tarbine  shaft,  revolutions  per  minute : 

Mazimnra 

Minimum 

Mean  (intef^rated) 

Gate  opening,  proportional  part  of  the  full  opening  of  the 

speed-gate,  per  cent. 

No.  1  Turbine,  maximum 

minimum 

Mean  (integrated) 

No.  2  Turbine,  maximum 

minimum 

Mean  (integrated) 


I. 


10.80—11.01 
81 


Pi>tcer  Delivered: 

Hydraulic  H.  P.  delivered  to  turbines 

Turbine  II.  P.  delivered  to  tram^mission  machinery. 

H.  P.  delivered  to  dynamos 

E.  H.  P.  delivered  to  line 

E.H.P.       **         "  car  motor* 

H.P.  "        **  caraxles 


PDwer  Lost : 

Tarbine  friction  H.  P 

Transmlsiiloii  Blaclilnery  Frlcttonj  H. 

Drnamo  losses 

Line  losses t 

Car  motor  and  geiiring  losses 


Total  losses,  Hyd.  II.  P.  to  car  axle  II.  P. 
B.  P.  available  at  cur  axle 


Total  hydraulic  H.  P.  delivered, 


Prxmorfianal  Part*  of  Full  Load : 
Hydraulic  load,  per  cent,  of  full  hydraulic  horse-power. 

•Turbine  load,  per  cent,  of  full  turbine  horse- power 

Dynamo  load,  per  cent,  of  full  dynamo  output 

Motor  load,  per  cent,  of  full  motor  output 


Percentage  DisUibutUm: 

Tarbine  friction,  per  ceni.  loss 

Trativmlaslon  machinery  Frlctloii^pcr  cent. Ipsa 

Dynamos,  in  parallel,  p^r  cent,  loss , 

Line  lofses,  mean  of  total  Icnfl^th 

Car  motor,  gearing  and  axle  losses 

Available  power  at  car  axle 


Total  hydraulic  power 


fiitmmary  of  EffiHencies : 

Bfflcipncy  of  coupled  turbines 

Sflelcncjr  of  Transmission  IVIachlnery, 

dynamos  in  parallel 

line,  mean  of  total  length 

car  motors 

••  from  Ilyd.  H.  P.  to  line  H.  P 

•*  from  Hyd.  H.  P.  to  caraxle  H.P  


113.0 

90.5 
101.8 


88.0 
0.9 

2).4 

44.0 
0.9 

25.0 


183.7 
85.1 
50.5 
88.5 
3  J. 2 
25.4 

PT.fl 
34.0 

li.O 

2  3 

10.8 


tt 


(4 


Efflciencies  from  Hydraulic  H.  P. 


Sfflciency  at  half  load  of  dynamos,  which  is  50^  turbiuc 
capacity,  or  57j{  full  Hyil.  H.  P 

Bfflclency  at  full  loud  of  rivnamo!*,  which  is  9b%  turbine 
capacity,  or  93j6  full  Hyd.  H.  P 


157.8 
25.4 


182.7 


86.1 
20.4 
14.4 
14.5 


0.584 
0.1S0 

O.OCtt 
0.013 
0.050 
0.130 


1.000 


41.0 
50.3 

7(J.8 
94.0 
70.0 
21.1 
13.9 


II. 


11.01    11.14 
13 


104.5 
7S.0 

93.5 


41.0 

8.5 

23.5 

00.0 

1U.5 
88.7 


234.0 
13^.9 
95.8 
82.0 
77.1 
54.0 

96.1 
43. t 

13.8 

4.9 

23.1 


180.0 
64.0 


1.000 


5'>.4 
00.0 

85. -i 
94.0 
70.0 
35.0 
23.1 


Total. 


10.30-11.14 
44 


113.0 

7S.0 

00.4 


41.0 

6.5 

24.0 

66.0 

9.5 

20.1 


197.8 
101.0 
63.7 
51.8 
4S.2 
83.7 

96.8 
37.3 

12.4 

3.1 

14.5 


284.0 


45.0 
83.4 
80.6 
24.6 


0.406 
0.184 

0.059  j 

0.021  I 

0.099  , 

0.281  ' 


IM.l 
33.7 


197.8 


88.0 
24.8 
19.2 
17.2 


0.480 
0.180 

0.063 
0.016 
0.078 
0.170 

1.000 


51.1 
03.1 

80.5 
94.0 
70.0 
2tf.O 

ir.i 


To  car  nxle  H.  P. 

29.8 
86.6 


Caw  emilppcd  with  two  No.  12  Edison  8.  K.,  25-H.  P.  motors,  style  B.  Current  supplied  by 
two  100-K.  w.  Edison  railwav  generators,  rated  at  650  revolutions  per  minute. 

Plant  driven  by  two  250-U.  P.,  45-iuch  Hercules  turbines,  coupled.  Four  32,000-lb.  cars  out  on 
road,  in  lervlce  during  test. 
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(4)   POWER  LOSSES  IN  A  CABLE  PLAN^. 

This  test  was  made  on  the  Druid  Hill  Avenue  Cable  Plant, 
Baltimore,  Md.,  jointly  by  Mr.  Hermann  S.  Hering  and  the 
author,  March  29,  1892,  while  associated  in  the  department  of 
electrical  engineering  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

A  new  plan  is  employed  to  drive  the  cable  drums  by  not 
having  them  geared  together ;  but,  using  in  connection  with  each 
driving  drum,  a  Whitton  compensator.  This  consists  of  a  simple 
box-train  epicyclic  gear.  The  idler  drum  is  double,  one-half  of 
which  is  mounted  loose  on  the  shaft,  while  the  other  half  is 
keyed  to  the  same. 

The  cable  drums  are  placed,  one  on  each  side  of  the  rope- 
drive  drum,  on  the  main  shaft,  and  driven  through  positive 
clutch  couplings.  These  as  well  as  similar  clutches  on  the 
engine  shaft,  are  operated  by  hand,  through  compound  gear. 

In  the  eleven  miles  of  single  track,  there  are  fif :y-eight  single 
track  curves,  making  2,900  feet  of  curve  construction  in  all. 

The  power  house,  at  the  other  end  of  the  line,  is  a  duplicate 
of  the  Druid  Hill  Avenue  one. 

The  above  particulars  are  taken  from  the  Street  Railway  Jour- 
nal^ March,  1891,  which  contains  a  full  and  illustrated  descrip- 
tion of  the  '*  Baltimore  Cable  Boad  "  and  the  Druid  Hill  Avenue 
power  house. 

The  test  was  made  under  the  ordinary  working  conditions  of 
the  road,  the  usual  daily  traffic  and  operations  not  being  inter- 
fered with  in  the  least  during  the  normal  running  time  of  24: 
hours.  The  plant  consisted  of  two  Wetherill-Corliss  type  of 
engines,  rated  at  414  H.P.,  at  60  revolutions,  80  lbs.  boiler 
pressure,  and  J  cut-off.  Rope-driving  is  used  to  transmit  the 
power  from  the  engine  shaft  to  the  cable-driving  shaft.  Only 
one  engine  was  run  during  the  test.  It  was  fitted  with  panto- 
graph reducing  motion,  and  two  Thompson  indicators.  The 
method  of  indicating  the  engine  was  to  take  simultaneous  cards 
from  each  end  of  the  cylinder  every  *2  minutes.  The  pencil 
was  kept  on  for  a  single  revolution  only,  and  the  same  card  was 
used  for  five  consecutive  observations,  at  2-minute  intervals 
each.  New  cards  were  put  on  every  ten  minutes,  so  that  each 
card  contained  a  record  of  five  single  diagrams  from  one  end  of 
the  cylinder.  Sometimes  the  pencil,  at  one  end  of  the  cylinder, 
would  be  left  on  the  card  for  3  or  5  minutes,  while  the  single 
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cards  were  taken  from  the  other  end  as  usual.  On  comparing 
the  two  cards  it  was  found  that  the  mean  obtained  from  the 
five  single  cards  was  practically  the  same  as  that  from  the  one 
continuous  card.  The  method  therefore  followed,  in  taking  the 
cards  and  averaging  them,  gave  a  satisfactory  value  of  the  mean 
indicated  horse-power  of  the  engine  during  the  interval.  The 
sum  of  the  areas  of  the  five  single  diagrams  was  divided  by  5, 
giving  the  mean  area,  which  divided  by  the  mean  length  gave 
the  mean  effective  pressure  for  the  10-minute  interval. 

The  frictional  losses  of  the  engine,  drum,  and  cables  were 
determined  by  running  the  engine  with  only  that  part  of 
machinery  attached,  of  which  it  was  desired  to  obtain  the  fric- 
tion horse-power.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  sum  of  the  indi- 
vidual friction  horse-powers  of  the  large  and  small  cables  is  not 
equal  to  that  required  to  drive  the  two  together.  This  shows  an 
increase  in  the  friction  of  the  transmission  machinery  and 
through  the  rope  drive,  a  result  which  is  to  be  expected  when 
the  transmitted  load  is  increased  and  the  two  cable-driving 
shafts  are  operated  as  one. 

The  power  necessary  to  drive  the  cable,  under  no  load,  and  at 
various  speeds,  was  obtained  by  a  special  test ;  from  the  plotted 
results  of  this  run  it  appears  that  the  cable  friction  horse- 
power varies  almost  directly  with  the  speed  at  which  the  cable 
is  running. 

It  is  the  extent  of  curved  track  and  the  steep  grades  on  the 
road,  which  no  doubt  make  the  efficiency  of  the  cables  so  low ; 
for,  as  will  be  seen  by  referring  to  the  summary  of  efficiencies, 
only  45.9^  of  the  power  delivered  to  both  cables  is  available 
for  use  in  propelling  the  cars. 

The  data  and  particulars  involving  the  power  losses  in  the 
transmission  machinery  are  tabulated  below : 


TABLE  NO.   VIIL 

DATA  AND  PERFORMANCE  OF  ENGINE  AND  CABLB. 

Dimensions  of  Engine. 

Diameter  of  cylinder 28  inches. 

Stroke  of  piston 5  feet. 

Piston  stroke  to  release  (proportional  part  of  stroke). . .  .100.0  stroke. 

Piston  stroke  to  exhaust  closure head,  Q2^  ;      crank,  92% 

Cleftrance  from  card head,    2.7<^ ;  crank,    8.0^ 
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Dimensions  and  Data  of  Transmission  and  Cable  Machinery. 

Driving  drnm.  on  engine  shaft 8  feet  diameter,  8  feet  4-inch  face. 

Main  shaft  drum 24    "  **  "  "        •• 

Number  of  ropes  in  rope-drive 33 

Main  shaft,  between  c]iitcb  couplings 18  indies  diameter. 

Main  shaft,  between  clutch  couplings  and 

the  cable-driving  drums 15      **  ** 

Cable  drums,  down-town 10  feet  6  inches  diameter 

**        **         up-town 16    *  *    diameter. 

Cable  speeds,  down-town 7i  miles  per  hoar. 

•«        "        up-town 114    **  ** 


Data  from  Test, 

Date  of  test March  29,  1893. 

Duration  of  test,  normal  running  time  of  engine  .  .31  hours,  53  minutes. 

Mean  boiler  pressure,  pounds  per  gauge 80.96  lbs. 

Ratio  of  boiler  to  initial  engine  pressure 88.8^ 

Mean  speed  of  engine 60.53  revolutions  per  minute. 

Mean  piston  speed 605.3  feet  per  minute. 

Avewge  mean  effective  pressure j  ^f^^V""'  Isil ' ""' 

Mean  total  indicated  hor?e-power 241.7  H.P. 

Mean  back  pressure  in  ports |  crank^"^'    143  *^' 

Mean  back  pressure  of  compression ]  «p^j,^?«  '  22  0    '^ 


TABLE  IX. 

SUMMARY  OP  POWER  DISTRIBUTION  AND  EFFICIENCY  OP  CABLE  PLANT. 

Power  Developed  and  Delivered. 

Horse-powerdeveloped, carson, maximum 6.30 P.M 343.3    H.P. 

minimum  5.04  A.M 156.0      '* 

"  "  **       mean  (of  run) 241.7      ** 

Horse-power  developed  without  cars  on,  but  with  both  cables,  drum, 

and  enerine  friction,  maximum  at  start 174.6      ** 

Horse-power  developed  without  cars  on,  but  with  both  cables,  drum, 

and  engine  friction,  minimum 148.8 

Horse-power  developed  without  cars  on,  but  with  both  cables,  drum, 

and  engine  friction,  mean 153.35 

Horse-power  developed  without  cars  on,  bat  with  down-town  cable, 

drum,  and  engine  friction,  mean 134.3      ** 

Same,  but  with  up-town  cable,  drum,  and  engine,  mean 69.0 

Same,  but  with  drum  and  engine  only,  mean 47.45 

Same,  but  with  engine  only  (engine  uncoupled),  mean 29.15 

Horse-power  delivered  by  engine  shaft 212. r)5 

Horse-power  delivered  by  main-driving  shaft  from  clutch  couplings.  194. 35 
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Horse-power  delivered  by  both  cables  to  cable  car  grips 89.35  H.P. 

Friction  borse-power  of  both  cables  and  additional  shafting  required 

by  same,  mean 104.9      ** 

Friction  borse-power  of  both  cables,  alone,  mean 98.3      " 

Power  Lost, 

Engine  friction  horse-power 29.15  H.P. 

Drum  friction 18.30    " 

Up-town  cable  friction 21.55    " 

Down-town  cable  friction 76.75    ' * 

Shafting,  due  to  mean  load  on  both  cables 6.60    *' 

Total  friction  borse-power 152.35  H.P. 

Mean  available  horse-power  delivered  to  cars 89.35    ** 

Mean  total  indicated  horse-power  developed  by  engine 241.70  H.P. 

Summary  of  Percentckfje  Distribution  of  Power. 

Percentage  lost  in  engine  friction 12. 10;^     • 

**  **      drum  friction 7.60jb 

**  **      up-town  cable  friction 8.90;? 

**  **      down-town  cable  friction 31.80,(J 

**  "      shafting  (due  to  use  of  both  cables) 2.70;; 

Percentage  available  power  at  cars 36.90;^ 

Total  power  developed  by  engine lOO.O^g 

Summary  of  Efficiencies. 

Mechanical  efficiency  of  engine 87.9;?. 

Efficiency  or  rope-drive  tran§inl§§lon^  fl*oin  eng^lne  shaft 

to  main-sliafi  clutcli  couplings Ol.l^'T. 

Efficiency  of  botb  cables  and  cable-driving  drums,  from  main-f^haft  clutch 

coupling 46.0;*. 

Efficiency  of  the  cable  plant,  from  the  indicated  horse-power  of  engine 

to  power  available  at  cars 36. 9;?. 


(5)  POWER  LOSSES    IN   TRANSMITTING   THROUGH   A   COUNTERSHAFT. 

These  tests  were  made  to  determine  the  losses  in  the  iisnal 
method  of  driving  dynamos ;  namely,  througli  two  belted  con- 
nections and  a  countershaft.  They  were  made  jointly  by  Mr. 
Clement  K.  Jones  and  the  author,  in  the  Mechanical  Engi- 
neering Department  of  the  West  Virginia  University,  in  March, 
1894. 

Two  sets  of  tests  were  made  : 

(1)  To  determine  the  engine  friction. 

(2)  To  determine  the  transmission  machinery  friction. 
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(1) — In  the  engine  friction  tests,  30-minute  runs  were  made,  and 
indicator  cards  and  speed  of  engine  taken  every  minute.  The 
value  of  the  engine  friction  under  load  is  the  mean  of  four  30- 
minute  runs,  with  water-cooled  Prony  brake  and  platform  scales 
for  measuring  the  power,  with  minute  observations,  as  in  the 
first  case.     The  results  are  given  below. 

TABLE  X. 

DATA  AND  PEBFOKMANCE  OF  ENGINE. 

Dimensions  of  Engine, 

Engine,  Wheelock,  rated  horse-power,  at  75 

revolution?,     80    lbs.    initial    pressure, 

gauge,  i  cut-off 40  H.  P. 

Diameter  of  cylinder 10|  inches. 

Stroke  of  piston 80  inches. 

Crank  shaft,  crank  bearing 4^  inches  diameter,  11  inches  long. 

**  •*       outboard  bearing 4^  inches  diameter,  10 Indies  long. 

Band-wheel ;  diameter  on  crown 96^  inches  ;  face,  17  incheH. 

Engine  Performance. 

Engine  running  free, — column  (a). 

Engine  running  under  Prony  brake  load, — column  (6). 

(a)  (b) 

Time  interval  of  run,  minutes 30  30 

Ck)rrected  mean  boiler  presBure 76.00  75.70 

Meanrevolutions,  per  minute 74.93  71.18 

Mean  indicated  horse-power 2.77  17.18 

Mean  Prony  brake  horse-power 0.00  14.57 

Engine  friction,  horse-power 2.77  2.61 

percent 100.00  15.19 

Mechanical  efficiency  of  the  engine,  per  cent. , 0.0  84.81 

(2) — In  the  transmission  machinery  friction  iestSy  two  separate 
runs  were  made,  one  without  and  the  other  with  leather  cover- 
ing on  dynamoinetsr  pulley,  as  noted  in  the  following  table 
under  (c)  and  {d)  respectively.  The  power  was  transmitted 
through  a  countershaft  and  absorbed  by  an  Alden  dynamometer, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  211,  on  which  the  principal  dimensions  are 
also  given. 

It  was  possible  to  maintain  a  very  steady  load  on  the  engine 
by  means  of  the  Alden  dynamometer,  and  its  constant  was  care- 
fully determined  and  allowed  for  in  the  calculations.  It  is  a 
32-inch   50-H.  P.  dynamometer,  especially   designed   and   con- 
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Fig.  211.— Plan  of  Trans- 
mission Machinery  in  Test 
for  Losnes  through  Counter- 
shaft. 
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structed  for  use  with  high-water  pressure  at  high  speeds ;  but, 
during  this  test,  it  was  worked  far  below  its  limit,  as  small 
powers  only  were  absorbed.  Its  position  in  the  test  is  that 
which  a  dynamo  would  occupy  in  the  ordinary  electric  light 
plant,  driven  by  a  slow-speed  engine.  It  is  believed  that  tests 
of  this  character  will  serve  to  show  the  ordinary  losses  in  such 
installations. 

Indicator  cards  and  speeds  of  engine  and  dynamometer  shafts 
were  taken  every  two  minutes.  The  engine  friction  horse-powers, 
tabulated  for  (c)  and  (c?),  were  taken  from  a  curve  plotted  from 
the  previously  recorded  results,  on  the  usual  assumption  that  the 
engine  friction  varies  directly  as  the  speed,  regardless  of  the 
load. 

TABLE   XL 

DATA  AND  PEHFORMANCE  OP  THE  TRANSMISSION  MACHINERY. 

Dimensions  and  data. 

Band-wheel  of  engine — diameter  on  crown 96|  inclies  ;  face,  17    incbes. 

Countershaft  pulleys,  driven— diameter  on  crowu.  48        **  **     14^  inches. 

driver  •*  *•  .48        "  **      12Hnche8. 

Dynamometer  pulley  (c)  bare  cast-iron  :   diameter 

on  crown 15^^  inches  ;  face,  14^  inches. 

Dynamometer  pulley  {d)  covered  with  Shultz  patent 

leather  covering  :  diameter  on  crown 15^  inches  ;  face  14|  inches. 

Main  driving  belt,  light  double,  oak-tanned 11^  x    h  inch. 

Dynamometer  belt,  single,  oak-tanned 8     x  -j^  inch. 

Transmission  Machinery  Performance, 

Plain  cast-iron  pulley  on  dynamometer, — column  (c). 

Shultz  patent  leather  covering  on  dynamometer  pulley, — column  {d). 

Time  interval  of  run,  minutes 60  80 

Corrected  mean  boiler  pressure 59.29  64.5 

Mean  revolutions  per  minute,  engine 67.0  68.25 

*'  **         ••       dynamometer 402.60  417.06 

(.■alculated  speed  of  dynamometer,  ratio 6.34  6.234 

♦'      •'  ♦*  speed 424.8  425.5 

Loss  in  speed,  from  engine  to  dynamometer  shaft 22.2  8.44 

Slip  of  belt,  per  cent,  of  calculated  speed 5.23  1 .98 

Tension  at  which  belts  were  laced  and  run,  average  of  initial, 
and  final  tensions  on  belts — pounds  per  square  inch : 

Main  driving  belts 40  80 

Dynamometer  belt 75  135 

Mean  indicated  horse-power 19. 123      13.21 

Engine  friction,  horse-power  (from  plotted  curve) 2.50         2 . 54 
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Horse-power  delivered  to  transmission  macUineiy 16. 622  10.670 

Dynamometric  horse-power  absorbed 15.275       9.960 

Horse-power  lost  In  tran§inl§sion  machiner jr....     1.347    0.710 

Frictional  loss,  per  cent.,  engine 13.08  19.23 

Frietional  loss,  per  eent.,  transmission  machin- 
ery      S.IO       6.65 

Efficiency,  per  cent.,  engine 86.92  80.77 

f  fllelenejr  per  eent.^  transmission  machinery —  91 .90  93. 35 
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TESTS  OF  A   SMALL  ELECTRIC  RAILWAY  PLANT.  . 

BT  JESSE  M.  SMITH,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN, 

(Member  of  the  Society.) 

This  paper  is  designed  to  give  in  a  concise  form  the  results  of  a 
test  made  in  October,  1893,  on  tlie  power  plant  of  the  Wyandotte 
&  Detroit  River  R.  R.,  which  is  a  suburban  road  running  from 
Detroit  to  Trenton,  Michigan,  10.5  miles  long. 

The  plant  contains  two  tandem  compound  condensing  engines 
rated  at  150  H.  P.  each,  and  guaranteed  for  a  maximum  load  of 
225  H.P.,  made  by  the  Phoenix  Iron  Works  Co.,  Meadville,  Pa. 
Each  enpjine  is  belted  direct  to  a  Westinghouse  railway  generator 
of  150  E.H.P.  The  vacuum  is  obtained  by  a  Conover  air  pump 
and  condenser  belted  directly  to  the  engine  shaft.  The  boiler 
feed  pump  is  driven  from  the  air  pump  shaft  Steam  is  supplied 
by  two  Manning  vertical  boilers.  One  engine  and  dynamo  only 
were  used  during  the  test.  It  will  be  noted  at  the  outset  that 
each  engine  and  dynamo  is  designed  to  deliver  an  average  of  150 
H.P.,  but  that  during  the  test  the  average  load  on  the  engine  was 
only  70  LH.P.,  and  the  maximum  141  I.Il.P.  The  best  condi- 
tions of  economy  were  therefore  not  realized.  The  test  was  made 
under  commercial  conditions  for  the  owners  of  the  plant.  All  the 
machinery  had  been  run  about  three  months,  and  no  adjustments 
by  the  makers  had  been  made  since  it  was  first  put  in.  No 
special  care  had  been  taken  to  get  very  close  regulation  either  of 
the  engine  or  generator.  One  boiler  was  fired  with  coal,  and  used 
exclusively  to  supply  steam  for  the  fuel  atomizer  of  the  other 
boiler.  "  Straight  crude  oil  '*  was  used  exclusively  as  fuel  for 
the  boiler,  which  supplied  steam  to  the  engine,  and  no  steam  was 
used  from  that  boiler  for  other  purposes.  Indicator  cards  were 
taken  at  intervals  of  5  minutes  during  the  11\  hours  of  the  test. 


*  Presented  at  the  Montreal  meeting,  June,  1894,  of  the  American  Society  of 
Meclianical  EDgineers,  and  forming  part  of  Volume  XV.  of  the  Transactions. 
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A  Tabor  indicator  was  applied  directly  to  each  end  of  each  cylin- 
der, and  all  operated  by  the  same  mechanism.  Indicator  cards 
were  taken  simultaneously  from  the  four  indicators  by  two  per- 
sons on  a  signal  given  at  the  proper  time,  without  regard  to  the 
load  on  the  engine.  The  speed  of  the  engine  was  determined  by 
a  continuous  revolution  counter  which  was  directly  connected  to 
the  shaft  of  the  engine.  The  variation  of  speed  was  shown  by  a 
tachometer  belted  directly  to  the  engine  shaft,  and  constantly  in 
service.  It  was  carefully  compared  with  the  revolution  counter  .^ 
when  on  constant  speed,  and  was  made  to  agree  with  the  counter. 
The  speed  of  the  dynamo  was  taken  at  four  different  times  by  a 
revolution  counter  held  in  the  end  of  the  shaft  for  five  consecutive 
minutes  each  time.  Three  readings  gave  604  revolutions,  and 
one  reading  gave  603  revolutions  per  minute.  The  speed  of  the 
air  pump  was  taken  in  the  same  way. 

The  steam  gauges  on  the  boilers  were  compared  to  a  standard 
gauge  from  the  University  of  Michigan,  and  found  to  be  correct. 
These  gauges  are  connected  to  the  boiler  near  the  bottom,  so  that 
they  show  the  pressure  due  to  a  head  of  water  of  about  10  feet  in 
addition  to  the  steam  pressure.  The  boiler  gauges  therefore 
show  about  5  pounds  more  pressure  than  tlie  pressure  of  the  steam 
in  the  boiler.  The  standard  gauge,  when  placed  on  the  steam 
pipe  of  the  engine  just  above  the  throttle  valve,  showed  about  5 
pounds  less  pressure  than  the  boiler  gauge,  so  that  there  was 
practically  no  loss  of  steam  pressure  between  the  boiler  and 
engine.  The  vacuum  gauge  was  compared  with  a  standard  gauge 
from  the  University  of  Michigan,  and  showed  a  vacuum  1.5  inches 
higher  than  the  standard.  All  the  data  given  below  have  been 
properly  corrected  to  agree  with  the  standard  instruments.  The 
temperatures  were  taken  by  standard  thermometers  from  the 
University  of  Michigan. 

The  amperes  were  measured  by  a  Weston  standard  ammeter 
connected  in  series  with  the  station  ammeter.  The  volts  were 
measured  by  a  Weston  standard  volt  meter  connected  to  the  bus 
bars  of  the  switch  board.  Volt  and  ampere  readings  were  taken 
every  ten  seconds  by  a  different  person  at  each  instrument,  the 
time  being  given  by  a  third  person. 

The  water  used  by  the  boilers  was  taken  from  the  overflow  of 
the  air-pump,  and  weighed  in  two  barrels  on  two  scales,  and  was 
pumped  from  the  barrels  by  the  regular  feed  pump  worked  from 
the  shaft  of  the  air  pump.      The  feed  water  passed  through  a 
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closed  heater  with  brass  tubes,  the  heater  being  connected  with 
the  exhaast  pipe  between  the  engine  and  condenser.  The  fuel  oil 
was  stored  and  fed  by  the  Snell  water  pressure  system.  The 
amount  of  fuel  oil  fed  to  the  atomizer  was  measured  by  measur- 
ing the  number  of  gallons  of  water  which  flowed  into  the  storage 
tank. 

The  test  proceeded  continuously  without  mishap  of  any  im- 
portance, and  I  was  greatly  assisted  by  Messrs.  Weber,  Becker, 
,  Bird,  Clark,  Ames,  and  Hamper,  engineering  students  from  the 
University  of  Michigan,  and  also  by  H.  E.  Whitaker,  junior 
member  of  the  Society,  who  also  worked  up  the  indicator  cards 
and  made  the  calculations  of  results. 

The  dimensions  of  the  plant  and  data,  and  the  results  are  given 
in  the  following  tables : 


DESCRIPTION  OF  PLANT. 

Boilera. 

Kind ManniDg  Vertical  Tubular. 

Number 2 

Size Known  as  61-incli. 

Rated  capacity 150  H.P. 

Inside  diameter  of  fire-box 6  feet  0  inches. 

Height  above  grate 8  feet  6  inches. 

Number  of  tubee 184 

Outside  diameter  of  tubes 2^  inches. 

Total  length  of  tubes 14  feet  10  inches. 

Length  of  tubes  below  water-line 10  feet  7  inches. 

Heatiug  surface  in  fire-box 89.2  square  feet. 

Heating  surface  in  lubes  below  water-line 1272.7  square  feet. 

Heating  surface  in  tubes  above  water-line 511.1  square  feet. 


Engine. 

Kind. .  _ Phoenix  Iron  Works  Co.  Tandem  Compound  Condensing. 

Diameter  of  high-pressure  cylinder 11  i^  inches. 

Diameter  of  low-pressure  cylinder 203^2  inches. 

Stroke  of  piston 15  inches. 

Piston  yalves  on  both  cylinders,  both  controlled  by  shaft  governor. 

Number  of  fly-wheels 2 

Diameter  of  fly-wheels 78f  inches. 

Pace  of  fly-wheels 16|  inches. 

Weight  of  rim  of  each  fly-wheel 2,445  lbs. 
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Air-Pump. 

By nd Conover  belted  to  engine. 

Size No.  7. 

Diameter  of  piston 15  inches. 

Stroke  of  piston 7      ** 

Revolutions  per  minate 67 

Boiler  Feed-Pump. 

Kind  Single-acting  plunger  driven  from  slinft  of  air-pump. 

Diameter  of  plunger 3  inches. 

Stroke 6      •* 

Dynamo. 

Kind Westinghouse  4-pole  Railway  Generator. 

Size No.  1. 

Rated  capacity 111.9  kilowatts. 

Rated  capacir.v \ 150  E.  H.  P. 

Standard  speed 625  rev.  per  min. 

Speed  when  tested 604    ** 

Cars. 

Maker   Jones. 

Length 16  feet. 

Weight 14,500  lbs. 

Number  of  Heats 22 

Kind  of  motors Westiughouse. 

Number  of  motors 2 

Rated  power  of  eacli  motor 80  E.H.P. 

Number  of  cars  in  use 3 

Road. 

Length 10.5  miles. 

Ki ud  of  rail T 

Weight  of  rail  per  yard 52  and  56  lbs. 

Supported  on  cross  ties. 

Ties  covered  with  pand  and  resting  on  sand,  except  from  Wyandritte  to  Trenton, 
which  is  stone  ballasted. 

SPEED  OF  ENGINE  AS  CONTROLLED  BY  GOVERNOR. 

Revolution  per  minute  by   revolutpm  counter,  average   for  8 

minutes  with  dynamo  belt  off 288  revolutions. 

Same,  with  dynamo  running  with  brashes  on,  but  main  circuit 

open,  average  of  6  minute.s 238  '* 

Average  revolutions  per  minute  on  regular  work  during  362 

minutes 234.8 
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Perceota^  of  variation  of  revolatiooB 1.58^ 

Maximum  revolutions  per  minute,  as  sliown  by  tachometer, 

dynamo  proJudug  0  amperes,   engine  developing   14.3 

I.H.P 289  revolniiona. 

Minimum  revolutions  per  minute,   dynamo  producing   180 

amperes,  eng^e  developing  165  l.II.P 227 

Maximum  revolution,  as  shown  by  tachometer  during  regular 

run  237  '* 

Minimum  revolutions,  as  shown  by  tachometer  during  regular 

run 233 

Average  revolutions,  as  shown  by  tachometer  during  regular 

run 234.6 

Total  variation 4  ** 

Percentage  of  total  variation 1.75{; 


it 


4  » 


»  ft 


>  » 


t  < 
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DISTRIBUTION   OF   POWER   USED. 

Power  consumed  by  friction  of  engine,  air-pump,  and  lx)iler 

feed-pump,  with  main  belt  oft 9.22  I.H.P. 

Friction  of  engine,  air  and  feed-pumps,  and  dynamo,  with 

brushes  off 11.34 

Friction  of  dynamo  and  belt 2.12 

Power  consumed  by  engine,  air  and  feed-pumps  and  dynamo, 

with  brushes  on  and  main  circuit  open 14.34 

Power  required  to  charge  fields  of  dynamo 3.00 

Rated  capacity  of  engine 150 

Rated  capacity  of  dynamo 150  E.II.P. 

Percentage  of  engine  capacity  required  by  friction  of  engine, 

9  2'^      i 
air,  and  feed-pumps --^^  =  L       Qiry; 

Maximum  power  developed  by  engine,  as  shown  by  indicator 

cards,  during  economy  test 141.4  I.H.P. 

Minimum  power  developed  by  engine,  as  shown  by  indicator 

cards,  during  economy  test 21.27 

Average  power  developed  by  engine,  as  shown  by  208  sets  of 

indicator  cards,  during  economy  test 70.1        ** 

Maximum  volts  developed  by  dynamo 520  volis. 

Minimum      '*             ''                      "       480 

Average        "            "                     •'       501 

Maximum  ampere.s  developed  by  dynamo 200  amperes. 

Minimum         "                **                    "         4.7      " 

Average           **                **                    **        67 

Average  watts  delivered  by  dynamo 33,567  watts. 

Aveiage  electrical  horse-power  delivered  by  dynamo 45  E.II.P. 

Average  indicated  horse- power  delivered  to  pulley  of  dynamo, 

estimating  friction  of  armature  shaft  to  be  the  same  us 

friction  of  belt 59.8  I.H.P. 

45  1 

Average  commercial  efficiency  of  dynamo ^       _  J,       75. 25^*; 

o9.8      ) 
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Average  number  of  cars  in  nse  during  test 2.89  cars 

Number  of  passeogers  on  cars  during  17}  hours 1,014 

Number  of  single  trips  of  cars . . .'. 64 

Average  number  of  passengers  on  cars  per  single  trip 15.2 

Average  number  of  passengers  on  cars  at  aoj  one  time  (esti- 
mated)    8 

Weight  of  ten  persons  at  140  lbs.  each 1,400  lbs. 

Welghtofcars 14.500    '* 

Total  weight  of  cars  and  persons 15,900    " 

Average  weight  in  motion 45,950    " 

Average  electrical  horse-power  per  1,000  lbs.  of  weight  moved  0.98  E.H.P. 

Average  horse-power  developed  by  engine  per  1,000  lbs.  of 

weight  moved 1.52  I.H.P. 

Average  watts  required  per  car 11,615  watts. 

Average  electrical  horse-power  per  car 15.54  E.H.P. 

Average  horse-power  devcdopec!  in  engine  per  car 24.25  I.H.P. 

Average  watts  delivered  by  dynamo  per  horse- power  developed 

in  engine 478.8  watts. 

Average  watts  delivered  by  dynamo  per  horse-power  delivered 

to  belt  of  dynamo 557.8  watts. 


RATE  OF  SPEED  OP  CARS. 

Length  of  road 10.5  miles. 

Time  of  round  trip,  including  2  minutes  stop  at  each  end  and 

at  16  railroad  crossings 90  minutes. 

Average  speed  per  hour,  including  all  stops,  21  miles  in  1.5 

hours 314    miles    per 

j     hour. 

Running  time,  allowing  2  minutes  at  each  end 4 

1^  minutes  at  each  railroad  crossing 4 

90  -  8  =        82  minutes. 

Average  speed  between  stops  =  21  miles  in  ®^  =  1.366  hours  =       $  15.38  miles  per 

6  (      hour. 


MILEAGE  OF  CARS. 

2  cars,  11  ^  round  trips  each 23  miles. 

1  car,  lOi      *•         "        "     lOi 


(* 


Total  number  round  trips 33i 

Total  car  miles— 38i  x  21 703.5 

Average  miles  run  by  each  car 234.5  *' 

TIME  OF  SERVICE  OF  CARS. 

2  cars,  11  round  trips,  1.5  hours  each 33  hours. 

1  car,  10  round  trips,  1.5  hours  each 15 

Car  hours 48 
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Time  required  by  each  car  to  get  to  end  of  road  to  commence 

it3  trip  and  get  back  to  power  boase f  bour. 

Total  tim^  of  cars  away  from  power  house — 

2  cars,  16.5  +  0.75 34.50 

Icar,  15  +  0.75 15.75 

Total  car  bours 50.25 

Time  of  test 17.33  boars. 

50.25 
Average  number  of  cars  in  use  during  test  yf^ 2.89 


ECONOMY  TEST. 

Duration  of  test 17J  bours. 

Average  borse-power  developed  in  engine  assiiownby  2P8Rets 

of  indicator  cords  taken  at  5  minute  intervals 70.1  I.H.P. 

Average  borse-power  delivered  by  dynamo  as   sliown  by 

6,209  sets  of  readings  taken  at  10  Hecond  intervals 45.  E.H.P. 

Net  average  steam -pressure  in  boiler  by  balf  buur  readings. .      111.8  lbs. 

Average  vacuum  by  balf  bour  readings 25.2  inches. 

Steam  used  by  engine  in  17^  hours 29,829.6  lbs. 

Steam  used  by  engine  per  bour 1721.1 

Steam  used  by  engine  per  borse-power  per  hour 24.55 

Steam  used  by  fuel  oil  jet  in  17i  hours 5064.5 

Steam  used  by  fuel  oil  jet  per  bour 291.5 

Steam  used  by  engine  and  fuel  oil  jet  per  hour 2008.8 

Percentage  of  stenm  used  by  fuel  oil  jet \^.f)% 

Weight  of  oil  per  gallon  at  Or  Fahr 6.57  lbs. 

Fuel  oil  used  to  raise  steam-pressure  before  starting,  5  gal ....       32.9 
Fuel  oil  used  for  engine  during  test  of  17J  hour.>«,  251.7  gal . . .    2308.;3 

Fuel  oil  used  per  bour  for  engine 20.25  gal . .     133 

Fuel  oil  used  per  horse-power  per  hour  for  engine,  0.29  gal. .  1.9 

Additional  fuel  oil  which  would  be  required  to 

maintain  oil  jet  for  17i  bours 59.71  gal . .      393.8     " 

Additional   fuel  oil   which  would  be  required  to 

maintain  oil  jet  for  one  hour 3.43  gal. .       22.58  " 

Total  fuel  oil  that  would  be  required  during  day,  416.4  gal . . .    2734.5     ** 

Average  temperature  of  water  flowing  from  air-pump 91. 8"*  Fahr. 

Average  temperature  of  feed-water  entering  boiler 136.6"      *' 

Rise  of  temperature  of  feed-water  due  to  beater 34.8' 

Percentage  of  fuel  saved  by  beater 3.06.^ 

Fuel    oil    required   to    evaporate   1000  lbs.    of    water    from 

126.6°  Fahr.,  into  steam  at  112  lbs.  pressure 11.79  gals. 

Water   evaporated   from  126.6*  Fahr.  into  steam  at  1 1 2  lbs. 

pressure  per  gallon  of  fuel  oil 84.81  lbs. 

Ditto  per  pound  of  oil 12.0     " 

Kind  of  fuel  oil  used Straight  Ohio  Crude. 

Kind  of  fuel  oil  atomizer Snell 

Area  of  steam  outlet  of  atomizer 0.07  tq.  in. 

Which  is  eame  as  a  round  bole  0.3  inches  diameter. 
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It  will  be  noted  that  14.5^  of  the  total  steam  generated  was 
used  by  the  fuel  oil  atomizer.  The  atomizer  was  not  properly 
proportioned  for  the  work,  and  did  not  receive  enough  air.  The 
flame  was  red  and  evidently  not  economical  The  atomizer  and 
furnace  have  since  been  re-arranged  with  much  better  results. 

In  this  engine  the  piston  valves  which  distribute  the  steam 
to  both  high  and  low  pressure  cylinders  are  controlled  by  the  gov- 
ernor. The  effect  of  this  is  clearly  shown  by  the  following  three 
Bets  of  indicator  cards,  which  are  representative  of  the  cards 
taken  during  the  economy  test.  With  each  set  is  a  card  from  the 
receiver  between  the  high  and  low  pressure  cylinders  taken  at 
the  same  time  as  the  others  of  the  set. 


8cT   No.  1.   High    Prcssurc   Crank   End 

M.  E.  P.  -  8* 
L  H.  P.  -  2.4 
60^  Spring 
At.  Rev.  per  mln.  • 


Fro.  212. 


•CT     No.    1.    HlQH     PRCSftURC     HCAD    END 

M.  E.  P.  -  8* 

L  H.  P.  -  3i( 
60*  Spring 


Fig.  213. 
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•KT    no.    1.    Low     PRESSURE    CRANK    END 

M.  E.  P.  -  8* 
L  H.  P.  -  8.8 
30*  Sprliig 


[ 


Fig.  214. 


•CT     No.    1.    Low     PRESSURE     HEAD     CND 

3L  E.  l\  -  2.8* 
L  II.  P.  -  7.8 
30*  Sprlug 


Fig.  215. 


Set   no.  1.  Receiver 

10*  Spring 
MazliQum  above  Atmosphere  » 5.9^ 


Minimum      " 
Average        " 


-5.0 
-4.9 


8cT   No.  a.   HiQH    Pressure   Crank    End 

M.  E.. P. -17.0* 
L  H.  P.  - 13.8 

60*  Sprtng 

At.  Rev.  per  mln.  -  334.3 


Fig.  216. 
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HIGH     PRCSSURC     H-CAD     END 

K.  E.  P.  -  IS* 
I.  H.  P.  •  14.8 
00*  Spring 


Fio.  217. 

Set   No.  s.   Low    Pressurk   Crank   End 

at  E.  P. .  6* 
L  H.  P.-  16.6 
20*  Spring 


Fig.  218. 


8CT     No.    a.    Low     PRCSSURK     HEAD     END 

M.  E.  P.  -  6.8*' 
L  H.  P.- 17.6 
20*  Spring 


FlO.  219. 


Set   No.  s.   Rbceiver 

10"*  Spring 
Maximum  above  Atmosphere -9* 
Minimum       >•  '•  -C.4 

Average        "  ••  -T.2 


FlO.  2-20. 
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8cT  No.  9i  High    Prcssurk   Crank   Cnd 


X.  E.  p.  -  SiJi*" 
L  H.  P.  .  9S.8 
eo*  Spring 
AT.Rev.per  inln.-*334J 


Fig.  221. 


8cT   No.  9.   High    Prcmurc    Head   End 
M.'E.  P. -a^* 

L  H.  P.-2S.1 
60^  Spring 


Fig.  222. 


8kt   No.  s.   Low    prcssurc   Crank   Cnd 


M.  E.  P...-  9.r 
I.  H.  P. -25.2 
20*  Spring 


Fig.  228. 
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SCT     No.    3.    Low     PRESSURE     HiEAD     CNO 

M-  E.  P.  -  9* 
I.  H.  P.  -  25.2 
20*  Spring 


Fig.  224. 


Set   No.  3.   Receiver 
10  •spring 

Maximum  above  Atmosphere -°  11.0* 
Minimum      "  "  -  !.!> 

Average        "  "  -  s.2 


Fig.  225. 


Each  set  shows  the  horse-power  developed  in  each  end  of  each 
cylinder,  as  well  as  the  variation  of  pressure  in  the  receiver. 
The  results  are  given  in  the  following  table  : 


Set  No.  1. 

Set  No.  2. 

Set  No.  8. 

I.  H.  P.  in  H.  P.  Cvliuder. 

Crauk  end 

Head  end 

2.4 
2.5 

8.3 
7.8 

13.8 
14.8 

16.6 
17.6 

25.3 
:;i6.1 

I.  H.  P.  in  L.  P.  Cylinder. 

Crank  end 

25.2 

Head  end 

25.2 

Total  I.  H.  P 

Maximnm  pressure  in  rec*»iver. . . 

Minimum 

Average 

21.0 
5.9 
4.0 
4.9 

02.8 
9.0 
6.4 

7.2 

101.8 

11.0 

7.5 

8.2 

It  will  be  noted  that  while  this  is  a  condensing  engine  the  high 
pressure  cylinder  does  a  good  share  of  the  work  even  on  the  light- 
est loads,  and  the  receiver  pressure  does  not  vary  greatly  either 
daring  a  single  revolution,  or  during  a  change  of  load  of  from  21 
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to  101.8  horse-power.  Wliile  the  load  changes  485;^,  the  average 
receiver  preBsnre  onlj  changes  1G7^,  and  even  wlien  the  engine 
ran  with  the  belt  oflf  and  developed  9.2  horse-power,  there  was  no 
negative  work  ia  either  end  of  either  cjliuder.  These  resalts. 
which  I  believe  to  be  highly  important,  both  for  economy,  and 
close  regulation,  are  due  to  the  valves  of  both  cyhnders  beiug 
controlled  by  the  governor. 

The  variations  in  load  in   a  plant  of  this  kind  are  not  only 
extreme  but  rapid. 


Fig.  226  shows  a  8ain]>le  of  the  ampere  readings  during  about 
seven  minutes,  at  intervals  of  ten  seconds. 

The  variation  is  from  5  to  134  amperps,  and  in  one  interval 
of  ten  seconds  the  load  increased  115  amperes,  which  equals  120 
indicated  horae-power. 

During  the  regular  operation  of  the  plant  and  with  tliese 
extreme  variations  in  load,  the  needle  of  the  tachometer  never 
left  the  space  enclosed  by  the  230  and  240  rt^vulutlou  marks. 


Mi:  C.  ir.  Jialrr. — There  is  one  feature  of  this  pajwr  wliicli 
should  not  pass  without  Bome  discussion.  The  author  says  :  "  It 
will  be  noted  that  14.5^  of  the  total  steam  guuerated  was  used  by 
the  fuel  oil  atomizer."  Now,  if  we  were  firing  coal  under  a  bniler 
and  it  took  one-seventh  of  all  the  steam  the  boiler  made  to  rnu  an 
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automatic  stoker  to  put  the  coal  in  the  furnace,  we  would  think 
that  a  very  expensive  method  of  firing.  It  ought  to  be  brought 
out  whether  such  an  expenditure  of  steam  for  spraying  is  a  gen- 
eral rule  in  using  fuel  oil  under  boilers,  or  whether  this  recqrd  is 
something  exceptional. 

Mr.  Jesse  3L  Smith, — In  reply  to  Mr.  Baker  I  will  say  that  the 
amount  of  steam  required  by  the  atomizer  is  certainly  excessive, 
and  as  a  result  of  this  test  the  furnace,  as  well  as  the  atomizer, 
was  changed,  so  that  I  am  satisfied  it  is  now  giving  much  better 
results.  This  discussion  emphasizes  the  fact  that  when  oil  is  used 
as  fuel,  account  is  not  often  taken  of  the  amount  of  fiteam  required 
by  the  atomizer,  and  which  is  a  dead  loss  so  far  as  the  power  of 
the  boiler  to  produce  useful  work  is  concerned. 

"While  I  think  14.55^  is  more  steam  than  should  be  necessary  for 
properly  atomizing  the  oil,  still  a  very  considerable  quantity  is 
always  necessary,  and  in  careful  estimates  this  must  of  necessity 
be  taken  into  account 
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EFFECT   OF  VARYING    THE   WEIGHT  OF  REGENE- 
RATOR  IN  A   HOT-AIR  ENGINE 

BT  O.   W.   BI88BLL,   AMES,    IOWA. 

(Junior  Member  of  the  Society.) 

When  the  writer  was  connected  with  Cornell  University,  as 
instructor  in  experimental  engineering,  he  noticed  that  experi- 
ments with  a  Rider  Compression  Pumping  Engine  gave  data 
showing  a  lowering  of  temperature  of  the  jacket-water  in  its 
course  through  the  engine,  instead  of  an  elevation  of  tempera- 
ture, as  he  expected.  Many  experiments,  conducted  carefully 
and  with  special  pains  in  the  calibration  of  thermometers,  and 
in  their  use  by  interchange  of  position,  confirmed  the  phenome- 
non. 

The  experiments  which  are  herein  described,  and  of  which  the 
data  are  given,  were  made  to  find  out  what  effect,  if  any,  varying 
the  amount  of  metal  in  the  regenerator  would  have  upon  the 
phenomenon  referred  to. 

The  Kider  Compression  Hot  Air  Pumping  Engine  is  too  well 
known  to  require  description.  The  fuel  used  consisted  of  wood 
used  for  starting  the  fires  and  hard  coal.  The  amount  used  in 
each  run  was  determined  as  in  the  standard  method  of  steam- 
boiler  trials.  All  of  the  water  pumped  passed  through  the 
jacket  of  the  displacing  cylinder,  except  a  small  stream  which 
was  carried  through  the  jacket  of  the  working  cylinder.  Both 
streams  of  water  were  united  beyond  the  pump  and  delivered  to 
the  weir,  which  measured  the  water  pumped.  The  head  against 
which  the  pump  worked  was  made  by  throttling  the  discharge, 
and  was  measured  by  a  pressure-gauge  in  the  usual  way.  The 
indicator  w?.s  attached  to  the  regenerator  chamber,  and  its  drum 
received  motion  from  the  working  cylinder.  The  speed  was  ob- 
tained by  hand  counting.  The  thermometers  used  for  determin- 
ing the  temperatures  of  the  jacket-water  were  eighteen  inches 


*  Presented  at  tlio  Montrenl  meeting,  June,  1894,  of  the  American  Society  of 
Mechanical  Engineers,  and  forming  part  of  Volume  XV.  of  the  Transactio7i8. 
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lon^,  graduated  to  1/5"  Pahr.,and  carefully  compared,  besides 
being  freqtteutlj  interchanged  during  each  test. 

The  data  and  results  are  appended.  Graphical  logs  and  a 
graphical  record  of  the  final  results  are  also  given.  The  obser- 
vations  vere  taken  by  Messrs.  Clarke  and  Heilman,  then  senior 
students  in  the  laboratory,  the  latter  being  now  instructor 
in  the  laboratory.  The  writer  gave  close  Baperrision  to  the 
experiments  here  reported,  and  frequently  verified  the  readings 
of  the  temperatures  of  the  jacket-vater. 
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TEST   NO.  8. 

Ooe-thtRlor  reEe.ieratocin;  weight  of  ume,  e.TClba.    Date,  April  10. 1891.   DuntloD.E  boar 
~  root  mlc.O.TSea  toot.    Weight  nf  wood.  8.0  llx.    Welgbt  of  coal.  B.Olbi. 
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Kbuabrs.  — Tbe  rise  in  teitiperature  of  tlie  water  from  the  pump  to  thu  weir 
was  occasioned  partly  by  the  Jacket' water  from  the  worliing  cyllniler  which  wai 
admitted  to  the  diBchargB  pipe  after  the  fiual  temperature  of  the  main  stream 
had  been  measured,  and  partly  hy  the  arrangement  of  lbs  disclinrge  pipe,  which 
was  carried  tlirough  the  upper  part  of  the  room  in  the  victnity  o(  slenm  pipes 
for  a  considerable  distance  before  reaching  the  weir  tani;. 

Inspection  of  the  above  data  and  results  reveals  the  following : 
Eeducing  the  weight  of  the  regenerator  reduces  the  coolinf^ 

eflfect  of  the  engine  upon  the  jacket-water,  and  finally  results  in 

actually  raising  its  temperature ; 
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And  also  increases  the  mechanical  efficiency; 

But  at  the  expense  of  the  duty  and  of  the  total  efficiency  as 
shown  by  the  items  under  the  heads  respectively  of  "  Water 
1  delivered,  cubic  feet  per  second,"  aud  "Coal  per  I. H. P.  per 
\  hour." 
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DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Carpenter. — The  peculiar  effect  of  the  refrigerating 
cylinder  of  the  Rider  hot-air  engine  of  the  Sibley  College  Labora- 
tory some  two  or  three  years  ago  is  very  well  described  in  the 
paper  by  Professor  Bissell.  According  to  the  experiments  made  at 
that  time,  the  jacket-water  surrendered  heat  to  the  air  inside  of  the 
refrigerator,  and  was  reduced  to  a  lower  temperature  rather  than 
take  up  heat  from  that  source.  The  natural  effect  of  this  was  to 
render  the  jacket-water  not  only  useless  but  a  positive  detriment  to 
the  engine.  I  believe  that  Professor  Bissell  shows  that  on  running 
without  the  jacket-water  there  was  a  slight  loss  rather  than  a 
gain  in  economy.  This  rather  unexpected  condition,  reported 
to  me  at  the  time  by  Professor  Bissell,  led  to  an  attempt  on  my  part 
during  the  next  year  to  find  the  reason  for  such  peculiar  results. 
Without  going  into  details  I  will  simply  say  that  for  some  reason 
or  another  we  have  not  been  able  to  reproduce  conditions  which 
gave  us  results  of  the  same  character  as  those  reported.  The 
tests  have  been  repeated  a  large  number  of  times,  and  invariably 
the  jacket-water  was  warmer  when  leaving  the  refrigerator  than 
when  approaching  it.  All  the  sections  of  the  regenerator  are  in 
place,  and  the  engine  is  in  good  order. 

While  I  have  not  definitely  decided  as  to  the  reason  for  reversal 
in  results,  I  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  some 
abnormal  condition  existing  at  the  time  that  Professor  Bissell  made 
his  tests.  I  will  say  that  except  for  cleaning  the  regenerator,  the 
engine  has  not  been  repaired  since  the  tests  made  by  Pro- 
fessor Bissell,  yet  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  jacket- water  surrenders 
heat  to  the  refrigerator  in  the  normal  manner  at  the  present  time. 
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A   NEW  MECHANICAL  FLUID. 

BT  CHABLBS  WALLACB  HUNT,  NEW  TOBK  CITT. 

(Member  of  the  Society.) 

A  HYDRAULIC  piston  for  adjusting  journal  boxes  to  take  up  the 
wear  from  use  would  have  the  desirable  features  of  delicacy  of 
adjustment  and  ample  rigidity  for  any  strain  which  it  would  be 
called  upon  to  sustain.  The  cost  of  the  accurate  construction 
needed,  and  the  probable  leakage  of  the  fluid,  would  usually 
prevent  serious  consideration  of  this  method. 

In  canvassing  the  various  methods  of  adjustment  which  could 
be  used  in  the  bearings  of  the  connecting  rods  of  our  steam 
engines,  the  advantages  and  faults  of  this  method  were  carefully 
investigated.  The  inevitable  leakage  of  the  liquid  presented  an 
almost  unsurmountable  barrier  to  its  use.  The  thorough  exami- 
nation of  its  availability  for  this  purpose,  however,  brought  to 
mind  the  method  of  packing  the  plungers  of  mine-pumps  used  by 
Mr.  Eckley  B.  Coxe,  which  has  since  been  presented  to  this 
Society  in  a  discussion  of  topical  questions  at  the  New  York 
meeting,  December,  1893. t  This  method  was  to  fill  the  spaces  for 
the  packing  material  around  the  plunger  with  untried  tallow, 
cut  in  pieces  about  an  inch  across,  and  kept  under  sufficient 
pressure  to  make  it  flow  into  the  packing  spaces.  The  tallow 
packing  also  lubricated  the  piston,  and  as  it  was  gradually  worn 
away,  the  membranes  in  the  tallow  were  too  large  to  pass  be- 
tween the  plunger  and  its  casing,  and  remained,  forming  under 
the  pressure  a  mass  of  semi-fluid  packing.  If  we  consider  this 
material  as  a  fluid,  we  can  conceive  of  it  as  a  liquid  with  masses 
of  animal  membranes  for  atoms,  instead  of  the  usual  conception 
of  atoms  of  infinitesimal  size. 

After  making  this  wide  departure  from  our  ordinary  concep- 
tions in  molecular  physics,  we  can  take  a  further  step  by  imagin- 

*  Presented  at  the  Montreal  meeting,  June,  1894,  of  the  American  Society  of 
Mechanical  Engineers,  and  forming  part  of  Volume  XV.  of  the  TransactionB, 
t  Transactions  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  vol.  xv.,  p.  599. 
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ing  a  liquid  which  was  composed  of  atoms  as  large  as  bicycle 
bearing-balls.      The  anticipated  trouble  from  the  leakage  of  the 
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fluid  would  then  disappear  as  a  factor  in  the  ordinary  mechanical 
fitting  in  steam-engine  work. 

If  the  balls  of  this  hypothetical  fluid  vary  in  size,  their  mutual 
pressures  may  be  supposed  to  balance  each  other  somewhat  as 
shown  in  Fig.  227.  The  lower  balls  are  of  equal  size,  and  the 
upper  ones  of  varying  diameter.  The  ball  A  is  placed  directly 
over  the  centre  of  the  lower  ball,  and  has  no  tendency  to  move 
in  either  direction,  but  the  balls  5,  (7,  Z>,  E^  and  F  are  each 
larger  than  the  preceding  ball,  and  each  one  rests  upon  the 
inclined  surface  of  a  supporting  ball,  all  together  throwing  a 
horizontal  pressure  on  the  ball  t\  A  similar  series  of  balls  is 
shown  on  the  opposite  of  the  ball  F^  and  the  whole  system  of 
balls  from  ^  to  ^  is  in  equilibrium,  with  no  tendency  to  move. 
The  whole  system,  however,  is  in  a  position  of  unstable  equi- 
librium, and  will  move  if  the  lightest  pressure  is  applied  to  the 
ball  A  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow.  If  the  balls  were  infinite 
in  number,  and  the  size  limited,  but  with  an  infinite  number  of 
variations  of  diameter  within  the  limits,  the  various  local  press- 
ures would  be  balanced,  and  the  mass  would  have  the  mobile 
property  of  a  liquid. 

The  actual  movement  of  the  upper  system  of  balls  would  result 
in  a  movement  of  revolution  in  each  of  the  balls.  Assuming 
that  the  friction  of  the  lower  ball  would  cause  each  one  of  the 
upper  balls  to  revolve,  the  surfaces  in  contact  in  the  upper 
system  would  move  in  opposite  directions,  as  shown  by  the 
arrows  in  the  balls  B  and  C\  This  friction  would  depend  upon 
the  material,  the  smoothness  of  the  surfaces,  and  the  lubrication 
of  the  balls,  and  can  be  likened  to  that  property  of  a  liquid 
which  is  known  as  viscosity. 

Under  compression  each  ball  of  a  mass  of  various  sizes  would 
have  the  resultant  of  all  the  pressures  on  it  at  its  centre,  and 
consequently  would  be  in  a  position  of  equilibrium ;  but  should 
the  enclosing  envelope  change  in  form  or  capacity,  a  change  in 
the  direction  of  the  pressures  would  take  place;  first,  in  the 
balls  nearest  to  the  movement,  then  in  the  adjoining  ones,  the 
balls  severally  moving  in  the  direction  of  least  resistance,  until 
the  resultant  of  the  pressures  again  came  in  the  centre,  of  each 
balL 

If  the  mass  of  balls  were  all  of  one  size  they  would  interlock 
in  a  manner  analogous  to  the  illustration  in  Fig.  228,  where  a 
series  of  balls  is  shown,  with  a  set  of  the  same  size  resting  upon 
48 
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them,  interlocked  in  the  spaces  of  the  lower  set.  If  a  pressure 
in  the  direction  of  the  arrow  is  applied,  it  must  raise  each  ball, 
and  the  pressure  required  would  be  in  proportion  to  the  dis- 
tance, or  to  the  number  of  balls  moved.  This  rigidity  resem- 
bles the  property  of  a  solid. 

If  these  balls  of  equal  size  had  different  coefficients  of  expan- 
sion by  heat,  it  could  be  imagined  that  at  some  higher  tempera- 
ture these  balls  would  become  of  different  sizes,  when  they  would 
cease  to  interlock,  the  mass  becoming  a  fluid  above  that  tem- 
perature, a  property  analogous  to  the  melting  point  of  a  solid. 

If  the  balls  had  different  coefficients  of  compressibility,  a  great 
pressure  on  the  mass  might  change  the  relative  diameter  of  the 
balls  enough  to  change  the  solid  mass  to  a  fluid. 

A  mass  of  balls  of  various  sizes,  under  pressure,  does  act  like 
a  liquid,  as  we  have  ascertained  by  testing  in  various  ways.  On 
the  table,  at  the  reading  of  the  paper,  is  to  be  found  a  connect- 
ing rod  of  full  size  fitted  up  to  be  adjusted  in  this  manner,  just 
as  it  is  used  in  practice,  and  also  a  model  with  a  glass  front  and 
a  spring  piston,  which  permits  the  individual  motion  of  the  steel 
balls  to  be  seen  when  the  adjusting  screw  is  turned.  The  mass 
is  kept  mobile  by  putting  sufficient  pressure  on  the  movable 
piston. 

Fig.  229  is  an  elevation,  and  Fig.  230  is  a  cross-section  of  a 
solid-end  connecting  rod,  having  an  annular  brass  bushing  with  an 
opening,  in  order  that  adjustment  for  wear  can  be  made.  One 
side  of  the  bushing  is  held  in  place  and  adjusted  by  the  pressure 
of  a  mass  of  hardened  steel  balls,  varying  in  diameter  from  one- 
eighth  to  one-quarter  of  an  inch.  Between  the  bushing  and  the 
balls  is  a  thin  plate  of  hardened  steel  to  prevent  the  balls  from 
indenting  the  softer  metal.  The  adjustment  for  wear  is  made 
by  forcing  the  mass  of  balls  forward  with  a  hardened  steel 
adjusting  screw.     (Fig.  231.) 

When  the  wear  has  become  so  great  that  the  range  of  the 
adjusting  screw  has  been  exhausted,  a  few  more  balls  are  inserted 
under  the  point  of  the  screw,  and  an  adjustment  of  the  bearing 
made  as  before.  On  the  crank  end  of  the  rod,  the  adjusting 
screw  is  on  top,  but  on  the  cross-head  end  it  is  on  the  front 
side,  clear  of  the  cross-head,  where  the  adjustment  is  as  con- 
veniently made  as  it  is  on  the  crank  end. 

We  have  been  running  last  year  forty  bearings  of  this 
type  in  various   places,  in  the   East  and  in  the  West,   work- 
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ing  -with  steam-boiler  pres- 
6iire8  of  from  80  to  16  )  Iba, 
giviDg  preBBures  per  sqaare 
inch  of  projected  area  of  the 
pins  ranging  from  600  to  1,000 
lbs.  The  pressure  on  the  balls 
per  square  inch  is  about  50;t 
greater.  If  we  assume  that 
the  balls  are  about  one-eighth 
of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and 
that  60  balls  are  in  contact 
with  the  bushing  ou  each 
square  inch,  the  pressure  sus- 
tained by  each  ball  would  be 
from  15  to  25  Iba.  Assuming 
that  the  elastic  limit  of  the 
steel  in  the  connecting  rod 
shown  i330,500  Iba.  persquare 
inch,  and  that  the  hardened 
steel  balls  have  a  pressure  of 
25  lbs.  on  each  one,  we  would 
expect  that  each  ball  would 
imbed  itself  iu  the  steel  envel- 
ope until  the  area  sustaining 
the  pressure  was  strained  to 
the  elastic  limit.  This  area 
would  be  Y3^^  of  *  square 
inch  for  each  ball,  which  is 
almost  esactly  equal  to  the 
area  of  a  circle  ^^ ^  of  an  inch 
in  diameter.  At  first  the 
bearings  require  frequent  ad- 
justment, but  the  balls  soon 
get  in  a  fixed  position,  and 
then  they  need  adjustment 
for  the  wear  of  the  bushing 
only.  The  a<liustmeiit  of 
these  bearings  is  apparently 
as  delicate  and  positive  as 
though  a  liquid  was  used. 
In  cases  where  the  adjusting 
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screw  was  purposely  made  to  turn  freely,  the  adjustment  could 
easily  be  made  by  the  thumb  and  fingers,  and  if  care  was  not 
used  too  great  a  pressure  on  the  pin  would  result. 

The  connecting  rod  for  a  10-inch  diameter  cylinder  steam 
engine  here  shown  is  a  steel  casting  made  by  I.  G.  Johnson  & 
Co.,  fitted  with  an  adjusting  screw  having  fourteen  threads  to 
an  inch,  and  a  pressure  area  of  balls  on  the  bushing  eighteen 
times  the  area  of  the  screw.  If  the  screw  is  turned  with  a  force 
of  26  lbs.  on  an  8-inch  wrench,  the  friction  of  the  screw  absorb- 
ing 25^  of  the  force,  the  pressure  on  the  bushing  would  be  over 
50  tons.  While  this  pressure  might  be  used  in  other  applica- 
tions of  this  novel  fluid  that  have  been  proposed,  it  was  clearly 
out  of  place  in  connecting-rod  bearings,  and  we  now  make  the 
head  of  the  adjusting  screw  of  such  a  form  that  an  ordinary 
wrench  cannot  be  used,  and  the  adjustment  made  only  by  a 
spanner  which  will,  by  its  peculiarity,  remind  the  engineer  that 
care  is  necessary  in  the  adjustment. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr,  Oeorge  L  JRochvood, — I  would  like  to  ask  the  author  of  the 
paper  how  he  thinks  this  method  of  adjustment  would  apply  to 
lai^e  engines  ? 

Mr.  Hunt — Whether  this  device  would  act  more  favorably  on 
large  bearings  than  on  small  ones  I  do  not  know.  It  was  a  new 
thing,  and,  we  put  it  on  some  engines  to  try  it  and  see  how  it 
would  work.  It  has  worked  very  nicely  in  the  way  of  being  fluid. 
By  moving  the  adjusting  screw  of  the  model  backwards  and 
forwards  to  adjust  the  bearing  you  will  see  the  balls  adjust  them- 
selves into  position,  and  frequently  see  the  whole  of  the  balls 
move  around  in  a  circle  something  like  a  whirlpool.  I  see  no 
reason,  however,  why  for  large  bearings  it  would  not  be  especially 
efficient.  The  larger  the  bearings  the  more  efficient  it  should  be, 
because  the  balls  would  be  relatively  smaller. 

Mr,  W.  S.  Rogers. — ^While  discussing  the  question  of  balls  for 
packing  and  adjusting  purposes,  I  have  used  bird  shot  for  the 
past  twenty  years,  at  various  times,  for  packing  stuffing  boxes 
of  engines  and  steam-pumps,  and  don't  know  of  a  better  thing  on 
earth.  I  have  also  used  it  on  the  piston  rods  of  both  air  and 
steam  cylinders,  of  air-brake  pumps  on  locomotives,  and  it  is 
used  by  many   others  with    best  results.      I    never    heard   it 
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called  a  mechanical  fluid  before,  but  think  Mr.  Hunt  has  rightly 
named  it. 

Mi\  Rockwood. — For  my  part,  it  appears  to  me  that  not  only 
is  this  adjustment  a  thoroughly  novel  thing,  but  that  the  limit  of 
its  adaptability  is  not  really  hinted  at  by  the  application  that  we 
have  here;  for  it  must  be  much  cheaper  and  handier  than  an 
ordinary  strap,  gib,  and  key  connection,  and  should  find  a  wide 
application  in  valve-rods  and  connecting  rods  such  as  are  now 
provided  with  non-adjustible  bushings,  a  style  made  so  prevalent 
by  competition  in,  for  instance,  pumping  machinery.  Those  of 
us  who  have  watched  the  operation  of  a  modern  high-duty,  direct- 
acting  pump  have,  no  doubt,  often  been  tempted  to  step  up  and 
wriggle  the  valve-gear  connections  with  a  view  to  learning  the 
limit  of  lost  motion  in  the  bushings  deemed  allowable  before  the 
connection  is  condemned.  It  is  often  a  wonder,  indeed,  that 
the  valve-gear  can  have  an  appearance  so  drunken  and  yet  keep 
up  the  regular  operation  of  the  pumps.  It  seems  to  me  here  is  a 
good  place  for  the  application  of  this  stub-end,  and  possibly  it  is 
appUcable  to  much  heavier  bearings.  I  look  to  see  this  invention 
have  a  wide  application. 

Mr,  John  A,  Brashear. — It  may  be  interesting  to  recall  that 
Dr.  H.  Draper  made  experiments,  in  1863  and  186:t,  on  the  flow  of 
small  balls  through  an  orifice,  and  found  their  action  was  exactly 
like  a  liquid  except  this :  Say  you  fill  a  cylinder  ten  feet  high,  the 
flow  is  exactly  the  same  when  it  is  nearly  empty  as  when  it  is 
full,  and  it  was  found  so  efficient  for  obtaining  smooth  and  regular 
movements  in  celestial  photography,  that  he  used  such  a  driving 
jnechanism  for  quite  a  long  while  very  successfully.  The  balls 
flowed  through  an  orifice  exactly  the  same  as  a  liquid,  except 
that  the  rate  was  not  affected  by  change  in  the  height  of  the 
column. 

Mr.  Thcnt, — I  would  like  to  say  in  reference  to  the  peculiarity 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Brashear,  which  is  very  interesting,  that  it  is 
probably  caused  by  the  friction  of  the  balls  under  pressure  against 
each  other  and  against  the  envelope  from  which  they  flow.  The 
friction  of  the  balls  against  each  other  is  quite  a  material  amount, 
and  it  is  spoken  of  in  the  paj^er  as  similar  to  viscosity.  I  think 
that  the  lack  of  increased  flow  bv  increased  height  was  caused 
by  the  friction  of  the  balls  on  each  other  and  on  the  orifice  from 
which  thev  flowed. 
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CYLINDER  PROPORTIONS  FOR  COMPOUND  EN- 
GINES DETERMINED  B  Y  THEIR  FREE  EXPAN- 
SION LOSSES. 

BT  FRANK  *H.  BALL,  NBW  YORK  CITT. 

(Member  of  the  Society.) 

At  the  Chicago  meeting  of  this  Society,  forming  part  of  the 
International  Engineering  Congress,  a  paper  was  presented  en- 
titled "  Compression  as  a  Factor  in  Steam-Engine  Economy,"  -^ 
in  which  a  theory  was  elaborated  for  measuring  and  harmoniz- 
ing the  free  expansion  losses  at  both  ends  of  the  diagram.  In 
the  paper  referred  to  it  was  also  suggested  that  this  system  of 
measurement  might  furnish  valuable  information  as  to  the  rela- 
tive losses  from  free  expansion  in  the  several  cylinders  of  com- 
pound engines,  and  the  Society  was  promised  a  paper  on  this 
subject  at  a  future  meeting. 

In  offering  this  paper  as  a  fulfillment  of  that  promise,  the 
author  is  aware  that  he  is  widening  the  application  of  a  law 
suggested  in  the  former  paper,  which  law  was  not  as  generally 
accepted  as  had  been  anticipated.  This  scepticism  on  the  part 
of  some  of  our  leading  members  fortunately  led  to  a  series  of 
experiments,  since  conducted  at  the  Stevens  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, which  experiments  are  the  subject  of  a  paper  presented 
at  this  meeting  of  the  Society  by  Prof.  Jacobus  who  conducted 
the  experimental  work.  The  results  as  reported  seem  to  con- 
firm the  law  in  question,  and  it  is  therefore  with  greater  confi- 
dence that  its  further  application  is  here  made. 

To  make  this  application,  let  it  be  assumed  that  cylinders  are 
to  be  selected  for  a  triple  expansion  engine,  where  the  boiler 
pressure  is  150  lbs.  above  atmosphere,  and  the  vacuum  gauge 
shows  26  inches.  Allowing  for  wire  drawing,  let  it  be  assumed 
that  the  initial  pressure  in  high  cylinder  will  be  160  lbs.  abso- 


♦  Presented  at  tlie  Montreal  meeting  (June,  1694)  of  the  American  Society  of 
Mechanical  Engineers,  and  forming  part  of  Volume  XV.  of  the  Transactions. 
t  Volume  XIV.,  Trmuactiona  American  Society  Mechanical  Engineers,  page  1067. 
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late,  and  the  back  pressure  Id  low  cylinder  3  lbs.  absolute.  The 
total  range  of  pressure  is  therefore  157  lbs.,  aud  the  corre- 
sponding range  of  temperature  221'  Fabr. 

The  object  of  compound  engines  being  to  reduce  cylinder 
condensation  by  dividing  the  range  of  temperature  judiciously 
between  two  or  more  cylinders,  the  first  step  is  to  decide 
through  what  range  of  temperature  each  cylinder  shall  work. 
In  doing  this,  the  desirability  of  a  tolerably  uniform  division  of 
work  beween  the  various  cylinders  forming  the  system  must  not 
be  overlooked,  although  it  cannot  be  considered  good  engineer- 
ing to  impair  the  economy  of  the  engine  materially  to  accom- 
plish this  result,  as  each  engine  of  the  system  may  be  built  to 
carry  any  load  found  desirable  to  put  upon  it     If  the  range  of 


temperature  is  divided  equally  between  the  three  cylinders  in 
the  proposed  engine,  the  greater  internal  surface  of  the  low 
cylinder  would  warrant  the  expectation  of  greater  cylinder  con- 
tlensanon  than  in  the  smaller  cylinder,  and  if  so,  the  total  con- 
densation can  be  reduced  by  ffi^ng  the  low-pressure  cylinder 
less  range  of  temperature  and  the  high  cylinder  more. 

Cylinder  condensation  in  this  investigation,  whether  consid- 
ered relatively  or  collectively,  must  be  made  to  include  the 
steam  consumed  in  the  jackets  of  each  cylinder,  if  jackets  are 
used.  Whatever  may  be  true  in  regard  to  the  best  range  of 
temperature  for  each  cylinder,  the  iofpc  of  what  is  to  follow  will 
apply  with  equal  force,  and  therefore,  for  the  purpose  of  illus- 
tration, it  will  be  assumed  that  the  temperature  is  to  be  equally 
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dmded.  This  vill  require  tliat  the  high  cyliuder  works  between 
160  lbs.  absolute  and  57  lbs.,  the  intermediate  between  57  &ad 
16  lbs.,  and  the  low  cylinder  between  16  Iba.  and  3  lbs.  absolute 
pressure. 


Fid.  234. 


Figs.  2^2,  233,  234  and  represent  theoretic  diagrams  between 
each  of  the  three  divisions  of  pressure  mentioned.  In  each  case 
"  V  V"  represents  the  vacuum  line,  and  "XX"  the  atmos- 
pheric line,  and  in  each  case  "A  F"  represents  the  piston 
traveL  The  clearance  is  assumed  to  be  i''^  of  the  piston  dis- 
placement, as  indicated.  For  convenience  in  constructing  the 
oorres  and  measuring  their  enclosed  areas,  the  following  scales 
have  been  chosen  : 

Fig.  283 Scale  SO  lbs.  to  ilie  Incli 

Flg.ass "    20 

ng.S34 "      6  ■'     '■    "      •■■ 
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In  each  case  ^^A  B  CD "  represents  a  theoretically  perfect 
diagram,  so  far  as  free  expansion  is  concerned,  because  expansion 
is  carried  to  the  line  of  return  pressure,  and  compression  fills 
the  clearance  space  to  initial  pressure.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
say  that  the  curves  here  shown  are  Mariotte  curves,  and  not 
Adiabatic,  as  the  latter  are  seldom  used  and  are  considered  an 
unnecessary  refinement  in  this  investigation.  The  successive 
curves  in  each  diagram,  which  follow  the  curves  "/?  C/'  repre- 
sent later  points  of  cut-oflf,  and  they  are  continued  beyond  the 
limits  of  piston  travel  until  they  intersect  the  line  of  return 
pressure.  The  areas  of  enclosed  spaces  are  indicated  by  figures. 
Thus  in  Fig.  234,  the  area  of  the  theoretically  perfect  diagram  "-4 
B  CD  "  is  2.68  inches,  and  "7i  B,  C,  CB  "  is  .90  inches,  etc* 

The  next  step  is  to  determine  the  best  point  of  cut-oflf  for  each 
cylinder.  In  this  investigation  each  cylinder  must  be  considered 
separately,  and  treated  as  though  it  was  a  single  cylinder  engine 
working  between  the  limits  of  pressure  indicated,  and  it  may  be 
asserted  without  fear  of  successful  contradiction  that  if  any 
cylinder  of  a  compound  engine  is  not  realizing  the  highest  econ- 
omy obtainable  from  a  single  cylinder  engine  working  between 
its  limiting  pressures,  then  the  engine  as  a  whole  is  falling  short 
of  its  possibilities.  It  is  also  true  that  if  because  of  cylinder 
condensation  it  is  not  economy  to  expand  to  the  line  of  back 
pressure  in  a  single  cylinder  engine,  the  same  is  true  of  every 
cylinder  of  a  compound  engine,  it  being  only  a  question  of  the 
degree  of  free  expansion  permissible  in  each  case. 

To  those  who  believe  that  there  ought  to  be  no  "  drop  "  in 
any  of  the  cylinders  of  a  compound  engine  except  the  low,  the 
foregoing  will  seem  rank  heresy.  They  argue  that  if  there  is 
'  drop"  in  the  high  cylinder  there  is  free  expansion  waste,  and 
by  earlier  cut-oflf  in  the  low  cylinder  the  receiver  pressure  may 
be  raised  until  the  drop  in  high  cylinder  disappears,  thus  elimi- 
nating free  expansion  and  improving  the  economy  of  the  system. 
This  is  a  plausible  fallacy  which  represents  only  one  side  of  the 
question,  the  other  side  being  that  by  raising  the  receiver  pres- 
sure the  range  of  temperature  is  increased  in  the  large  cylinder, 
thereby  increasing  the  cylinder  condensation  in  this  cylinder 
without  eflfecting  a  corresponding  reduction  of  condensation  in 

*  For  convenience  of  publication,  the  diagrams  of  Figs.  232,  233,  and  234  have 
been  reduced  in  size,  and  therefore,  whilo  the  areas  reiuain  relatively  the  same, 
the  figures  given  are  the  actual  areas  of  the  original  diagrams. 
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the  smaller  cylinder.  Looking  at  this  question  from  another 
point  of  view,  let  ifc  be  admitted  for  the  moment  that  the  econ- 
omy of  the  engine  will  be  improved  by  raising  the  receiver  pres- 
sure until  the  "  drop "  in  high  cylinder  disappears.  Then 
considering  the  high  cylinder  alone,  we  have  a  diagram  in  which 
expansion  is  carried  to  the  line  of  back  pressure,  which  cannot 
be  considered  the  most  economical  diagram  from  any  engine 
whose  internal  condensation  is  not  in  proportion  to  the  steam 
used,  which  is  the  recognized  condition  of  all  steam  engine  cylin- 
ders. Therefore  the  economy  would  be  improved  by  using  a 
cylinder  of  smaller  diameter,  with  less  exposed  surface  for  con- 
densation and  necessarily  some  "drop"  at  exhaust  opening. 
Then  if  it  is  true  that  better  economy  will  be  realized  by  raising 
the  receiver  pressure  again  to  eliminate  the  drop  as  before,  it 
only  requires  a  few  successive  stages  of  this  development  to  dis- 
pense with  the  high  cylinder  altogether,  completing  the  whole 
expansion  in  the  low  cylinder,  and  at  the  same  time  improving 
the  economy  at  every  step  in  that  direction,  reaching  the  highest 
economy  when  the  low  cylinder  covers  the  entire  range  of  expan- 
sion and  the  engine  becomes  a  single  cylinder  engine  instead  of 
a  compound.  To  those  who  still  adhere  to  the  belief  that  what 
is  true  of  one  cylinder  of  a  compound  engine  is  not  true  in  any 
degree  of  the  others,  and  that  one  cylinder  of  an  engine  may  be 
wasteful  in  its  preformance,  without  affecting  the  aggregate  per- 
formance of  the  system,  the  reasoning  of  the  following  pages 
will  not  be  convincing.  To  those  who  believe  that  each  cylinder 
must  realize  the  most  economical  performance  for  a  single  cylin- 
der working  between  its  limits  of  pressure,  and  believe  also 
that  cylinder  condensation  makes  it  impossible  to  obtain  this 
by  expanding  to  the  line  of  back  pressure  in  any  cylinder,  the 
method  of  investigation  which  is  to  follow  will  be  of  inter- 
est. 

Beferring  again  to  Figs.  232,  233,  and  234,  let  us  first  investi- 
gate the  low-pressure  cylinder  represented  in  Fig.  234  as  being 
in  some  respects  the  most  important  one  of  the  system.  If  3  lbs. 
absolute  be  assumed  to  be  the  back  pressure  in  this  cylinder,  the 
diagram  *M  B  C  D''  represents  full  and  complete  expansion, 
and  will  correspond  with  the  highest  economy  of  this  cylinder  if 
there  was  no  condensation,  or  if  cylinder  condensation  was  a 
uniform  per  cent,  of  the  steam  used.  This  diagram,  carrying 
expansion  to  3  lbs.  absolute,  represents  a  total  of  more  than  53 
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expansions  in  the  system,  which  is  recognized  as  being  far  be- 
yond the  economical  limit.  Following  the  successive  expansion 
curves  from  "  B,  B^  B^  Z?„"  it  will  be  seen  that  "  -B,"  adds  an 
area  to  the  useful  diagram  of  .9  inches,  or  more  than  \  of  the 
area  of  "  A  B  C  Z>,"  and  the  free  expansion  loss  occasioned  by 
this  curve  is  only  lOf^  of  the  useful  area  that  has  been  realized. 
This  loss  is  represented  by  the  area  of  "  C,  J?,  C."  Substitut- 
ing curve  **  5,  CI, "  for  "  B^  {?,,"  the  further  addition  of  useful 
area  is  only  .78  inches,  which  is  accompanied  by  an  addi- 
tional free  expansion  loss  of  29^  of  this  amount,  and  in  the  same 
manner  "5,  Cj"  only  adds  .66  inches  of  area  with  a  loss  of  57^, 
and  finally  "-B^  C/'  with  a  useful  area  of  only  .56  inches  entails 
a  loss  of  85^1^  of  this  amount  in  consequent  additional  free  expan- 
sion. As  between  "iff,"  and  "J?/'  then,  it  is  not  likely  that  an 
amount  of  cylinder  condensation  is  ever  found  in  practice  that 
would  make  it  economy  to  add  this  last  area  to  the  diagram  with 
its  enormous  free  expansion  loss ;  and  the  terminal  pressure  of 
**C„"  representing  22  expansions  in  the  system,  is,  therefore, 
probably  too  high,  and  we  must  look  for  the  best  results 
between  22  expansions  corresponding  to  "C/'  and  53  expansions 
due  to  terminal  "  C'' 

If  the  exact  amount  of  cylinder  condensation  due  to  each  of 
the  five  points  of  cut-oflf  was  known,  the  indicated  areas  of  the 
diagrams  would  furnish  the  data  necessary  to  determine  at  once 
the  exact  point  of  cut-off  where  the  highest  economy  would  be 
realized,  and  just  to  the  extent  that  we  are  able  to  correctly 
estimate  this  cylinder  condensation,  will  we  be  able  to  determine 
correctly  the  best  number  of  expansions  in  each  cylinder  and  in 
the  system.  It  must  be  here  understood  that  it  is  not  intended 
in  this  paper  to  determine  absolutely  the  best  cylinder  ratios  or 
the  best  number  of  expansions  for  the  conditions  that  have  been 
assumed  because  of  the  lack  of  exact  data  regarding  cylinder 
condensation,  but  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  author  to  show  that 
by  this  method  of  investigation  even  an  approximation  of  the 
cylinder  condensation  enables  the  engineer  to  decide  the  ques- 
tion of  cylinders  with  a  comparatively  small  limit  of  possible 
error,  and  this  error  may  be  reduced  toward  zero  just  in  the  pro- 
portion that  the  truth  regarding  cylinder  condensation  is  known. 
To  illustrate  the  manner  of  applying  this  knowledge  with  the 
use  of  the  diagrams  of  Figs.  232,  233,  and  234,  various  amounts 
of  cylinder  condensation   will  be   assumed   and  the   problem 
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worked  out  for  each  case.  Before  doing  this  it  may  be  interest- 
ing to  note  the  relatively  greater  wastefulness  of  free  expansion 
in  the  low-pressure  cylinder  than  in  the  others.  Referring  to 
Fig.  234,  the  removal  of  the  point  of  cut-off  from  "/i"  to  "i?„" 
adds  to  the  useful  diagram  the  area  of  "/?  B^  C,  C  B'^  equal 
to  2.90  inches.  The  free  expansion  of  4  lbs.  at  "(7/'  results  in 
a  loss  of  useful  work  represented  by  the  area  of  "(7,  E^  (7"  equal 
to  1.18  inches,  or  about  41;*  of  the  former.  Referring  to  Fig.  232, 
representing  the  high  pressure  cylinder,  and  repeating  the  same 
calculation,  the  area  of  useful  work  of  "  B  B^  C^  C  B "  equals 
1.78  inches,  and  the  drop  at  "  C"  of  49  lbs.  causes  a  loss  repre- 
sented by  **C^  E^  C"  equal  to  .78  inches  area,  or  about  41^  of 
the  useful  work  in  this  case  also,  so  that  by  comparing  the  two 
we  see  that  in  both  cases  the  useful  areas  of  "/?  B^  C\  C  B^^ 
are  accompanied  by  a  free  expansion  loss  of  about  41^,  but  in 
the  low-pressure  cylinder  the  terminal  drop  is  only  4  lbs.  as 
against  40  lbs.  in  the  high  cylinder. 

The  foregoing  ought  to  furnish  food  for  thought  to  the  engi- 
neer who  is  chiefly  concerned  about  preventing  drop  in  the  high 
and  intermediate  cylinders.  Referring  again  to  Fig.  234,  and 
resuming  the  consideration  of  cylinder  condensation,  let  us 
assume  certain  quantities  to  represent  this  cylinder  condensa- 
tion, and  thus  illustrate  the  manner  of  applying  more  exact 
knowledge  on  this  subject.  It  is  evident  that  the  conditions 
which  make  late  cut-off  desirable  are  large  condensation  and 
a  constant  quantity  at  every  point  of  cut-off,  and  the  reverse 
conditions,  viz  :  small  condensation,  vaiying  for  each  point  of 
cut-off,  would  call  for  early  cut-off.  In  illustrating  this  subject 
two  rather  extreme  conditions  have  been  chosen ;  one  where 
the  cylinder  condensation  is  assumed  to  be  25,'d  of  the  steam 
accounted  for  by  the  indicator  at  latest  point  of  cut-off,  and  this 
amount  to  remain  undiminished  at  the  earlier  points  of  cut-off, 
and  the  other  condition  where  cylinder  condensation  is  assumed 
to  be  only  V^i  instead  of  25^^  as  above,  and  to  decrease  at  each 
of  the  earlier  points  of  cut-off  in  the  following  manner  ; 
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Fig.  235  gives  a  graphic  illustration  of  the  effect  on  the  econ- 
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omy  of  the  low  ojlinder  produced  bj  the  two  assumod  conditions 
OS  to  oyliuder  condensation.  Referring  to  Fig.  334,  the  steEtm 
accounted  tor  by  the  indicator  at  latest  point  of  cut-off  may  be 
represented  by  the  area  of  "A  5.  E,  D  A,"  which  equals  6.78 
square  inches.  If  the  stsam  condensed  on  entering  the  cylinder 
is  25^  of  that  accoanted  for  by  the  indicator  at  latest  point  of 
cnt-off  it  may  be  represented  by  25)£  of  the  area  6.78"  =  1.69". 
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This  last  areit  then,  under  the  assumed  conditions,  will  be  a 
constant  loss  at  every  point  of  cut-off.  An  additional  loss  by 
free  expansion  occurs  at  every  point  of  cut-off  later  than  "B." 

Tlieae  free  expansion  losses  are  represented  by  the  indicated 
areas  bryond  the  limits  of  piston  travel,  which  combined  with 
the  area  representing  condensation,  and  compared  with  the  areas 
of  useful  diagram,  produce  the  curve  ".-I  C"  (Fig.  2"5)  in  the 
following  manner.  Measurements  on  abscissa  correspond  to 
the  useful  areas  of  diagrams  at  the  five  points  of  cut-off  indi- 
cated.    Measurements  on  orditjates  are  obtained  as  follows  -!'' 

For  cutHDff  "  B "  the  area  of  useful  work  is  2.68  inches,  and 
tlie  assumed  constant  loss  by  eondensatioii  of  1.69  inches  makes 


•TUis  m^iliod  is  fully  illu'trnied  on  pugii  S 
Amtrieatt  SoeUti/  Meehaiiieai  Enginten. 
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the  total  area  due  to  the  steam  consumed  equal  to  2.68  inches 
4-,  1.69  inches  —  437  inches.  Of  this  amount  the  area  actually 
realized,  2.68  inches,  is  61.3^,  which  is  measured  on  ordinates 
and  establishes  the  point  **^."  For  cut-off  "-ff„"  in  the  same 
manner  as  before,  we  have  useful  area  of 


• 


'*  A  B,  C,  C  D  A  " 8.58  inches 

Free  expansion  of  '*Ci  E,  C" 09     ** 

Assumed  condensation 1.69     ** 

Total  area  due  to  steam  ased  at  cut-off  "  Bi" 5.36  inches 

Of  this  area  only  3.56  inches  has  been  realized,   or   66. 7$?^, 

which  establishes  point  "5,"  on  curve  ''A  C"  (Fig.  235).  The 
succeeding  points  on  this  cutve  are  found  by  the  same  process, 
using  the  indicated  areas  at  each  progressive  step. 

Curve  "jD  JE"'  is  produced  by  the  same  method,  the  only 
difference  being  that  the  smaller  and  varying  condensation  is 
assumed;  thus,  instead  of  the  constant  area  of  1.69  as  assumed 
in  curve  **A  C,"  the  condensation  is  supposed  to  be  represented 
by  the  foUowing  areas : 

.74  inches  for  cut-off  "  B  " 

.81        •'        **        •'  •'  B," 

.88        **        **        **  «•  Ba" 

.95        *'        **        "  'B," 

1.02        *'        **        "  •*  B4" 

These  quantities  are  substituted  for  the  constant  quantity, 
1.69    inches,  used  with  curve  "A  6""  and  the  result  is  curve 

'*  D  Er 

From  an  examination  of  these  curves  it  appears  that  with 
the  conditions  assumed  for  curve  *M  C"  the  highest  economy 
is  obtained  at  or  near  cut-off  "  ^^,"  while  with  the  conditions 
which  produce  curve  "  D  J?,"  the  highest  economy  is  found 
at  or  near  cut-off  "7i,.*' 

If  the  condensation  assumed  for  either  of  these  curves  was 
known  to  be  correct,  then  the  best  point  of  cut  off  would  at 
once  appear ;  but  even  without  exact  knowledge  as  to  conden- 
sation, tlie  range  covered  between  the  two  assumed  conditions 
is  so  great  that  the  actual  condensation  would  probably  pro- 
duce a  curve  between  the  two,  and  if  so,  then  the  terminal 
pressure  at  release  in  low-pressure  cylinder  of  the  proposed 
engine  should  not  be  less  than  4  lbs.  absolute,  nor  more  than 
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5  lbs.,  and  tLe  corresponding  number  of  expansions  of  the  Bysteni 
will  not  be  more  tlian  40  nor  less  than  32.  For  the  pm-pose  of 
keeping  the  low-pressure  cylinder  as  smalt  as  possible,  the 
fewest  number  of  expansions  should  be  employed  that  promises 
approximately  the  best  economy,  and  therefore  we  will  select 
32  expansions,  and  the  expahsion  curi'e  in  low-pressure  cylin- 
der will  be" /f,  C,." 

Referring  to  Fig.  235,  the  lower  curve  assumes  the  greatest 
cylinder  condensation,  and  on  this  assumption  "B"  appears  to 
be  the  best  point  of  cut-off.     The  condensation  here  assumed. 
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if  referred  to  the  area  of  "A  B,  CU  C  I> "  will  be  found  to  equal  47^ 
of  the  steam  accounted  for  by  the  indicator  when  cutting  off  at 
"  B„"  which,  in  view  of  the  cut-off  beinp  later  than  1/4  stroke 
and  the  total  range  of  pressure  in  the  cylinder  only  13  lbs.,  is 
an  altogetlier  improbable  amount.  It  is  also  equallj'  improbable 
that  the  actual  loss  by  condensation  would  not  decrease  slightly 
with  earlier  points  of  cut-off,  so  that  in  selecting  32  expansions 
for  the  proposed  engine,  it  is  done  with  the  idea  of  using  the 
least  permissible  number  that  will  even  approximate  the  best 
economy.  Having  determined  that  32  expansions  will  be  ob- 
tained in  the  proposed  engine,  and  that  "A  B,  C,  CD"  of 
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Fig.  234  will  be  the  diagram  of  low-pressure  cylinder,  we  will 
next  proceed  to  investigate  the  intermediate  and  high-pressure 
cylinders. 

Beginning  with  the  intermediate,  Fig.  233  represents  a  series  of 
possible  diagrams  between  the  pressures  that  have  been  allotted 
to  this  cylinder,  and  Fig.  236  represents  the  economy  of  each  of 
these  points  of  cut-off  under  the  two  extreme  conditions  of  con- 
densation that  were  assumed  in  Fig.  235.  The  method  of  locating 
the  points  on  the  curves  of  Fig.  236  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  of 
Fig.  235,  merely  substituting  the  areas  of  Fig.  2I]3  for  those  of 
Fig.  234,  and  need  not  be  again  explained.  Following  the  curves 
of  Fig.  236,  it  appears  that  for  the  smallest  condensation  the 
best  economy  is  at  or  near  cut-off  "  5„"  while  with  the  largest 
condensation  the  best  result  is  with  cut-off  somewhat  later  than 
"  i?,."  Between  these  two  points,  then,  we  must  probably  look 
for  the  desired  point  of  cut  off,  and,  as  before  stated,  if  the  exact 
condensation  for  each  point  was  known  it  could  be  very  quickly 
determined.  As  between  this  cylinder  and  the  low  we  may 
assume  that  the  condensation  will  be  somewhat  less  in  the 
smaller  cylinder  because  of  its  smaller  area  of  surface.  This 
would  be  favorable  to  earlier  cut-off,  and  the  practical  limita- 
tions as  to  size  of  cylinder  do  not  interfere,  as  is  the  case  of  the 
low  cylinder.  On  the  other  hand,  free  expansion  is  not  a  total 
loss  in  either  the  high  or  intermediate  cylinder,  as  its  super- 
heating effect  reevaporates  a  certain  quantity  of  the  moisture 
in  the  steam,  thus  delivering  to  the  receiver  an  appreciably 
greater  volume  of  steam  than  that  accounted  for  by  the  indi- 
cator at  exhaust  opening  if  much  "  drop "  occurs.  For  this 
reason,  "  drop  "  is  less  objectionable  in  these  cylinders  than^in 
the  low,  where  no  such  redeeming  feature  is  found.  After  due 
consideration  of  these  modifying  influences,  it  is  not  improb- 
able that  about  midway  between  "7?,"  and  "ZJ,"  will  approximate 
the  best  point  of  cut-off  for  this  cylinder,  and  to  continue  the 
illustration  of  the  proposed  method,  the  dotted  curve  "i5,J  C, j" 
will  be  selected  as  the  desired  curve. 

Proceeding  in  the  same  manner  with  Fig.  232,  representing  the 
high-pressure  cylinder,  and  what  has  just  been  said  about  the 
intermediate  cylinder  applies  to  this  equally  as  well.  From  a 
study  of  the  curves  of  Fig.  237,  as  representing  the  performance 
of  the  high-pressure  cylinder  at  the  various  points  of  cut-off 
under  the    s^me    conditions  as  to    condensation    that  were 
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assumed  in  Figs.  235  and  236,  and  keeping  in  miud  that 
anlike  the  low  cylioder  no  pr&ctical  difficulty  exists  as  to  its 
size,  we  may  with  confidence  select  "B,"  as  a  point  of  cut-off 
that  promises  approximately  the  best  results  that  may  be  ob- 
tained from  this  cylinder. 
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We  have  now  established  the  expansion  curves  that  we  desire 
to  produce  in  each  cylinder,  and  to  prevent  confusion  Figs.  l38 
239,  and  240  represent  diiigrams  from  the  three  cylinders,  in 
which  only  the  desired  expansion  curves  appear. 

So  far,  in  tliis  investigation,  no  attention  has  been  paid  to 
the  com])ression  cuitcs  further  than  to  state  at  the  beginning 
that  the  compression  curves  shown  are  full  compression  curves 
which  entirely  fill  the  clearance  spaces  by  compression,  and  rise 
without  interruption  to  the  initial  jjressnre  of  the  diagrams. 
Under  no  condition  can  these  curves  l>e  the  most  economical, 
unless  it  has  been  shown  that  the  best  cconomj-  is  obtained  by 
expanding  fully  to  the  line  of  backpressure,  as  "B  <"'  (l-igs.  232, 
233,  and  234 ).  Following  the  law  relating  to  compression  curves, 
suggested  in  Vol.  XIV.  of  the  Tranrnflions  of  the  Amervvii 
Society  of  Mechanivxd  Engineers,  page  1070,  the  curves  //  F 
hare  been  produced  as  the  compression  curves  in  each  case  that 
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correspond  with  the  expansion  cnrves  that  have  been  adopted. 
The  completed  diagrams,  then,  as  sought  to  be  produced,  are 
represented  by  full  lines  in  Figs.  238,  239,  and  240.  The  next 
step  is  to  ascertain  the  ratio  of  cylinders  whicli  will  produce 
these  respective  diagrams,  and  to  do  this  the  diagrams  must  be 
compared  as  to  the  relative  volumes  of  steam  which  they  indi- 
cate. A  very  convenient  graphical  method  for  doing  this  is 
the  following :  * 


^ 


Scale:  50^ 
IL  £.  P.  6S.60 


H    D 


Fto.  238 


First,  continue  the  compression  curves  "/TF"  of  Figs.  289  and 
240  to  the  line  of  highest  pressure  of  each  diagram,  as  shown. 

Next  continue  the  expansion  curves  of  Figs.  2.38  and  239  to 
the  intersecfciou  of  the  line  of  lowest  pressure  of  each  diagram, 
as  shown. 

Assuming  that  the  lengths  of  these  diagrams  representing  the 
piston  travel  are  the  same,  and  that  the  line  "  G  li^'  in  Fig.  240 

•The  author  is  indebted  to  iiis  won,  B.  ('.  Ball,  member  of  the  class  of  '95  at 
8teY6D8  Institute  of  Technology,  for  this  method,  which  is  believed  to  have  been 
original  with  him.—F.  H.  B. 
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represents  the  same  pressure  as  the  line  "//  ^j/'  (Fig.  239),  it  is 

only  necessary  to  compare  the  length  of  the  line  "(?-ffj"  with 

"fl  .£lj,"  and  the  inverse  ratio  will  be  the  ratio  sought     Thus, 

in  this  case,  the  line  **<?  li^  measured,  with  a  scale  of  100  to  the 

inch,  measures  92,  and  in  the  same  manner  "II E^^"*  measures 

368,  therefore   the  ratio  of  the  intermediate  to  low  cylinder 

..,  ,     368      ^ 
will  be  Q^-  =  4. 

By  the  same   method  "(7  B^**  (Fig.  239)  measures  104,  und 


~~— Eli 


Fig.  239. 


"//  ^i"  fFig.  238)  =  342,  and  therefore  the  ratio  of  high  to  inter- 

343 
mediate  cylinders  will  be :~i  =  3.3. 

Eeviewing  tliese  figures  we  liave  the  ratio  of  high  to  inter- 
mediata  3.3,  and  of  intermediate  to  low  4,  and  consequently  of 
high  to  low  13.2. 

It  sometimes  may  be  more  convenient  in  measuring  cylinder 
ratios  by  the  method  just  described  to  extend  both  the  com- 
pression and  expansion  curves  of  the  lower  diagram  upward  to 
the  line  of  terminal  pressure  of  the  next  higher  diagram,  and 
use  this  line  for  measuring  the  ratios.  The  result  will  be  the 
same  in  either  case. 
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If  these  ratios  are  nsed,  and  the  Talves  of  each  cylinder  are 
set  to  giye  the  steam  distribution  indicated,  the  actual  diagrams 
from  the  engine  will  approximate  Tery  closely  to  those  of  Figs. 
338,  239,  and  240,  except  as  they  may  be  slightly  modified  by 


cylinder  condensation.  Where  steam-jackets  are  used,  the  loss 
by  cylinder  condensation  after  cut-off  in  high-pressure  cylinder 
is  largely  restored  by  heat  from  the  jackets,  so  that  frequently 
no  allowance  need  be  made  in  the  ratios  of  cylinders  for  this.loss. 
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With  unjacketed  cylinders  a  progressive  deficiency  will  appear 
in  each  successive  diagram  of  the  system  as  compared  with 
the  theoretical  diagrams,  nnless  an  allowance  is  made  in  the 
cylinder  ratios  to  compensate  for  the  progressive  loss  occa- 
sioned by  condensation  in  the  cylinders. 

Continuing  the  study  of  the  diagrams  of  Figs.  238,  239,  and 
240,  the  same  diagrams  appear  in  Fig.  241,  reduced  to  the  scale 
of  the  high-pressure  diagram,  and  in  Fig.  242  they  are  reduced 


in  length  to  correspond  with  the  respective  cylinder  ratios,  thus 
representing  the  total  expansion  referred  to  the  low-pressure 
cylinder. 
The  mean  eflfective  pressures  of  these  diagrams  are  as  follows  : 

High  cylinder 65.65  lbs. 

Intermediate  cylinder     24.46  lbs. 

Low  cylinder 7.55  lbs. 

Or.  referred  to  the  low  cylinder,  as  follows : 
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High  cylinder 4.96  lbs. 

Intermediate  cylinder 6.10  lbs. 

Low  cylinder 7.56  lbs. 

Total 18.61  lbs. 

These  figures  show  a  progressive  increase  of  indicated  work 
in  each  cylinder  from  the  high  to  the  low. 

A  more  even  division  of  work  would  be  obtained  bv  decreas- 
ing  the  range  of  pressure  in  the  low  cylinder^  and  increasing  the 


range  in  the  high.  It  has  already  been  suggested,  that  because 
of  the  relatively  larger  area  of  surface  of  the  low  cylinder,  a 
modification  of  this  kind  would  probably  reduce  the  total  con- 
densation ;  therefore  it  seems  desirable  that  such  a  modification 
should  be  made,  but  the  work  will  not  here  be  reviewed  for  that 
purpose. 

GENERAL  CONCLUSIONS. 

First,   that  in  current   engineering   too   few   expansions  are 
obtained  in  compound  engines  for  best  economy. 
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Second,  that  with  150  lbs.  pressure  and  a  good  vacuum  at 
least  32  expansions  should  be  realized  in  a  triple-expansion 
engine. 

Third,  that  the  cylinder  ratios  ordinarily  used  are  too  small, 
because  they  give  too  little  "  terminal  drop "  in  the  high  and 
intermediate  cylinder  for  best  economy. 

Fourth,  that  too  little  attention  is  given  to  the  compression 
curve,  which  should  be  determined  by  the  expansion  curve,  and 
should  never  reach  initial  pressure. 

The  foregoing  is  submitted  with  the  full  knowledge  that  the 
conclusions  may  not  be  generally  accepted  because  of  a  very 
commendable  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  members  of  our 
Society  to  take  more  kindly  to  demonstrated  facts  than  to 
theory,  even  of  the  most  plausible  kind. 

While  waiting  for  the  verdict  of  future  experiments  the  author 
will  still  further  risk  his  engineering  reputation  (if  he  has  any) 
by  venturing  the  prediction,  that,  when  under  the  conditions 
assumed  on  the  foregoing  pages  as  to  boiler  pressure  and 
vacuum,  a  triple-expansion  engine  shall  be  provided  with  cylin- 
ders proportioned  to  produce  approximately  the  final  diagrams 
of  the  89ries  in  respect  to  the  number  of  expansions,  the 
terminal  drop,  and  the  compression  curves,  or  such  slight 
modification  of  them  as  may  be  suggested  by  the  line  of  reason- 
ing that  has  been  followed,  then  a  horse-power  will  be  developed 
from  11  lbs.  of  steam  per  hour. 

DKSCUSSION. 

Prof,  />.  S.  Jacohits. — Starting  with  Mr.  Ball's  statement  that 
the  distribution  of  steam  should  be  such  that  each  engine  works 
to  the  best  economy  between  the  particular  range  of  pressures 
selected,  which  is  very  nearly  so,  it  remains  to  determine  what 
should  1)0  the  distribution  in  order  to  obtain  the  best  effect  in  each 
engine.  Here  we  do  not  possess  enough  experimental  data  to  pro- 
ceed with  certainty.  The  high  back  pressure  in  the  high-pressure 
cylinder  of  a  triple  engine  brings  in  an  clement  which  makes  the 
case  different  from  that  of  an  engine  exhausting  against  atmos- 
pheric pressure,  so  that  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  drop  at  the  end 
of  expansion  should  be  the  same  as  for  an  engine  working  under 
the  latter  set  of  conditions.  Again,  in  a  triple  engine  where  there 
is  no  drop  at  the  end  of  the  ex})ansion  lines  in  the  high  and  inter- 
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mediate  cylinders,  the  points  of  cut-off  in  these  cylinders  occur  at 
a  later  point  of  the  stroke  than  that  which  has  been  found  by 
tests  to  give  the  best  economy  for  atmospheric  back  pressure. 
Mr.  Ball,  therefore,  adheres  to  one  condition  found  to  be  econom- 
ical when  an  engine  exhausts  against  the  atmosphere,  but  departs 
from  other  conditions,  so  that  no  definite  conclusions  should  be 
drawn. 

For  example,  we  find  in  tests  made  by  Dr.  Charles  E.  Emery  * 
that  for  ^  pressure  of  30  lbs.  above  the  atmosphere  the  point  of 
cut-off  for  the  maximum  efficiency  of  a  non-condensing  engine 
occurs  at  about  .3  of  the  stroke.  This  result  practically  agrees 
with  that  found  in  tests  made  by  Professor  Denton  and  myself, 
of  a  17x30  inch  Rand  compressor  engine  used  in  the  construction  of 
the  New  Croton  Aqueduct,  in  which  a  few  tests  were  made  at 
30  lbs.  initial  pressure.  In  the  Sulzer  engine  tested  by  Professor 
Schroter,  the  Milwaukee  engine  tested  by  Professor  Carpenter,  and 
in  the  Laketon  engine  tested  by  Professor  Denton,  the  initial  pres- 
sure was  about  30  lbs.  above  the  atmosphere,  and  the  points  of 
cut-oflf  occurred  later  than  at  .3  of  the  stroke,  so  that  if  steam 
were  admitted  for  a  greater  portion  of  the  stroke,  in  order  to  pro- 
duce a  drop  at  the  end  of  the  expansion  lines,  the  points  of  cut-off 
would  depart  still  farther  from  their  positions  for  best  economy 
with  atmospheric  back  pressure.  The  same  reasoning  applies  to 
the  points  of  cut-off  in  the  high  pressure  cylindei's. 

It  is  a  fact  that  in  some  triple  engines  the  best  results  are 
obtained  with  a  load  that  produces  considerable  drop  in  the  high 
and  intermediate  cylinders.  This  was  the  case  in  a  triple  expan- 
sion engine  of  over  250  PI.  P.  in  use  in  one  of  the  Edison  Company's 
stations,  which  was  tested  bv  mvself  at  several  loads.  In  this 
engine  the  clearance  spaces  were  large,  and  may  have  affected  the 
results  obtained. 

The  fact  that  a  particular  engine  gives  the  best  results  when  the 
load  is  such  as  to  produce  a  drop  in  the  high  and  intermediate, 
cylinders,  does  not,  however,  prove  that  such  a  distribution  is  desir- 
able, for  it  may  be  possible  to  employ  another  engine  to  do  the 
same  work  with  a  greater  economv. 

This  discussion  is  presented  not  as  a  criticism  on  the  work  done 
by  Mr.  Ball,  but  simply  to  show  that  to  maintain  his  position 
there  is  a  need  of  further  experiments.     Mr.  Ball,  some  time  ago, 

♦Transactions,  Vol.  X.,  p.  233. 
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kindly  placed  one  of  his  engines  at  my  disposal,  and  constructed 
special  attachments  for  use  in  verifying  one  of  his  theories,  and 
the  outcome  is  the  paper  on  the  effect  of  compression  presented  at 
the  present  meeting.  If  we  can  so  arrange,  I  will  gladly  under- 
take tests  to  demonstrate  the  truth  or  falsity  of  the  theory  he  now 
presents  for  some  given  set  of  conditions ;  but  the  demonstration 
of  the  principle,  as  a  whole,  can  only  be  accomplished  by  compar- 
ing careful  tests  of  full  size  engines  in  actual  service. 

Mr,  F,  II.  BaUy' — In  considering  this  paper  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  object  sought  is  not  to  determine  absolutely  at  this 
time  the  best  cvlinders  for  the  conditions  that  have  been  assumed, 
but  to  illustrate  a  method  by  which,  wnth  the  necessary  data  in 
regard  to  cylinder  condensation,  the  work  can  be  systematically 
and  scientifically  done ;  and  that,  even  if  we  guess  at  the  cyhnder 
condensation,  we  can  do  better  than  to  guess  at  the  cylinders 
without  any  particular  method,  as  many  of  us  do.  Some  general 
conclusions  from  the  facts  that  are  presented,  must  be  accepted, 
even  by  the  most  sceptical.  For  instance,  with  the  demonstration 
before  us  that  a  terminal  drop  of  40  pounds  in  the  high  cylinder 
results  in  the  same  proportionate  loss  by  free  expansion  that 
accompanies  a  terminal  drop  of  four  pounds  in  the  low  cylinder; 
with  this  fact  in  view,  no  possible  condition  can  be  assumed  that 
will  permit  of  no  drop  in  the  high  cylinder,  and  a  great  drop  in 
the  low. 

As  to  the  best  relation  between  these  cylinders  in  regard  to  the 
terminal  losses,  Professor  Jacobus  is  right  in  saying  that  nothing 
but  experiment  will  settle  this  question  satisfactorily,  but  I  antici- 
pate that  the  result  of  experiment  will  fit  the  conclusion  theo- 
retically reached  by  the  method  of  investigation  under  consid- 
eration. 

I  am  glad  to  report  that,  in  addition  to  the  exj^eriments  proposed 
by  Professor  Jacobus,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  subject 
will  be  still  further  investigated  under  the  direction  of  Professor 
Barr,  at  Sibley  (-ollege,  and  also  at  the  McGill  University  of 
Montreal,  by  Professor  Nicholson.  Both  of  these  institutions 
have  quadruple  expansion  engines  admirably  arranged  for  experi- 
ments of  this  kind,  and  the  Society  may  look  forward  to  some 
interesting  data  from  these  sources. 

*  Autlior'fl  closure,  under  the  Rules. 
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THE  THEORY  OF  THE  STEAM-JACKET;    CURRENT 

PRACTICE. 

METHOD  OP  ACTION  AND  THE  SOURCES  AND  LIMITS  OF 

EFFICIENCY. 

BY  R.   H.   THUR8T0N,  ITHACA,  N.  T, 

(Member  of  the  Society  and  Past  President.) 

"  J'at  d^d  dit  que  lea  effets  de  Venvcloppe,  ou  chemise  d  vapeur  de  Watt, 
par  extmplCn  avaient  Hi  alterndtitement  prouvSa  au  nUs  aana  que  le  public  parvint 
d  $atoir  d  quai  s'en  tcnir  snr  la  rialitS  des  eAo«M."— HiRN.f 

Introductory. — In  an  earlier  paper  the  writer  presented  to 
the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  a  summary  of 
facts  and  current  opinion  gathered  by  him  from  authorities 
among  engineers  designing  or  constructing  steam-engines,  and 
among  men  of  science  making  investigations  of  the  principles 
and  Operation  of  the  steam-engine  their  special  task,  and  col- 
lected on  both  sides  the  Atlantic  by  correspondence  or  study  of 
accessible  literature.^  No  attempt  was  made  to  summarize  the 
conclusions  derived  by  these  distinguished  authorities,  nor  to 
reconcile  apparent  diflferences  of  experience  or  of  opinion.  It 
was  considered  wisest  to  permit  the  record  to  stand  simply  as 
representative  of  the  opinions  of  the  best  authorities  of  the 
time,  and  to  allow  every  reader  to  draw  his  own  conclusions. 
It  was,  however,  found  that  tliere  existed  a  substantial  unanim- 
ity of  opinion  among  those  best  qualified  to  express  their  views, 
whether  from  the  standpoint  of  experience,  as  derived  by  long 
periods  of  occupation  in  designing  and  constructing,  by  engi- 
neers whose  reputation  had  been  built  up  by  years  of  success 
in  construction,  or  from  that  of  the  man  of  science,  obtaining 

*Prej«ontedat  the  Montreal  meeting  (Juno,  1894)  of  the  American  Smiety  of 
Mechanical  Engineers,  and  forming  part  of  Volume  XV.  of  the  Transactions. 

t  Thi(>r%'\  Miranique  de  la  Chdleur,  187G.  vol.  ii.,  p.  81. 

\  Transactions  American  Society  Mechanical  Engineers,  vol.  xii.  ;  Nov.,  1890; 
No.  CCC(XXXV. 
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his  facts  by  the  study  of  the  principles  involved,  and  by  the 
experimental  investigation  of  the  action  of  the  steam-jacket 
under  the  various  conditions  of  usual  practice. 

European  engineers  and  investigators  almost  unanimously, 
and  the  best-known  and  most  successful  engineers  in  the  United 
States  generally,  though  with  less  unanimity,  are  convinced  that 
the  steam-jacket  of  James  Watt  has  precisely  the  place  and  pur- 
pose and  fully  the  relative  value  assigned  it  by  its  famous 
inventor.  It  is  used  very  generally  in  the  practice  of  Great 
Britain  and  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  much  more  com- 
monly in  the  United  States,  especially  in  the  construction  of 
pumping-engines  and  other  slow-moving  engines,  than  has  been 
usually  supposed.  The  replies  to  the  interrogatories  of  the 
writer,  as  given  by  the  best-known  and  highest  authorities,  may 
be  condensed  into  the  statement  made  by  him,  at  an  earlier 
date,  in  discussing  the  theory  and  operation  of  the  multiple- 
cylinder  engine :  * 

"  Steam-jacJceting  is  a  common  partial  remedy  for  waste.  By 
surrounding  the  steam-cylinder  with  the  steam-jacket  it  is 
possible  to  produce,  in  part,  the  eflfect  of  superheating ;  that  is, 
to  secure  dryer  steam  in  the  engine  throughout  the  stroke.  The 
amount  of  reevaporation  during  the  period  succeeding  cut-oflF 
and  up  to  the  closure  of  the  exhaust- valve,  and  the  quantity  of 
heat  of  which  the  cylinder  is  thus  robbed,  measure  the  amount 
of  initial  condensation  and  waste,  and  fix  the  weight  of  steam 
which  must  be  supplied  in  excess  of  the  thermodynamic  de- 
mand, to  compensate  that  loss.  The  effect  of  the  addition  of  a 
steam-jacket  depends  upon  the  conditions  of  operation  of  the 
engine,  largely,  and  may  be  productive  of  marked  advantage, 
or,  under  unfavorable  conditions,  of  no  important  useful  effect. 
.  .  .  High-speed  engines  derive  less  advantage  from  its  ap- 
plication than  slow-moving  machines ;  and  compound  or  multi- 
cylinder  engines  are  less  dependent  upon  it  for  economy  than 


*  Transactions  American  Society  Mechanical  Engineers,  Nov.  1889;  No. 
CCCXLII.,  "  Philosophy  of  the  Multiple-Cylinder  Steam-Engine." 

See,  also,  Covra  de  Machines  d  Vapeur,  Tome  II.,  ch.  xxxiv.,  xxxv.  ;  par 
M.  Ilatondc  la  Goupilliere  ;  Paris,  1891. 

A  most  elaborate  mathematical  discussion  of  the  Him  experiments  at  Logel- 
bacli,  and  others,  by  M.  Leloutre,  may  be  found  in  the  Mimoires  de  Ui  SociMidcs 
Ingenieurs  Civils,  for  September,  1892,  and  another  of  almost  equal  extent,  rela- 
tive to  the  steam-jacket,  in  Ledieu's  NouveUe  T/iSorie  EUmintaire  des  Machines  a 
Feu;  Paris,  1882;  p.  883  et  seq. 
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are  simple  engiues.  The  saving  effected  in  ordinary  cases,*  by 
its  use,  may  be  taken  as  averaging  about  20i; ;  and  about  the 
same  gain  is  attained  by  effective  superheating  within  the  usually 
practicable  range." 

■K-  *****  * 

"  It  is  also  seen  that  any  conditions  which  may  make  it  unde- 
sirable, as  a  matter  of  finance,  to  jacket  the  simple  cylinder, 
would  make  it  still  less  desirable  in  the  compound  or  multiple- 
cylinder  engine.  As  piston  speeds  are  increased,  for  example, 
the  necessity  of  the  jacket  decreases,  and  the  limit  at  which  it 
will  pay  to  dispense  with  it  is  sooner  reached  in  the  multiple- 
cylinder  than  in  the  single-cylinder  engine.  It  is  this  prin- 
ciple which  justifies  the  now  not  uncommon  practice  of  omit- 
ting jackets  from  marine  engines  which  are  driven  up  to  1,000 
feet  a  minute ;  while  pumping  engines,  in  which  the  speed  is 
always  very  low,  must  always  be  jacketed,  if  high  duty  is  de- 
manded." 

The  data  and  results  of  more  or  less  complete  and  precise 
trials  of  engines  with  and  without  the  steam-jacket,  as  presented 
in  the  first  paper  above  referred  to,  gave  improved  perform- 
ance, as  produced  by  the  action  of  the  jacket,  ranging  from 
an  insensible  amount  to  above  30^;  the  average  of  about 
100  investigations  giving  the  figure  16fi^,  or,  excluding  those 
representing  exceptional  and  impractical  cases,  in  which 
the  engine  was  operated  purposely  under  conditions  far  re- 
moved from  those  of  daily  practice,  about  20r/.  Later 
experiments  with  locomotives  have  shown  that  it  is  per- 
fectly possible,  as  the  writer  had  anticipated,  to  obtain  work- 
ing conditions  under  which  the  jacket  would  be  simply  a 
perfectly  useless  and  undesirable  accessory  to  the  engine.  The 
information  thus  collated  showed  clearly  that  the  value  of  the 
jacket  was,  as  previously  stated,  greatest  at  low  speeds,  and 
with  simple  engines  of  high  ratio  of  expansion.  But,  curiously 
enough)  the  experiments  of  Donkin  and  of  Kennedy  with  com- 
pound condensing  engines,  at  speeds  of  rotation  ranging  from  95 
to  100  revolutions  a  minute,  gave  some  of  the  highest  figures  for 
gain  in  the  whole  record,  and  the  later  experiments  of  Professor 
Alden,  at  Worcester,  similarly  show  that  it  is  perfectly  possible 
to  secure  gains  of  efficiency  of  very  considerable  magnitude,  and 


*  **  Id  simple  mill  engines/'  is  here  understood. 
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in  handsomely  paying  amount,  on  even  high-speed  engines,  and 
at  approximately  300  revolntions  per  minute.  This  consensus 
of  opinion  would  seem  to  indicate  the  conclusion,  as  derived 
by  experience,  that,  where  the  speed  of  engine  is  not  great,  a 
gain  of  about  IS,'?^,  often  20;^,  may  be  expected  by  the  use  of  the 
jacket  on  simple  engines  using  saturated  or  wet  steam,  and 
of  10;^  to  12;^  on  multiple-cylinder  engines.  In  other  words, 
it  always  pays  to  jacket  such  engines  —  provided  the  jacket 
is  properly  made  and  operated.  Failure  to  gain  sensibly 
in  such  cases  indicates,  not  that  the  jacket  is  intrinsically 
useless,  but  that  an  inefficient  jacket  has  been  applied.  A  gain 
much  less  than  10,^,  for  example,  in  the  common  pumping  engine, 
through  the  action  of  the  jacket,  would  prove,  not  that  jacketing, 
is  a  failure,  but  that  that  particular  jacket  is  defective  and  a 
failure. 

It  is  now  proposed  to  study  the  subject  from  other  points  of 
view. 

The  General  Principles  applying  to  the  case  were  discovered 
to  be  well-recognized  and,  often,  were  very  definitely  enunciated, 
but  by  none  more  concisely  than  by  the  inventor  of  the  steam- 
jacket,  James  Watt.  That  great  genius  discovered  the  source  of 
enormous  wastes  in  the  steam-engine  of  his  time  in  the  condensa- 
tion of  large  quantities  of  steam  by  contact  with  the  cold  internal 
surfaces  of  the  steam-cylinder  at  the  instant  of  opening  of  the 
steam-valve,  and,  in  less  quantity  as  the  piston  moved  on,  up 
to  the  point  of  cut-oflf.  This  waste  has  been  since  made  familiar 
to  modern  engineers  under  the  cognomen  of  "cylinder "  or 
"  initial  condensation,"  and  still  remains  the  usually  most  seri- 
ous of  the  extra  thermodynamic  wastes  of  the  machine.  Watt's 
plan  for  the  removal  of  this  source  of  loss  was,  as  he  stated  it, 
"  to  keep  the  cylinder  as  hot  as  the  steam  that  enters  it."  He 
endeavored  to  reduce  the  activity  of  the  condensing  action  by 
the  adoption  of  the  separate  condenser,  and  to  check  the  extent 
of  that  action,  so  far  as  it  remained,  by  the  use  of  the  •  st^am- 
jacket.  He  employed  non-conducting  coverings  to  protect  the 
cylinder  from  external  loss  of  heat,  and  the  jacket  to  check  in- 
ternal wastes,  and  reduced  the  tendency  to  the  latter  form  of  loss 
by,  as  he  said,  "  suffering  neither  water  nor  other  substances 
colder  than  the  steam  to  enter  or  touch  "  the  internal  cylinder 
walls.  This  enunciation  of  the  principles  dictating  tJie  use  of 
the  jacket,   often  since  overlooked  by  later  writers,   and  in 
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some  instances,  ignored,  doubted,  or  even  disputed,  by  authors 
of  recognized  authority,  stands,  to-day,  as  the  first  and  best 
expression  of  the  facts  and  method  of  jacket-action. 

As  elsewhere  stated  by  the  writer,  also  :  ^ 

"  Combes,  in  papers  presented  to  and  published  by  the  Aca" 
dimie  des  Sciences^  was  probably  the  first  to  introduce  into  the 
theory  of  the  steam-engine  the  consideration  of  that  phenome- 
non discovered  by  Watt,  to  check  the  wasteful  effects  of  which 
the  latter  invented  the  steam-jacket.f  That  author  gradually 
gave  shape  to  his  ideals,  as  time  went  on,  publishing  them  in 
1845,  and,  later,  in  1863-67.  He  says  in  his  first  paper,  just 
mentioned  :  *  The  utility  of  the  jacket,  or,  rather,  that  of  heating 
the  cylinders  of  steam-engines  from  the  outside,  ...  is  ren- 
dered unquestionable,  both  by  direct  experiment  and  by  detailed 
observation  of  the  phenomena  characterizing  the  action  of  steam 
in  the  cylinder,  and  the  logical  discussion  of  these  observations.' 
'  Jackets  have  not  for  their  main  result  the  maintenance  of  the 
temperature  of  the  steam  during  expansion ;  their  use  consists 
in  the  prevention  of  refrigeration  of  the  walls  of  the  cylinder 
while  in  communication  with  the  condenser' — probably  the 
first  exact  statement  of  this  effect  ever  printed.  He  even  antici- 
pates Bankine  and  Clausius  in  one  of  their  most  famous  dis- 
coveries, saying :  *  Iji  vapeur  (TeaUy  A  TeVo/  de  saturation  et  en- 
tierefnerU  seche,  8/f  dilatait  sans  addition  )ii  sonstraciion  dechaleur  ;  et 
nous  avons  montre  que  V expansion  est  alors  anvmpagnee  d*Kne  lifjue" 
faction  partid/e  de  vapeur.  C^est  d  peu  pres  ainsi  que  les  chases 
doivent  se  passer  dans  les  machines  a  vapeur  ordinaires.^  He  then 
goes  on  to  describe  very  clearly  the  pJienomenon  of  *  cylinder 
condensation  ; '  but  in  his  later  works  he  seems  to  have  paid 
less  attention  to  this  action,  and  may  not  have  fully  realized  its 
importance ;  but  his  conception  of  the  processes  involved  in 
such  wastes,  and  in  the  preventive  action  of  the  jacket,  was 
exact  and  well  expressed.     This  is  Carnot's  principle. 

"In  the  once  well-known  experiments  of  M.  Combes  (1843)  a 
Farcot  engine  was  employed  under  a  very  light  load  and  with  a 
very  Iiigh  ratio  of  expansion — Jibout  twenty — the  trials  with  and 
without  steam  in  the  jacket  occupying  three  or  four  working 
days  each.     The  result  was  a  gain  of  36.4;^  by  the  use  of  the 

♦"Authorities  on   tho    Steam-Jacket ; '*   Transactions  American  Society  of 
Mechanical  Engineers,  No.  CC(\^XXXV.,  vol.  xii..  p.  467. 
t  Ccmpie»^endu$,  1848. 
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jacket,  the  steam-consumption  faUing  from  40.40  to  30.15  lbs. 
per  liorse-power  per  Lour." 

According  to  Mr.  Isberwood,  "  There  was  no  trace  of  the 
suggestion  until  the  comparatively  recent  date  of  Beech,  a  dis- 
tinguished engineer  of  the  French  navy,  that  the  surface  lique- 
faction in  cylinders  was  due  to  the  expansion  of  steam,  and  was 
proportional,  otiier  things  equal,  to  the  measure  of  that  expan- 


*  99 

sion. 


M.  Dwelshauvers-Dery  sums  up  the  work  of  the  earlier  conti< 
nental  contributors  to  the  philosophy  of  the  real  steam-engine 
in  a  series  of  papers  published  from  1878  to  1880,*  and  sub- 
stantially concludes  as  follows : 

As  early  as  1843,  Combes,  taking  note  of  the  Watt  phenome- 
non of  internal  condensation  in  the  cylinder  of  the  steam-engine, 
proposed  the  theory  of  its  prevention  by  the  use  of  Watt's 
steam-jacket,  and  indicated  that  the  value  of  the  jacket  was 
mainly  to  be  found  in  its  pi'evention  of  this  condensation  during 
the  period  of  admission.  He  did  not  consider  it  as  useful 
during  the  period  of  expansion.  Paris,  in  1855,  reiterates  the 
views  of  Oombes  and  of  Clark,  who  had,  by  that  time,  published 
his  work  of  earlier  date  (1850-55). 

In  1855,  Him  published  a  complete  study  of  the  action  of  the 
jacket,  taking  a  course  of  investigation  which  was  novel,  and 
previously  unthought  of.  Every  phenomenon  was  carefully  ob- 
served and  exactly  weighed,  and  tlie  laws  manifested  noted, 
before  attempting  their  explanation.  When  he  had  once  proved 
decisively  that  the  walls  of  the  cylinder  were  constantly  active 
as  "  thermal  reservoirs,"  he  proceeded  to  measure  their  effect, 
and  did  so  approximately.  His  method  was  correct,  and  he 
destroyed,  utterly,  the  old  idea  of  the  substantial  non-conduc- 
ti^aty  of  the  interior  of  the  engine.  Accumulating  evidence  and 
facts,  he  gradually,  from  1855  to  1875,  effected  the  complete 
conversion  of  the  scientific  engineers  and  physicists  to  his  views 
and  to  the  truth.  The  final  overthrow  of  the  older  theorv  was 
completed  with  the  close  of  the  memorable  discussion  of  1883, 
in  which  Hallauer  and  Him  and  Zeuner  took  part. 

As  early  as  1851,  Lechatelier,  Petiet,  and  Polonceau  also  in- 
dicated the  method  of  action  of  the  cylinder-walls,  in  the  process 
of  waste  discovered  by  Watt,  much  as  did  Clark  at  the  same 

*  Revue  UnivereeUe  des  Mines;  Uhge,  1878-1882. 
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time  ;  but  did  not  prove  their  views  by  experiment,  as  did  tbe 
latter.  Him  was  the  great  authority  and  discoverer  in  this 
field  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  his  work  remains,  and  will 
always  remain,  a  grand  monument  to  his  intelligence,  his  skill, 
his  zeal,  and  his  genius. 

Perhaps  the  first  writer  to  consider  and  compute  the  effect  of 
the  presence  of  water  in  the  cylinder,  in  the  promotion  of  initial 
condensation,  and  to  show  that  it  had  precisely  the  same,  and 
probably  a  more  active,  influence  on  this  waste  than  even  the 
metal  of  the  cylinder-wall,  was  De  Freminville.*  His  discussion 
is  substantially  as  follows : 

"  Suppose  the  cylinder  to  contain  a  certain  quantity  of  water, 
and  let  us  see  what  occurs  during  a  single  revolution  of.  the 
crank,  neglecting,  for  the  present,  the  influence  of  the  metallic 
interior  surface  of  the  cylinder,  which  we  will  suppose  perfectly 
inert. 

"  Let  n  represent  the  number  of  cubic  inches  of  water  con- 
tained in  the  cylinder  at  the  end  of  the  stroke ; 

"7=  the  temperature  of  that  water,  which  will  evidently  be 
that  of  the  entering  steam ; 

"^  =  the  temperature  of  the  condenser; 

"  H  =  the  total  heat  of  steam. 

"  While  the  cylinder  is  in  communication  with  the  condenser, 
the  mass  of  water  /2,  in  presence  of  a  vapor  of  low  tension  and 
temperature,  commences  boiling,  and  a  quantity  x  is  evaporated, 
leaving  the  water  remaining  at  the  temperature  t'  of  the  con- 
denser ;  this  remaining  mass  being  n  —  x. 

"  Then  we  have  the  equation 

nT  =  {rt  '-x)t'  +  xll\  x  =  n  (^-^)     -     •     (1) 

"  There  then  remains  in  the  cylinder  a  mass  of  water  n  —  x 
at  the  temperature  /,  and  at  that  instant  steam  enters  again; 
coming  in  contact  with  the  comparatively  cold  water,  it  con- 
denses to  a  certain  amount  x\  making  the  temperature  of  the  re- 
sulting mass  n  —  X  -v  X  equal  again  to  1\  and  we  obtain  the 
following  equation  of  the  quantities  of  heat : 

(n  -  X  +  J-')  r  =  {n  -x)i'  -h  xTI;  x'  =  {n  -  x)  ^£-yT  •     (2) 


♦  Caurade  Mctehines  a  Vapeur ;  Paris,  1802,  p.  121. 
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operating  under  customary  conditions,  does  not  weigh  oyer  about 
0.0 1  lb.  per  square  foot,  having  a  thickness  of  about  0.002  inch 
as  an  average  throughout  the  whole  area  affected.  This  gives 
an  obstructive  power,  impeding  the  passage  of  heat  into  and 
out  of  the  metal,  equal  to  that  of  a  film  of  iron  0.02  inch  *in 
thickness.* 

Watt  found,  as  he  had  anticipated,  that  the  quantity  of  heat 
and  steam  required  to  simply  keep  the  surface  as  hot  as  was  the 
steam  about  to  enter  the  cylinder,  was  comparatively  unimpor- 
tant; while  the  quantity  which,  without  this  provision,  was 
condensed,  and  thus  mainly  wasted,  was  very  large.  The  ex- 
penditure of  a  pound  of  steam  in  the  prevention  of  the  wasting 
acting  was  compensated  handsomely  by  the  saving  of  several 
pounds. 

The  Cause  of  this  Waste  and  of  the  effectiveness  of  the 
jacket  being  recognized,  it  is  easy  to  see  what  are  the  general 
principles  governing  the  application  of  the  jacket  and  the 
economies  to  be  effected  by  its  use,  thus : 

(1)  The  less  the  intensity  of  the  condensing  action  in  any 
engine,  the  less  the  need  and  the  opportunity  for  jacketing. 

Where,  as  with  very  low  ratios  of  expansion,  the  range  of 
temperature  through  which  the  steam  expands  is  small,  the  re- 
sultant chilling  action  is  correspondingly  small,  and  the  possi- 
ble gain  by  jacketing  in  proportion.  With  high  speeds  of  rota- 
tion, the  time  permitted  for  cooling  the  cylinder  walls  is  small, 
and  the  same  results  follow.  Where  the  steam  enters  already 
►amply  surcharged  with  heat,  as  when  "superheated,"  the  ini- 
tial waste  is  checked  and  the  jacket  has  no  place  or  purpose. 
The  compound  engine  has  less  to  gain  by  the  use  of  this  acces- 
sory than  the  simple  engine  working  under  similar  conditions 
of  steam-pressure  and  expansion ;  and  the  triple-expansion 
engine,  similarly,  can  gain  less  than  the  compound,  other  things 
equal.  The  "  high-speed  engine  *'  should  be  expected  to  gain 
less  than  the  engine  of  moderate  or  low  speed  of  piston  and 
of  rotation. 

(2)  Intensity  of  condensing  action  being  the  same,  that  en- 
gine which  is  so  designed  as  to  expose  smallest  areas  of  surface 
in  its  cylinder  walls,  during  the  period  of  its  action,  will  have 
highest  economy,  other  things  equal,  and  least  benefit  by  the 
action  of  the  jacket. 

♦  Cotterill,  The  Steam  Enghie,  p.  292. 
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Thus;  long-stroke  engines,  at  any  stated  ratio  of  expansion, 
expose  a  smaller  proportion  of  cylinder  wall  to  the  extreme 
range  of  chilling  action,  and  a  smaller  area  producing  conden- 
sation at  the  point  of  cut-off,  than  short-stroke  machines.  They 
therefore  lose  less  by  initial  condensation  and  gain  less  by 
jacket-action.  That  engine  is  least  wasteful  and  has  minimum 
need  of  jacketing  which,  at  its  ordinary  and  average  ratio  of 
expansion  and  point  of  cut-o£^  has  the  largest  ratio  of  weight 
of  steam  present  to  area  of  inclosing  walls ;  in  other  words, 
the  ratio  of  length  of  stroke  to  diameter  of  cylinder  is,  approxi- 
mately, at  least,  that  of  stroke  to  cut-off,  if  we  neglect  the 
surfaces  of  port  passages.  As  the  latter  form  a  decreasing  pro- 
portion of  the  total  condensing  surface,  this  proportion  becomes 
more  exact.  Where,  as  in  the  best  Corliss  and  other  four- 
valve  constructions,  these  surfaces  and  "  dead  spaces  "  are  small, 
the  statement  is  very  nearly  true ;  but  in  the  single-valve  en- 
gines, with  clearances  often  exceeding  lO-:?^,  the  proportion  of 
stroke  to  diameter  giving  least  wastes  increases. 

This  is  easily  shown,  algebraically,  thus  :  *  The  waste-pro- 
ducing area  is 

S  z=z   -^        +   TTccll; 

Ik 

where  ^,  rf,  Z,  and  V  are  the  cut-off,  diameter,  stroke  of  piston, 
and  volume  of  the  cylinder.     This  becomes  a  maximum  when 

J      "tcV  J      cl 

end  ^ r  -  =  0  ;      a  =      ; 

a  € 

e  being  the  ratio  of  total  surfaces  of  clearance  and  port  "  dead- 
space  "  to  piston  and  head  surfaces  alone,  a  quantity  varying 
from  about  1.1  to  2,  or  even  3,  in  practice,  with,  for  example, 
Corliss  engine  on  the  one  hand,  and  single  three-ported  valves 
on  the  other.     When  e  may  be  taken  as  unity, 

f  i  =  -  ;     I  Tsi  r  <L 
r 


''^  Manual,  vol.  i.,  p.  528. 
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The  best  proportion,  with  small  clearance,  in  the  common  mill 
engine,  with  /*  =  4,  is  a  stroke  equal  to  four  diameters.  In  the  auto- 
matic, with  r  =  3,  three  diameters.  In  multiple-cylinder  engines, 
with  ratios  of  r  =  2  and  r  =  2 J,  the  proportions  demanded  are  still 
further  reduced,  except  as  increased  clearances  tend  to  produce 
the  opposite  result.  But  the  exceedingly  long  strokes  here 
exacted  are  impracticable,  usually ;  and  one  of  the  special 
advantages  of  the  multiple-cylinder  engine  is  found  in  the  fact 
that,  with  equal  clearance  fractions,  it  may  be  given  better  pro- 
portions for  reduction  of  internal  wastes  by  initial  condensa- 
tion. 

The  more  effective  the  jacketing  or  superheating  in  reducing 
the  wastes  by  initial  condensation,  the  less  is  the  designer  con- 
trolled by  these  considerations  in  proportioning  his  cylin- 
ders. 

(3)  The  better  the  quality  of  the  steam,  the  less  the  need  of 
jacketing,  and  the  less  the  gain  to  be  anticipated  by  the  process. 
With  moderately  superheated  steam  initial  condensation  be- 
comes a  comparatively  small  waste,  and  the  surcharge  of  heat 
in  the  entering  fluid  performs  the  office  of  the  jacket,  and  much 
more  effectively,  as  a  rule.  With  dry  steam  the  wastes  are  less 
than  with  wet ;  but  it  would  appear  from  experiment  that  the 
differences  in  value  of  various  qualities  of  wet  steam  may  not 
be  important.  Superheated  steam  is  a  bad  conductor  and  radi- 
ator ;  dry  steam,  though  ever  so  little  above  the  temperature  of 
saturation,  transfers  heat  with  difficulty ;  but  wet  steam  acts 
most  effectively  in  the  production  of  this  form  of  loss,  taking 
up  and  giving  up  heat  with  the  greatest  rapidity.  It  is  of  com- 
paratively lifctle  use  to  supply  steam  only  slightly  wet ;  to  be  of 
real  economical  value  the  process  of  drying  must  result  in  the 
introduction  into  the  cylinder  of  really  dry  steam,  and  if  super- 
heated, though  ever  so  little,  the  gain  may  be  expected  to 
become  very  marked.  Superheating  100''  Fahr.  above  the 
temperature  of  saturation  nearly  extinguishes  initial  condensa- 
tion in  most  cases.  Its  effect  is  more  or  less  satisfactory,  as 
expansion  and  initial  condensation  are  originally  greater  or  less ; 
but  the  extent  demanded  depends  obviously  on  the  amount  of 
waste  to  be  checked. 

(4)  A  secondary  effect  of  steam  jacketing  is  observed  in  its 
evaporation  of  moisture  or  entrained  water  remaining  in  the 
working  charge  after  expansion  begins.     Its   efficiency  is   the 
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higher  as  this  re-evaporation  is  effected  the  more  completely, 
and  as  it  occurs  earlier  in  the  stroke.* 

Maximum  efficiency  is  attained  when  all  heat  supplied  enters 
the  system  at  maximum  temperature,  and  all  rejected  heat  is 
discharged  at  the  minimum  temperature  of  the  cycle.  But  the 
heat  communicated  by  jacket  to  the  working  fluid  is  added  at 
less  than  maximum  temperature,  and  does  less  than  maximum 
thermo-dynamic  work  through  conversion  of  heat  into  the  dy- 
namic form  of  energy.  All  work  performed  by  conversion  of  the 
moisture  of  the  steam  into  vapor,  and  by  its  subsequent  expan- 
sion, is  also  effected  at  less  than  maximum  efficiency.  If  initial 
condensation  is  completely  checked  by  jacket-action,  the  best 
possible  duty  is  attained ;  if,  at  the  commencement  of  the  expan- 
sion period,  moisture  still  remains  in  the  working  charge,  and 
is  evaporated  during  that  period,  the  earlier  this  evaporation 
becomes  complete  the  better  the  performance  of  the  machine. 
If,  finally,  water  remains  unevaporated  at  the  opening  of  the 
exhaust-valve,  and  draws  for  its  latent  heat  upon  the  stored 
heat  in  the  cylinder  walls,  all  heat  thus  abstracted  is  completely 
wasted. 

In  the  unjacketed  cylinder,  the  exhausted  steam  contains  pre- 
cisely the  amount  held  in  suspension  on  entering  the  valve-chest, 
plus  the  condensation  due  wastes  of  heat  by  external  conduction 
and  radiation,  and  plus  that  produced  by  thermo-dynamic  con- 
version of  heat  into  work. 

The  jacket  must  evidently  not  only  keep  the  surfaces  of  the 
cylinder  hot  and  dry,  so  as  to  receive  the  incoming  charge  of 
steam  without  condensing  any  portion  of  it ;  but  it  must,  in 
fact,  also  evaporate  all  of  that  water  of  condensation,  coming  of 
thermo  dynamic  conversion  with  progressive  expansion,  which 
may  happen  to  be  precipitated  upon  those  surfaces  of  the  cylin- 
der wall.  It  by  no  means  follows  that,  as  assumed  in  the 
Bankine  treatment  of  the  jacketed  engine,  all  thermo-dynamic 
condensation  is  checked  and  the  steam  held  in  the  dry  and 
saturated  stiito  througliout  the  expansion  period.  Much  of  this 
water  of  condensation  is  undoubtedly  suspended  in  the  mass  of 
the  working  steam  as  mist,  and  escapes  to  the  condenser  as 
water ;  but  portions  in  contact  with  the  cylinder  wall  must  be 
re-evaporated  if  the  surfaces  are  to  be  held  up  to  the  tempera- 


*  Cotterill  considers  this  the  real  use  of  the  jacket. 
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ture  of  prime  steam,  and  kept  dry.  This  must  be  disposed  of 
by  jacket-lieat  before  the  steam- valve  again  opens ;  as  must  all 
water  lying  in  pools,  in  cavities  in  the  cylinder  port  spaces, 
or  clearances.  Any  water  anywhere  present  in  the  working 
cylinder,  at  entrance  of  the  steam,  must  absorb  so  much  heat  as 
is  needed  to  bring  its  temperature  up  from  that  of  the  conden- 
ser, approximately,  to  that  of  boiler-steam,  nearly.  Having 
eight  times  the  capacity  for  heat  possessed  by  iron,  the  presence 
of  a  very  small  quantity,  comparatively,  may  do  great  harm. 
With  large  total  ratios  of  expansion,  the  water  of  thermo- 
dynamic condensation  may  prove  a  sensible  burden  upon  the 
jacket,  and  apparently  slight  defects  in  design  may  permit  still 
heavier  taxation  by  causing  settlement  of  water  in  the  cylinder 
spaces. 

The  action  of  the  jacket  being  one  of  preparation  of  the  cylin- 
der walls,  during  the  expansion  and  exhaust  periods,  for  the 
reception  of  the  succeeding  charge  of  working  steam,  it  is  seen 
that  the  jacket  may  be  effective,  even  though  not  transferring 
heat  through  the  cylinder  wall  during  the  period  of  introduction  * 
In  other  words,  it  may  be  advantageous,  but  certainly  is  not 
essential,  that  the  pressure  and  temperature  of  the  steam  in  the 
jacket  should  be  higher  than  in  the  cylinder  before  the  close  of 
the  cut-off  valve.  The  one  essential  need  is  that  the  heat 
transferred  from  the  jacket  shall  be  suflBcient  to  insure  dryness 
and  maximum  temperature  of  the  cylinder  wall  in  advance  of 
the  entrance  of  the  charge.  Transferring  less  heat,  the  jacket 
is  ineflBcient ;  transferring  more,  it  is  needlessly  wasteful.  If 
higher  pressure  will,  in  any  given  case,  insure  the  proper  heat- 
ing of  the  surfaces,  without  an  excess  productive  of  unnecessary 
waste  during  the  exhaust  period,  it  will  prove  advantageous ; 
otherwise  not.  In  fact,  could  the  jacket  be  made  or  applied  in 
such  manner  that  its  action  could  be  suspended  from  the  in- 
stant of  closure  of  the  cut-off  valve  to  the  end  of  the  exhaust 
period,  and  then  made  instantly  to  bring  up  the  temperature 
of  the  cylinder  wall  to  that  of  boiler-steam,  its  function 
would  be  fulfilled  with  ideal  perfection.  As  it  is,  its  work  must 
be  performed  during  the  periods  of  expansion  and  exhaust. 

It  is  clear  that  each  pound  of  steam  condensed  in  the  cylinder 


*  As  the  writer  has  sometimes  stated  it,  the  task  of  the  jacket  is  simply  that 
of  mointaiDing  the  temperature  of  the  cjliDder  wall. 
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is  twice  evaporated ;  once  in  the  boiler,  once  in  the  engine ; 
but  each  pound  condensed  in  the  jacket  is  but  ones  evaporated — 
in  the  boiler. 

The  condensation  by  action  of  the  cylinder  walls  does  not  affect 
the  quality  of  steam  finally  discharged  into  the  condenser.  All 
steam  thus  condensed  is  re-evaporated  by  abstraction  from  the 
surfaces  of  the  cylinder  of  all  the  heat  stored  in  them  during 
the  period  of  initial  condensation. 

In  the  jacketed  cylinder,  the  water  converted  into  steam  in 
the  cycle  may  exceed  the  quantity  condensed  at  entrance  if  tho 
charge  be  then  wet,  and  the  jacket  may  thus  produce,  during 
the  later  part  of  the  expansion  and  the  whole  of  the  exhaust 
period,  waste  otherwise  not  liable  to  take  place.  This  waste 
will  be  measured  by  the  excess  of  water  re-evaporated  over 
weight  of  steam  initially  condensed.  It  may  be  readily  im- 
agined that  there  is  a  possibility  of  the  jacket  proving,  under 
some  such  special  conditions,  a  wasteful,  rather  than  an  eco- 
nomical, adjunct  to  the  steam-engine.  Its  final  efficiency  and 
that  of  the  engine  will  depend  largely  upon  the  completeness 
and  the  promptness  with  which  its  work  is  performed  in  holding 
up  the  temperature  of  the  surfaces  in  contact  with  steam  at  cut- 
off to  the  temperature  of  prime  steam,  and  in  drying  them  off, 
if  wet  at  the  beginning  of  expansion. 

(5)  The  value  of  the  steam-jacket  depends  upon'  its  location 
or  distribution  over  the  cylinder  walls,  and  upon  the  ease  with 
which  heat  can  pass  from  jacket  to  cylinder  during  the  period 
of  introduction  of  the  charge. 

Jacketing  the  heads,  the  piston,  and  the  surfaces  of  the  cylin- 
der up  to  the  point  of  designed  cut-off,  obviously  may  be  ex- 
pected to  give  best  disposition  of  jacket  and  best  action. 
Jacketing  the  body  of  cylinder  between  the  two  points  of  cut- 
off of  opposite  ends,  is  as  obviously  comparatively  useless.  By 
jacketing  is,  of  course,  meant  effective  jacketing.  Piston  jackets 
have  rarely  proved  effective,  and  the  jackets  on  many  engines 
are  inefficient  throughout ;  probably  the  failure  to  distinguish 
between  the  uselessness  of  all  useless  jackets,  and  the  useless- 
ness  of  some  well-made  jackets,  may  have  had  much  to  do  with 
the  prevalent  prejudice  against  their  proper  employment. 
Many  jackets  fail  to  do  effective  work  throuji^h  defects  of  design, 
construction,  or,  more  usually,  of  operation,  and  these  cases 
have  done  much  to  discourage  the  use  of  that  appurtenance.    If 
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jacketing  is  to  be  adopted  at  all,  it  is  evident  that  the  heads 
and  port-spaces  are  the  most  essential  areas  to  be  covered  by 
the  jacket.  Pistons  are  so  difficult  to  jacket,  and,  especially,  to 
thoroughly  drain  their  jackets,  that  few  designers  would  attempt 
to  thus  cover  them ;  although  the  importance  of  their  surfaces 
as  condensing  areas,  and  the  need  of  jacketing  them,  may  be 
seen  to  be  quite  as  great  as  with  the  cylinder  heads.  The  greater 
the  diameter  of  piston  in  proportion  to  stroke,  the  greater  the 
importance  of  jacketing  heads  as  compared  with  covering  the 
sides  of  the  cylinder  with  the,jacket. 

A  correctly  located  jacket  may  be  ineffective  in  consequence 
of  the  difficulty  of  passing  heat  from  it  into  the  cylinder 
promptly  and  in  ample  amount.  Thick  walls,  the  presence  of 
core-sand  or  other  non-conducting  obstruction,  defective  drain- 
age, the  presence  of  air  in  the  jacket,  all  these  are  ways  in 
which  the  best  arranged  jackets,  in  all  other  respects,  may  be 
made  comparatively,  if  not  absolutely,  useless ;  and  such  defects 
have  done  much  to  bring  steam-jackets  into  discredit  where, 
otherwise,  they  might  have  greatly  improved  the  economic  per- 
formance of  the  engine.  Instead  of  seeking  the  reason  of  the 
apparent  failure  of  the  jacket,  it  has  often  happened  that  the 
observer  condemns  jacketing,  off-hand,  rather  than  the  defective 
jacket. 

It  is  now  well  ascertained  that  smoothly  finishing  tho  cylinder 
heads  and  the  faces  of  the  piston,  and  even  polishing  them,  may 
prove  handsomely  remunerative  by  checking  these  internal  ther- 
mal wastes.  This  probably  occurs  both  by  reducing  the  heat- 
absorbing  power  of  the  otherwise  rough  surfaces  of  the  cast- 
ings, and  by  making  it  easier  for  the  jacket  to  hold  up  tlieir 
temperature  to  a  maximum.  A  rough-cast  surface  may  have 
much  greater  active  area  than  if  smooth ;  every  asperity  adding 
surface  area.* 

As  the  writer  has  remarked  elsewhere  :  f  "  A  well-polished 
internal  surface,  especially  if  bathed  in  oil,  is  hardly  less  effect- 
ive in  reducing  wastes  than  is  well-dried  steam." 

(6)  The  gain  by  a  good  jacket  depends  upon  the  quantity  of 
steam  acted  upon  and  the  time  of  action. 

The  less  the  quantity  of  steam  in  the  charge,  other  things 


*  Transactions  JmL  Natal  Architects,  1894,  D.  Croll. 

t  Manual  of  the  Steam  Enginey  New  York,  1891  ;  Vol.  I.,  p.  537. 
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equal,  the  more  effective  the  jacket  in  drying  it,  and  keeping  it 
and  the  cylinder  walls  in  contact  with  it  dry.  In  other  words, 
the  greater  the  ratio  of  expansion  the  more  useful  the  jacket — a 
well-known  fact  of  experience.  The  more  time  allowed  for  its 
action,  the  more  complete  is  that  action.  In  other  words,  low- 
speed  engines  derive  more  benefit  from  the  jacket  than  high- 
speed; which  is  another  familiar  fact  in  every-day  expe- 
rience. 

The  time  of  action,  it  should  be  noted,  is  not  that  of  entrance 
of  the  steam  into  the  cylinder ;  it  is  that  allowed  for  the  prelim- 
inary drying  of  the  internal  surfaces  of  the  cylinder  and  warm- 
ing them  up  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  temperature  of  the 
prime  steam,  in  order  that,  when  steam  does  enter,  it  shall  find 
those  surfaces  hot  and  not  condense  upon  them.  As  in  the  pro- 
duction of  internal  wastes,  their  amelioration  is  a  function,  not 
of  time  measured  from  the  beginning  of  stroke  to  point  of  cut-off, 
but  of  time  elapsing  from  cut-off  to  the  beginning  of  the  follow- 
ing forward  stroke.  The  most  serious  refrigeration,  during  this 
period,  probably  occurs  during  the  exhaust  stroke.  The  work 
of  the  jacket  is  that  of  prevention,  not  of  remedy ;  of  prepara- 
tion, not  of  restoration  of  the  conditions  favoring  economy. 

(7)  A  good  jacket  involves  provision  for  free  introduction  of 
steam  into  the  jacket-space,  perfectly  free  and  thoroughly  com- 
plete drainage  of  the  condensed  water  back  into  tlie  boiler,  and 
the  most  rapid  possible  flow  of  heat  from  jacket  to  working 
steam. 

Defective  steam-supply,  and,  oftener,  ineffective  drainage,  have 
probably  been  the  most  usual  causes  of  the  inefficiency  of  other- 
wise well-located  and  desirable  jackets.  Entrapped  air  has 
sometimes  been  responsible  for  the  condemnation  of  a  jacket. 
Wasting  steam  from  jacket  traps  or  loss  of  the  water  of  conden- 
sation— a  very  considerable  item,  if  the  jacket  is  doing  good 
work — sometimes  accounts  for  an  undeserved  reputation  for 
uneconomic  action.  Free  supply  of  heat  from  jacket  to  steam  is 
effected  by  using  a  thin  intermediate  wall  of  good  conducting 
material — wrought  iron  and,  more  usually,  steel  being  generally 
used  for  this  reason  in  preference  to  cast  iron — and  by  securing 
an  ample  temperature-head  between  the  two. masses  of  steam. 
With  wet  steam,  the  waste  during  exhaust  may  exaggerate  loss 
more  than  the  gain  by  the  jacket  during  the  remainder  of  the 
cycle  reduces  it,  in  some  cases ;  in  which  event  the  above  state- 
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ment  becomes  subject  to  reservation.  But  the  use  of  wet  steam 
is  inexcusable,  in  most  instances,  and  the  jacket  cannot  be  con- 
demned on  that  account. 

The  general  principles  above  enunciated  are  sufficiently  obvi- 
ous, once  the  purpose  and  method  of  action  of  the  steam-jacket 
are  fully  recognized ;  but  the  limitations  of  its  action  still  remain 
somewhat  obscure,  {ind  it  is  still  uncertain,  in  many  cases,  what 
construction  of  jacket,  if  any,  should  be  adopted,  and  how  much 
advantage  may  be  fairly  expected  to  result  from  its  operation. 
General  experience  has  thrown  much  light  upon  the  subject, 
and  we  know  well,  in  most  cases,  what  to  anticipate ;  but  while 
we  find  that  it  may,  with  simple  engines,  with  high  ratios  of 
expansion,  give  large  gains,  we  also  know  that  it  gives  compara- 
tively little  advantage  in  multiple-cylinder  engines,  and  that, 
especially  when  the  speed  of  the  engine  is  high,  in  both  cases, 
the  gain  by  its  use  is  comparatively  small.  But  it  still  remains 
to  be  ascertained  where,  in  doubtful  cases,  the  line  shall  be 
drawn  between  the  paying  and  non-paying  use  of  the  jacket,  the 
point  at  which  the  costs  of  its  adoption  are  such  as  to  cause  it 
to  fail  to  pay  fair  returns  on  that  small  investment.  It  can  be 
seen,  however,  that  a  very  small  percentage  of  increased  econ- 
omy, only,  is  required  to  make  it  pay  welL 

The  Action  of  the  Jacket,  in  detail,*  is  probably  not  compli- 
cated ;  but  it  is  obscure  because  of  the  facts  that  it  is  so  far  out 
of  reach  of  the  investigator  that  the  variations  of  temperature 
and  of  heat  storage  and  transfer  affect  variable  quantities  of 
metal  and  fluid  which  the  engineer  cannot  easily  measure,  and 
are  subject  to  intricate  and  uncertain  physical  changes  of  con- 
dition and  quality  of  the  mixture  of  steam  and  water,  or  possi- 
bly, at  times,  of  dry  and  superheated  steam,  similarly  difficult 
of  determination. 

(1)  Jacket  and  cylinder  receive  gaseous  steain  ^  i.e.^  the  fluid  is 
highly  superheated  and  behaves  like  a  gas. 

In  this  case  the  action  of  the  jacket  tends  to  keep  the  inner 
walls  of  the  cylinder  up  to  its  own  temperature.  Assume  this 
possible.  The  gaseous  steam  enters  the  cylinder  at  maximum 
temperature,  expands,  doing  work,  constantly  losing  both  heat 
and  temperature,  down  to  a  minimum,  at  exhaust,  and  is  finally 
discharged,  it  may  be  assumed,  dry  but  saturated.     Each  enter- 

♦  From  Manual  of  the  Steam-Engine,  §  158,  p.  627. 
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as  heat ;  and  the  proportion  of  these  two  quantities— the  partial 
waste  by  inefficient  transformation  and  the  pure  waste — is  de- 
termined both  by  the  extent  to  which  expansion  is  carried  and 
by  the  quality  of  the  working  fluid. 

If  the  steam  be  dry,  or  nearly  so,  at  the  close  of  the  first 
period,  and  if  the  second,  the  expansion  period,  is  sufficiently 
prolonged,  the  action  of  the  jacket  and  the  heat-storing  property 
of  the  metal  of  the  cylinder  promptly  results  in  superheating 
the  expanding  steam  and  so  checking  further  waste  of  heat  from 
jacket  and  from  cylinder  walls  during  the  terminal  period  of 
expansion  and  during  the  exhaust,  and  thus  allows  the  jacket  to 
rais6  the  temperature  of  the  cylinder  promptly  and  fully  to  that 
of  the  entering  steam.  This  being  accomplished,  initial  conden- 
sation is,  in  turn,  reduced  to  an  unimportant  quantity ;  the  total 
waste  is  mainly  jacket- waste,  and  is  a  minimum. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  amount  of  water  produced,  either 
by  initial  condensation  or  by  the  work  of  expansion,  or  both,  is 
so  great  that  it  cannot  be  all  re-evaporated  early  in  the  stroke, 
and  if  the  cooling  of  the  cylinder  walls  is  thus  continued,  the 
jacket- waste  becomes  increased,  the  waste  which  it  is  intended 
to  check  may  remain  serious,  and  the  result  may  be  a  consider- 
able net  loss,  and  but  little  or  no  advantage  from  the  jacket. 

This  must  be  the  result,  probably,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent, 
whenever  the  drying  of  the  cylinder  and  steam  is  not  nearly  or 
quite  completed  at  the  opening  of  the  exhaust-valve,  as  when 
the  jacket  is  defective  or  the  steam  too  wet.  It  would  seem 
possible  that  intermediate  conditions  might  prove  to  be  those 
of  best  jacket-action. 

The  process  is  here,  probably,  one  in  which  the  first  effect  of 
the  jacket,  during  expansion,  is  to  dry  the  steam,  which  contains 
always,  if  not  superheated,  suspended  within  its  mass  more  or 
less  of  the  water  of  initial  condensation ;  next,  the  checking  of 
condensation  due  to  the  work  of  expansion ;  and,  finally,  the 
superheating  of  the  steam,  if  the  earlier  stages  are  completed 
early  enough,  and  existing  conditions  permit.  The  first  portion 
of  this  process  gives  a  gain  of  work  by  adding  steam  to  that 
existing,  as  such,  at  the  beginning  of  expansion  ;  the  latter  por- 
tion by  giving  the  steam  larger  work-power. 

During  the  exhaust  period  there  is  a  pure  waste  of  heat,  with 
a  compensating  gain  by  drying  and  heating  the  interior  surfaces 
of  the  cylinder  preparatory  to  the  entrance  of  the  next  charge 
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of  steam.  Compression  has  a  similar  effect,  as  a  result  of  the 
conversion  of  the  work  of  compression  into  heat. 

(3)  TVet  sf'am  is  supplied.  In  this  case,  the  jacket,  on  its  side, 
acts  precisely  as  before.  The  water  in  the  steam  in  the  jacket 
drains  out  or  is  trapped  off,  and  is  returned  to  the  boiler,  leaving 
the  steam  practically  dry,  as  before.  But  the  interior  of  the 
engine  is  placed  under  quite  different  conditions. 

In  addition  to  the  heat  demanded  of  the  jacket  to  keep  the 
working  steam  dry,  and  to  first  dry  off  and  then  warm  up  the 
interior  surfaces  of  the  cylinder,  a  quantity  of  heat  which, 
within  limits,  will  bo  larger  as  the  steam  is  initially  wetter,  and 
which  may  be  often  very  great,  is  drawn  from  the  metal  and 
from  the  jacket,  throughout  substantially  the  whole  cycle,  to 
evaporate  all  or  a  part  of  the  entrained  water,  and  to  then^  if 
possible,  dry  off  the  metal  and  to  heat  it  up  again  to  the  maxi- 
mum temperature.  Not  only  is  this  amount  of  heat  increased 
with  increase  in  quantity  of  water  entering  with  the  steam,  but 
the  proportion  of  heat  drained  off  wastefuUy  in  the  terminal 
portion  of  the  expansion,  and  throughout  the  exhaust  period, 
is  increased  as  the  quantity  of  water  to  be  evaporated  is  greater  ; 
so  that  it  may  readily  be  believed  that  the  interior  of  the  cylin- 
der, drenched  and  flooded  with  water  at  the  opening  of  the 
steam-valve,  may  continue  to  act  as  a  waste-producing  boiler 
quite  through  the  cycle,  thus  causing  great  loss  during  the 
exhaust  period ;  when,  the  difference  of  temperature  being  a 
maximum,  the  heat  which  the  jacket  is  capable  of  thus  wasting 
becomes  itself  a  maximum,  and  both  absolutely  and  relatively 
large. 

If  the  water  of  initial  condensation  is  not,  in  any  instance, 
all  re-evaporated  during  the  expansion  period,  it  will  be  re-con- 
verted into  steam  during  the  exhaust  period. 

It  is  thus  obvious  that  the  quality  of  the  boiler-steam  is 
important;  and  it  may  be  seen  that  dry  steam  is  an  element 
of  successful  action  of  the  jacket.  It  is  as  unquestionably  the 
fact  that  dry  steam  is  essential  to  the  best  action  of  the  jacket, 
as  that  superheated  steam  may  render  the  jacket  unnecessary 
and  useless. 

General  Experience,  at  the  moment,  is  our  only  reliable 
source  of  information,  and  the  designer  must  content  himself 
with  the  best  study  that  the  records  permit,  as  a  means  of  deter- 
mining whether  he  should,  in  any  proposed  design,  make  use  of 
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this  aocessory.  With  slow*speed  engines,  as  most  steam  pump- 
ing engines,  he  will  never  hesitate,  probably ;  with  mill  engines, 
also,  of  moderate  speed,  whether  in  either  type,  simple  or  mul- 
tiple expansion,  he  will  rarely  question  the  desirability  of  jack- 
eting, as  seen  from  the  standpoint  of  finance.  In  the  case  of 
high-speed  engines  of  any  class,  simple  or  multiple,  he  may 
often  be  unable  to  decide  where  the  value  of  this  expedient 
for  increasing  efficiency  becomes  insensible,  and,  doubting, 
will  usually,  probably,  decline  to  use  it,  on  the  ground  of  first 
cost,  complication,  and  possible  increased  expense  for  mainte- 
nance. 

Watt  supplies  the  first  essential  fact,  in  a  statement  already 
quoted  in  the  preceding  paper  by  the  vrriter  on  this  subject. 
The  quotation  will  bear  repetition. 

He  says,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Small,  as  early  as  in  1769 : 

"I  have  misimproved  the  cylinder  by  making  the  bottom  of 
oast  iron,  which  .  .  .  does  not  communicate  heat  fast 
enough  to  evaporate  the  water  left  in  the  cylinder  the  first  stroke, 
without  being  considerably  cooled  by  it,  and  consequently  con- 
densing as  much  the  next.  I  have  also  done  wrong  in  removing 
the  outer  cylinder,  which  kept  the  inner  one  always  surrounded 
by  steam,  ready  to  supply  any  loss  of  heat  that  might  happen 
by  evaporation  from  the  inside  surface." 

He  proceeded  to  correct  these  mistakes,  and  later,  writing  to 
Dr.  Roebuck  (1769),  he  explains  his  ideas  more  fully.  He 
says : 

"  At  first,  when  the  cylinder  is  cold,  there  is  a  small  quantity 
of  water  left  in  the  cylinder.  Immediately  on  producing  the 
vacuum  the  water  is  converted  into  steam,  and  thereby  cools  the 
cylinder  considerably.  Now,  if  there  is  an  external  cylinder,  and 
the  bottom  of  the  internal  one  is  thin,  the  steam  on  the  outside 
will  warm  it  again  instantly,  and  no  steam  will  be  condensed  the 
next  time.     (This  was  the  case  in  my  last  model.) " 

In  giving  an  account  of  his  experience,  he  says:  "When  we 
tried  to  ^  lay  aside  the  jacket  we  had  no  reason  to  applaud  our 
economy,  for  the  consumption  of  fuel  was  considerably  greater."* 


*  Robert  Stuart  8ny« :  **  It  is  admitted  that  Watt  bad  an  engine  at  Soho,  nct- 
iDg  on  the  expansive  principle,  aa  early  as  1776.  In  1778  he  erected  another  on 
the  same  construction,  to  pump  water  for  a  public  company  in  London  ;  »m\ 
although  another  mechanic,  three  years  after  this  later  machine  was  in  operation, 
took  out  a  patent  for  a  similar  contrivance,  we  will  describe  it  as  an  invention 
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The  testimony,  supplied  in  ample  amount  in  the  same  paper, 
shows  beyond  shadow  of  doubt,  and  the  fact  is  now  never  dis- 
puted by  engineers  familiar  with  the  subject,  that  the  steam- 
jacket,  in  the  engines  standard  until  recently,  with  moderate 
piston  speeds  and  with  ratios  of  expansion  ranging  from  six  up- 
ward, whether  simple  or  compound,  produced  a  decided  benefit, 
in  the  best  examples  amounting  to  15;^  to  20;^  in  simple  engioes, 
and  to  10,1  to  12,"^  in  compounds.  In  European  practice,  the  use 
of  the  steam-jacket  on  such  engines,  where  economy  of  steam 
and  fuel  is  sought  by  good  designers  and  constructors,  is  almost 
universaL  In  the  United  States,  where  condensation  is  less 
common,  and  lower  expansions  prevail,  with,  usually,  higher 
piston  speeds,  the  facts  of  the  case  are  less  familiar  as  matters 
of  experience.  In  special  cases,  gains  of  25,  30,  and  even  35%  or 
more  are  recorded,  where  the  ratios  of  expansion  are  exception- 
ally great,  and  the  working  conditions  unusually  favorable  to 
the  introduction  of  jacket-action. 

A  good  jacket-action  is  even  found  to  be  obtainable  at  high 
speeds.  Thus,  one  case  is  reported  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Franklin  Institute  of  1859,  quoted  by  the  committee  of  the  Brit- 
ish Institution  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  in  which  a  gain  of  ^3% 
was  attained  at  a  speed  of  203  revolutions  a  minute.*  Brodie's 
experiments  give  an  average  gain  of  13.5;^,  at  speeds  ranging 
from  92  to  102  revolutions  a  minute.*  Kennedy  (1889)  reports 
an  average  of  22^,  at  speeds  of  96  to  101  revolutions.*  Brodie's 
point  of  cut-oflf  was  about  one-third ;  Kennedy's  averaged  about 
one^ighth.  The  latter  attained  above  35^  at  9  and  11  expansions. 
But  the  most  remarkable  instance  of  successful  jacketing  at  high 
speed  is  found  in  the  engine  of  Professor  Alden,  at  Worcester,  in 
which,  at  290  revolutions  per  minute,  a  gain  of  about  15'*  is  ob- 
tained by  the  use  of  this  simple  device ;  the  jacket  demanding 
about  1%  of  the  steam  supplied.  The  steam  used  in  the  jacket 
is  thus  twice  as  efficient  as  that  employed  in  the  cylinder.  Mr. 
Bird's  analysis  of  the  action  of  the  jacket  for  this  case,  by  the 
system  of  investigation,  shows  that  the  cvcle  is  made  more 


worthy  of  Watt'a  geniu",  and  whicli  only  bis  wonderful  skill  could  have  called 
80  perfectly  into  existence.**  This  invention  was  described  in  the  famous  patent 
of  1769.  The  above  facts  have  sometimes  been  denied,  but  even  the  Newcomen 
engine,  in  working  properly,  must  cot  off  steam  l>efore  the  end  of  the  stroke.  The 
higher  speeds  and  pressures  of  Watt's  engine  rendered  this  still  more  imperative. 
*"  Authorities  on  the  Steam-Jackets,"  Appendix ;  Iramactiom  A*  8.  Jf.  E,, 
Vol.  Xir.,  p.  5()0. 
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nearly  adiabatic  in  its  expansion  period,  the  initial  condensation 
is  greatly  reduced,  the  drying  of  the  cylinder  by  re-evaporation 
commencing  earlier,  and  the  exhaust  waste  is  decreased.^  These 
results  are  the  more  instructive  for  the  fact  that  that  engine  was 
of  but  10  H.  P.,  and  compound. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  efficiency  of  the  jacket  depends  upon 
the  quantity  of  heat  it  can  transfer  and  steam  it  can  condense 
per  unit  of  area  of  its  useful  surface.  Bestriction  of  steam 
consumption  in  the  jacket  is  only  desirable  by  restriction  of 
the  area  of  wasting  surfaces  which  it  should  cover,  as  by  re- 
ducing the  areas  of  cylinder  walls  in  the  clearances  and  port- 
spaces.  Small  gain  by  the  use  of  the  jacket,  in  cases  where 
the  consumption  of  steam  by  the  jacket  is  also  small,  may  al- 
ways be  taken  dk^^  prima  facie  evidence  of  defective  jacketing,  or 
of  the  use  of  the  jacket  where  other  special  methods  of  eflfecting 
economy  have  made  the  jacket  superfluous.  This  is  particu- 
larly the  fact  where  the  expenditure  of  heat  and  of  steam  in 
the  jacket  is  less  than  the  reduction  of  wastes,  or  where,  as 
sometimes  is  the  fact,  the  consumption  of  steam  in  the  jackets 
accounts  for  but  little  more  than  the  waste  by  external  losses 
of  heat.  The  case  of  the  often-quoted  Pawtucket  pumping 
engine,  in  which  an  expenditure  of  5^  in  the  jackets  only  gave 
a  net  gain  of  3;^,  under  conditions  almost  invariably  resulting  in 
very  marked  economy  by  its  use,  is  no  evidence  of  the  useless - 
ness  of  jackets,  but  simply  proves  that  jacket  to  be,  for  some 
reason  to  be  yet  ascertained,  comparatively  useless.  It  evidently 
supplies  little  more  than  the  heat  demanded  for  external  wastes, 
and  gives  but  very  little  to  the  working  steam.  The  correct 
deduction  from  that  case  is  that  the  reduction  of  external  wastes, 
of  heat  to  zero,  in  their  action  on  the  working  charge  may  cause 
sensible  economy,  by  ameliorating  the  tendency  to  initial  con- 
densation, coming  of  that  method  of  cooling  of  the  working 
cylinder.  It  shows  the  importance  of  carefully  covering  the 
exterior  of  the  engine  with  good  non-conductors,  to  avoid  that 
exaggeration  of  the  wastes  by  initial  condensation  which  is  con- 
sequent upon  external  cooling.  The  equally  obvious  deduction 
from  general  experience  in  the  use  of  jackets  is  that,  with  the 
exception  of  the  so-called  high-speed  engines  and  those  multiple- 
cylinder  engines  in  which  all  recognized  elements  of  highest 

*  **  Effect  of  Steam^acket  on  Cylinder  Condenaation  ;"  TraiM.  Am.  8oc.  M.  E., 
Vol.  XII..  1891,  No.  CCCCLIII. 
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efficiency  make  the  jacket  superfluoiifl,  its  use  may  be  expected 
to  effect  gains  which  will  always  more  than  compensate  their 
costs,  and  usually  may  yield  large  returns  upon  the  expenditures 
incurred,  directly  and  indirectly,  in  the  introduction  of  that 
element  of  the  machine.  Failure  to  secure  such  returns  proves, 
as  has  just  been  stated,  not  the  inefficiency  of  jacketing,  but  the 
inefficiency  of  the  particular  jacket  thus  failing  to  do  the  work 
assigned  it. 

The  indications  from  general  experience  would  seem  to  be 
that  the  jacket,  when  working  effectively,  ought  to  exhibit 
maximum  economic  result  when  it  reduces  the  internal  wastes 
of  the  engine  to  about  one-half  their  amount  in  the  same  engine, 
unjacketed.  In  so  far  as  the  jacket  fails  of  this  activity  it  may 
be  pronounced  defective  ;  more  than  this  seems  more  thun  can 
be  expected  of  it,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  cases  have  been 
sometimes  reported  in  which  it  has  been  stated  that  initial  con- 
densation has  been  entirely  prevented. .  Mr.  Isherwood  thinks 
that  it  can  be  shown  that  this  limit  of  maximum  action  can 
be  deduced  by  rational  investigation ;  but  of  this  there  may  be 
some  doubt.*  In  his  view,  however,  this  "percentage  is  at 
once  the  measure  and  the  limit  of  its  economic  effect.' 

Experience  shows  the  jacket  to  have  some  advantages  apart 
from  its  thermal  action  upon  the  cycle  of  tlie  engine,  and  inci- 
dental to  its  construction  and  operation.  It  j)ermits  tlie  gradual 
heating  up  of  the  engine,  preliminarily  to  starting,  and  thus 
enables  the  engine  driver  to  evade  those  risks  which  come  of 
sudden  and  irregular  heating  of  large  masses  of  cast  iron,  and 
those  due  to  the  formation  of  masses  of  water  in  the  cylinder  at 
the  entrance  of  hot  steam  into  a  cold  metallic  chamber,  and 
which  have  been  known  to  produce  bad  accidents  when  not 
very  skillfully  dealt  with. 

In  the  Wortliington  type  of  direct-acting  pumping  engine, 
this  fact  gives  a  special  advantage  when  the  jacket  is  use<l,  in 
permitting  the  completion  of  the  stroke  at  higher  pressure  than 
otherwise,  and  giving  steady  motion  of  engine.  The  uniform 
temperature  insured  by  the  jacrket  keeps  the  cylinder  in  correct 
form,  and  prevents  that  waste  of  power  and  wear  of  cylinder 
sometimes  attributable  to  the  well-established  fact  that  its  bore 


^7%e  S^amJiteki't,   its   Genesis,  its  Purpose,  etc.:  B,  F.   Isherwood,  Chief 
Engineer  U.  S.  N.,  Enginoeriug  Cong.,  Chicago,  1893;  pp.  40-48. 
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may  be,  when  in  operation  unjacketed,  smaller  at  the  middle 
than  at  either  end;  the  mean  temperature  being  necessarily 
higher  at  the  ends  than  at  the  middle,  and  this  difference 
becoming  very  sensible  with  large  ratios  of  expansion  in  a 
single  cylinder. 

Experience,  on  the  other  hand,  also  shows  that  the  jacket  may 
have  serious  disadvantages  incidental  to  construction  and  use ; 
although  they  commonly  come  of  defective  original  design  or 
construction,  and  are  not,  as  a  rule,  necessarily  inherent  in  the 
system  of  application  of  steam-jackets.  If  not  properly  connected 
with  the  body  of  the  cylinder,  or  if  made  by  the  introduction  of 
a  "liner"  into  the  cylinder,  leaks  may  occur  of  sensible,  or  even 
of  serious,  amount,  and  the  value  of  the  jacket  may  be  thus 
made  a  large  negative  quantity.  Core-sand  left  in  the  spaces 
which  should  be  filled  with  steam,  or  covering  the  surfaces  of 
the  cylinder  walls,  where  they  should  be  of  the  highest  possible 
heat-conducting  power ;  entrapped  air,  taking  the  place  of  the 
steam;  ineffective  drainage,  filling  those  spaces  with  water; 
shrinkage  stresses,  liable  at  any  time  to  produce  fracture  by  the 
irregular  changes  of  form  of  the  complicated  mass ;  any  one  of 
many  possible  defects  of  design,  construction,  and  manipulation 
may  be  responsible  for  disappointments  in  the  use  of  the  jacket, 
and  for  frequent  unsatisfactory  reports  in  regard  to  its  economic 
effect.  The  final  result  of  experience  to  date  may  be  summed  up 
in  the  statement  that  when  a  jacket  is  properly  designed,  con- 
structed, and  attached,  and  when  it  is  properly  manipulated,  it 
may  always  be  expected  to  give  good  economic  results  in  simple 
engines,  and  large  returns  on  the  investment,  with  all  classes 
except  possibly  the  high-speed  engines.  In  exceptional  cases, 
however,  good  results  have  been  obtained  and  handsome  returns, 
with  speeds  as  high  as  200  revolutions  and  upward  per  minute. 
It  still  remains  a  question  whether  the  unsatisfactory  reports 
from  its  action  on  fast-running  engines  may  not  be  attributable 
to  defects  in  jacketing  rather  than  to  limitation  of  tlie  system  to 
slow  engines.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  the  case  of  multiple- 
cylinder  engines,  which  have  often  exhibited  excellent  results, 
although  both  the  high-speed  and  the  compounded  engines  are 
obviously  less  promising  of  gain  than  other  types  of  engine. 
Where  superheated  steam  is  employed  it;  is  probable  that  no 
advantage  will  be  found  economically  in  the  application  of  the 
jacket. 
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Wherever  applied,  it  is  evident  that  it  is  very  desirable  that 
the  engine  should  be  supplied  with  dry  steam  in  order  that  the 
work  of  the  jacket  may  be  made  a  minimum  ;  that  heads  as  well 
as,  or  in  preference  to,  sides  should  be  covered ;  that  clearances 
and  port-passages  should  be  made  the  smallest  possible;  and 
that  it  should  be  at  all  times  possible  to  see  that  the  jacket  is 
in  action,  and  in  active  operation  as  well.  Correct  design,  con- 
struction, and  operation  will  usually  insure  a  very  large  and 
satisfactory  return  for  all  costs  and  time  and  thought  expended 
in  insuriug  its  effective  use. 

The  Thermo-ditjamic  Tpieory  of  the  Jacketed  Engine,  as 
customarily  constructed,  following  its  first  writer,  Bankine,  in- 
volves assumptions  which  are  not  found  to  correspond  with 
general  experience  and  usual  practice  ;  but  which,  at  least,  give 
definite  form  and  exact  solution  to  the  problem  as  thus  treated. 
The  primary  assumption  is  that  the  jacket  yields  heat  to  the 
working'  charge  of  steam  in  just  sufficient  amount  to  hold  in- 
itially dry  steam  in  the  dry  and  saturated  state  throughout  the 
working  stroke,  leaving  the  surfaces  dry  at  its  end,  and  heated 
at  the  end  of  the  cycle  to  the  temperature  of  prime  steam.  This 
assumption  is  supposed  to  be  justified  by  the  well-known  fact 
that,  while  wet  steam  takes  up  heat  greedily,  and  thus  promptly 
becomes  dry  and  saturated  when  supplied  with  the  needed  heat, 
dry  steam  absorbs  heat  but  slowly,  and  superheated  steam  is  a 
non-conductor  and  non-absorbent  of  heat.  Hence  it  is  possible 
that  the  cylinder  walls,  if  held  up  to  the  temperature  of  boiler- 
steam  by  the  jacket,  would  dry  the  entering  steam  promptly,  if 
approximately  saturated,  and  would  communicate  heat  to  the 
expanding  charge  with  rapidity  when  wet,  and  Ljlowly  or  even 
imperceptibly  Avhen  dry  ;  thus,  if  the  cylinder  walls  could  be  held 
up  to  maximum  temperature,  insuring  the  continuous  retention 
of  the  working  steam  in  the  dry  and  saturated  state,  in  spite  of 
the  tendency  to  become  wet  through  the  action  of  thermo- 
dynamic conversion  and  partial  condensation,  actually  observa- 
ble in  considerable  amount  in  the  non-conducting  or  the 
nnjacketed  conducting  cylinder.  Were  this  assumption  to  be 
accurately  true,  we  should  have  an  exact  theory  of  the  jiicketed 
engine. 

Experience  and  direct  experiment  unite  in  showing  this  as- 
sumption to  be  inexact,  however ;  and  in  spite  of  the  action  of  the 
jacket,  in  all  usual  constructions  of  engine,  the  steam  becomes 
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wet  at  the  start  by  initial  condensation  and  remains  more  or  less 
wet  in  most,  though  not  in  all,  oases,  up  to  the  end  of  the  ex- 
pansion period,  and  even,  in  many  instances,  into  or  through  the 
period  of  eduction.  The  theory  of  the  ideal  jacketed  engine, 
like  that  of  the  ideal  unjacketed  engine  with  its  non-conducting 
cylinder,  requires  to  be  supplemented  by  what  Hirn  called  the 
"  experimental  theory,"  by  a  theory  of  thermal  wastes,  inter- 
nally and  externally,  and  of  dynamic  wastes,  to  render  it  availa- 
ble for  the  purposes  of  the  engineer.  The  two  representative 
ideal  cases  will  be  discussed  in  summary ;  and  this  discussion 
will  be  followed  by  the  examination  of  the  real  case. 

The  Ideal  Steam-Engine,  to  be  studied  in  comparison  with  the 
real  engine,  is,  properly,  the  case  of  the  non-conducting  cylinder, 
in  which  no  thermal  wastes  can  occur,  and  which,  therefore,  re- 
quires no  such  artificial  adjunct  as  a  steam-jacket,  and  only 
employs  superheated  steam  as  giving,  by  its  higher  temperature 
range,  a  larger  conversion  of  heat  into  work  than  the?  engine 
using  saturated  steam.  This  case  has  been  often  studied,  and  is 
familiar  to  every  student  in  engineering  and  every  thermo- 
dynamist.  Adopting  Bankine's  methods  of  treatment,  we  obtain 
the  following  results  in  computing  its  efficiency,  in  a  set  of  ex- 
amples fairly  representative  of  current  practice  :  * 

EFFICIENCY  OP  STEAM — IDEAL  CASE. 

Non-condmiing  Cylinder, 

Pi  =  absolute  pressure  of  admission ; 

p2  =  absolute  pressure  at  end  of  expansion  ; 

Ps  =  mean  back  absolute  pressure ; 

r,  =  absolute  temperature  at  pi ; 

Tj  =  absolute  temperature  at  p.2 ; 

T^  =  absolute  temperature  of  feed  water. 

Then  the  energy  per  cubic  foot  of  steam  admitted  : 

UD,  =  Jl\  I  r,  -  r,(l  +  hyp  Jog  J  j-  +  '-^■- A  ; 


*  "Maximum  Steam-Jacket  Efficiency.'*    R.  H.  Thurston.     Journal  Franklin 
Institute^  April,  1891. 
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where 

r  =  ratio  of  expansion ; 
Hi  =  total  heat  of  evaporation ; 
Z?i  =  density  of  steam  at  pi ; 
Li  =  latent  heat  of  steam  at  p^. 

Heat  expended  per  cubic  foot  of  steam  admitted  : 

U 


Eff,  of  steam  =  ^i 


Assume  an  initial  boiler  and  engine  pressure  of  115  lbs. 
per  square  inch,  absolute,  and  a  back  pressure,  in  cylinder 
and  condenser,  of  4  lbs.;  with  varying  ratios  of  expansion,  we 
obtain  the  following  values  of  the  thermo-dynamic  efficiency  of 
the  ideal  engine,  constituting  the  limits  which  we  seek  to 
approximate  in  the  real  case,  but  which  we  can  neveir  hope 
to  pass :  * 

EFFICIEKCIES  OF  WORKING  FLUID. 
Ideal  Steam-Enoine,  Unjacketbd. 


Cot-off. 

Ratio  of 
Expansion. 

• 

Efflcioiicy. 

Steam  per  II.  P 
Per  hour. 

0.05 

20.00 

0.207;  J 

11 

.10 

10  00 

.1934 

12 

.15 

6.66 

.1795 

13 

.25 

4.00 

.ir)66 

14 

.as 

2.85 

.1358 

10 

.45 

2.22 

.1237 

19 

.55 

1.82 

.1110 

21 

.75 

1.33 

.0898 

26 

1.00 

1.00 

.0707 

38 

i  B.  T.  U.  PER  H.  P 

I  I 

Per  minute. 


Per  hoar. 


202 

12120 

222 

13842 

235 

14139 

270 

16210 

810 

18712 

342 

20524 

379 

22728 

471 

28278 

597 

85845 

These  expenditures  would  be,  ordinarily,  doubled  in  the 
higher  ranges  of  expansion,  in  even  good  practice,  by  extra 
thermo-dynamic  wastes,  in  simple  engines,  and  increased  50;^  in 
compound  and  one-third  in  triple-expansion  engines,  assuming 
all  to  be  unjacketed. 

The  Ideal  Care,  with  Jacketed  Engines,  gives  the  following 
efficiencies  for  the  same  condition  of  initial  and  back  pressure. 
The  symbols  and  formulas  are  : 


•  Manual  of  the  Steam- Kn (/inc.     H.  H.  Thurston.     Vol.  I.,  §  155,  pp.  640,  641. 
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Vi  =  volume  of  1  lb.  steam  at  pi ; 
F,  =  volume  of  1  lb.  steam  at  p^ ; 
a  =  1109550  foot-pounds. 
h  =  540.4  foot-pounds  per  degree  P'alirenheit. 

Then  the  energy  exerted  is : 

U  =  a  hyp  log  ~  -h{T^-r^  -\-  V^  {pt  -  ^). 

'2 

Whole  expenditure  of  heat  per  pound  steam  : 

k  =  J{r^  —  r^)  +  a  f  1  +  hyp  togr  — M  —  6  r„  nearly. 


Efficiency : 


EFFICIENCIES  OF  WORKING  FLUID.* 
Ideal  Steam- Enoine,  Jacketko. 


Cat- off. 

Eatio  of 
Expansion . 

Efficiency. 
0.1930 

Steam  per  H.  P. 
Per  hour. 

B.  T.  U. 

PKR  H.  P. 

Per  minctc. 

Per  hour. 

0.05 

20.00 

12 

213 

13167 

.10 

10.00 

.1808 

13 

234 

14085 

.15 

6.66 

.1665 

14 

254 

15239 

.25 

4.00 

.1442 

16 

295 

11674 

.85 

2.85 

.1302 

18 

826 

19578 

.45 

2.22 

.1-209 

19 

355 

21283 

.55 

1.82 

.1087 

21 

388 

28312 

.75 

1.83 

.0812 

27 

524 

31420 

1.00 

1.00 

.0707 

33 

602 

ii6126 

These  expenditures  of  heat  and  of  steam  would  be  increased 
by  wastes,  in  the  real  engine  of  which  this  is  the  ideal  repre- 
sentative, by  from  50  or  60^  at  the  higher  ratios  of  expansion, 
and  for  best  practice,  to  20  or  2b^  at  low  ratios,  if  simple 
engines  are  compared,  and  by  about  one-half  those  figures  for 
the  compound  engine  or  one- third  for  the  triple-expansion. 
Comparing  these  ideal  cases,  however,  it  is  at  once  seen,  as  could 
easily  have  been  predicted,  that  the  jacketed  engine  is  the  more 
inefficient  of  the  two,  and  by  about  I'J^  loss  of  efficiency  through- 

*  Ibidem. 
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oat  the  whole  usual  working  range  of  modern  engines.  In  the 
oases  referred  to  : 

"  An  examination  of  the  tables,  of  the  curves  still  better,  will 
show  clearly  the  wasteful  influence  of  the  steam-jacket,  as  an 
element  considered  by  itself.  Within  the  usual  range  of  prac- 
tice, from  about  5  or  6  to  15  or  20  expansions,  under  the  assumed 
conditions  of  initial  pressure  and  cut-off,  it  is  seen  that  the  loss 
by  its  application  is  fairly  constant  at  something  above  1^,  in 
these  cases,  rapidly  falling  to  zero  as  the  ratio  of  expansion  falls 
from  the  lower  figures  to  unity.  The  consumption  of  steam  in 
pounds  per  horse-power  per  hour  may  be  computed  very  approx- 
imately by  dividing  2.5  by  the  computed  efficiencies.  The  cases 
assumed  are  for  condensing  engines,  and  the  evaporation  always 
taken  at  9  lbs.  of  steam  per  pound  of  fuel,  the  fuel  expenditure 
may  be  gauged  by  dividing  the  weight  of  steam  computed  by 
nine.  This  gives,  for  example,  about  12.06  and  12.95  lbs.  for  the 
unjacketed  and  for  the  jacketed  engine,  respectively,  at  a  ratio 
of  20,  in  steam  demanded ;  and  of  about  1.33  and  1.44  lbs.  of  fuel. 
For  a  ratio  of  expansion  of  4,  the  figures  become  about  16  and 
17.3  respectively  for  the  steam,  and  1.75  and  1.85  lbs.  of  fuel.  At 
full  stroke,  the  figures  become  35  lbs.  of  steam  and  of  feed- 
water,  and  4  lbs.  of  fuel  per  horse-power  and  per  hour,  for  both 
engines. 

"  We  conclude  from  the  above,  therefore^  that,  in  the  ideal 
case,  the  steam-jacket  reduces  efficiency,  necessarily  and  with- 
out exception,  and  that,  for  ordinary  variations  of  the  ratio  of 
expansion  for  the  pressure  here  assumed,  this  waste  is  a  nearly 
constant  quantity.  To  put  it  more  mathematically,  the  gain  is 
negative  and  nearly  constant  at  about  Ic^  loss  of  efficiency."  * 

"  This  is  sufficiently  evident,  a  prioj^i,  from  the  consideration 
that  the  latter  receives  all  its  steam  at  a  maximum  temperature, 
expands  it  adiabatically  to  a  certain  terminal  temperature,  and 
then  exhausts  it ;  while  the  former  receives  a  part  of  its  heat  at 
intermediate  temperatures,  expands  the  fluid  non-adiabatically, 
and  finally  rejects  it  at  the  terminal  temperature,  with  a  lower 
mean  range  of  expansion.  In  other  words,  the  jacketed  engine 
departs  furthest  from  the  principles  of  economical  operation 
first  enunciated  by  Carnot :  +  All   heat  should  be  received  at 

•  Ibidem. 

\  Reflections  on  the  Motive- Poujer  of  Heat.     By  Sadi  Carnot.     Edited  by  R,  H. 
Tburston.     New  York  :  J.  Wiley  &  Sous,     1890. 
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maximnm  temperstnre  ;  expansion  shoald  be  pei-fectly  sdiabatic, 
and  eliould  oontinne  to  the  minimnm  temperature  and  pressure, 
and  all  should  be  rejected  as  nearly  as  possible  at  that  mini- 

"  1'lie  fact  is  thus  sufiGcientJy  well  shown  that  the  stenm-jacket, 
as  employed  on  the  steam-engine,  of  whatever  form  nud  arrange- 
ment, is  intrinsically  a  wasteful  element,  and  that  its  use  only 
gives,  in  certain  cases,  an  economical  advantage  by  its  repression 
of  wastes  of  larger  magnitude.  It  checks  a  serious  and  unavoid- 
able waste  more  or  less  completely,  by  a  process  which  as  in- 
evitably involves  a  waste  which  is  commonly,  but,  perhaps,  not 
invariably,  a  lesser  one.  Tlie  ideal  steam-engine,  such  "as  is 
treated  of  in  tlie  purely  thermo-dyoamic  study  of  the  steam- 
engine,  hns  a  lower  efficiency  with,  than  it  has  without,  a  jacket." 

The  intrinsic  waste  of  the  steam-jacket  may  tlius  be  taken  as, 

EFFICIENCIES   OF  JACKETED   AND   UNJACKETED   ENGINE. 
Steam,  115  ;  back-preeaure,  4  ;   ratio  of  eipanaion  varitibl«. 
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in  usnal  good  practice,  about  1^  oi  the  thermal  equivalent  of 
the  work  done  for  efficiency  unity,  or  from  6  to  10^  of  the 
costs  of  power,  in  steam  and  fuel,  in  the  real  engine  of  common 
good  practice.  Its  use,  to  be  of  service  in  promoting  economy, 
must  reduce  the  wastes  of  the  real  engine  by  more  than  these 
quantities  ;  and  its  actual  economic  effect  in  diminishing  internal 
wastes  are  measured  by  adding  to  the  reported  gains,  as  shown 
by  engine-trials,  these  figures  for  external  waste.  That  is  to  say  : 
where  the  apparent  gain  by  the  addition  of  the  steam-jacket  is 
20j^,  the  account  is  actually  made  up  of  a  credit  of  25^  or  more, 
partly  canceled  by  a  debit  side  of  5^  or  more.  If  it  caunot 
reduce  or  prevent  extra-thermo-dynamic  wastes  by  more  than  this 
5^  the  net  result  will  be  a  loss,  in  such  case. 

The  jacket  is  also  chargeable,  in  the  real  engine,  with  exag- 
gerating the  losses  of  heat  due  to  external  conduction  and  radi- 
ation ;  amounting  usually  to  1^  and  upward,  often  to  over  5^,  of 
all  heat  expended ;  all  of  which  heat  is  abstracted  from  the  jacket, 
when  applied.  Its  intrinsic  waste  of  1^  efficiency  may  be  reck- 
oned as  0.025  lb.  of  steam,  nearly  25  B.T.U.  per  horse-power 
and  per  hour,  for  efficiency  unity,  or  from  one-sixth  to  one- 
fourth  of  apound  of  steam,  and  from  175  to  250  B.T.U.  for  engines 
ranging  between  10  and  15,^^  efficiency;  in  which  G  to  10;«  of 
the  heat  supplied  is  thus  used.  External  heat-wastes  vary 
nearly  inversely  as  the  linear  dimensions  of  the  cylinder ;  but, 
in  engines  of  moderate  size,  usually  consume  one-sixth  to  one- 
tenth  as  much  as  the  jacket  action.  In  other  words,  one  sixth  to 
one-tenth  the  minimum  heat  supply  to  the  jacket  is  required  for 
external,  five-sixihs  to  niue-tenths  for  internal,  waste  ;  the  sum 
amounting,  usually,  to  somewhere  about  lOf;^  as  a  minimum  in  the 
simple  engine  ;  tlie  cycle  being  such  as  is  assumed  in  the  Bankine 
theory  of  jacket  action.  These  wastes  are  reduced  by  exter- 
nal coverings  of  non-conducting  materials  and  by  every  circum- 
stance which  favors  the  restriction  of.  internal  jacket -wastes. 
The  theory  giving  this  computed  Iffc  difference  of  efficiency 
against  the  jacket  assumes  that  it  extinguishes  all  other  inter- 
nal extra  thermodynamic  wastes,  thus  giving,  in  fact,  a  hand- 
some profit,  in  most  cases  in  common  practice. 

The  jacket  must  supply,  for  best  effect,  as  assumed  in  the 
Bankine  cycle,  the  difference  betweem  the  quantities  of  heat  de- 
manded in  the  case  of  the  non  conducting  cylinder  and  its  paral- 
lel cycle  employing  dry  and   saturated  steam  throughout  the 
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stroke.  This  difference  is  given  in  the  table,  and  shown  graphi- 
callj  in  the  accompanying  plate,  where  the  jacket  is  assumed  to 
supply  just  sufficient  heat  to  hold  the  charge  in  the  dry  and 
saturated  state.  Were  it  required  that  the  expansion  curve 
should  be  an  equilateral  hyperbola,  it  would  be  necessary  that 
the  jacket  should  supply  still  more  heat,  and  that  the  work- 
ing steam  should  become  more  and  more  superheated,  as  ex- 
pansion progresses.  For  this  case,  Cotterill  has  computed  the 
following  quantities :  * 

IDEAL  CONDENSING    ENGINE,  JACKETED. 

STEAM  PBESSURE,  95  POUNDS.  ABSOLUTE  ;  BACK  PRESSUBE,    8  POUNDS. 


Work 

Lba.  Steam  per 
Pku  IIouk. 

I.H.P. 

Heat  Per 

KpriCIENCT. 

r 

Per  lb. 
B.T.U. 

. 

_  . 

Jacket 
Steam. 

l.H.P. 
Pit  M  in. 

Charge. 

Jacket. 
0. 

Total. 
32.5 

0.000 

B  T.U. 

Jacketed. 

Not 
Jacketed.  T 

1 

79.0* 

32.5 

594 

0.072 

0.056 

3 

126.0 

20.3 

0.73 

21.0 

o.oai 

382 

0.112 

0.085 

5 

180.1 

14.2 

1.15 

15.3 

0.075 

280 

0.153 

0.118 

9 

200.7 

12.4 

1.33 

13.7 

0.091 

25) 

0.171 

0.134 

13 

218.0 

11.8 

1.44 

13.2 

0.110 

243 

0.177 

0.139 

Com- 

[ 

plete 

228.0 

11.2 

1.77 

13.0 

0.136 

236 

1     0.181 

0.141 

In  this  case,  the  jackets  must  supply  about  10,^  of  all  steam 
used,  for  ratios  of  expansion  usual  as  maxima  in  single  cylinders, 
and  about  half  this  proportion  for  each  of  the  elements  of  the 
multiple-expansion  engine.  The  jacketed  engine  is  here,  as  in 
the  preceding  ideal  case,  less  efficient,  by  between  1  and  2^, 
than  the  ideal  engine  with  non-conducting  cylinder ;  the  differ- 
ence being  a  nearly  constant  quantity  for  the  range  of  expansion 
usual  in  any  one  cylinder.  The  last  column  shows  the  efficien- 
cy of  the  corresponding  cylinder  when  an  exhaust  waste  of  20^ 
is  assumed.ij:  This,  as  is  seen,  gives  a  nearly  const.'int  compar- 
ative gain  by  the  jacket  of  about  A^  efficiency  and  of  25,1^  on  the 
heat,  steam,  and  fuel  accounts.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  liowever, 
the  exhaust-waste  would  be  greater  at  high  ratios  of  expansion, 
and  the  gain  by  the  jacket,  as  elsewhere  abundantly  illustrated, 
considerably  greater  than  here  indicated. 

*  T/ie  Steam- En ginCt  2d  edition f  1890,  p.  51  ctseq. 
f  Exhaust- waste  assumed  coustant  at  0.20. 
t  Cotterill,  p.  55. 
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The  Beal  Engine  differs  from  the  ideals  which  have  been  dis- 
cussed in  the  fact  that  it  is  subject  to  three  characteristic  forms 
of  thermal  and  dynamic  waste,  amounting  usually,  as  a  minimum, 
to  perhaps  SO,'^  of  the  total  heat-supply : 

(1)  External  heat-wastes,  by  conduction  and  radiation  of  heat 
to  adjacent  bodies ;  not  much  exceeding,  usually,  1^  in  good 
practice. 

(2)  Internal  heat-wastes  of  heat  by  transfer  from  the  working 
steam,  early  in  the  cycle,  to  the  metal  surfaces  of  the  cylinder 
walls,  and  to  any  water  present  in  the  cylinder  or  its  passages, 
with  subsequent  return  of  this  heat  to  the  working  fluid,  too 
late  in  the  cycle  to  have  thermo-dynamic  value;  amounting,  as  a 
minimum,  to  about  20^. 

(3)  Dynamic  wastes  by  friction,  causing  the  re-transformation 
of  a  part  of  the  work  of  the  thermo-dynamic  cycle  into  heat,  and 
its  dispersion  as  waste  ;  this  seldom  amounts  to  less  than  10,'^, 
in  the  best  of  condensing  engines,  and  about  one-half  that  figure 
for  non-condensing  engines. 

The  real  engine  is  subject  to  the  same  thermo-dynamic  and 
unavoidable  waste  of  rejected  heat  as  the  ideal  having  the  same 
cycle.  This,  together  with  the  two  thermal  wastes  and  the  one 
dynamic  waste  of  energy,  above  noted,  constitute  the  total  of 
the  wastes  of  all  engines ;  and  the  sum  of  the  extra  thermo- 
dynamic wastes,  in  good  practice,  on  a  large  scale,  even,  is  usually 
fully  equal  to  the  essential,  unevadable,  thermo-dynamic  waste 
of  the  corresponding  ideal  engine.  The  progress  of  the  steam- 
engine  during  the  century  has  been,  largely,  that  of  reduction 
of  these  characteristic  wastes  of  the  real  engine. 

The  distribution  of  utilized  and  wasted  energies  in  a  com- 
pound engine  of  moderate  pressure  and  expansion,  as  re))orted 
by  Hirn,  is  seen  below  :  * 

Per  Cent.     B.T.U- 

Heat  supplied  per  B.T.U.  Work 13. -Jg        95.17 

Stroke,  in  saturated  steam. .  086.27  Radiation 1 .38  9.02 

Superheat 38.61  Cond^-nsed  steam 4.83        34.81 

Condensing  water 79 .  84      574 .  76 

Total 719.88  Total 99.27      714. GO 

Error..  .73  5.22 


100. 


719.88 


*  Bulletin  de  la  SoeietS  de  MuUwuse,  1877. 
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The  balance  is  remarkably  close,  when  the  time  of  the  inves- 
tigation and  the  facilities  of  the  time  are  considered. 

Two  of  Mr.  Mair's  tests  of  engines,  the  one  (A)  simple,  the 
other  (B)  compound,  as  reported  to  the  British  Institution  of 
Civil  Engineers,  give  the  following  final  results.*  They  were  of, 
respectively,  101.79  and  127.4  I.H.P.,  at  14.6  and  24  revolutions 
per  minute,  employing  steam  containing,  initially,  4^^  water. 

RESULTS  OP  TRIALS. 


Steam  supply  to  jacket,  per  cent '  4.0 

Loss  by  bHck-pre.-sure,         **         11.5 

Initial  condensation,             '  *        1  41) .  8 

B.T.  U.  per  L  H.  P.  per  minute !  429 

Lbs.  dry  steam  per  LH.P.  per  hour 19.5 

Max.  ideal  efficiency i  0 .  28 

Actual  efficiency |  0.10 

B.T.U.  in  iLJection-water  per  l.H.P.  per  hour 


B 


13.20 
7.9 
22.3 
291 
13.7 
0.30 
0.147 
220 


The  steam-jacket  affects  and  is  affected  by  all  these  forms  of 
waste  and  their  variations  of  quantity.  By  its  enlargement  of 
the  external  surface  of  the  cylinder,  and  its  considerably  liigher 
mean  temperature,  it  increases  in  a  sensible  proportion  the 
radiation  of  heat  from  the  exterior  ;  while  this  exaggeration  of 
waste  is  reflected  in  ifcs  own  slightly  increased  weight  of  water 
of  condensation,  which  necessarily  includes  all  due  to  trans- 
mission of  heat  outward  as  well  as  inward.  It  has  for  its 
purpose  the  reduction  of  internal  heat  waste,  and  its 'action  is 
reciprocally  modified  by  differences  in  quality  of  steam  supplied, 
and  in  quality  as  determined  by  the  relative  weight  of  charge 
and  extent  and  normal  condensing  power  of  the  sides.  The 
dryer  the  steam  furnished  the  engine,  aud  the  less  the  condens- 
ing effect  of  the  walls,  the  better  the  resultant  effect  of  jacket- 
action  and  other  conditions  tending  toward  increased  efficiency. 
Under  favorable  conditions  for  its  effective  action,  the  jacket 
should  ])roduce  a  saving  of  several  times  its  own  weight  of  steam 
supply,  of  at  least  three  or  four  times  in  simple  engine,  and  two  to 
three  times  its  weight  in  multiple-cylinder  engines.  The  deflec- 
tion of  6'/r  of  the  steam  supply  into  the  jacket  is  often  found  to 

*  •*  Independent  Engine-tpRiinor ;  "  Proceedings  Institution  of  Cicii Engineers, 
Vols.  LXX.,  LXXIX. ;  1881-1882,  1884-1885. 
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effect  an  economy  of  15,<,  as  compared  with  the  same  engine  un- 
jacketed.  Even  the  friction  of  the  engine  has  some  relation  to 
jacket-action.  The  result  of  friction  of  piston  and  cylinder  is 
the  transformation  of  dynamic  into  thermal  energy,  producing, 
by  warming  the  rubbing  surfaces,  precisely  that  result  which 
the  jacket  is  intended  to  effect,  and,  to  that  extent,  re-enforcing 
the  action  of  the  latter.  On  the  other  hand,  the  jacket,  keep- 
ing the  cylinder  in  shape,  reduces  the  friction  of  the  machine, 
and  its  effect  on  lubrication  may  have  a  similar  or  an  opposite 
result. 

The  External  Thermal  Wastes  of  the  steam-engine  vaiy 
with  the  difference  of  temperature  of  the  steam-cylinder  and 
the  surrounding  atmosphere,  the  thoroughness  of  protection  by 
non-conducting  coverings  or  by  polish  of  surfaces  exposed  to 
the  air,  and  the  extent  of  surface  acting  to  produce  waste  per 
unit  of  weight  of  steam  used  in  the  unit  of  time.  This  waste 
should  always  be  small,  and  may  usually  be  made  insignificant. 
The  higher  the  steam-pressure,  the  lower  the  ratio  of  expan- 
sion, the  better  the  finish  of  polished  parts,  and  the  efficiency 
of  the  "  lagging "  of  covered  portions  of  the  cylinder ;  and  the 
larger  the  engine  and  the  greater  its  power  per  cubic  foot  of 
volume  of  cylinder,  and,  also,  the  warmer  the  engine-room  or 
the  location  of  the  engine,  the  less  this  loss.  The  method  of 
attachment  of  cylinder  to  frame,  even,  will  affect  its  magnitude ; 
since  the  larger  the  surfaces  of  contact  the  better  the  conduction 
of  heat  to  the  greater  mass.  Its  total  amount  varies,  in  the  best 
of  practice,  from  1^  in  large  simple  engines  to  10"o  in  small  mul- 
tiple-cylinder engines. 

In  the  unjacketed  engine  this  waste  is  a  drain  upon  the  heat 
of  the  entering  charge  of  steam,  causing  an  internal  condensa- 
tion of  corresponding  amount.  That  is  to  say,  an  engine  radi- 
ating l:;^  of  its  heat-supply  into  space  is  subject  to  at  least 
li  more  internal  condensation  than  one  covered  by  perfectly 
non-conducting  lagging,  and  loses  by  that  process  correspond- 
ingly less  tlifin  the  badly  protected  engine,  radiating  and  eon- 
ducting  much  of  its  heat  to  surrounding  objects.  In  jacketed 
engines  this  waste  is  supplied  wholly  from  the  heat  furnished 
the  jacket,  and  its  amount  is  the  measure  of  a  similar  vari- 
ation of  quantity  of  jacket-water,  while  the  cylinder  conden- 
sation becomes  independent  of  efficiency  of  external  covering. 
External  thermal  waste  and  a  steam-jacket  have  precisely  oppo- 
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site  effects  on  internal  wastes.  The  former,  drawing  for  its  heat 
upon  the  jacket,  however,  has  no  influence  upon  true  jacket- 
action,  which  proceeds  precisely  the  same,  whether  external 
wastes  are  small  or  great.  The  drain  of  heat  into  the  cylinder 
is  measured  in  the  jacket-water,  nevertheless,  only  after  the  por- 
tion due  external  waste  has  been  separated,  while  the  effect  of 
the  jacket  is  measured  by  the  sum  of  these  two  distinctly  differ- 
ent results  of  its  action — the  removal  of  the  injurious  effect  of 
external  loss,  as  affecting  internal  condensation,  and  the  true 
jacket-action,  due  to  the  passage  of  heat  from  the  jacket  into 
the  cylinder.  The  former  is  the  same  in  effect  as  a  perfectly 
non-conducting  covering ;  the  latter  is  a  positive  heat-supply, 
introducing  a  minor  to  check  a  major  waste.  An  engine  con- 
densing but  1^  of  its  steam-supply  in  its  jackets  illustrates 
the  first  case ;  one  condensing,  under  similar  conditions,  other- 
wise, 10"/,  illustrates  the  second.  The  first  jacket  acts  simply 
as  a  lagging,  so  far  as  it  affects  the  internal  working  of  the 
steam ;  the  second  actively  supplies  heat  to  check  internal 
wastes.  In  multiple-cylinder  engines  the  larger  the  number 
of  cylinders,  and  the  greater  their  aggregate  area  for  a  stated 
power,  the  greater  this  loss  and  the  lower  the  total  efficiency. 
The  total  internal  wastes  of  the  series  may,  in  this  case, 
be  taken  as  that  of  a  single  cylinder;  but  external  waste 
is  the  sum  of  the  losses  from  all.  The  value  of  the  jacket  is 
measured,  as  already  noted,  by  the  excess  of  its  effect  in  reducing 
initial  condensation  over  the  amount  of  jacket  condensation  due 
the  two  effects  here  referred  to.  Should  the  latter  sum  be  the 
greater,  tlie  jacket  is  a  source  of  waste  instead  of  gain. 

The  magnitude  of  this  waste  may  be  reckoned  as  from 
2  B.T.U.,  with  rough  cast  iron,  to  0.5  B.T.U.  per  square  foot  of 
well-covered  cylinder  surface,  per  degree  range  of  temperature 
between  internal  and  external  walls,  and  per  hour.  In  the  most 
economical  engine  of  which  we  have  record,  the  triple-expan- 
sion pumping  engine  of  the  city  of  Milwaukee,  this  figure  is  0.7 
B.T.U.  For  exceptionally  well-covered  cylinders  this  quan- 
tity may  be  reduced  one-half.  For  engines  of  about  500  H.  P. 
this  amounts  to  from  1  to  2<  of  all  heat  supplied,  in  the 
best  practice.  Mr.  J.  S.  Mair  reports  from  1  to  3^,  usually 
less  than  2^.  Where  comparing  engines  of  different  sizes, 
it  may  be  roughly  estimated  as  varying  inversely  with  the 
size  of  cylinder,  and  taken  as  109;3^  divided  by  the  diameter  of 
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piston.*  With  multiple-cylinder  engines,  well  covered,  it  has 
been  reducad  to  about  this  latter  figure,  the  diameter  of  the 
low-pressure  piston  being  taken  as  the  divisor.  In  a  series  of 
agricultural  engine  trials,  in  Great  Britain,  reported  by  Messrs. 
Bramwell  and  Anderson,  some  years  ago,  the  percentages  of 
radiation  losses  were  substantially  the  same  with  simple  and 
compound  engines  of  equal  size  and  similar  class  in  design  and 
workmanship.f  Great  variation  was  observed  among  the  vari- 
ous engines  tested ;  the  loss  by  external  radiation  ranging,  for 
boiler  and  engine  together,  from  5  to  15.^  of  the  heat  generated 
in  the  furnace.  Of  this  waste  a  small  fraction,  possibly  one- 
tenth  to  one-twentieth,  for  small  double  engines  and  large  single 
engines,  respectively,  is  to  be  charged  to  the  surfaces  of  the 
engine  cylinders.  Comparing  simple  and  compound  engines  on 
the  basis  of  power  delivered,  the  latter  were  found  to  dissipate 
2,000  to  5,000  B.T.U.  per  hour  per  brake  horse-power ;  while 
the  former  wasted  from  about  2,500  to  above  6,000  B.T.U.,  in 
all  cases  reckoned  as  from  engine  and  boiler  together. 

Experiments  of  Dr.  A.  M.  Mayer,  communicated  to  the  author, 
give  the  following :  The  relative  radiations  from  a  cube  of 
cast  iron,  having  faces  rough,  as  from  the  foundry,  planed, 
"drawfiled,"  and  polished,  and  from  the  same  surfaces  oiled, 
are  as  below : 


Surface. 

Oiled. 

Dry. 

* 

]{r>iig1i    

100 
CO 
49 
45 

100 

Planed 

82 

Drawfiled 

20 

Polislied 

18 

The  singular  fact  here 

appears  that  the  c 

filing  of  smoothly 

*  Dividing  20.000  by  the  product  of  diameter  of  cylinder  in  inches— of  the  large 
cylinder,  if  maltiple — mid  the  range  of  tempernture  on  the  Fahrenheit  scale 
between  that  of  the  steam  and  that  of  the  surrounding  atmosphere,  the  quotient 
may  bo  taken  aw  a  rough  measure  of  the  percentage  of  heat  wasted  externally 
by  the  best  clothed  engines,  i.e., 

J  _   20,000 

'-  dj  r 

When,  as  is  not  uncommon,  JT\s  about  200^,  this  becomes 

d 
and  corresponds  dostdy  witli  tlie  best  recorded  cases.     The  waste  is  often  SOjf 
higher, 
t  Manual  of  the  Steam- Engine,  §  126,  pp.  484-6. 

52 


i^' 
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polished  castings,  as  of  cylinder-hoads  of  steam-engines,  more 
than  doubles  the  loss  of  heat  by  radiation,  while  it  does  not 
seriously  eflfect  rough  castings.  On  the  other  hand,  the  exper- 
iments of  the  author  and  his  coadjutors  show  that,  by  super- 
ficial oxidation,  tho  heat  transfer  between  metal  and  steam  in 
the  engine  cylinder  may  be  reduced  to  about  two-thirds  the 
usual  quantity,  while  the  addition  of  a  non-conducting  varnish 
may  make  this  figure  as  low  as  about  one-third.'"' 

The  Internal  Thermal  Wastes  of  the  engine  are  always  of 
serious  amount,  and  often  constitute  a  vastly  greater  charge  upon 
the  machine  than  all  others  together,  even  including  the  un- 
avoidable thermo-dynamic  waste  which,  in  the  best  of  engines, 
amounts  to  75:^  and  upward  of  the  demand  in  the  ideal  repre- 
sentative case ;  and  90.:^  in  the  real  case  is  a  moderate  total 
exhaust  waste,  comprehending  both  these  losses.  The  fol- 
lowing statement  gives  roughly  the  magnitude  and  rate  of  reduc- 
tion of  this  loss  in  the  standard  forms  of  pumping  engine,  at  the 
dates  given : 


Date. 

Engine. 

Duty. 

Internnl  Waste. 
Per  cent. 

1750 

Savery 

5,000,000 

95 

1760 

Newcomen 

12.000.000 

92 

177.") 

Watt 

20,000.0(10 

80 

1800 

Watt 

80.000,000 

70 

1820 

Cornish 

50.001,000 

50 

1850 

Cornish 

80,000,000 

40 

1870 

Compound 

100.0(10,000 

80 

1880 

(^onipound 

120,(  00.000 

80 

1800 

Triple-expansion 

125,000.(.00 

25 

189;3 

Tri|)le  expansion 

145.000,000 

20 

Tlie  latest  of  these  engines,  employing  steam  of  125  lbs.  press- 
ure, by  gauge,  expansion  20  times,  and  with  a  condenser  pressure 
of  about  2  lbs.  par  square  inch  above  vacuum,  should,  internal 
wastes  aside,  do  its  work  with  about  9.25  lbs.  of  st?am  per  hour 
per  horse  power.  It  actually  requires  11.68  lbs.  as  the  mini- 
mum record,  the  internal  wastes  being  about  20"^  of  the  heat 
supplied.  Without  the  jacket,  the  internal  waste  would  proba- 
bly be  about  50v'  higher.  Could  all  wastes  be  extinguished,  the 
duty  would  become  about  200,000,000,  or  that  of  the  ideal  repre- 
sentative case. 


*  "The  Final  Imnrovement  of  the  Stenni  Engine."     H.  11.  Thurston.     Proceed- 
ing9  of  the  United  States  Naval  Institute,  1691. 
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Internal  thermal  waste,  initial  or  cylinder  condensation,  as  it 
is  variously  called,  is  known  to  occur  mainly  on  the  instant  of 
opening  the  steam-valve  to  admit  the  entering  charge,  and  to  be 
substantially  complete,  in  all  ordinary  cases,  at  the  time  of 
closing  of  that  valve.  It  thus  is  produced  by  the  surfaces  of  the 
cylinder  wall  exposed  to  contact  with  prime  steam  up  to  the  lat- 
ter point  in  the  stroke  of  the  piston.  This  area  includes  the 
surfaces  of  head  and  piston,  of  the  port-passages  between  cylin- 
der and  lower  face  of  valve,  and  portion  of  the  cylinder  proper 
uncovered  by  the  piston  in  its  movement  up  to  the  point  of  cut- 
otL  It  is  known,  also,  that,  as  a  rule,  the  intensity  of  this  action 
depends  upon  the  range  of  temperature  through  which  these 
surfaces  pass  between  that  of  initial  steam  and  of  back-pressure. 
It  is  still  further  known,  both  by  theory  and  by  direct  experi- 
ment, that  the  quantity  of  this  waste  varies  very  nearly  as  the 
square  root  of  the  time  allowed  for  the  cooling  of  the  cylinder 
wall  to  the  minimum  tem])erature  of  that  range.  Heating  to 
the  maximum  temperature  occurs  with  enormous  rapidity ;  but 
cooling  is  a  comparatively  slow  process.  Whatever  the  amount 
of  heat  rejected  by  the  metal,  it  will  be  fully  and  almost  in- 
stantly returned  when  the  steam  again  strikes  the  metal.  The 
"  time  of  exposure,"  as  it  has  come  to  be  called,  is,  therefore, 
that  of  action  of  the  exhaust,  and  not,  as  originally  assumed  by 
Bankine,  for  example,  that  of  action  of  the  entering  steam.* 
The  total  area  thus  acting  varies  greatly  with  the  form  and 
extent  of  the  "  dead  spaces "  or  clearances.  In  some  Corliss 
engines  these  have  but  little  more  than  1^  of  the  volume  of  the 
cylinder,  and  a  total  area  but  slightly  in  excess  of  the  sum  of 
piston  and  cylinder-head  surfaces ;  while  in  other  cases,  with 
single  valves,  particularly,  they  amount  to  10  or  even  15:^  of 
the  cylinder  volume,  and  have  an  area  double  that  of  the  two 
headat  While  experiments,  as  might  be  expected,  give,  often, 
discordant  results,  in  consequence  of  the  great  variations  of 
heat-transferring  power  of  the  surfaces  of  different  engines,  and 
of  the  same  engine  at  different  times,  or  witli  variations  of  qual- 


•  For  perhaps  the  best  pn)of  of  this  fact,  see  Transactions  American  Society 
Mechanical  Engineers,  Vol.  X..  1889,  No.  CCCXLIX.;  where  the  so-ailled  con- 
atant  in  the  Rankine  formula,  based  on  this  aiisumption,  varies  from  0.27  to  0.83, 
a  raDgtt  of  between  8  and  4  to  1. 

t  Cotterill :  T/ic  Steam- Engine  as  Thermo-di/namic  Machine  ;  Thurston's  Man- 
ual of  t/iC  Steam- Engine,  Vol.  I.,  Chap,  v.,  arts.  128-130. 
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ity  of  the  working  fluid,  the  following  may  be  taken  as  good  and 
usual  measures  of  this  waste  in  common  practice  : 

where 

W  =  weight  of  steam  initially  condensed  ; 

TP  =  weight  demanded  for  the  corresponding  ideal  case  ; 

r  =  ratio  of  expansion ; 

d  =  diameter  of  piston,  in  inches  ; 

t  =  time  of  one  revolution,  in  seconds. 


The  coeflScient  a  ranges  from  3  to  4  in  ordinary  examples,  for 
unjacketed  cylinders,  and  from  2  to  3  for  well-jacketed  engines. 
Occasionally,  with  exceptionally  dry  steam,  or  with  unusual 
"reluctance"  of  heat-transfer,  or  perhaps  with  uncommonly 
slight  precipitation  of  water  on  the  metal,  these  coefficients  may 
fall  to  one-half  the  maximum  figure  just  given.*  With  well- 
j  superheated  steam  a  falls,  in  some  cases  at  least,  to  unity. 

j  The  weight  of  steam  condensed  on  known  areas  of  cylinder 

!  wall  may  be  taken  as,  on  the  average,  approximately  per  stroke. 


where 

A  =  area  in  action,  in  square  feet ; 

Ti  and  T2  =  temperatures,  initial  and  final. 

c  =  s,  constant  coefficient  having  the  value,  for  similar  con- 
ditions to  those  above,  of,  approximately,  0.0025  for  time,  t, 
occupied  by  one  revolution,  taken  in  minutes,  or  0.00033  for 
time  in  seconds.  Measuring  the  heat- waste  in  B.  T.  U.,  the 
constant  becomes  c  =  2.5  for  minutes,  and  c  =  0.33  for  seconds 
per  revolution,  or  time  of  complete  cycle. 
!  These  figures  correspond,  in  the  common  forms  of  mill  engine, 

1  to  a  percentage  of  steam  supplied  very  generally  nearly  equal 

i  to  0.2  Vr^  in  engines  of  one  or  two  hundred  horse-power  and 

'  at  customary  "  moderate  "  speeds  of  piston.     A  not  unusual  pro- 

portion of  steam  condensed  is  20  to  30^?.     The  computations  of 
probable  values  can  never  be  taken  as  more  than  approximate ; 

*  Transactions  American  Society  Mechanical  Engineers,  Vol.  XI.,  1890,  pp.  170, 
175,  tables. 
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as  every  variatioD  of  quality  of  ateam  supplied,  of  conditions  of 
condenaing  surfaces,  or  of  qaantity  of  vater  adhering  to  the 
wall,  or  collecting  in  the  engine,  or  of  any  of  the  essential  work- 
ing conditions  of  the  machine,  modifiee  the  rate  of  heat  traoafer 
between  the  ateam  and  the  metal.  The  approximation  may  be 
made  fairly  close  and  satisfactory,  however,  for  most  caaes 
in  practice.  It  is  far  less  easy  to  predict  the  efficiency  of 
the  ateam-jacket  in  reducing  this  waste ;  as  the  facts  of  expe- 
rience exhibit  enormoua  and  often  unaccountable  variations  of 
jacket-action,  under  apparently  identical  or  very  similar  condi- 
tions ;  while  they  show  clearly,  nevertheless,  that  a  well-made 
and  well-maintained  jacketing  will  always,  at  high  ratios  of 
expanaion  and  at  low  to  medium  eugiDe  speeds,  pay  for  itself 
handsomely.  The  results  of  experiments  at  Sandy  Hook.Ooun., 
are  aeen  in  the  table  given  herewith* 


CYLINDER  CONDENSATION. 
{H:xperimenU  at  Sandy  Book,   I884.J 
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•  Numbers  7-10  illustrate  varying  expansion ;  11-15,  varying 
steam-pressures,  condensing ;  16-19,  varying  pressure,  non-con- 
densing; 20-22,  varying  speed  of  engine. 

Cotterill  deduces,  for  the  fraction  of  steam-supply  condensed 
initially,  the  following  expression,  which  gives  substantially  the 
same  results  as  that  of  the  writer ;  the  same  functions  of  time 
and  of  dimensions  of  engine  being  employed,  and  the  logarithm 
of  the  ratio  of  expansion  being  substituted  for  the  square 
root  of  that  ratio : 

C  log.,  r 

dy/N  ' 

in  which  d  is  the  diameter  of  cylinder  in  feet ;  N  is  the  number 
of  revolutions  per  minute ;  and  C  is  a  constant  which  may 
have  values  from  3.5  to  7.5,  according  to  quality  of  steam  and 
condition  of  the  cylinder  wall  in  respect  to  heat-transfer.  The 
average  of  all  cases  reported  is  about  5.5 ;  the  figure  being,  for 
the  Sandy  Hook  experiments  reported  by  the  writer,  5.3 ;  that 
investigation  representing  a  fair  average  case.  The  lowest 
values  of  C  correspond  with  most  favorable  economical  condi- 
tions ;  the  highest  values  indicate  either  wet  steam,  standing 
water  in  the  cylinder,  or  peculiarly  rough  walls  or  otherwise 
high-conducting  and  heat-transferring  power  in  the  surfaces 
of  the  cylinder  exposed  during  the  period  of  initial  conden- 
sation. 

The  quantity  of  heat  thus  abstracted  from  the  entering  steam 
and  absorbed  by  the  cylinder  wall  amounts  to  from  500  to  700 
B.T.U.  per  square  foot  of  that  surface  per  minute,  at  low  ex- 
pansions, increasing  with  increasing  expansion.  A  rough  esti- 
mate may  be  taken  as 

„      600 

n=       ; 

where  H  is  the  quantity  of  heat  thus  transferred,  in  the  cases 
above  referred  to.     This  corresponds  very  nearly  to 

where  ^  Tis  the  range  of  temperature  between  initial  and  ex- 
haust pressures.     The   total  amount  transferred  ranges  from 
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1,000  to  3,000  B.T.U.  per  square  foot  per  minute,  in  common 
cases. 

The  condition  of  the  surfaces  probably  exerts  a  very  impor- 
tant influence  upon  the  magnitudes  of  these  quantities  and  the 
economical  performance  of  the  engine.  A  smooth,  greasy, 
cylinder  wall,  especially  in  presence  of  dry  steam,  permits  but 
little  heat  to  be  transferred ;  and  the  writer  has  shown  the 
possibility  of  considerably  decreasing  this  waste  by  saturating 
a  deeply  oxidized  surface  with  the  resin  from  a  drying  oil,  or 
with  other  good  non-conductor.*  The  rush  of  the  entering 
steam  was  relied  upon  by  Willans  to  sweep  oflF  the  precipitated 
water  from  the  cylinder  wall  in  his  engines,  and  thus  to  aid  in 
preserving  dry  surfaces.f 

A  careful  examination  of  all  the  evidence  to  date  indicates 
that  it  may  usually  be  assumed,  without  important  error,  that 
initial  condensation  is  practically  complete  very  early  in  the 
stroke,  and  that  it  is  substantially  all  produced  by  the  surfaces 
of  the  clearance  and  port-spaces,  and  therefore,  in  any  one 
engine  running  at  regular  speed  and  only  varying  in  degree  of 
expansion,  a  nearly  constant  quantity.  $  The  varying  ratios 
which  have  been  assigned  it,  as  a  fraction  of  the  steam  con- 
sumed by  the  engine,  in  such  cases  come  of  the  variations  of  the 
amount  of  steam  supplied,. simply.  With  constant  condensation, 
range  of  temperature  and  of  pressure,  and  speed  of  engine  con- 
stant, it  becomes  easy  to  compute  the  total  expenditure  of  heat, 
steam,  and  fuel,  by  ascertaining  that  required  for  the  ideal 
case,  and  adding  a  constant  quantity  for  internal  wastes.  The 
quantity  so  taken  may  usually  be  assumed  to  be  about  15  lbs. 
per  square  foot  of  internal  area  of  cylinder  for  non-condensing 
engines,  and  20  lbs.  for  condensing  engines,  in  which  the  range 
of  temperature  is  commonly  nearly  twice  as  great. 

The  discharge  of  heat  from  the  internal  surfaces  of  the 
engine-cylinder  must  obviously  depend  both  upon  the  physical 


*  Proceedings  United  Staten  Natal  Institute,  1891. 

t  Probably  one  reason  of  the  extraordinary  economy  of  the  Milwaukee  triple- 
vxpansioD  pumping  engine  may  be  the  fact  that  its  surfaces  exposed  to  tbis 
action  are  of  small  area,  and  that  the  eteam  has  its  exit  through  the  cylinder 
head,  and  thus  exerts  no  cooling  action  on  extended  areas  of  condensing  port 
pnrface. 

^This  fact  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  best  popsible  proofs  of  the  importance  of 
applying  steam-jackets,  where  ui>ed,  to  the  heads,  and,  if  practicable,  to  tlie  piston, 
railier  than  to  the  barrel  of  the  steam-cylinder. 
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condition  of  the  metal  and  upon  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
surface  coating  of  moisture,  grease,  or  other  adherent  substance, 
with  which  they  may  be  covered  in  regular  working.  The 
regularity  or  variability  of  this  deposit  of  covering,  or  of  this 
condition  of  surface,  will  also  affect  both  the  average  action  of 
the  engine  and  its  uniformity  and  reliability  of  economical 
performance. 

The  same  variability  of  heat-transfer  which  has  been  noted 
I  with  •external  surfaces  undoubtedly  occurs  inside   the  engine 

with  differences  of  surface  condition.  Presumably,  the  radiation 
effect  may  be  taken  in  presence  of  moist  steam,  for  dry  and 
rough  surfaces,  as  not  far  from  2  B.T.U.  as  a  maximum  per 
square  foot  per  hour  per  unit  difference  of  temperature  on  the 
Fahrenheit  scale.  For  smooth  surfaces  about  0.5  B.T.U.,  and, 
if  the  latter  are  bathed  in  oil,  about  one  thermal  unit.  Where 
the  surfaces  are  hot  and  dry  and  polished,  and  in  presence  of 
hot,  dry  steam,  it  is  supposed  that  the  discharge  of  heat  will 
not  exceed  one-tenth  the  amount  transferred  from  the  metal 
when  rough  and  exposed  to  air.  The  figure  for  this  case  may 
be  taken  as  about  0.05  B.T.U.  The  rate  of  delivery  of  heat 
to  the  metal  to  and  from  a  mass  of  steam  evaporating  from  or 
condensing  upon  it,  on  the  other  hand,  is,  as  has  just  been  seen, 
vastly  greater  than  that  of  the  reverse  transfer.  It  is,  however, 
the  rate  and  quantity  of  loss  of  heat  from  the  metal  during  the 
period  of  cooling  only,  during  expansion  and  exhaust  periods, 
that  it  is  important  to  be  able  to  compute. 

The  Eate  of  Heat-Interchange  between  steam  and  cylinder 
wall  is  dependent  upon  the  physical  qualities  of  both  the  fluid 
and  the  metal.  The  readiness  with  which  the  former  yields  its 
heat  of  vaporization  in  condensing,  and  accepts  heat  in  re- 
evaporating  ;  the  conductivity,  density,  and  specific  heat  of  both 
metal  and  fluid,  and  the  character,  especially,  of  the  surfaces 
across  which  the  transfer  of  heat  takes  place,  are  the  principal 
determining  conditions. 

Water  condenses  upon  a  cold  surface,  by  surrender  of  its 
latent  heat  as  steam,  instantly  upon  contact  with  the  solid,  and 
its  rate  of  condensation  is  only  limited,  apparently,  by  the  rate 
of  flow  into  the  substance  to  which  it  is  transferred,  of  the 
heat  thus  surrendered.  The  progressive  reduction  of  rate  of 
condensation  observed,  where  sensible,  is  due  to  the  rise  in 
temperature  of  that  surface,  with  corresponding  loss  of  the  tern- 
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perature-head ;  to  which  head  that  rate  of  transfer  is  propor- 
tional. Could  the  area  upon  which  condensation  takes  place  be 
held  down  to  its  initial  temperature,  and  the  heat-flow  thus 
made  such  as  to  carry  away  the  heat  received  as  rapidly  as 
yielded  by  the  vapor,  the  steam  would  condense  with  a  rapidity 
only  limited  by  the  obstruction  of  heat  flow  from  it  to  the  metal, 
through  the  action  of  the  accumulating  cushion  of  water  of  con- 
densation, or  by  the  limit  of  velocity  of  flow  of  the  fluid  toward 
the  condensing  surface. 

The  metal  takes  up  the  heat  from  the  steam  partly  by  stor- 
age, a  process  proportional  in  eflfectiveness  to  its  specific  heat, 
and  partly  by  conduction  to  remote  portions  of  the  solid,  a 
process  effective  in  proportion  to  the  conductivity  of  the  sub- 
stance, and  its  density.  The  cylinder  wall  is  usually  composed 
of  cast  iron,  having  a  density  of  about  450  lbs.  per  cubic  foot, 
a  specific  gravity  not  far  from  7.25.  Steel  "liners"  are  used  on 
marine-engine  cylinders,  having  a  density  of  480  lbs.  per  cubic 
foot,  a  specific  gravity  of  about  7.75.  The  specific  heat  of  cast 
iron  is  variable  with  composition,  and  is  usually  taken  as  one- 
ninth,  water  being  unity.  Kegnault  gives  0.118  for  wrought 
iron  or  steel,  and  0.138  for  dark  cast  iron,  0.12728  for  white 
iron.  One-eighth  is  perhaps  a  fair  approximate  figure  for 
present  purposes.  The  conductivity  of  solid  iron,  according 
to  Forbes,  is  sufficient  to  transmit  7.5  B.T.U.  per  minute, 
or  450  B.T.TJ.  per  hour,  across  a  section  one  foot  in  area,  with 
a  temperature-head  of  one  degree  Fahrenheit. 

One  cubic  foot  of  iron  thus  stores  or  yields  60  B.T.U.  for 
each  Fahrenheit  degree  variation  of  temperature.  One  cubic 
foot  of  water,  at  its  temperature  of  maximum  density,  stores  or 
re-stores  62.425  B.T.U.  per  degree.  Its  density  decreases,  how- 
ever, at  the  rate  of  about  one-tenth  of  a  pound  per  cubic 
foot,  for  an  increase  of  50""  in  temperature,  and  becomes,  at 
335°  Fahr.,  corresponding  to  a  gauge-pressure  of  95  lbs.  per 
square  inch,  5l>  lbs.  per  cubic  foot.  At  the  now  customary 
pressures  and  temperatures  of  steam,  the  water  of  condensation 
on  the  cylinder  wall  stores  about  55  B.T.U.  per  cubic  foot 
per  degree.  It  thus  stores  about  10,^  less  than  iron  in  the 
same  volume.  Each  pound  of  steam,  condensing,  surrenders  to 
the  iron,  or,  in  evaporating,  receives  from  the  metal,  the  latent 
heat  of  vaporization— which,  at  usual  pressures  in  good  practice, 
18  something  less  than  900  B.T.U.  —and  the  small  portion  of 
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sensible   heat   corresponding  to  the   minute   fall   of  pressure 
occurring  at  the  moment.     It  will  be  here  assumed  that  900 
B.T.U.  per  pound  is  thus  given  up  to  the  cylinder  wall,  or  re- 
ceived from  it,  in  transfers  between  it  and  the  steam. 
The  rate  of  transfer  in  iron  is  expressed  by  the  equation 

Q^oAt^^ ^j^ 

S 

where  A  is  the  area  affected,  and  8  the  thickness  of  the  wall  or  the 
space  traversed  between  the  surfaces  or  planes  taken  as  bound- 
aries, and  ^T  i%  the  difference  of  temperature  observed  or 
assumed.  In  the  mass  of  solid  iron,  according  to  Forbes,  the 
coefficient  a  is  7.5  for  time,  t,  in  minutes,  450  for  t,  in  hours,  and 
for  s  in  inches,  and  Tin  Fahrenheit  degrees.  We  shall  find  this 
coefficient  extremely  variable,  with  variation  in  the  surface  con- 
ditions affecting  transfer,  in  such  cases  as  are  now  to  be  studied. 
The  most  important  difference  usually  comes  of  the  fact  that 
the  resistance  to  transfer  of  heat  across  a  thin  plate,  as  in  the 
steam-boiler  or  in  a  condenser,  is  often  due  mainly  to  the  surface 
layer  of  non-conducting  material,  which  always  consists,  in  part, 
at  least,  of  oxide,  and,  in  the  boiler,  with  a  covering  of  soot  on 
the  one  side  and  of  incrustation  or  sediment  on  the  other.  Thus, 
taking  5,000  B.T.U.  per  hour  per  square  foot  of  heating  sur- 
face as  a  common  mean  rate  of  transfer  in  the  steam-boiler,  and 
the  difference  of  temperature  producing  flow  as  averaging  1,000° 
Fahr.,  the  coefficient  is  found  to  be,  for  an  average  thickness  of 
a  quarter  inch, 

g  ^  _  5,000  X  0.25  _ 
«  -  2/ T  "       "17000    "  "  ^'^^    ....    (J) 

one-sixth  the  rate  obtained  as  above,  for  transfer  through  the 
metal. 

Except  for  this  surface  resistance,  the  rate  of  transfer  would 
be,  according  to  Forbes's  experiments, 

Q  =  ^^^''-^;^  =  1,800,000  B.T.U., 

per  square  foot  per  hour,  or  the  equivalent  of  an  evaporation  ot 
about  a  ton  of  water  into  steam  on  each  square  foot  each  hour. 
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This  is  three  hundred  times  the  usual  maximum.  Isherwood 
found  cast-iron  condenser  tubes  to  transmit  316  B.T.U.  per 
hour  per  square  foot  per  degree,  irrespective  of  thickness  up 
to  the  limit  of  his  experiments — 0.375  inch — and  wrought  iron 
gave  20^  higher  figures.  Copper  and  brass  transmitted  about 
double  the  figures  for  iron,  under  similar  conditions.^  The 
steam-engine  cylinder,  as  a  condenser,  in  the  initial  portion  of 
the  stroke  usually  has  fully  as  high,  and  often  much  higher, 
effectiveness. 

Thus  we  find  the  following,  according  to  Cotterill,  as  the  heat- 
transfer  in  the  engine  cylinder  in  Emery's  experiments  on  the 
Bache  and  the  Dallas :  f 

INITIAL  CONDENSATION— EMEU Y. 


£Dglne  and  Dimensions. 

r 

N 

A 
per  lb. 

Cond. 
per  cent. 

Bache. 
26"  X  2' 
p,  =90 

12.6 
8.6 
5.1 

40 
46 
54 

49.2 
48  2 
47  4 

62.8 
47.4 
30.3 

Dallas. 

86"  X  2i' 

p»=47 

5.1 
8.9 
2.9 

49 
57 
04 

60.0 
53.6 
46.6 

84.5 
26.4 
21.5 

IIeat- 

WASTE  :  B 

.  T.U. 

per  lb. 

per  sq.  ft. 

per  sq.  ft 
I)er  miu.' 

558 
421 
269 

11.8 
8.8 
6.7 

2.736 
2.112 
1,608 

317 
243 
198 

5.8 
4  5 
4.2 

1.272 
1,060 
1,008 

Average 1,636 


The  average  is  1,636  B.T.U.  per  minute,  or  98,160  per  hour, 
corresponding  to  a  condensation  of  about  1.8  and  108  lbs.  of 
steam,  respectively. 

These  quantities  of  steam  condensed  amount  to  from  16  to 
66  B.T.U.  absorbed  by  the  cylinder  wall  per  square  foot  per 
revolution.  The  time  actually  occupied  in  the  condensation  of 
the  charge  is  usually  less  than  one-fourth  of  one  second. 

Assuming  a  penetration  of  one-tenth  of  an  inch  to  the  layer 
of  sensibly  constant  mean  temperature,  the  above  average  per 
minute  gives  as  a  mean, 


J  T=  h^-^J".  ^A  ^21.33^  Fahr.,     . 


•     (2) 


as  the  temperature-head  producing  flow,  and   the  measure  of 
the  fluctuation ;  but  the  actual  would  be  twice  as  great,  at  least. 


*  See  Manual,  Vol.  II.,  p.  137. 
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as  the  average  fluctuation  of  temperature  in  this  superficial 
film.  Dixwell  deduced  from  his  experiments  a  range  of  30" 
Fahr.  for  a  smaller  and  faster  engine.  For  the  most  rapid  flow 
in  the  above  table— corresponding  to  a  ratio  of  expansions  of 
12.6,  instead  of,  as  in  this  case,  5.1 — the  mean  range  of  fluctu- 
ation would  be  40°  Fahr.  nearly.  For  the  minimum  flow,  1,000 
B,  T.  U.  per  minute,  the  mean  range  would  seem  to  be  about 
14"*.  The  extreme  fluctuations  would  be,  above,  above  45°,  80°, 
and  20^  Fahr ,  respectively.  The  above  corresponds  fairly  with 
Forbes'  figure  for  cast-iron. 

Thus,  if  we  take  Dixwell's  estimate  of  temperature  fluctu- 
ation, and  Churchill's  measure  of  depth  to  the  film  of  insensible 
variation,  0.1  inch,  we  find  the  mean  coefficient  to  be 


a  =  1,600  X  0.1/30  =  5.3, 


(4) 


for  the  average  case,  for  one  minute,  18  B.  T.  U.  per  hour. 
This  figure  is  substantially  the  same  as  that  obtained  by  Isher- 
wood,  whose  condenser  tubes  had  not  far  from  the  same  mean 
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thickness  of  the  same  larger  value.  It  is  further  seen  that  the 
engine-cylinder  transfers  heat  several  hundred  times  as  rapidly 
as  the  steam-boiler. 

The  flow  of  heat  through  a  layer  of  water  is  comparatively 
slow,  since  the  conductivity  of  the  liquid  is  very  low,  and  about 
one  one-thousandth  that  of  iron.  A  film  of  water  on  the  sur- 
&ce  of  the  cylinder  wall,  will  thus  retard  the  passage  of  heat 
into  or  from  the  metal,  and,  by  alternate  condensation  and  re- 
evaporation,  it  will  itself  store  and  restore  the  heat  of  the  steam. 

The  Thickness  of  the  Film  of  Metal  of  a  cylinder-wall 
affected  by  the  rapid  variations  of  temperatures  accompanying 
the  changing  steam-pressures  in  the  course  of  the  cycle  of  the 
engine  is  known  to  be  very  slight  in  even  the  unjacketed  en- 
gine ;  and  its  depth  is  restricted  by  the  action  of  the  jacket. 
The  first  recorded  experiments  directly  determining  this  fact 
were  probably  those  of  Mr.  A.  A.  Wilson,  of  the  Quintard  Iron 
Works,  New  York  City,  who,  in  1882,  conducted  a  series  of  in- 
teresting experiments  upon  one  of  the  pumping  engines  of  the 
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West  Side  Stations  of  the  city  of  Chicago.  The  engine  had  the 
following  dimensions : 

Diameter  of  high  pressure  cylinder,  48  inches ;  stroke  of  pis- 
ton, 6  feet;  clearance,  S-IS,*^  ;  low  pressure  cylinder,  76  inches 
diameter,  10  feet  stroke,  clearance  2.5,*^. 

Figs.  244  and  245  exhibit  the  forms  of  the  indicator  diagrams 
obtained,  and  the  following  are  their  principal  elements  and 
data  : 


Card  Number 

Time 

Boiler  Steam 

Recorder  Steam 

Vacuum 

Revolutions 

Temperature  of  Cylinder. 

M.E.P.,  Top ' 

M.E.P.,  Bottom 

Average  M.E.  P 

I.H.P.,  Top 

I.II.P.,  Bottom 

I.H.P., Total 


High  Pressure. 


1 
P.M.,  8.15 
Gauge,  45 
Abs. 


Lbs., 


13i 

10 

278° 

27.8 

28.5 

28.15 

89.285 

93.765 

18:J.O 

289. 


Low  Prejrsnre. 


1 

3.15 

45 

18^ 
10 

3.65 
4.175 

8.9125 
49.68 
56.88 

106.52 


52 


High  Pressure. 

Low  Pressure. 

2 

2 

P.M.,  3.15 

8.15 

45 

45 

13.5 

18.5 

10 

10 

272° 

27.6 

3.5 

28.1 

4.075 

27.85 

87.875 

88.59 

47.64 

9243 

55.47 

181.02 

108.11 

284.18 


The  purpose  of  taking  these  diagrams  was  to  ascertain  the 
condition  of  the  working  charge  of  steam  and  its  variations  of 
pressure  and  temperature  during  the  movement  of  the  piston, 
and  while  the  changes  of  temperature  of  cylinder-wall  were  being 
observed.  It  will  be  especially  noted  that  the  speed  of  engine 
was  but  ten  revolutions  per  minute,  and  that  the  time  allowed 
by  variation  of  that  temperature  and  the  adjustment  of  the 
thermometer  to  its  variations  was  exceptionally  great,  and 
the  conditions  thus  unusually  favorable  to  accuracy.  The  ther- 
mometer was  inserted  in  the  high-pressure  cylinder-wall,  as 
shown  in  the  sketch  (Fig.  246),  and  as  near  the  point  of  cut-off  as 
possible.  The  bulb  was  inserted  to  the  centre  of  the  metal  wall, 
and  the  stem  was  protected  by  cotton  waste  from  circulating  air 
currents,  or  other  heating  or  cooling  actions.  The  thermometer 
was  very  sensitive,  and  its  bulb  was  in  contact  with  the  metal. 
The  indicated  temperatures  were  absolutely  constant  throughout 
the  period  of  the  stroke  of  the  engine,  throughout  the  whole  revo- 
lution, in  fact ;  and  its  column  only  varied  slowly,  as  the  boiler 
steam  and  that  in  the  steam-chest  of  the  engine  made  their 
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ordinary  flactaations,  following  the  temperature  of  the  steam 
bat  about  20"  below.  The  working  steam  was  verj  wet,  due 
mainlj  to  cylinder  condensation,  and  the  re-eTaporatiou  was 
sooh  as  to  produce  55^  more  vapor  at  the  opening  of  the  exhaust- 


Taive  than  at  the  close  of  the  cut-off  valve.  The  following  table 
exhibits  the  pressures  and  temperatures  observed  during  a 
period  of  sixteen  hours : 

OBSBBTATIONS  OF  TEMPERATCItES  OF  HIGH- PRESSURE  CYLINDRR. 


I  1?. 


■nme. 

SMam. 

6  P.M. 

46  ]1>3. 

7     ■■ 

8     " 

9     " 

47  lb?. 

10     " 

4*  lb?. 

46  lbs. 

12     " 

50  Urn. 

1  l.U. 

481l>8. 

49  1bH. 

Ste.m. 

T.mpCT! 

47lhB. 

274° 

275° 

278'' 

48  lbs. 

274° 

4i:.S  Ibn. 

371. 

46  lbs. 

270' 

47.5  lbs. 

372' 

The  outcome  of  the  experiments  was  the  adoption,  for  the 
engine  about  to  be  constructed,  of  moderately  superheated 
steam  {30^  Fahr.),  and  jacketed  lieads  on  the  lower  ends  of  the 
cylinders,  and  the  attiiinment  of  a  duty  wIigu  tested  of  nbove 
96,000,000,  a  very  high  figure  for  tlie  time.  With  this  slight 
superheating  Mr.  Wilson  reported  no  evidence  of  condensation 
and  ra-evaporation  in  the  cylinder. 

Mr.  Dixwell  estimates,  as  a  deduction  from  his  own  tests, 
that  the  mean  variation  of  cylinder-temperature  does  not  exceed 
30°  Fahr.    He  thus  takes,  in  the  discussion  of  one  of  his  engine- 
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trials,  a  case  in  which  920,000  lbs.  of  steam  passed  through  the 
engine,  while  it  made  223,000  strokes ;  giving  4.12  lbs.  per  stroke 
at  the  point  of  cut-off.  Taking  the  specific  heat  of  steam  at 
0.475,  and  of  iron  at  0.114,  the  loss  of  temperature  of  the  steam 
which  was  initially  superheated,  having  been  found  to  be 
200°  Fahr. 

4.12  X  200  X  0.475=a;  x  30  x  0.114, 

when  X  is  the  weight  of  iron  ;  then 

;r= 114.4  lbs. 

of  iron  varying  in  temperature  the  specified  amount,  30°  Fahr. 
The  area  of  surface  was  56.59  square  feet ;  and  the  thickness, 
to  weigh  114.4  lbs.  would  be  but  0.054  inch,  or  less  than  one- 
sixteenth. 

In  the  course  of  experiments  in  the  Sibley  College  labora- 
tory, Mr.  W.  W.  Churchill  being  the  observer,  the  thickness 
of  metal  of  cylinder-wall  was  reduced  to  0.2385  inch,  and  the 
temperature  of  its  outer  service  observed  by  means  of  the 
instantaneous  action  of  a  balanced  Wheatstone  bridge  and  a 
'  platinum-wire  conductor,  and  without  change  being  detected, 
the  temperature  of  the  entering  steam  being  300  Fahr.  and 
upward,  the  engine  non-condensing,  and  the  revolutions  308  per 
minute.  The  load  was  light,  however,  and  compression  heavy. 
The  conductor  indicated  a  constant  temperature  averaging  six 
degrees  lower  than  that  of  the  steam  at  entrance.  In  another 
series,  the  same  general  results  were  obtained ;  but  the  temper- 
ature recorded  was  less  constant. 

Reducing  the  thickness  of  wall  to  0.115  incli,  another  series 
of  trials  showed  slight  variation  of  temperature  and'a  reduc- 
tion from  that  of  the  steam  of  about  25  degrees.  Still  further 
reducing  the  wall  to  0.0426  inch,  a  fluctuation  of  17  degrees 
became  observable.  These  were  all  tentative  experiments, 
however,  and  are  not  considered  as  giving  reliable  quantitative 
values. 

Professor  J.  H  Hall  has  employed  a  plug  similar  to 
Churchill.''  Using  their  system  of  temperature  measurement, 
in  a  small — 10-inch  cylinder,  15-inch  stroke— engine,  the  vari- 
ation was   found   to   be   approximately    determinable   at   any 

*  Tran8,  Am,  Inst  Elect,  Engrs.,  May,  1891. 
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X  =  its  thickness  in  feet ; 

w  =  weight  of  metal  per  cubic  foot ; 

ta^=  weight  of  steam  condensed  per  hour  ; 
/iT  =  range  of  temperature  of  metal ; 

Q  =  quantity  of  heat  transferred  per  lb.  steam ; 

C  =  specific  heat  of  the  metal ; 

A  =  area  aflfected  in  square  feet ; 

N  =  number  of  exposure  per  hour. 
Then 

xtvA^  TCN=w'  Q;        x  =  tv"  Q/A  CNJ  Tw 

If  we  take 

w;  =  450;  Jr=50°;  (7  =  0.125;  iV^=:  3,000; 

«^'  =  100 ;    Q  =  900  ;  4  =  1 ; 

a;  =  0.0167  ft. ;  =0.2  inch. 

The  actual  quantity  of  metal  affected,  measured  to  the  layer  of 
insensible  variation,  is  of  at  least  double  this  extent,  and,  pro- 
bably, more  nearly  a  half  inch. 

The  heat  yielded  to  the  metal  by  the  production  of  the  water 
of  condensation  is  not  far  from  50,000  B.  T.  U.  per  cubic  foot  of 
the  liquid,  at  the  assumed  pressure ;  the  weight  of  the  liquid 
being  about  56  lbs.  per  cubic  foot  and  its  latent  heat  approxi- 
mately, 900  B.  T.  U.  The  weight  of  iron  taken  at  450  lbs.  per 
cubic  foot  and  its  specific  heat  at  0.125,  gives  56  B.  T.  U.  per 
cubic  foot,  per  degree  difference  of  temperature.  The  thickness 
of  the  layer  of  iron  which  will  accept  the  heat  surrendered  in 
the  formation  of  one  foot  depth  of  water  of  condensation  on  a 
square  foot  is  thus  : 

a;  =  450  X  50  X  0.125  /  50,000  =  0.056  ft.,  .     .     .     (2) 

or  about  one-twentieth  the  depth  of  the  layer  of  water.  Where 
the  metal  is  affected  to  the  depth  of  0.2  incli,  therefore,  taken  as 
uniformly  affected,  the  film  of  water  produced  would  be  but  0.01 
inch  in  thickness ;  and  where,  as  in  experiments  quoted  else- 
where, the  depth  to  film  of  sensible  variation  is  but  0.1  inch, 
and  where  the  corresponding  thickness  of  uniform  mean  varia- 
tion is  something  less  than  0.05,  the  film  of  water  on  the  surface 
of  the  cylinder-wall  would  be  but  about  0.0025  inch.,  one  four- 
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hundredth  of  an  inch  thick.  Thus,  as  it  was  expressed  by  De 
Freminville,  many  years  ago,  the  effect  of  a  film  of  water  on  the 
surface  of  the  metal  is  such  that  a  layer  resembling  "  the  mist 
on  a  window  pane  "  may  produce  all  the  effects  observed  in 
cases  of  moderate  cylinder,  condensation,  in  steam-engines. 
Equal  weights  obviously,  of  water  and  iron,  produce  effects  in 
proportion  to  their  specific  heats,  or  in  the  proportion  of  about 
eight  to  one. 

Taking  precipitation  by  condensation,  of  one-third  of  a  cubic 
foot  of  steam  upon  the  surface  of  the  cylinder-wall  one  foot 
in  area,  it  would  produce  a  film  of  water  one  seven-hundredth 
of  a  foot  thick,  one-sixtieth  of  an  inch.  Distributed,  as  is 
more  usually  the  fact,  over  several,  say  five  square  feet,  the 
thickness  of  the  film  of  moisture  would  be  about  0  003  inch. 
The  quantity  of  heat  thus  transferred  in  practice  between  metal 
and  steam  ranges  from  500  B.  T.  U.  per  minute  per  square  foot, 
with  superheated  steam  or  good  jacketing,  to  above  3,000  B.  T.  U. 
in  unjacketed  cylinders  with  large  expansion  and  wet  steam,  or 
from  30,000  to  180,000  B.  T.  U.  per  hour ;  while  the  surface 
condenser  ordinarily  takes  up  but  about  15,000  B.  T.  U.  per  hour, 
and  the  steam-boiler  averages  3,000  to  5,000  B.  T.  U.  per  square 
foot.  Cylinder  condensation  is  thus  the  most  effective  process 
of  liquefaction  known  in  steam  engineering.  The  fact  is  due 
mainly  to  the  rapid  alternation  of  temperatures,  through  a  mod- 
erately wide  range  in  a  very  thin  film  of  metal,  or  of  liquid,  or 
both ;  making  the  case  one  of  transfer  by  a  large  temperature- 
head  of  a  superficial  layer,  instead  of.  as  in  the  other  cases,  by 
moderate  head-gradients,  and  througli  considerable  thickness  of 
metal,  and  resistant  layers  of  oxide,  scale,  moisture,  slowly  con- 
ducting films  of  water,  or  cushions  of  non-conducting  steam. 
The  thickness  of  water  permanently  covering  the  cylinder-wall 
must  be,  as  has  been  seen,  twenty  per  cent,  thicker  than  the 
computed  thickness  of  metal  to  produce  an  equal  effect  in  heat 
absorption. 

But  the  figures  which  have  been  given  afford  no  idea  of  the 
actual  rapidity  of  transfer  of  heat  during  the  fraction  of  a  sec- 
ond usually  occupied  by  the  process  in  each  revolution*  of  tbe 
engine.  Taking  the  time  of  exposure,  as  sometimes  observed, 
as  one-tenth  of  a  second,  and  the  quantity  transferred  at  high 
ratios  of  expansion  as  50  B.  T.  U.  per  square  foot  per  revolution, 
we  have  about  one  pound  of  steam  condensed  in  twenty  revolu- 
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:tions,  one-twentieth  in  a  revolution ;  but  the  time  actually  occu- 
pied is  but  one-tenth  of  a  second,  and  the  rate  is  thus  one-half 
pound  per  second  "  working  time,"  and  thirty  pounds  per  min- 
ute, 1,809  lbs.  per  hour,  nearly  a  ton  an  hour,  and  probably 
very  nearly  the  full  amount  due  'the  conductivity  of  the  iron 
where  the  surfaces  are  clean.  Taking  the  quantity  transferred, 
as  per  low  values  of  the  ratio  of  expansion,  as  one-third  the 
above  figures,  the  rate  of  condensation  becomes  600  lbs.  an  hour 
"  working  time  "  per  square  foot  of  cylinder-wall  subject  to  the 
assumed  change.  The  extreme  range  is  probably  from  about  10 
B.  T.  U.  per  square  foot  per  revolution  in  everyday  practice, 
affecting  a  depth  of  one  three-hundredth  of  an  inch  to  about  50 
B.  T.  U.,  affecting  a  depth  of  one-sixtieth  of  an  inch. 

Jacket-action  on  Internal  Wastes  constitutes  the  main  point 
of  study,  experiment,  and  observation  in  the  construction  of 
this  portion  of  the  theory  of  the  engine.  The  influence  of  the 
jacket  on  external  thermal  and  on  dynamic  losses  of  energy  is 
too  small  to  demand  much  consideration.  It  affects  internal 
thermal  waste,  often  to  a  most  remarkable  extent,  and  it  is  exceed- 
ingly important  that  a  way  shall  be  found  of  ascertaining  its 
precise  effect,  qualitatively  and  quantitatively.  Where  the 
steam  supplied  is  dry  and  the  engine-cylinder  can  be  kept  sur- 
charged with  heat,  as  assumed  in  the  Bankine  method  of  treat- 
ment of  the  case,  the  problem  is  capable  of  fairly  accurate 
solution  in  the  manner  already  illustrated ;  the  net  result  being 
the  expenditure  of  five  to  ten  per  cent,  more  heat  and  steam 
than  is  demanded  by  the  ideal  case,  and  the  complete  reduction 
of  cylinder  condeosation.  The  internal  wastes,  in  other  words, 
are  reduced  from  those  of  the  unjacketed  cylinder  to  those  of 
the  engine  working  steam  held  constantly  in  the  dry  and  satu- 
rated state.  For  the  best  practice,  and  with  large  engines,  this 
means,  practically,  the  reduction  of  the  internal  thermal  wastes 
to  the  extent  of  about  one-half. 

In  most  cases,  however,  it  becomes  necessary  to  allow  for 
some  additional  expenditure  of  heat  to  meet  the  demand  due  an 
excess  of  initial  heat-transfer  which  the  most  effective  of  usual 
methods  of  jacketing  and  operation  cannot  repress.  The  follow- 
ing table  shows  the  results  of  experimental  measurement  of  the 
quantity  of  jacket-water  and  of  the  economy  produced  by  the 
jacket  under  widely  varying  conditions. 
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STEAM-JACKET   ACTION   AND  ECONOMY. 

(1)  SIMPLE  NON-CONDENSING  ENGINES  (B.   I.    M.    E.    REPORT.) 


JACKET  WATER. 


No. 

Pi* 

Per 
cent. 

r. 

Econ- 
omy, %. 

Ratio. 

No. 

86.... 
5c.... 

Pi- 

Per 
cent. 

r. 

Eccn- 
omy,  %. 

^  •  •  »  • 

115 

8.2 

... 

^8.0 

7  to  1 

no 

8.4 

6.2 

22.0 

8a.  . 

4.5 

14.8 

2.7 

21.4 

1.5 

no 

8.1 

5.3 

16.7 

86... 

45 

8.6 

1. 

14.9 

7.7 

9d... 

no 

2.0 

4.4 

16.7 

.3c.... 

45 

14.0 

1. 

11.1 

0.8 

^.... 

78 

1.7 

6.1 

14.25 

A  . . . . 

68 

8.8 

8.1 

10.8 

8.1 

Sf... 

T« 

1.7 

6.1 

11.46 

7a.  . 

100 

2.8 

3.4 

9.3 

4. 

8.7... 

78 

1.2 

3.8 

11.36 

7b ... 

100 

2.8 

8.8 

7.25 

8. 

8A... 

78 

1.8 

8.1 

9.23 

7c.... 

100 

2.7 

3.4 

16.8 

6. 

8^.... 

60 

1.5 

8.9 

7.21 

7rf... 

60 

8.5 

3.4 

15.9 

4.5 

«/.  .. 

60 

1.1 

2.8 

7.82 

7e  ... 

78 

8.2 

5.1 

9.6 

8. 

Hk... 

60 

0.7 

1.7 

4.74 

if.... 

78 

8.86 

6.1 

2*^4 

6.6 

61.... 

60 

0.26 

1. 

1.19 

^  . 

82 

2.5 

7.1 

19.7 

8. 

(2)  SIMPLE  CONDENSING  ENGINES. 


Ratio. 


to  1 

5.5 

8. 

8. 

7. 

U.5 

7. 

5. 

6.5 

6.6 

4.6 


10... 

54 

11.75 

6.5 

27.5 

2.4 

23</.. 

89 

8.1 

11.3 

17.7 

6. 

11... 

88 

2.^.85 

5.8 

31.2 

1.3 

28«.. 

89 

1.2 

6.8 

18.8 

15.7 

12... 

12 

1.7 

1.7 

2.7 

1.6 

287.. 
23A.. 

89 

1.6 

5.9 

12.0 

8. 

14... 

45 

17.2 

1.8 

19.4 

1.1 

89 

1.6 

5.9 

14.8 

9.5 

15... 

80 

8.8 

10. 

2:^.7 

6 

64 

2  5 

10.7 

9.4 

8.4 

16a.. 

17 

7.25 

8.4 

32.4 

4.5 

28i.. 

64 

1.8 

5.4 

4.0 

2.2 

166.. 

16 

7.25 

8.4 

31.8 

4.8 

23/.. 

64 

1.5 

4.4 

3.9 

2.6 

18a.. 

14 

2.4 

1.75 

16.8 

6.6 

23A:.. 

64 

1.6 

8.6 

1.5 

1. 

186.. 

40 

6.5 

4. 

6.1 

1.1 

28/.. 

60 

2.6 

1.2 

6.6 

3.5 

18c.. 

60 

4. 

6.5 

11.5 

29 

23m. 

60 

2.8 

7.6 

4.6 

2. 

\M.. 

66 

8.5 

4..'> 

9.5 

2.7 

23/1.. 

60 

1.4 

5.8 

8.2 

2.3 

10a.. 

67 

8.5 

5.7 

21.5 

6. 

2io.. 

50 

1.4 

4. 

0.6 

0.85 

106.. 

68 

4.8 

12.4 

80.8 

6.8 

28^.. 

60 

1.2 

8.2 

0.6 

0.6 

20... 

58 

8.4 

4.7 

15.5 

4  7 

237.. 

36 

1.6 

4.6 

8.8 

2. 

a.  . 

42 

4.9 

4.3 

16.6 

3.6 

28/-.. 

36 

1.1 

2.8 

2.9 

.3. 

287.. 

110 

2.9 

10. 

23.0 

8. 

23j?.. 

80 

0.6 

1.7 

0.6 

-l.(?) 

386.. 

110 

3.2 

6.4 

20.0 

6.8 

28^.. 

86 

0.2 

1. 

8. 

40.  (?) 

23c.. 

88 

8.0 

12. 

16.7 

5.6 

(3)  COMPOUND  CONDENSING  EXHINES. 


mt  a  •  • 

56 

n.2 

4.3 

23.5 

4.5      31... 

47 

9.9 

15.8 

34.9 

2fta   •  . 

41 

8.9 

5.5 

28.6 

3.2      \Si... 

72 

7  7 

9.6 

8.7 

2H... 

41 

17.1 

11. 

31.2 

1.4     ,.3:i... 

^0 

0.5 

1  . 

15.4 

27.   . 

45 

23.4 

10.3 

S-J.O 

1.6 

11 

3.5 
1.1 
2.4 


The  number  in  column  1  is  that  assigned  by  the  committee 
on  steam-jackets  of  the  British  Institution  of  Mechanical  Engi- 
neers, from  whose  report  these  figures  are  collated.  The  pres- 
sure, pi,  is  that  shown  by  the  steam-gauge.  The  ratio  in  the  last 
column  is  that  of  jacket-water  to  saving  of  steam  or  feed-water. 

A  series  of  experiments,  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Mair,  on  a  condensing, 
jacketed  engine,  as  reported  to  the  British  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers,  gave  the  following  figures :  * 


*  Proceedings  Institute  Civil  Engineers,  Vol.  LXXIX.,  p.  331 ;  Gotterill,  p.  850. 
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EFFICIENCY  OF  JACKET. 


r. 


CondeDREtion  with  jacket  . . . 
Conden^'ation  without  jacket 

Difference 

Ratio 

Condensation  in  jacket 

Ratio  to  gain 


3 


0  25 

0.48 

0.23 

0.5 

0.05 

0.2 


0.85 

0  60 

0.26 

0.6 

0.05 

0.2 


0.45 

0.70 

0.25 

0.7 

0.05 

0.2 


6 


0.60 

0.80 

0.20 

0.8 

0.05 

0.25 


The  steam  pressure  was  56  lbs.  by  gauge.  The  jacket  is  seen 
to  have  saved  approximately  five  times  the  weight  of  steam 
used  in  it,  or,  otherwise,  the  diversion  of  1  lb.  of  steam  into  the 
jacket  effected  a  gain  of  5  lbs.  in  the  expenditure  of  steam  in 
the  engine.  The  average  figure  for  the  whole  collection  of  data 
above  corresponds  with  the  deduction  of  Professor  Ewing,  who, 
in  his  admirable  contribution  to  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica, 
says :  "  When  a  jacket  is  working  properly  it  uses  in  a  single 
cylinder  engine  4  or  5'^,  and  in  a  compound  engine  10  to  12^;^,  of 
the  whole  steam  supply.*  But  later  practice,  though  confirm- 
ing these  deductions  in  many  cases,  often  gives  very  different 
proportions,  and  cases  are  reported  in  which  the  compound 
engine  consumes  12  or  \5^,  and  the  triple-expansion  engine  15 
to  20;^.  Thus,  as  long  since  noted  by  Professor  Cotterill,  "  a 
small  quantity  of  heat  supplied  by  a  jacket  reduces  the  action 
of  the  metal  in  a  much  greater  proportion."  t 

The  following  are  miscellaneous  figures  from  various  sources, 
generally  illustrating  recent  and  good  practice :  Compound 
engines  have  usually  been  found  to  demand  about  lO'^  of  the 
steam  supply  for  the  jackets  where  they  have  worked  effectively. 
A  compound  engine  at  the  Memphis  Electric  Light  Works, 
Tennessee,  tested  under  direction  of  the  author  for  report  to 
him,  gave,  by  a  Hirn  analysis  by  Mr.  Boehm,  18^  expenditure 
in  jacket  and  radiation,  probably  16,1^  expended  in  the  jacket. 
It,  however,  only  reduced  initial  condensation  in  the  high- 
pressure  cylinder  to  40.^,  while  raising  its  gain  to  a  quality  of 
74^ — 26,1^  moisture — at  the  opening  of  the  exhaust  to  condenser. 
The  engine  was  22  and  40  inches  by  48  inches,  with  steam  at 
90  lbs.,  75  revolutions,  137  I.H.P.,  and  the  expenditure  of 
steam  amounted  to  20.9   lbs  per  H.P.  per  hour.     The  valve 


*  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  article,  **  Steam^Engine/'  section  91. 
t  Cotterill,  p.  849. 
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motion  was  that  of  Corliss.  Another  engine  with  automatic 
gear,  14  and  23  inches  by  22  inches,  with  90  lbs.  steam,  152 
revolutions,  63.6  I.H.P.,  demanded  26.2  lbs.  of  steam  per  H.P. 
per  hour,  condensing  nearly  60^  of  the  entering  steam,  deliver- 
ing with  a  quality  of  55  at  release,  while  the  jackets  were 
using  about  16^  of  the  steam  supply,  including  loss  by  radia- 
tion. The  compound  Reynolds-Corliss  engine  of  the  Plymouth 
Cordage  Co.,  on  trial  for  acceptance,  developed  999  I.H.P., 
and  used  21.145  lbs.  of  steam  per  H.P.  per  hour,  with  a  press- 
ure of  100  lbs.  and  1.4  lbs.  of  coal.  The  jackets  used  10.24^  of 
the  steam  supply,  and  initial  condensation  amounted  to  but 
21;^.  External  radiation  accounted  for  a  loss  of  2.4;^.  The 
compound  engine  of  the  Namquit  Mills,  by  the  same  builders, 
with  steam  at  10  lbs.,  on  contractor's  trial,  used  11^  of  the  steam 
supply  in  the  jackets  and  consumed  13.26  lbs.  per  H.P.  per 
hour.  A  Worthington  compound,  on  pipe  line  work,  is  reported 
to  have  used  15.5,^  to  16;^  of  the  steam  in  its  jackets,  and  to  have 
exhibited  a  condensation  of  34$^,  with  boiler  steam  at  90  lbs. 
The  Calumet  &  Hecla  engines,  "Frontenac"  and  "Superior," 
are  reported  by  their  designer  to  the  writer  as  having  a  con- 
densation of  7^y  in  each  case,  in  the  jackets,  wliile  demanding  a 
total  of,  respectively,  14.4  and  14.2  lbs.  per  hour  per  H.P. 
Steam  was  carried  at  100  lbs.,  and  the  engines  made  50  and  43 
revolutions  per  minute,  respectively.  They  were  both  seriously 
underloaded.  The  Lawrence  pumping  engine  condensed  9,^  in 
its  jackets ;  and  Mr.  Leavitt  informed  the  writer  that  his  engines 
have  very  generally  demanded  10^  to  12 1  for  jacket  supply. 

A  collection  of  trials  of  Gaskill  &  Holly  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany's engines,  the  reports  of  which  are  published  by  the 
builders,  give,  in  tests,  by  Codman  9.15,  by  Barrus  13  to  16,  by 
Benezette  10.32,  by  Gifford  5.2  (? )  and  by  Cooley,  11.36.1^  of 
steam  condensed  in  the  jackets.  Mr.  Reynolds  reports  to  the 
writer  an  average  of  about  lO,'^  in  compounds  of  his  design. 
The  range  is  10  to  16^  according  to  his  experience,  for  effective 
jacketing,  for  all  kinds  of  multiple-cylinder  engines.  Mr.  Emery 
reporte  for  the  Ocdlatin  about  the  same  figures.  Mair  finds  a 
condensation  in  the  jacket  of  a  Woolf  compound  of  9%  and  a  gain 
by  its  use  of  34^  giving  a  ratio  of  3.8  to  one  for  value  of  steam 
in  the  jacket  as  compared  with  that  used  in  the  working  charge. 

Triple-expansion  engines  ordinarily  demand  about  the  same 
amount  of  steam  in  the  jackets  as  the  compounds ;  although  it 
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would  probably  be  expected,  in  consonance  with  theory,  that 
they  would  use  less  under  similar  circumstances.  The  Mil- 
waukee pumping  engine  trials  reported  by  the  writer  to  the 
American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  gave,  where  meas- 
ured, a  consumption  of  9.25^  in  the  jackets  ;  the  steam-pressure 
being  125,  the  ratio  of  expansion  about  20  and  the  consumption 
of  steam  about  12  lbs.  per  horse-power  per  hour,  in  the  best 
trial  11.678  lbs.  The  speed  was  20  revolutions  per  minute. 
The  steamer  lona  used  5.29;^  of  the  steam  in  the  jacket,  and 
exhibited  i&'ji  cylinder  condensation.  The  steamer  Meteor  took 
10^  in  the  jackets,  and  the  cylinder  condensation  was  17^.  The 
Chicago  AUis  Pumping  Engines,  indicating  1031  I.H.P.  at  16 
revolutions,  consumed  12.13  lbs.  of  steam  per  horse-power  per 
hour  on  presumably  the  same  jacket  consumption  as  the  Mil- 
waukee engine.  The  Narragansett  Electric  Lighting  Company's 
Reynolds-Corliss  engine,  on  contractor's  trial,  developed  516 
I.H.P.  at  99  revolutions  per  minute,  steam  at  125,  with  12.94  lbs. 
of  steam  per  horse-power  per  hour ;  the  jackets  using  14.33^  of 
the  steam.     The  radiation  loss  was  1.5;^. 

The  Lea  Bridge  triple-expansion  engines,  three  in  number, 
belonging  to  the  London  water-supply  system,  are  found,  by 
Mr.  Mair,  to  have  a  consumption  of  13.28  lbs.  of  steam  per 
horse-power  per  hour,  and  their  jackets  average  a  consumption 
of  12.28,'3^  of  the  total  steam  used  by  the  engines.  The  trials  of 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  experimental  engines 
reported  by  Professor  Peabody,  at  88  revolutions  per  minute, 
demand  1465  lbs.  of  steam  per  horse-power  per  hour,  and  use 
22,'^^  of  the  total  in  the  jackets,  the  initial  condensation  being 
still  21.5,C  This  is,  however,  a  comparatively  small  engine. 
Mr.  Reynolds'  experience  with  this  class  of  engine  indicates 
from  10  to  15;^  as  the  usual  figures  for  jacket-water,  varying  con- 
siderably with  relative  areas  of  active  surfaces,  magnitudes  of 
clearances,  and  with  temperatures  and  pressures  of  steam.  He 
usually  jackets  the  low-pressure  cylinder  with  steam  of  lower 
pressure  than  the  high-pressure  cylinder. 

Professor  Peabody's  trials  of  the  **  experimental  engine,"  under 
his  charge,  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  an 
engine  of  about  150  T.H.P.,  triple-expansion,  with  cylinders  9, 
16,  and  24:  inches  in  diameter,  30  inches  stroke  of  piston,  with 
steam  at  about  150  lbs.  pressure,  furnish  other  useful  facts.  The 
steam  demanded  at  various  ratios  of  expansion,  and  at  about  90 
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revolutions  per  minute,  ranges  from  13.74  lbs.  per  I.H.P.  to 
16.25 ;  the  best  work  being  done  when  all  jackets  were  in  use, 
the  worst  average  being  made  with  all  jackets  off.  The  jacket 
had  least  value  on  the  high-pressure  engine,  and  it  proved  to  be 
unimportant,  where  one  only  was  used,  whether  it  was  upon  the 
intermediate  or  the  low  pressure  engine.  The  total  steam  used 
in  the  cylinders  was,  at  full  power,  from  1,600  to  1,800  lbs.  per 
hour ;  the  jacket-steam  amounting,  when  all  jackets  were  in  use, 
and  receivers  jacketed  as  well,  to  450  lbs.,  with  no  steam  in  re- 
ceivers, and  at  best  work  reported,  about  300  lbs.,  or  nearly  20^^ 
of  the  total  supplied  the  engines.  The  best  trial  reported  in  this 
series  gave  125.37  I.H.  P.  on  13.74  lbs.  of  steam  per  H.  P.  per 
hour,  and  with  a  consumption  of  1,420  lbs.  total,  in  all  cylinders, 
and  an  additional  297  lbs.  in  the  jackets,  no  receiver-jackets 
being  in  operation.  Without  jackets,  the  engine  used  15.87  lbs. 
of  steam  per  I.H.P. ;  the  jackets,  comparing  similar  powers  re- 
ducing initial  condensation  to  an  insignificant  quantity,  and  sav- 
ing 11.6,'^,  by  the  diversion  of  20j^  of  the  steam  supplied  from  the 
cylinder  into  the  jackets.*  And  this  effect  is  obtained  at  a  speed 
of  90  revolutions  per  minute. 

In  the  case  of  the  best  work  which  the  writer  had,  at  its  date, 
(1891)  seen  reported.  Professor  Schroter  obtained  from  a  triple- 
expansion  engine  of  209  H.P.,  steam  at  156  lbs.  pressure,  the 
remarkable  figure  of  12.7  lbs.  of  dry  steam  entering  the  engine 
per  I.  H.P.  per  hour.f  This  corresponds  to  a  duty  of  a  trifle 
over  162,000,000  ft.-lbs.  per  100  lbs.  coal  at  an  evaporation  of  10 
to  1.  The  efficiency  of  machine  was  88;^  nearly.  The  jackets  con- 
densed a  large  percentage  of  the  steam,  proving  their  effective 
working.  The  total,  about  20l^,  was  distributed  thus :  In  the 
first  cylinder-jacket,  2.2^^  ;  second  and  intermediate  receiver,  6.4^ ; 
in  third  and  receiver,  10.7;^;  the  drain  of  heat  into  cylinders  being 
greater  as  their  mean  working  pressures  and  temperatures  fell. 
The  total  jacket-condensation  was  about  double  that  of  the  Mil- 
waukee Pumping  Engine,  reported  by  the  writer,  when  the  latter 
was  doing  about  10^  better  work  (11.7  lbs.  per  H.P.  per  hour), 
presumably  partly  as  a  consequence  of  the  smaller  clearance 
surfaces  of  the  latter  and  more  effective  system  of  jacketing. 

•  Trans.  Am.  Sor.  M.  K,  May  aud  November,  1892.     YoU.  XIII.  and  XIV.; 
No«.  CCCCLXXXIV.  DII. 

\  ZeUa.  des  Ver.  DeutscJier  Ingcnieure,  VOL.  XXXIV.     Load.,  Eng.^  Dec.  6, 
1890,  p.  669. 
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Mr.  Donkin,  as  the  outcome  of  over  two  hundred  engine-trials, 
finds  the  jacket  increases  the  work  done  from  10  to  35^. 

The  only  conclusion  to  be  derived  from  this  enormously  irreg- 
ular and  unaccountable  yariation  of  results  is  that  the  steam- 
jacket  may  be  made  efficient  under  all  conditions  of  operation 
of  the  steam  engine,  even  at  high  speeds  either  of  piston  or  of 
rotation ;  but  that  the  most  certain  returns  are  to  be  obtained 
with  the  largest  ratios  of  expansion  in  a  single  cylinder,  and  at 
moderate  or  low  speeds  of  engine.  No  law  can  here  be  detected, 
relating  economical  working  of  the  jacket  to  steam-pressures, 
expansions  or  speeds.  Still  less  can  any  means  be  here  found 
of  anticipating  the  probable  gains  by  use  or  the  jacket  for  any 
individual  case.  It  is  simply  evident  that  where  the  jacket  can 
be  so  applied  as  to  bring  out  its  inherent  economical  quality, 
it  will  give,  with  wet  or  saturated  steam,  a  large  gain.* 

The  general  fact  seems  to  be,  that  with  an  expenditure,  on 
the  average,  of  about  b%  in  the  jacket  of  simple  engines,  an 
economy  of  three  or  four  times  its  amount  may  be  obtained  in 
the  total  steam  used  by  the  system,  under  favorable  conditions, 
and  that  with  exceptionally  successful  practice,  the  steam  di- 
verted into  the  jacket  may  produce  five  to  eight  times  as  much 
work  per  unit  of  weight  as  if  used  in  the  cylinder  directly. 
The  value  of  the  jacket  seems  to  be  about  the  same  on  the  con- 
densing as  on  the  non-condensing  simple  engine  ;  but,  as  might 
be  expected,  the  jacket-steam  has  lower  efficiency  in  the  mul- 
tiple-expansion engine  than  on  the  simple.  The  more  econom- 
ical the  engine,  unjacketed,  the  less  the  economical  action  of  the 
jacket.  The  smaller  the  engine,  and  the  things  equal,  the  more 
effective  the  jacket ;  and  a  small  engine  may  gain  by  use  of  the 
jacket  at  speeds  far  above  those  at  which  the  larger  engine 
begins  to  lose  jacket  efficiency. 

The  best  results  are  to  be  taken  as  representative  of  the 
value  of  effective  jacketing ;  the  others  being  simply  indicative 
of  the  extent  to  which  bad  design,  construction,  or  management 
may  annul  its  beneficial  action.  Culling  out  of  the  table  those 
cases  in  which  the  gain  is  reported  at  about  lofo  and  upward, 
we  have  the  following : 


*  Prof.  C.  B.  Richards,  reporting,  as  United  States  Commissioner,  on  tbe 
(•team-engines  exhibited  nt  the  Paris  International  Exposition  of  1880,  says: 
*•  Steam-jackets  are  almost  universally  applied  to  all  cylinders,  of  either  com- 
pound or  non-compound  engines." — United  States  Reports,  Vol.  III.,  p.  98. 
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(1) 


BEST  RESULTS  OP  JACKETING. 


SIMPLE  NON-CONDENSING  ENGINES. 


No. 


(2) 


2 

8b 

Se 
Sd 

7 

da 
36 
8a 


p» 

Rer. 

r 

115 

203 

110 

62 

6.2 

110 

62 

5.3 

110 

63 

4.4 

100 

97 

3.4 

78 

93 

5.1 

45 

47 

2.7 

45 

49 

1. 

32 

47 

7.1 

Per  cent  of 

Jacket 
Expend!  tnre. 

3.2 
3.4 
3.1 
2.0 
•  2.7 
3.3 
14  8 
8.5 
2.5 


SIMPLE    CONDENSING  ENGINES. 


Ratio. 


7tol 

7. 

5.5 

8. 

6. 

6.6 

1.5 

1.7 

8. 


2Sa 

110 

60 

10. 

2.9 

23.0 

8. 

236 

110 

60 

6.4 

3.2 

20.0 

6.3 

23<; 

88 

59 

12. 

3  0 

16.7 

5.6 

23d 

80 

58 

11.3 

3  1 

17.7 

6. 

236 

89 

59 

6.8 

1.2 

18.8 

15. 7(?) 

28g 

89 

60 

5.9 

1.5 

14.8 

9.5 

15 

80 

55 

10. 

3.8 

23.7 

6. 

19a 

67 

50 

5.7 

3.5 

21.5 

6. 

19& 

68 

50 

12.4 

4.8 

30.3 

6.3 

20 

58 

53 

4.7 

8.4 

15.5 

4.7 

14 

45 

39 

18. 

19.2 

19.4 

1.1 

22 

42 

20 

4.3 

4.9 

16  6 

3.6 

11 

38 

60 

5.3 

23.5 

31.2 

1.3 

16a 

17 

37 

3.4 

7.25 

37.4 

4.5 

166 

16 

37 

3.4 

7.25 

31.8 

4.3 

18a 

14 

41 

1.75 

2.4 

16.8 

6.6 

(3) 

COMPOUND 

CONDENSI^G  ENGINES. 

83 

80 

55 

7. 

6.5 

15.4 

2.4 

24 

n6 

235 

4.8 

5.2 

23.5 

4.5 

31 

47 

18 

15.8 

9.9 

34.9 

3.5 

27 

45 

30 

10.3 

23.4 

38.6 

1.6 

25 

41 

36 

5  5 

8.9 

28.6 

3.2 

26 

41 

32 

11. 

17.1 

31.2 

1.7 

Studying  tlie  above  figures,  we  find  that,  with  good  jacketing,  it 
should  be  expected  that  a  pound  of  steam  employed  effectively 
in  the  jacket  of  a  simple  engine,  whatever  the  working  conditions 
as  to  steam  pressure,  should  be  worth  more  there  than  in  the 
working  cylinder  itself ;  that  the  value  of  the  jacket  steam,  always 
great,  is  highest  with  the  highest  pressures,  as  a  rule,  increas- 
ing, also,  throughout  the  whole  range  of  customary  expansion,  as 


.1. 
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expansion  increases,  and  as  initial  pressure  increases.  The 
same  general  result  is  observed  with  the  compound  engines; 
but  the  gain  is  smaller  in  proportion  to  expenditure ;  while  both 
expenditure  and  gains  are  proportionally  large.  The  jaciket 
steam  is  worth,  even  here,  three  times  as  much  as  the  working 
steam,  ten  per  cent,  in  the  jacket  saving  nearly  thirty  per  cent, 
in  the  engine.  The  best  results  are  obtained  from  the  slowest 
engines  generally ;  but  most  of  the  best  figures  are  from  engines 
making  fifty  to  sixty,  some  at  ninety  revolutions  per  minute. 
None,  however,  approach  in  speed  the  little  engine  of  Professor 
Alden,  expending  6.7;^  of  its  steam  by  way  of  the  jacket,  and  at 
290  revolutions  per  minuta,  gaining  14ji^  by  its  use ;  the  very 
first  on  the  list  has  a  speed  of  203  revolutions.  The  best  work 
of  the  jacket  seems  to  be  reported,  usually  at  from  six  to  eight 
expansions,  upward,  although  large  returns  are  often  given  at 
but  three  or  four.  The  data  establish  suflBiciently  well,  were  such 
evidence  needed,  the  fact  that  the  heat  expended  in  drying  and 
heating  the  cylinder- wall,  in  anticipation  of  the  entrance  of  the 
working  cliarge  of  steam,  is  much  less  in  amount  than  that  wasted 
by  the  condensation  of  the  latter,  where  such  preliminary  drying 
and  heating  has  not  been  effected  by  the  jacket  steam,  and  that 
the  ratio  of  quantity  of  jacket  steam  to  steam  saved  by  its  use 
should  always  be  expected  to  exceed  unity,  and,  under  favor- 
able conditions,  both  quantities  should  be  large  in  proportion 
to  total  steam  used,  with  corresponding  gain  of  eflSciency. 
Effective  jacketing  with  engines  of  moderate  and  low  speed, 
and  with  moderate  or  large  ratios  of  expansion,  a  single  cylinder 
should  reduce  the  initial  condensation  one-half  with  an  ex- 
penditure of  one-eighth  its  proportion  of  total  steam  used. 

The  Maximum  Efficiency  of  Jacket  would  naturally  be  ex- 
pected to  be  found  at  such  a  ratio  of  expansion  as  would  cause 
the  jacket-action  to  be  limited  to  the  expansion  period,  so  far  as 
the  drying-off  of  the  moisture  condensed  on  the  cylinder-wall  is 
concerned.  It  is  known  that  this  action  results  in  the  transfer 
of  heat  from  jacket  and  cylinder  to  the  evaporating  moisture 
with  enormous  rapidity,  and  that  the  dry  surfaces  lose  heat  very 
slowly.  K  carried  into  the  exhaust  period,  or  even  far  into  the 
expansion  period,  this  evaporation  means  great  waste.  If  re- 
stricted to  the  expansion  period,  the  jacket  performs  the  re- 
quired task  with  comparatively  little  loss.  The  earlier  the 
cylinder-wall  is  dried,  the  greater  the  economy.     The  difference 
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in  rate  of  discharge  of  heat  between  the  wet  and  dry  metal  is 
probably  not  less  than  a  hundred  to  one.  In  cases  elsewhere 
reported  by  the  writer  this  maximum  efficiency  of  jacket  was 
well  exhibited,  but  the  subject  has  not  yet  been  sufficiently 
well  investigated  to  parmit  very  extended  generalizations.*  In 
the  cases  there  presented  the  following  deductions  were  made : 

*'  In  the  first  case,  that  of  the  simple  non-condensing  Corliss 
engine,  the  heads  unjacketed,  the  use  of  the  jacket  reduced  the 
cylinder-wastes  from  about  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  ideal 
consumption  of  steam  and  feed  water  to  about  half  that  pro- 
portion for  ratios  of  expansion  approximating  six ;  from  one- 
third  down  to  about  one-tenth,  at  a  ratio  of  five  ;  and  apparently 
from  twenty  down  to  ten  per  cent,  at  r  =  4.4.  The  same  general 
effect  is  observed  throughout,  with  some  discrepancies  which 
may  be  due  either  to  varying  action  of  the  jacket,  or  to  errors  of 
observation,  or  to  both  combined,  the  latter  being  the  probable 
facfc. 

''  In  this  first  case,  also,  the  jacket  gives  the  best  results  with 
110  lbs.  of  steam,  when  the  ratio  of  expansion  approximates 
six.  When  the  steam  pressure  falls  to  eighty  pounds,  the  best 
work  of  the  jacket  occurs  at  a  ratio  not  far  from  4.75  ;  while,  at 
the  pressure  of  fifty  pounds,  the  value  of  the  jacket  increases 
through  the  whole  range  of  experiment,  and  not  only  so,  but 
the  curve  assumes  a  rectilinear  form,  indicative  of  probable  im- 
provement indefinitely  in  the  direction  of  increasing  expansion. 
The  highest  efficiencies,  however,  either  with  or  without  the 
jacket,  are  found,  in  this  case,  at  the  lowest  ratios  adopted,  and 
indicate  a  maximum  value  at  about  3.25. 

"  Similarly  studying  the  performance  of  the  condensing  engine, 
we  find  the  best  work  done,  whether  jacketed  or  not,  at  about  a 
ratio  of  expansion  of  ten,  at  a  steam  pressure  of  110  lbs.,  but 
that  the  jacketed  engine  reduces  the  internal  wastes  from  fifty 
per  cent  at  highest  ratios,  and  from  one-fourth  at  the  lowest 
ratios,  in  the  case  of  the  unjacketed  engine,  to  five  per  cent., 
and,  in  some  cases,  possibly  to  within  the  magnitude  of  the 
errors  of  observation.  At  a  pressure  of  ninety  pounds  the 
best  ratio  seems  to  be,  under  the  given  conditions  of  operation, 
about  6.5  when  unjacketed,  and  8.5  jacketed ;  while  the  lower 


♦"Maximum  Steam-jacket  Efficiency:"    Journal  of  the  FranUin  Institute, 
April,  1891. 
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pressures  still  further  reduce  both  the  efficiencies  and  the  sav- 
ing effected  by  the  jacket  The  best  work  of  the  jacket,  as  an 
economizer  of  heat,  is  done,  at  high  pressures,  at  a  ratio  of 
expansion  of  twelve  or  more.  In  all  cases,  it  seems  to  be  the 
fact,  with  these  engines  at  least,  that  the  jacket  is  useful  beyond 
the  ratios  of  maximum  efficiency  of  fluid. 

"  The  compound  engine  was  operated  at  altogether  too  low  a 
pressure  to  bring  out  the  best  effect  of  compounding ;  but  it 
exhibited  the  same  general  effects  noted  in  the  working  of 
simple  engines.  The  effect  of  the  jacket  is  less  pronounced  than 
in  the  simple  engine,  and  the  efficiencies  of  fluid  vary  less  with 
variation  of  the  ratios  of  expansion.  It  gives  its  best  result  at 
ratios  of  expansion,  ranging  from  7.5  to  10.5  ;  the  variations  of 
value  being  very  much  more  observable  in  the  case  in  which 
both  jackets  are  in  use  than  in  either  of  the  others,  and  least 
where  only  the  high-pressure  jacket  was  employed." 

Maximum  jacket-effect  is  probably  always  found  at  a  point 
beyond  that  of  usual  practice,  in  the  direction  of  increasing 
expansion  in  a  single  cylinder,  whether  in  the  simple  or  the 
multiple-expansion  engine. 

With  thoroughly  dry  steam  at  admission,  the  jacket  may  need 
to  supply,  and  may  actually  supply,  very  little  heat  while*  still 
acting  with  efficiency. 

Maximum  jacket-efficiency,  so  far  as  resulting  from  favorable 
character  of  steam  supplied,  is  evidently  to  be  expected  when 
the  work  demanded  of  the  jacket  is  a  minimum  ;  and  this  will 
be  found  to  occur  when  the  steam  is  supplied  at  maximum  tem- 
perature and  most  nearly  dry.  If  no  water  is  brought  into  the 
cylinder  from  the  boiler,  to  be  evaporated  by  waste  of  heat  from 
the  jacket,  the  latter  has  only  to  do  its  legitimate  work  of  prep- 
aration of  the  cylinder  wall  to  receive  the  succeeding  charge, 
by  drying  it  and  heating  it  up  to  the  temperature  of  prime 
steam.     As  elsewhere  expressed  by  the  writer  :  * 

"  Could  a  perfectly  efficient  jacket  be  made,  in  the  sense  of 
being  capable  of  instantly  and  fully  supplying  any  demand,  how- 
ever sudden  or  great,  for  heat  needed  at  the  beginning  of  the 
stroke,  on  the  interior  of  the  engine,  and  could  the  steam  be 
supplied  perfectly  dry  initially,  the  vapor  would  remain  per- 
fectly dry  throughout  the  stroke ;  none  would  be  condensed  at 


Manual  of  i/u  Steam- Engine,  Vol.  I.,  p.  634. 
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the  beginning,  to  be  re-evaporated  later,  at  the  expense  of  heat 
from  the  jacket ;  and  the  cost  would  be  only  that  of  the  com- 
paratively small  normal  heat-waste  of  a  dry  gas  ;  while  a  saving 
would  be  eff  jcted  of  substantially  all  the  initial  condensation 
that  would  otherwise  have  occurred,  and  at  insignificant  ex- 
pense. 

"  Under  such  conditions,  the  more  readily  the  jacket  surren- 
ders heat,  the  less  the  amount  it  is  called  upon  to  yield,  and  to 
waste." 

Ledieu  says  that,  to  insure  efficiency  of  jacket,  it  must  fulfil 
the  following  conditions : 

(1)  Such  activity  must  be  secured  as  to  insure  that  all  moisture 
present  on  the  walls  of  the  cylinder  at  the  end  of  expansion, 
shall  be  evaporated  before  the  end  of  the  exhaust-period. 

(2)  It  should  not  be  so  active  as  to  cause  the  cylinder  to  be 
completely  dry  before  the  end  of  expansion.* 

The  writer  would,  on  the  contrary,  conclude  that  the  jacket  is 
most  efficient  when  so  active  as  to  present  a  dry  hot  surface  to 
entering  steam,  and  thus  prevent,  in  large  degree,  the  precipita- 
tion of  moisture  previous  to  cut-off,  and,  aho^  sufficiently  active 
to  di*y  off  such  moisture  as  is  formed  at  the  earliest  possible 
instant  after  expansion  begins.  No  important  waste  can  occur, 
later,  from  dry  surfaces. 

What  must  be  the  result  of  indefinite  increase  of  temperature 
of  steam-jacket,  by  increasing  the  pressure  of  its  steam  or  other- 
wise, may  be  judged  by  reference  to  the  experience  of  Mr. 
Donkin,  who,  in  his  paper,  describing  the  trials  of  the  gas-flame 
jacket,  found  that  "  after  the  cylinder  metal  had  been  raised  to  a 
certain  temperature,  the  extra  quantity  of  heat  seemed  to'  have 
no  beneficial  effect  whatever. "t  The  waste  by  the  transfer  of 
heat  into  the  cylinder  during  the  exhaust  period  evidently,  after 
passing  this  limit,  more  than  balanced  the  gain  due  to  drying  and 
superheating  the  steam  in  the  initial  stages  of  the  cycle.  The 
waste  during  condensation  and  exhaust  more  than  compensated 
the  gain  by  initial  checking  of  cylindensation  and  by  increase  of 
work  done  under  the  expansion  line.  The  purpose  and  use  of 
the  jacket  being  simply  and  solely  the  prevention  of  initial  con- 
densation in  the  cylinder  by  action  of  the  cylinder-walls,  by  the 

♦  Machines  d  Feu,  g  95,  p.  509. 

{Heat  Expenditure  in  Steam  Enffifiss :   13.  Donkin,  Jr.    Proc,  Inst.  C.  R,  Vol. 
XCVIII.,  No.  2,043. 
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prevention  of  storage  of  heat  in  the  metal  at  that  stage,  to  be 
later  withdrawn  wastefuUy,  it  is  evident  that  it  may  happen  that 
very  little  heat  may  answer  that  purpose,  and  the  jacket  may  be 
called  upon  to  supply  correspondingly  little,  although  by  its 
action  nevertheless  producing  considerable  economy.  The  less 
the  drain  of  heat  from  the  jacket  into  the  cylinder,  this  object 
once  being  effected,  the  better. 

The  Method  of  Transfer  of  Heat,  in  detail,' between  the 
metal  and  the  steam  was  first  intelligently  investigated  by  Him, 
and  the  results  published  in  his  The'trie  Me  'anique  de  la.  Clialeur, 
in  1876.*  The  example  there  taken  in  illustration  will  still 
answer  Ihe  purpose  in  our  case.  He  finds  the  following  data  as 
the  result  of  experimental  investigation  and  measurement : 

internal  heat^transfers. 


Heat  absorbed  by  metal . . . 
Heat  returned  In  expanpion, 
Heat  rejected,  exhaust . . . . 

External  radiation 

From  steam-jacket , 

Work  of  expansion 


Jacket. 


On. 

Off. 

0.880 

0.459 

0.317 

0.173 

0.050 

0.278 

O.Oi:^ 

0.013 

0.052 

•  •  • 

0.113 

0.088 

The  heat  absorbed  by  the  cylinder  wall  during  admission  is 
partly  utilized  by  performance  of  work  during  expansion,  aod 
the  rest  wasted  in  the  exhaust.  The  jacket,  by  an  expenditure 
of  2.2,^^  of  the  total  steam  supplied,  decreases  initial  condensation 
waste  7.9,t,  or  20%  of  its  own  original  value ;  the  use  of  a  pound 
of  steam  in  the  jacket  giving  a  net  gain  of  about  three  pounds 
in  the  engine.  The  work  of  expansion  is  increased  by  2.5%  of 
total  supply,  and  this  is  29>%  of  its  value  without  jacket-action. 
The  heat  supplied  by  the  jacket  is  a  comparatively  insignificant 
quantity ;  but,  small  as  it  is,  it  raises  the  proportion  of  heat 
restored  and  doing  more  or  less  of  useful  work,  during  the 
expansion  period,  from  one-third  to  above  three-fourths  of  that 
absorbed  by  the  cylinder-wall  in  taking  steam  ;  at  the  same  time 
decreasing  the  latter  quantity  20^,  and  correspondingly  reducing 


♦Vol.  2,  Chap.  I.,  p.  39. 
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the  initial  waste.  It  decreases  the  initial  condensation,  and  at 
the  same  time  adds  to  the  amount  of  useful  work,  thus  giving  a 
gain  on  each  side  of  the  account,  often  of  no  small  value. 

Hirn's  experimental  work  furnishes  other  valuable  data,  as 
may  be  seen  in  the  accompanying  table,  abstracted  from  Ledieu. 
The  method  of  loss  and  its  distribution  are  here  well  exhibited. 


HEAT-WASTES.-  HIRN. 


I  1 1  .  •  •  •  • 


Kind  of  engine 

Jacketed  ? 

Steam  -  preeaore,  a  t  m  o  s  - 
pheree 

LB.  P 

Ratio  of  ezpanaion 

Revolations  per  minute 

Proportion  of  cylinder-con- 
densation  

Total  condenration  at  en- 
trance   

Heat  restored  during  ex- 
pansion   

Heiit  loat  daring  extaaaf>t  by 
re-evaporation 

Ht«t  lost  by  jackets 

Ij[eat  gained  by  piston- 
friction 


Simple 
No 

5 

67.5 
13.5 

55 

0.83 
0.49 
0.18 
0.20 


-0.018 


Same 

Simple 

Yes 

No 

5 

4 

98 

129.5 

9.1 

3.9 

55 

29 

0.21 

0.84 

0.81 

0.0r>4 
0.038 


0.18 
0.25 
0.060 
0.064 


0.023    -0.002 


Same 
No 

4.5 
14 1 
8.0 

29 

0.12 
0.11 
0.018 
0.085 


0.009 


I 


Comp. 

Woolf 

No 

4 

106 
4.4 
28 

0.26 

0.053 

-0.067 

0.12 


0.005 


Same 
Yes 

4 
130 

4.4 
28 

0.20 

0.01 

0.075 

0.07 
0.098 


Comp. 

Woolf 

Yes 

5 
26;{ 
7.5 
25 

0.19 

0.091 

0.14 

0.016 
0.10 


Same 
Yes 

4.6 

090 
4.8 
75 

0.18 

0.087 

0.011 

0.064 
0.061 


0.072  !    0.068       0.089 


One  of  the  most  satisfactory  determinations  of  the  value  of 
the  steam-jacket  on  compounded  engines  is  that  of  Professor 
Osborne  Reynolds,  of  Owens  College.  Manchester,  employing 
the  triple-expansion  engines  of  the  Whitworth  Laboratory.* 

The  three  independent  engines  combined  in  the  machine 
were  of  the  following  dimensions  :  t 


CTLINUKR. 


No.  1 

••    3 

•*    8 

Air-pump  on  No.  3 
Fcea-pamp 


Diam. 

Stroke. 

5  incli. 

10  incli. 

8     •• 

10    •• 

12     •* 

15     " 

9     " 

4^  '» 

U  " 

2     *• 

All  were  jacketed,  sides  and  heads ;  steam  was  carried  at  200 
lbs.  per  square  inch,  and  boiler  pressure  was  maintained  in  all 
the  jackets.  The  results  were  the  following,  with  and  without 
the  jackets  in  use  : 


•  Proceed.  Brit.  hist.  C.  E..  Dec.  10,  1889. 
t  Manual  oftlie  Steam  Engine^  Vol.  I.,  p.  049. 
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With  Jacketo.  WIthoat. 

Coal,  per  borse-power  per  hour 1.88  to    1.60  1  02  to    1.81 

Water,         *'  *'  18.68  "  14.10  15.90 "  17.80 

The  effect  ot  radiation  was  determined  and  found  somewhat 
considerable.     Deducting  this  waste,  the  figures  stand : 

With  Jackets.  Without. 

Coal 1.21  to    1.30  1.54to    1.77 

Water 11.90  •*  12.80  15.10  "  16.60 

This  is  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  approximations  to  the 
ideal  engine  and  to  minimum  wastes  that  has  ever  yet  been 
recorded.  In  this  wonderfully  economical  little  engine,  the 
loss  by  shutting  off  the  jackets  was  from  25  to  over  35%  in 
fuel  consumption ;  or  from  25  to  30;*  in  water  expenditure. 
Of  the  total  heat  received,  exclusive  of  radiation,  19.4^  was 
converted  into  work  with  jackets  in  action,  and  but  15  without ; 
a  difference  of  over  23^  of  the  first  quantity,  or  29  of  the  latter. 
The  ideal  engine,  under  similar  thermodynamic  conditions, 
would  have  utilized  23^.  The  effect  of  the  jacket  on  the  high- 
pressure  cylinder,  where  the  difference  of  temperature  between 
jacket-steam  and  initial  was  small,  was  found  to  be  slight  as 
affecting  cylinder  condensation.  In  No.  2,  the  effect  with  a 
difference  of  temperature  in  this  respect  of  80°  Fahr ,  that  con- 
densation was  reduced  from  30  to  5^,  while  in  No.  3,  with  a 
difference  of  ISO''  Fahr.,  such  condensation  was  sensibly  zero 
and  the  "  saturation  expansion  curve,"  assumed  by  Bankine  to 
be  attainable  by  this  use  of  the  jacket,  was  perhaps  for  the 
first  time  produced. 

The  performance  of  the  engines  in  this  respect  is  illustrated 
by  the  following  tables  of  data  obtained  by  Professor  Rey- 
nolds.* 

In  the  first  three  cases,  in  the  first  table,  the  steam-jackets 
were  in  use ;  in  the  last  three,  they  were  disconnected.  The 
difference  in  result  is  due  to  the  greater  cylinder-condensation 
in  the  latter  case  ;  the  total  amounts  of  which  are  given  in  the 
second  table  ;  in  which  the  proportion  thus  noted  ranges  from 
about  one-fourth  to  about  one-half. 


*  Minutes  of  Proceedings  of  the  Inst,  of  C.  E.,  1889;  No.  2407. 
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AREAS  OF  DIAGRAMS  PER  POUND  OF  STEAM  AND  THERMAL 

EFFICIENCIES  OF  ENGINES. 


Number  of  trials 

Theoretical  area,  ft.  and  lbs.. . . 

Measured  area,  ft.  and  lbs 

Percentage  of  tbeoreticnl  area. . . 

Theoretical  efficiency,  p.  c. 

Measured  efficiency,  p.  c 

Percentage    of    theoretical    effi- 
ciency   


44 


88  I   56 

238,645  233,545  228,420 

188,096  192,067il92,000 

82.0       84.6 

23.2       22.7 

19.2       19.4 


41 


35 


79.0 
23.3 
18.5 


235,500  233.000 
127,545139.546144,350 


40 
,221,880 


79.4 


83.6       83.1 


54.0 
23.3 
14.1 

60.4 


60.0 
23.2 
15.3 


65.0 
23.3 

15.5 


65.9       60.4 


CONDENSATION   WITHOUT  JACKETS. 


Num- 
ber of 

the 
Trial. 


Engine  No.  I , 


Eugine  No.  II. 


Engine  No.  Ill 


41 
35 

40 

41 
35 

40 

41 
35 
40 


Rcvolntiona 

f)er 
nute. 


146 
229 
322 

127 
215 
320 

109 
184 
276 


Katio  of 
Expansion. 


raopoRTioN  OP  total 

PTBAS   CONDENSBD    AT 


2.7 
2.3 
2.0 

2.4 
2.4 
2.2 

2.7 

3.05 

2.6 

Cut-off. 

0.40 
0.29 
0.22 

0.41 
0.3S 
0.30 

0.51 
0.48 
0.82 


I 


Mfd- 
stroke. 


0.30 
0.27 
0.21 

0.35 
0.3J 
0.27 

0.48 
0.47 
0.36 


Release. 


0.30 
0.23 
0.17 

0.29 
0.26 
0.14 

0.37 
0.3:{ 
0.23 


The  action  of  the  jacket  may  be  considered  a  method  of  secur- 
ing the  equivalent  of  reduced  conductivity  and  heat-storing 
power  in  the  cylinder-wall.  This  heat-storage  may  be  com- 
puted, where  the  range  of  t3mperature  of  the  surface  is  known, 
by  the  equation  of  Fourier  for  the  flow  of  heat  into  a  solid  and 
indefinitely  extended  mass  : 

Q  =  aVT{T,^T:)', 


=  «yir  {T.-T,); 


in  which,  for  British  measures,  and  time  in  minutes,  a  =  2.45 
for  iron. 

Could  the  temperature  of  the  inner  wall  of  the  cylinder  be 
held  up  to  T  by  the  action  of  the  jacket,  as  by  employing  steam 
of  pressure  exceeding  that  in  the  engine,  J  T  would  become 
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zero,  and  the  result  would  be  precisely  the  same  as  making  the 
conductivity  of  the  wall,  or  its  specific  heat,  or  both,  zero.  It  is 
also  seen  that  the  higher  the  speed  the  less  the  quantity  of  heat 
stored  ^nd  wasted  by  initial  condensation.  The  depth  at  which 
the  changes  of  temperature  are  similar  in  time  to  those  at  the 
surface,  and  what  may  be  taken  as  the  limit  of  sensible  penetra- 
tion of  heat,  is  similarly  given  by  the  expression. 

in  which,  for  depths  in  inches  and  for  revolutions  per  minute, 
a  is  approximately  4.5  ;  and  the  penetration,  in  this  sense  of  the 
term,  is  nearly  two  inches  for  each  thermal  unit  of  heat  ab- 
stracted from  the  steam  per  unit  of  area  and  per  degree  range 
of  temperature  of  surface  film,  at  any  given  speed  of  rotation. 
The  depths  thus  attained  are,  however,  usually  slight. 

Where  the  cylinder  is  jacketed,  the  heat-flow  from  the  jacket 
is  measured  by  the  quantity 

where  the  temperatures  are  those  of  the  two  sides  of  the  cylin- 
der-wall and  the  thickness  of  the  "  liner  "  is  d  in  inches,  in  the 
present  case,  a  being,  according  to  Forbes,  about  7.5  for  time,  f, 
in  minutes.  But  the  range  of  temperature  is  here  one-half  that 
in  the  preceding  expressions  ;  being  the  difference  between  the 
maximum  external  temperature  of  the  cylinder-wall  and  the 
mean  intenial  temperature,  and,  the  symbols  being  retained  and 
the  full  range  taken,  T^  —  71,  the  coeflBicieDt  becomes  3.75. 
Where  i  is  the  time  of  a  half  revolution  and  Q  is  the  heat  trans- 
mitted between  jacket  and  cylinder  during  the  period  of  abstrac- 
tion of  the  quantity  Q  by  the  metal,  a  becomes  1.875  and  the 
quantity  flowing  in  either  direction, 

g'  =  1.875(r,  -  r,)-rfiV^; 

where,  as  before,  the  temperature-range  is  that  of  the  surfaces 
of  the  cylinder- wall. 

The  following  table,  computed  by  Cotterill,  following  Fourier 
and  Kirsch,  gives  approximate  measures  of  these  quantities.* 

♦  Cotterill,  p.  286. 
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ACTION  OP  CYLINDER-WALL, 


N 

25 

50 

100 

200 

300 

400 

600 

d 

.89 

.63 

.45 

.32 

.26 

.22 

.18 

Q 

.49 

.35 

.25 

.17 

.14 

.12 

.10 

Q'/Q 

.16 

.11 

.08 

.06 

.05 

.04 

.03 

The  variations  of  temperature -bead  and  of  flow  due,  in  all 
engines,  to  varying  expansion;  the  different  resistances  of 
various  metals  and  surfaces  in  different  engines,  and  the  varia- 
tions of  these  quantities  in  the  same  engine  at  different  times 
make  all  such  computations  exceedingly  uncertain.  In  the 
table  the  figure  for  Q  is  reduced  to  that  for  one  degree  range 
of  temperature. 

Referring  to  the  last  equation,  we  observe  that  the  thinner  the 
cylinder  wall,  the  larger  the  flow  from  the  jacket,  and,  presum- 
ably, the  higher  its  efficiency.  The  slower  the  engine  speed, 
also,  the  higher  this  rate  of  heat  flow.  The  wider  the  mean 
range  of  temperature  between  extremes,  T^  —  T^,  the  more  active 
the  jacket,  ^.  e.,  the  greater  the  ratio  of  expansion  and  the  higher 
the  steam-pressure,  the  more  effective  the  jacket;  conclusions 
already  reached  by  experimental  investigation.  In  the  course 
of  the  engine  cycle  the  steam,  at  entrance,  gives  up  to  the 
cylinder  the  quantity  Q  —  Q  and  during  the  period  between  the 
closing  of  the  steam- valve  and  the  next  admission  of  that  end  of 
the  cylinder,  regains  the  quantity  Q  -f  Q\     The  difference, 

(<?+  Q')-{Q-Q')  =  ^Q\ 

is  the  heat  received  from  the  jacket  in  the  complete  revolution. 
These  mathematical  deductions  are  rendered  still  less  positive 
by  the  fact  that  the  alternate  condensation  and  re-evaporation 
of  fllms  of  moisture  upon  the  metal  wall,  and  the  action  of  the 
non-conducting  films  of  permanently  existing  liquid— the  one 
phenomenon  facilitating,  the  other  obstructing,  the  transmission 
of  heat  between  steam  and  metal — introduce  conditions  so  vari- 
able and  obscure  as  to  make  any  conclusions,  unless  fully  con- 
firmed by  experimental  test,  entirely  uncertain.  Experiment 
has,  however,  fully  corroborated  the  general  method,  thus 
indicated,  as  that  of  heat-transfer  in  the  engine-cylinder.  The 
depths  of  penetration  of  the  heat-wave  between  steam  and  metal 
and  the  ratio  of  quantity  of  heat  thus  transmitted  to  quantity 


il 


! 

il 
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received  from  the  jacket,  Q'  /  Q,  seem,  also,  to  fairly  represent 
the  actual  rates  of  flow,  as  observed  in  the  best  representative 
cases. 

M.  Dwelshauvers-Dery,  analyzing  the  data  supplied  by  test 
of  the  Whitworth  Laboratory  experimental  engine,  obtains  the 
following  :* 


Let  Q 

T 
E 


Then 


heat  supplied  by  the  boiler  directly ; 
that  supplied  by  the  jacket ; 
total  indicated  work ; 
rejected  heat  externally ; 
that  sent  to  the  condenser. 


Q^Q.     Q-^Q.     Q-^Q.     ^' 


Beferring  to  the  six  tests,  in  three  of  which  the  jackets  were 
all  in  use,  and  in  three  of  which  they  were  on  the  reservoirs 
only,  and  were  shut  off  on  the  cylinders,  the  following  table  is 
obtained : 

HEAT   DISTRIBUTION. 


Nntn^i*  rt'  trial ,,.,,.,., 

44 

33 
0.789 

50 
0.816 

1 

35 

0.893 

40 

Q 
Heat  of  the  di  rect  steam,  >.—  -y^ 

V  +  v> 

0.749 

0.869 

1 

0.904 

Heat  of  tUe  jacket,            0  +  0 

0.251 

0.211 

0.184 

'  0.131t 

0.107t 

0.096t 

Work,                                g-^  g; 

0.153 

0.165 

0.171 

i  0.125 

0.135 

0.136 

E 
Radiated  waste,                /^  .   /^- 

0.127 

0.091 

0.060 

;  0.040 

0.058 

0.045 

Heat  utilized  by  jacket,    q  .   n 

0.124 

0.120 

0.124 

1 

1  o.ooit 

0.054t 

o.osit 

C  ■¥  C 

Heat  rejected,                    0  ^"O 

0.720 

0.744 

0.769 

1 

1  0.835 

i 

0.812 

0.819 

»  Manual  of  the  Steam  Engine,  Vol.  I.,  p.  648. 

f  Jacket.^  shut  off  of  cylinders  only,  presumably  still  doing  some  work,  through 
slight  leakage  in  cylinders. 
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Thus,  deducting  the  quantities  of  heat  wasted  by  external 
radiation,  the  jackets  supply  an  almost  perfectly  uniform  quan- 
tity of  heat,  the  figures  being  12.4^  12^,  and  12.4^  in  the  first 
three  trials ;  the  cause  of  the  greater  variation  in  the  last  three 
cases  is  indeterminate  from  the  available  data. 

M.  Dwelshauvers-Dery  finds  a  gain  of  l?,*^  produced  by  the 
cylinder  jackets,  by  the  net  gain  due  their  action  in  promoting 
efficiency  of  working,  aside  from  thermo-dynamic  efficiency. 
Studying  the  famous  experiments  of  M.  Him  at  Logelbach,  with 
and  without  superheating,  he  finds  that  superheating  produced  a 
gain  of  25ji^  by  promoting  thermo-dynamic  efficiency ;  raising  its 
value  from  0.324  to  0.433 ;  while  the  saturated  steam  was  made 
more  efficient  as  a  working  substance  by  jacketing,  and  to  the 
extent  of  17^,  although  the  purely  thermo-dynamic  efficiency  was 
actually  reduced  1.6^. 

The  distribution  of  heat  in  the  course  of  flow  of  the  two 
streams  of  energy  entering  the  working  cylinder  and  the  jacket 
of  the  engine  from  the  boiler,  in  the  case  of  the  most  economical 
of  modem  forms  of  high-pressure  multiple-expansion  engine,  is 
illustrated  by  Tables  A,  B,  C,  in  the  Appendix  A,  embodying 
the  results  of  a  thermal  analysis  of  the  triple-expansion  steam 
pumping  engine  of  the  city  of  Milwaukee,  reported  by  the  writer 
to  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  as  giving,  in 
trials  conducted  by  the  Department  of  Experimental  Engineer- 
ing of  Sibley  College,  Cornell  University,  under  the  supervision 
of  Professor  Carpenter,  a  duty  of  143,000,000  per  100  lbs.  of  coal, 
or  154,000,000  per  1,000  lbs.  dry  steam,  the  work  performed 
being  574  I.H.Pr,  521  D.H.P.,  and  the  steam  used  11.678  lbs.  per 
I.H.P.  per  hour,  and  the  heat  217.6  B.T.U.  per  minute,  the  steam 
pressure  being  1^1.6  lbs.  above  the  atmosphere,  and  the  ratio  of 
expansion  19.55.* 

The  radiation-losses  and  the  quantity  of  heat  rejected  from 

each  cylinder,  assuming  equal  distribution  of  jacket-heat  among 

I  ihem,  is  as  follows.     The  symbols  are  those  customarily  used  in 

these  thermal  analyses,  and  are  explained  by  the  context  in  the 

tables. 


*"  Maximum  Economy  of  tbe  Contemporary  Iligli-prepsure  Multiple-expansion 
Steam-Engine  : "  Trans.  A.  S,  M.  A\,  December,  1893;  Vol.  XV.,  No.  DLXVI. 
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RADIATION  LOSSES  AND  HEAT  REJECTED  PER  100  REVOLUTIONS. 

Total  heat  admitted  to  high-pressure  cylinder 698,800  B.  T.  U. 

Total  heat  used  in  all  jackets,  assuming  1-3  weight  of  jacket 

steam  to  be  used  in  each  jacket 40,870        " 

Total  heat  used 639,670 

Heat  rejected  from  low-pressure  cylinder 513,420        " 

Total  work  done '. 119,653 

Total  radiation  loss 6,598 

639.670 

Radiation  loss  from  each  cylinder  assumed  to  be  equal  in  all 

cylinders 2,199        ** 

Heat  rejected  from  high-pressure  cylinder  =  heat  entering  +  heat  supplied  by 
jacket  —  radiation  loss  —  work  done 

=  598,800  +  13,360  -  2,199  -  36,456 
=  573,505  B.  T.  U. 
Heat  rejected  from  intermediate-pressure  cylinder  =  heat  rejected  from  high- 
pressure  cylinder  +  heat  supplied  by  jacket  —  radiation  loss  —  work  done 

=  572,505  -I-  13.360  -  2.199  -  85,286 
=  549,380  B.  T.  U. 
Heat  rejected  from  low-pressure  cylinder  =  heat  rejected  from  intermediate-pres- 
sure cylinder  +  heat  supplied  by  jacket  —  radiation  loss  —  work  done 

=  549,380  -h  14.150  -  2,200  -  47,910 
=  513,420  B.  T.  U. 
=  K  +  K'  (see  low-pressure  analysis  in  tables). 

The  appended  tables  give  the  computed  distribution  of  heat 
in  the  working  charge  of  steam,  and  exhibits  the  interchange  of 
heat  between  that  charge  and  the  jacket-steam,  Jihe  quantities 
being  computed  as  a  matter  of  convenience,  as  is  usual,  for  100 
revolutions.  The  real  distribution  of  the  radiation  losses  among 
the  cylinders,  and  of  the  heat  received  via  the  jacket,  is  indeter- 
minable, and  it  is  assumed  that  both  quantities  are  equally 
divided  among  the  three  cylinders.  The  probabilities  are  that 
the  jacket-supply  comes  in  much  less  proportion  from  the  high- 
pressure  jacket  than  from  either  the  intermediate  or  the  low- 
pressure  ;  on  the  latter,  the  jacket-steam  is  reduced  to  a  com- 
paratively low  pressure  by  means  of  a  reducing-valve  in  the 
passage  of  supply.  It  is  seen,  above,  that  the  heat-supply  con- 
sists of  598.8  B.T.U.  received  from  the  boiler  with  the  working 
charge,  per  revolution,  and  408  by  the  jackets  ;  which  is  distrib- 
uted, 66  B.T.U.  as  radiation  loss,  342  B.T.U.  as  jacket-waste 
(i.  ^.,  lost  in  the  partial  suppression  of  the  greater  waste  by  ini- 
tial condensation),  and  1,197  B.T.U.  converted  into  work.     The 
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gum  6,397  B.T.U.  received  per  revolution,  divided  by  the  work 
per  revolution,  the  equivalent  of  1,197  B.T.U.,  is  a  measure  of 
the  cost  of  the  work  performed,  and  its  reciprocal  is  the  efficiency 
of  the  system.  The  jacket-heat  constitutes,  as  seen,  9.2*2^  of  the 
total  from  the  boiler ;  and  this  reduces  the  initial  condensation 
from  what  would  probably  have  been  above  30^  to  12,  returning 
its  own  value  plus  above  12j^,  or  about  20^,  through  reduction 
of  initial  wastes  and  addition  to  the  work  of  expansion ;  the  net 
gain  being  effected  by  having  the  otherwise  anticipated  cylinder 
condensation.  In  the  tables,  the  losses  are  marked  positive 
when  heat  passes  from  the  working  charge  to  the  cylinder-wall, 
negative  when  received  into  the  steam  within  the  cylinder.  It 
is  seen,  in  the  first  high-pressure  table,  for  example,  that  the 
charge  yields  62,629  B.  T.  U.  to  the  metal  during  admission,  re- 
gains 46,990  during  expansion,  and  entirely  wastes  27,862  units 
during  the  period  of  exhaust,  and  1,064  during  compression. 
The  initial  condensation  is  98.95  -  86.77  -  12.18,'^,  the  charge 
losing  0.46;^  of  its  heat  to  the  cylinder- wall  in  admission,  regain- 
.ing  7.86  and  465;^  during  expansion  and  exhaust.  Six  per  cent, 
of  the  total  is  utilized  in  work,  0.37,^  is  lost  externally,  and  this 
one  cylinder  has  0.63,^^^  of  the  efficiency  of  the  ideal  machine  of 
similar  temperature-range.*' 

In  the  three  cylinders,  successively,  the  initial  condensation 
is  seen  to  be,  respectively,  IS.IS,*^,  13.55^,  and  17.80ft,  exhibiting 
in  unusual  degree  the  correct  apportionment  of  this  waste 
among  the  cylinders.  The  more  equal  this  loss,  the  more 
perfectly  does  the  engine  approximate  the  ideal  action  of  the 
multiple-cylinder  engine ;  f  the  heat  supplied,  to*  be  thus 
wasted  from  the  one  cylinder,  being  rejected  from  it  in  precisely 
the  quantity  needed  to  meet  the  demand  for  waste  heat  in  this 
phase  of  the  cycle  in  the  next  cylinder.  This  special  feature  of 
operation  of  the  engine,  the  efficiency  of  its  jackets,  its  effective 
covering  with  non-conductors,  its  tight  condenser,  and  its  small 
clearances  (1.4'*,   \.5%  and  0.77,^),  are  the  secrets  of  its  previ- 


*The  large  plate  nccompaiiying  the  paper  to  which  reference  is  here  made,  and 
which  exhibits  the  indicitor  diagrams  in  fac-simHey  and  cooibiiKHl  with  the 
appropriate  ndiabatic  and  paturation  curve:*,  illustrates  graphically,  in  a  very 
b#autiful  manner,  the  changing  values  of  these  quantities  and  the  varying  quality 
of  the  steam  parsing  through  the  engine. 

f**  Philosophy  of  the  Multiple-Cylinder  Engine:"  R.  H.  Thurston.    Tranaac- 
HoM  American  Society  Mechanical  Engineers,  Vol.  XT.,  No.  CCCLXII.,  1890. 
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onsly  unapproaohed  economy.  The  total  efficiency  of  the  engine 
is  0.68,0  that  of  the  corresponding  Camot  cycle,  and  0.75^  that 
of  the  ideal  Bankine  cycle  of  similar  steam  and  heat  limits. 
The  figures  here  given  may  be  taken  as  •  representative  of  the 
best  current  practice,  and  of  the  extent  to  which  jacket  action  is 
effective  under  such  conditions  of  maximum  efficiency. 

Similarly  Appendix  B  presents  the  results  of  thermal  analysis 
of  the  experimental  engine  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  which  lead  to  the  deductions : 

"  An  investigation  of  the  results  in  the  table  shows  that  the 
difference  in  economy  depends  on  the  cut-off  of  the  high- 
pressure  cylinder,  which  is  at  about  I  stroke  for  the  first  two, 
and  at  about  I  stroke  for  the  last  two.  The  quantities  that  are 
most  notably  affected  by  the  change  of  cut-off  are  the  heat 
furnished  by  the  high-pressure  jacket  and  the  condition  of  the 
steam,  and  interchanges  of  lieat  in  the  high-pressure  cylinder. 
Thus  the  heat  supplied  by  the  high-pressure  jacket  for  the 
tests,  with  tlie  cut-off  at  i  stroke,  is  about  half  that  furnished  in 
the  tests  at  .^  stroke ;  which  finds  explanation  or  confirmation, 
in  the  facts,  that  the  steam  is  much  dryer  at  cut-off  with  the 
longer  cut-off,  and  that  both  the  heat  absorbed  and  yielded  by 
the  walls  of  the  cylinder  is  notably  less  with  that  cut-off." 

"It  is  notable  that  the  steam  becomes  dryer  in  its  course 
through  the  engine,  under  the  influence  of  the  thorough  steam- 
jacketing,  with  steam  at  boiler  pressure,  and  that  it  is  practi- 
cally dry  at  release,  in  both  the  intermediate  and  low-pressure 
cylinders.  In  some  of  the  tests  it  appears  to  be  superheated  at 
this  point,  and  in  one,  even  at  cut-off  in  the  low-pressure  cylin- 
der. The  superheating  is  in  no  case  large,  and  as  it  is  accom- 
panied by  a  small  positive  value  for  (>^,  the  exhaust-waste,  it 
may  be  that  tlie  steam  was  really  dry  and  saturated  at  those 
points,  though  superheating  by  jackets  filled  with  steam  at  so 
high  a  pressure  is  not  impossible.  Since  a  positive  value  for 
Qt,  indicates  that  the  walls  absorbed  heat  during  exhaust,  such 
a  result,  if  large,  would  be  absurd ;  but  in  these  tests  it  may 
properly  be  looked  upon  as  the  error,  being  in  no  case  larger 
than  about  2;^  of  the  value  of  ^ ;  if  the  steam  at  release  is  either 
dry  or  superheated,  the  value  of  Q  must  be  very  small,  or  zero. 

**It  is  most  remarkable  that  the  heat  furnished  by  the  jackets 
is  nearly  as  large  in  amount  as  that  changed  into  work  in  the 
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tests  with  the  cut-off  at  i  stroke,  and  is  actually  larger  for  the 
tests  with  the  cut-off  at  i  stroke.  Also,  that  the  heat  lost  by 
radiation  is  one-third  as  much  as  the  heat  changed  into  work,  if 
not  more  ;  the  engine,  being  arranged  for  convenient  experimen- 
tal work,  probably  has  a  large  radiation,  though  it  is  thoroughly 
wrapped  and  lagged  on  all  hot  surfaces.* 

Methods  of  Investigation  should  be  standard  and  exact. 
A  committee  of  the  Institute  of  Mechanical  Engineers  has 
suggested  the  following,  as  instructions  for  experiments  to 
determine  effectiveness  of  steam-jackets :  t 

(1)  The  date,  place,  and  duration  of  each  experiment  should 
be  recorded,  and  the  names  of  the  experimenters. 

(2)  In  the  description  of  the  engine  it  should  be  stated  whether 
it  is  single  cylinder,  compound,  or  triple  expansion,  horizontal 
or  vertical,  condensing  or  non-condensing,  and  the  diameters  and 
strokes  of  the  cylinders  should  be  given,  and  the  kind  of  valves 
mentioned. 

The  following  particulars  should  also  be  furnished :  Manner 
in  which  each  cylinder  and  receiver  is  jacketed,  giving  dimen- 
sions for  enabling  the  jacketed  and  unjacketed  areas  of  the  in- 
ternal surfaces  of  each  to  be  calculated.  Particulars  as  to  how 
the  steam  is  supplied  to  the  jackets,  and  how  they  are  drained, 
giving  the  lengths  and  dimensions  of  the  supply  pipes.  Details 
of  how  the  outer  walls  of  the  jackets  are  protected. 

(3)  A  sufficient  number  of  measuring  tanks,  etc.,  should  be 
provided  to  allow  the  feed-water  and  the  discharges  from  the 
jackets,  drain-pipes,  etc.,  to  be  measured  separately. 

(4)  Each  body-jacket  should  be  provided  with  a  pressure- 
gauge,  and  also  with  two  cocks,  one  at  the  highest  point  and  the 
other  at  the  lowest,  to  test  for  air,  steam,  or  water  during  the 
experiments.  Each  of  the  other  jackets  should  also  be  provided 
with  an  air-cock  at  its  highest  point,  so  that  if  air  is  present  it 
may  be  allowed  to  escape  from  time  to  time. 

(5)  A  separate  indicator  should  be  used  for  each  end  of  each 
cylinder,  and  the  engine  should  be  fitted  with  a  speed-counter. 

(6)  Before  the  experiments  commence,  the  valves  and  pistons 
should  be  tested  for  leakage  by  blocking  the  engines  in  different 
positions  and  opening  the  indicator  cocks. 

(7)  The  body-jackots  should  also  be  tested  for  leakage  at  the 

*  Transactions  American  Society  Mechanical  Engineers,  1891. 
t  Proceedings  Institute  Mechanical  ISngin^ers,  1892. 
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usual  steam-pressures,  the  pistons  and  cylinder-covers  being 
removed  if  possible,  or  by  steam  being  admitted  to  the  jackets 
and  the  indicator  cocks  opened  before  steam  is  admitted  to  the 
cylinder. 

The  quantity  of  steam  condensed  in  the  jackets  when  the 
engine  is  standing  should  be  ascertained  by  admitting  steam  to 
them  at  the  usual  pressures,  and  measuring  the  discharge  from 
each. 

(8)  Throughout  the  whole  of  the  experiments  the  quantities 
of  feed-water,  circulating  or  injection  water,  jacket  water,  drain 
water  leakage  from  valves  or  stuffing-boxes,  and  water  from  the 
steam  separator  should  be  measured.  The  discharge  from  each 
jacket  should  be  taken  separately,  and  the  temperature  of  the 
feed  water  and  of  the  circulating  or  injection  water  should  be 
noted. 

(9)  The  readings  of  the  speed-counter  and  the  pressure-gauges 
should  be  all  noted  at  regular  intervals.  Sets  of  indicator  dia- 
grams should  be  taken  at  regular  intervals,  each  set  consisting 
of  a  diagram  from  each  end  of  each  cylinder,  taken  as  far  as 
practicable  simultaneously.  The  highest  and  lowest  pressure 
in  each  cylinder  should  be  ascertained  from  the  diagrams  and 
recorded,  for  allowing  the  range  of  temperature  in  each  cylinder 
to  be  calculated.  The  mean  effective  pressures  and  the  ratio  of 
expansion  should  be  calculated  from  the  diagrams  and  recorded, 
and  the  indicated  horse-powers  worked  out.  The  percentage  of 
moisture  in  the  steam  should  be  recorded,  if  known.  The  kind 
of  lubricant  used  for  the  cylinders  should  be  stated,  and  the 
same  quantity  per  hour  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  supplied 
during  comparative  trials  with  and  without  steam  in  the  jackets. 

Computations  of  Probable  Efficiency  of  Jacketed  Engines 
may  be  made  to  give  very  fairly  approximate  results,  good 
representative  practice  being  assumed. 

The  following  table  *  represents  the  results  of  computations 
of  probable  efficiency  and  performance,  on  the  assumption  that 
the  initial  pressure  is  250  lbs.  per  square  inch,  absolute,  the 
internal  wastes  as  found  in  experimental  work  already  referred 

to  and  measured  by  the  expression  1  +  0.075  V/*,  the  engine 
being  a  jacketed,  tandem-compound  engine ;  these  wastes  cor- 
respond with  those  of  a  single  jacketed  cylinder  of   moderate 

♦  IVarutaetions  American  Society  Mechanical  Engineers,  CCCCLI.,  Vol. XII., 
1891.     Manual  Vol.  I.,  §  155,  pp.  641-646. 
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size  and  under  usiiivl  conditions  ol  operation.*     Back-pressaies 
are  taken  as  5  lbs.  coiideusing,  and  16  no ii-condo using,  feed-tem- 

*  M.  Hntnn  du  la  Goupilliere  coincideH  witli  S  riiiraL'rui ;  wlio  says  tliut  thU 
fnuctfoQ  was  first  pToposi'd  l>v  tlie  author,  and  subsrqupntlv  confirmed  bj  direct 
espcrimeat  at  Sandy  Hook  and  else wli err.— Coura  dct  Maehinei,  Vol.  II. 
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peratnreB  aa  101"  Fahr.  and  203°  Fahr.,  respectively,  and  the 
evaporations  as  approximately  9  and  10.   Tbo  value  of  the  co-effi- 
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cient,  0.075   V'',  is    tlrnt   customarily  talten    where    it  may  be 
asBnmed  that  "  componndiug  "  and  jacketing  have  reduced  the 
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internal  wastes  to  about  one-half  the  usual  minimum  with 
unjacketed  simple  engines  of  this  size  and  class. 

It  is  obvious  that,  in  the  computation  of  probable  efficiency, 
and  of  steam  consumption,  in  the  case  of  the  engines  efficiently 
jacketed  in  the  manner  assumed  by  Bankine,  the  volume  of 
steam  at  the  opening  of  the  exhaust-valve  measures  the  amount 
used,  and  requires  no  correction. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  efficiencies  range  from  16.7^  to  18.2;^  in 
the  case  of  the  non-condensing,  and  from  16.9;;^  to  22^  for  the  con- 
densing engine,  the  maximum  being  found  at  a  ratio  of  expansion, 
in  the  first  case,  of  about  10,*?^,  and  in  the  second  of  about  SO,*^. 
Beyond  these  ratios  the  terminal  pressure  falls  below  the  back- 
pressure, and  a  waste  follows,  instead  of  gain,  by  further  ex- 
pansion. 

These  results  are  still  better  exhibited  by  the  curves  (Figs. 
5  and  6)  plotted  from  the  numerical  values ;  the  ideal  case, 
in  both  sets,  being  represented  by  dotted  lines,  and  the  real 
engine  giving  the  widely  different  curves  in  full  line.  The  great 
difference  between  the  condensing  and  the  non-condensing  engine, 
for  the  ideal  case,  is  well  shown.  The  gain  by  expansion  in  the 
former  case  continues  far  beyond  that  at  which  the  latter  finds 
a  limit ;  while  the  point  of  maximum  effect  is  far  more  sharply 
defined  with  the  non-condensing  engine. 

Conclusions. — The  views  which  have  been  deduced  in  this 
paper  relative  to  the  value  of  the  steam-jacket  are  summarized 
in  the  recently  issued  pocket-book  of  Messrs.  Seaton  and  Bound- 
thwaite  as  concisely  and  clearly  as  possible.  In  this  summary, 
received  by  the  writer  at  the  moment  of  concluding  the  paper, 
it  is  remarked  :  * 

"  The  most  recent  investigations  show  that  all  types  of  steam- 
engines  are  rendered  more  efficient  by  the  addition  of  steam- 
jackets,  and  that  the  more  completely  the  surfaces  of  cylinders, 
receivers,  etc.,  are  jacketed,  the  greater  is  the  saving  effected. 
This  amounts  to  saying  that,  for  every  pound  of  steam  con- 
densed in  the  jackets,  some  greater  quantity  is  saved  in  the 
cylinders.  The  ratio  of  steam  saved  in  the  cylinder  to  steam 
expended  in  the  jackets  varies  from  a  little  under  two  to  one  in 
some  types  of  engines,  to  over  five  to  one  in  other  types.  The 
gain  that  may  be  expected  to  result  from  jacketing  an  engine 

♦  Page  12. 
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depends  upon  sucli  a  multitude  of  considerations,  relating  not 
only  to  the  design  of  the  engine  and  of  the  boiler,  but  also  to 
the  management  of  the  machinery  under  steam,  that  it  can  only 
be  very  generally  stated  as  lying  between  five  and  twenty-five 
per  cent,  of  the  total  feed-water  evaporated ;  but  in  the  case  of 
modem  marine  machinery  of  good  construction  it  is  not  proba- 
ble that  the  gain  is  over  ten  per  cent,  of  the  total  feed-water 
evaporated." 

Frpm  what  has  preceded  it  is  sufficiently  obvious  that  when 
jackets  are  used  care  should  be  taken  to  meet  the  following  es- 
sential conditions  of  efficient  and  economical  working :  t 

(1)  The  jacket  should  be  provided  with  ample  supply-pipes 
and  with  effective  traps  or  other  drainage  arrangements,  and 
for  removal  of  air  as  well  as  water.  If  the  jacket  can  be  made 
to  drain  back  to  the  boiler,  that  plan  should  always  be  adopted. 

(2)  They  should  be  kept  supplied  with  steam  at  a  pressure 
equal  to  that  in  the  boiler. 

(3)  All  surfaces  exposed  to  full-pressure  steam  should  be 
jacketed,  if  practicable. 

(4)  The  jacket  itsalf  should  be  very  carefully  and  thoroughly 
lagged,  and  so  made  secure  against  serious  external  waste  of 
heat. 

(5)  Provision  for  safe  expansions  and  contractions  should  be 
very  carefully  made. 

(6)  It  should  be  seen  that  the  jacket  steam  has  everywhere 
complete  contact  with  the  inner  or  working  cylinder,  and  that 
all  water  precipitated  therefrom  may  promptly  and  completely 
drain  away. 

(7)  The  walls  of  the  cylinder,  or  **  liner,"  should  be  as  tliin  as 
practicable,  and  yet  safe  ;  all  core-spaces  should  be  free  and 
clear ;  all  core-sand  thoroughly  removed  ;  no  pockets  should 
exist  in  which  water  may  gather,  and  all  fits  and  joints  should 
be  made  with  extreme  care. 

(8)  It  is  probably  wise  to  jacket  all  the  cylinders  of  a  multiple- 
cylinder  engine  if  maximum  economy  is  sought. 

(9)  The  jacket,  in  cases  in  which  steam  passes  through  it  on 
the  way  to  the  working  cylinder  should  be  designed  and  pro- 
portioned to  act  as  an  effective  separator.  It  may  then  give 
good  results  by  the  currents  of  steam  sweeping  the  cylinder 
surface  free  from  films  of  <^athering  water. 

t  ManmU:  Section  160,  p.  668.  Vol.  I. 
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A  jacket  through  which  the  steam  entering  the  cylinder  should 
pass  would  have  a  great  advantage  in  efficiency  of  heat-transfer ; 
but  unless  the  entrained  water  and  condensed  steam  could  be 
completely  removed,  it  would  cause  counterbalancing,  and  prob- 
ably greater,  losses;  as  compared  with  the  usual  arrangement,  by 
carrying  that  water  into  the  engine  to  exaggerate  wastes. 

*^  In  all  cases,  and  under  all  conditions,  the  use  of  a  steam- 
jacket  is  '  a  violation  of  the  fundamental  law  of  maximum  effi- 
ciency of  heat-engines,  which  requires  that  they  should  repeive 
all  their  heat  at  the  maximum  and  give  it  out  at  the  minimum 
temperature,  and  not,  as  in  the  case  of  an  engine  with  a  steam- 
jacket,  at  temperatures  between  these,  and  at  times  when  the 
heat  imparted  lessens  efficiency,  which  it  evidently  must  do  at 
and  near  the  end  of  the  stroke.'  It  is  a  necessary  evil,  justified 
only  by  the  conditions  affecting  the  use  and  the  construction  of 
the  eugine.  The  advantage  to  be  derived  thus  varies  according 
to  circumstances,  and  the  jacket  may  not  only  sometimes  be 
useless,  but  wasteful.  The  necessity  for  a  careful  study  of  the 
conditions  of  use,  of  care  in  its  application,  and  of  exact  deter- 
mination of  its  value,  is  evident."  * 


Ibidem,  %  166,  pp.  670-671. 
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APPENDIX  A. 

MILWAUKEE  PUMPING   ENGINE. 


TBKBIUL  ANALYSIS— DATA  AMD  RBBtTLTS  PER  100  KBTOLDTIOHS.     HIOH-PRBSS- 
DBR  CTLODEB  (JACKET  BTKAH  BXCLDSBD)  WITH  FISBT  BBCEITBK. 


Symbols 

,.„.,.. 

1.  flW^iJJ™  bollef^iitaring  wotklDg  , 

i 

.     Hi 

If, 

0(Jt-a()(He.tr<.]«itel.) 

ET),KS 

r^K:.::::::::::: 

ie7.«» 

Int^^b^^    lB„ 

100*''*^*^ 

m^'^'^'H        

ir.  Intsmal  hwt.   bc^glnnlng   of  com-  1 

0+ff,rV.'-H,-H,'-AH'a.... 
5,*H,--ff,-H,'-iiHi 

IS.  Cjlltmer  loji»  dnfins  idmlfilon 

l».Cy1limerl<..s.lnrli.((BxpBn.1oIi 

SO.  OjliDder  !d»>  diirinK  tihBDit 

91.  Cylinder  Iom  dnring  compr«.doD.. ., 

+M,8M 
-W,«KI 
-W.B6S 
-I,0«4 

ir. 

per  olnrlmelcr. per  cant 

M.  Qulltf  of  Bteim  M  cntolT 

R 

SI^.:;::::  : 

r«dl»tlon-.-e 

"Y 

rH<i$'.*"*."::::.::.'"'f* 

£4SS.I?SS,«„,iii,.i;:;;:: 

a.gBT 

Speelk)  lymbflls   V^  =  volame  clean 

Eh«ut|  i  to  Injection,  £  to  dljchuge,  g 

Correct  for  steim  ntied  by  colorfmetc 


a,  t  -  meiaared  tumpenlnre.     Snbierlpt  S 
ilrpump  dljcbarge.     A  =y~^- 
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—DATA    AND    RESUI.TS    FKB    100     RKrOLUTTONS — INTKBME- 
DIATK  CTI.INDBB  (JACKKT  flTBAK  KKCLITDBD)  WITH    SECOND   BKCBrVBR. 


a«.«n... 

Symbols. 

Fonon,.. 

3f 

HHB 



i 
I 

B, 

«.' 

B,' 

B,' 

Msiisb 

!:a:f.«-i"fc: 

>;•■«;; 

IB,™o 

381  400 

19.  Senilble  hut,  liegliinInK  of   cmn-  ( 

IB.  liHfni.l   heM.  beelnnInK  of   com-  ( 

.00  "'*"■„ 

18.  Cjl  ndar  loM  darioj  erpamlon 

in.  Cjl  ndm  Ion  dnrlng  ex  hMJM 

B,+B,--B,-Bt 
B,yB,--B,-B, 

-AfTg 

-aB,TM 
-41.*eB 
-1.880 

ia.juck«'::::":;;::. ;::::, :;::::::::: 

&.*«(.+ ft* 'si 

-n,ifli 

Qnkllly  af 

Qnilltj  or  !tcun  at 
quallly  of  steam  In  eihi 
Hut  lopl,  admleili 


rBjMlcd 


ei  pan -lor 


Rali  n.  radiation  ro  work 

Rulo.  cylinder  condenHtlon  to  R 
Thrnno-diiwinlc  elHclency 

BBlclentj  compared  wiih  Idul... 


.... percent. 

"esV" 

y^-'i- 

tss 

2'y.if:'- .. 

percfelnecr 

w.o 

11 .78 

-8.»a 
-r.!8 

-0.84 
S.ISS 

<t-i,)+<4m*i) 

i"-1«:::::::: ::: 

....per  sent 

R.W 

«8:m 

Special  syrnbols,  Tc  =  Tolomo  clearance.  (  =  meapnred  tem] 
ibanit,  1  to  Injactton,  t  to  discharge,  g  Co  air-pomp  dlecbarge. 
Correct  for  steam  need  by  calorlmster,  wlien  nccBBaary. 


Sobscrlpt  B  ippllee  to 
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c; 


THBBMAL  '  ANALYSTS— DATA  AND  BBSULTS  PER  100  RETOLUTIONS— LOW-PRESS- 

URB  CYLINDBR  (JACKET  STEAM  EXCLUDED). 


Qoantitie?. 


1.  Steam  entering  working  cylinder, } 

poandp I 

8.  Steam  at  admission.  poandi> 

8.  Steam  need  by  cMlorimeier,  poandf*.. . 

4.  Steam,  total,  poands 

5.  Heat  of  condensed  steam 

G.  Condensed  wuter,  poonds 

9.  Heat  given  to  condeniting  water 

8.  Heat  sapplied  to  engine 

0.  Sensible  neat  at  admii^sion 


10.  Internal  heat  at  admission. 


11.  Sensible  heat  at  cut-off. 
IS.  Internal  heat  at  cut-off. 
18.  Sensible  heat  at  release. 
14.  Internal  heat  at  release. 


15.  Sensible  heat,  beginning  of  com- ) 

pression ) 

16.  Internal  heat,  beginning  of  com-  { 

pression ) 

17.  Cylinder  loss  during  admission 

18.  Cylinder  loss  during  expansion 

19.  Cylinder  loss  daring  exhanst 

90.  Cylinder  loss  during  compression 

21.  Heat  discharged,  xnd  work 

92.  Jacket* 

28.  Jacket* 


Symbols. 


Mo 


m' 


Formulee. 


I0O(rc+ro)-i-ro. 


504.5 
9.61 


MQg. 


A£{xr+g).  ... 

100-— p^. 

(M+Mjoi... 
100 p.. 

100-^— 'pa. 


tj 


MoQt 

100 — - —  Pt 


I 


V*. 


i+Hi'-ir^-l/^'-AWo 

H^  +  H^'-Ht^Ht'-K^K'^A  Wc 

Hf^Hi'^H^-n^'-AWd 

K^K'-^AW. 

Q-B 

(^1+^+^+^ 


514.11 

88,090 

8,184 

474,500 

549,880 

1,746 

8,590 

98,450 

858,600 
68,800 

899,800 

894.2 

8,594 

11,807 

464 

-116,818.2 

-6,909.8 

561,880 

-11,fl.V) 

-11,950 


24.  Quality  of  steam  entering . 
85.  Quality  of  steam  at  cut-off. 


96.  Quality  of  steam  at  release. 


27.  Quality  of  steam  at  compression. 

28.  Quality  of  steam  at  admission . . . 

99.  Quality  of  steam  in  exhaust 

80.  Heat  lost,  admission 

8t.  Heat  restored,  expansion 

89.  Heat  rejected,  exhanst 

88.  Heat  lost,  compression 

84.  Heat  utilised,  work 


85.  Heat  lost,  radiation 

88.  Ratio,  radiation  to  work 

87.  Ratio,  cylinder  condensation  to  work 

8H.  TTiermo-dTnamic  eftlciency 

80.  Actual  efficiency , 

40.  Efficiency  compared  with  ideal 


X 


Xo 
a** 

a 
b 
c 
d 

w 

R 


per  calorimeter per 

100       ^'^^^ 


K'it 


(M+Mt 
V, 


cent. 


100 

100  ^j^-^ 

per  calornnetcr. 


ti 


-nrft. 


•  •  •  • 


E 


w 

778"*"^ 

Radiation-1-0 

Ii-*-w 

a-t-7v 

(^-^)-»-(4«0-»-0 percent. 

Ex-^E  . 


IC 


tt 


(i 


it 


81.15 
88.88 


89.95 

9.056 
.064 
-21.89 
-1.956 

8.7 

.40 

.046 

.886 

10.98 
8.70 

79.18 


•ymbols,  Vc  =  volume  clearance,  =  t  measured  temperature.     Subscript  5  applies  to 

fldMOit,  i  to  injection,  k  to  discharge,  g  to  air-pump  discharge.    A  =  =2* 

778 

Correct  for  steam  used  by  calorimeter,  when  necessary. 


*  Same  explanation  as  for  high-pressure  cylinder. 
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APPENDIX  B. 


THERMAL  ANALYSIS  OF  TRIPLE-EXPANSION  ENGINE. 


C.    H.   PEABODT. 


Doration  of  test,  minutes 

Total  number  of  reyolutlons 

Revolutions  per  minute 

Steam     consumption  during    test, 
pounds : 

Passing  through  cylinders 

Condensation  in  h.  p.  jacket 

•*  first  recei  V  er 

Jacket 

Condeufation  in  inter,  lacket 

"  second    receiver 

jacket 

Condensation  iu  1.  p.  jacket 

Total 

Condensing  water  for  test,  pounds. 
Priming,  by  calorimeter 

Temperatures,  Fahrenheit : 

Condensed  steam 

Condensing  water,  cold 

hot 

Pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  by  tlie 

barometer,  pounds  per  sq.  inch. . 
Boiler  pressure,  pounds  per  square 

inch,  absolute 

Vacuum   in   condenser,    inches  of 

mercury 

Events  of  the  stroke  : 
High-pressure  cylinder — 

Cut-off,  crank  end 

"       head  end 

Release,  both  ends 

Compression,  crank  end 

**  head  end 

Intermediate  cylinder — 

Cut-off,  both  ends. ...   

Release,  both  ends    

Compression,  crank  end 

**  head  end 

Low-pressure  cylinder — 

Cut-off,  crank  end 

"       head  end 

Release,  both  ends 


I. 


60 
5299 
88.8 


1198 
67 

61 
85 

58 

89 


1588 

22847 
0.018 


05.4 
41.0 
96.1 

14.8 

155.8 

25.0 


0.192 

0.215 

1.00 

0.05 

0.05 


0.29 
1.00 
0.08 
0.04 


0.88 
0.89 
1.00 


II. 


60 
5*328 
87.1 


1157 
50 

64 
92 

50 
76 


1489 

22186 
0.012 


92.1 
42.1 
96.6 

14.8 

155.5 

25.1 


0.194 

0.205 

1.00 

0.05 

0.05 


0.29 
1.00 
0.08 
0.04 


0.88 
0.89 
1.00 


m. 


60 
5178 
86.2 


1284 
20 

69 
97 

52 

90 


1571 

20244 
0.011 


102.4 

48.0 

106.8 

14.7 

156.9 

24.1 


0.245 

0.271 

1.00 

0.04 

0.05 


0.29 
1.00 
0.03 
0.04 


0.88 
0.89 
1.00 


lY. 


60 

5148 
85.8 


1805 
80 

72 
105 

51 

87 

1650 

20252 
0.012 


105  8 

42.8 
109.6 

14.7 

157.7 

28.9 


0.288 

0.805 

1.00 

0.04 

0.05 


0.29 
1.00 
0.08 
0.04 


0.88 
0.89 
1.00 
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X. 


Abflolute  pressures  in  tbe  cylinder, 
pouDas  per  square  inch  : 

Hiffh-pres8ure  cylinder — 

Cut-off,  crank  end 

'*       bead  end 

Release,  crank  end 

'*         b6ad  end    

Compression,  crank  end 

'  *  head  end 

AdmissioD,  crank  end 

'*  headend 

Intermediate  cylinder — 

Cut-off,  crank  end 

"       headend 

Release,  crank  end 

**         head  end 

Compression,  crank  end 

*^  lieadend 

AdmiRSion,  crank  end 

"  headend 

Low-pressure  cylinder — 

Cutoff,  crank  end 

'*       head  end 

Release,  crank  end 

*•         head  end 

Comprepsion  and  admission — 

crank  end 

head  end 

Heat  equivalents  of  external  work, 
B.  r.  U.,  from  areas  on  indi. 
cator  diagram  to  line  of  abso- 
lute vacuum  : 

Hiffh-pre.^pure  cylinder — 
During  admission,  A  Wa — 

crnnk  end. 

bead  end. . 
During  expansion,  A  Wf, — 

crank  end . 

bead  end. . 
During  exhaust,  A  Wc — 

crank  end. 

head  end. . 
During  compression,  A  Wd — 

crank  end. 

head  end . . 

Intermediate  cylinder — 
During  admission,  A  Wa — 

crank  end . 

bead  end. . 
During  expansion,  A  TFj,— 

crank  end . 

bead  end . . 


145.9 
148.2 
41.8 
41.5 
48.7 
48.7 
64.5 
75.8 


87.2 
85.0 
18.6 
18.4 
16.8 
17.9 
20.4 
21.1 


12.1 

12.0 

5.6 

5.4 

8.7 
4.8 


5.71 
6.61 

10.65 
10.81 

7.78 

8.08 

0.48 
0.62 


7.58 
7.43 

9.54 
9.22 


II. 


145.9 
148.1 
41.5 
40.5 
45.8 
47.9 
08.8 
74.8 


87.6 
85.8 
14.2 
18.8 
17.8 
18.8 
20.8 
22.8 


12.6 

12.4 

5.8 

5.8 

8,8 
4.5 


in. 


5.78 
6.87 

10.76 
11.04 

7.89 
8.15 

0.00 
0.64 


7.57 
7.55 

9.54 
9.81 


138.8 
140.8 
44.7 
45.7 
48.5 
54.5 
72.2 
86.7 


88.6 
89.6 
14.7 
14.9 
18.2 
20.8 
22.2 
24.2 


12.4 

18.1 

5.1 

5.9 

4.1 
4.6 


IV. 


7.00 
8.42 

10.40 
11.22 

8.44 
9.04 

0.49 
0.78 


7.98 
8.46 

9.91 
10.87 


188.8 
140.6 
48.4 
49.8 
58.2 
62.0 
81.2 
97.8 


40.9 
42.6 
16.0 
16.0 
19.0 
22.4 
28.1 
26.7 


18.2 

14.0 

5.7 

6.4 

4.2 

4.7 


8.19 
9.50 

10.25 
11.09 

9.02 
9.66 

0.50 
0.81 


8.64 
9.10 

10.64 
11  44 
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Intermediate  cylinder — 
Daring  exhaast,  A  Wc — 

crank  end. 

hend  end . . 
During  compression,  A  Wa — 

crank  end . 

head  end. . 

Low-presBore  cylinder — 
Daring  admission,  A  Wa — 

crank  end. 

head  end . . 
Daring  expansion,  A  Wb — 

crank  end . 

head  end. . 
Daring  exhaast,  A  Wc — 

crank  end. 

head  end. . 
During  compression.  A  Wa — 

crank  end . 

head  end . . 

Quality  of  the  steam  in  the  cylin- 
der.    At  admisfion  and  at  com- 
pressiou  the  steam  was  assumed 
to  be  dry  and  saturated : 
High-pressare  cylinder — 

At  cut-off Xi 

At  release x^ 

Intermediate  cylinder — 
At  cut-ofiE Xi 

At  release Xt 

Low-pressure  cylinder — 
At  cut-off Xi 

At  release .x^ 

Interchanges  of  heat  between  the 
steam  and  the  walls  of  the_ 
cylinders,  in  B.  T.  U.  Qiianti- 
ties  affected  by  the  positive 
sign  are  absorbed  by  the  cylin- 
der walls ;  quantities  affected 
by  the  negative  sign  are  yielded 
by  the  walls  : 
Hi^h-pressure  cylinder — 
Brought  in  by  steam. . . 

During  admission Qa 

During  expansion 

During  exhaust 

Durine  compression. . . . 

Supplied  by  jacket 

Lost  by  radiation 


I. 


First  intermediate  receiver — 

Supplied  by  jacket 

Lost  by  radiation 


9.27 
9.27 

o.a9 

0.60 


7.75 
7.99 

6.88 

6.87 

6.08 
5.08 

0.00 
0.00 


0.785 
0.899 

0.899 
0.994 

0.978 

super- 
heated. 


133.98 

28.54 

-18.69 

-8.86 

0.45 

4.56 

1.50 


4.92 
0.58 


II. 


9.47 
9.47 

0.43 
0.70 


7.95 
8  19 

7.10 
7.12 

5.08 
5.16 

0.00 
0.00 


0.784 
0.908 

0.912 
super- 
heated. 

super- 
heated. 

super- 
heated. 


130.77 

23.43 

-19.28 

-7.23 

0.51 

4.08 

1.52 


5.20 
0.58 


III. 


9.64 
10.18 

0.67 
0.T8 


8.83 
8.66 

6.86 
7.34 

4.63 
4.81 

0.00 
0.00 


IV. 


0.848 
0.920 

0.906 
saper- 
heated. 

6.970 

super- 
heated. 


141.11 

17.49 

-15.33 

-3.50 

0.49 

2.89 

1.54 


5.67 
0.59 


10.54 
10.84 

0.46 
0.84 


8.97 
9.39 

7.45 
7.87 

5.09 
5.00 

0.00 
0.00 


0.875 
0.931 

0.908 
super- 
heated. 

0.974 

super- 
heated. 


149.84 

14.93 

-14.03 

-2.88 

0.52 

2.60 

1.54 


5.95 
0.59 
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I. 

u. 

III. 

IT. 

Intermediate  cylinder — 

Brought  in  bj  steam. . .  0' 

131.89 

129.61 

137.87 

146.64 

Daring  admission O'a 

13.63 

11.74 

11.83 

11.75 

During  expansion Qb- .  •  • 

-18.65 

-18.84 

-20.30 

-21.88 

Daring  ezhau-st Q'c 

0.22 

1.57 

2.88 

3.41 

Daring  compression. . .  .O'd*  •  •  • 

0.44 

0.51 

0.62 

0..50 

Supplied  hy  jacket X^  •  "  • 

6  82 

7.50 

7.97 

8.64 

Lost  by  radiation Q'e. . . . 

2.45 

2.48 

2.50 

2.51 

Second  intermediate  receiver — 

Supplied  by  jacket Qjn  . . 

4.20 

4.04 

4.27 

4.22 

Lost  by  radiation Q'eB' .  • 

1.20 

1.22 

1.28 

1.24 

Low-pressure  cylinder — 

Brought  in  by  bteam. . .  O" 

132.14 

130.50 

138.61 

147.38 

During  admission d"a  . . . 

5.85 

3.05 

5.57 

5.29 

Daring  expansion Q"fr  . . . 

-9.51 

-7.09 

-8.65 

-10.18 

Daring  exiiaust O'c 

2.53 

2.23 

1.44 

-0.11 

Daring  compression Q"d  . . . 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

Supplied  by  jacket U'j 

Lost  by  radiation Q"e 

7.08 

6.20 

7.41 

7.14 

4.34 

4.40 

4.45 

4.47 

Total  loss  by  radiation  : 

By  preliminary  test 2  Qe  . . 

10.07 

10.20 

10.31 

10.35 

By  equation  (49) 

11.68 

10.19 

8.75 

8.07 

Power  and  economy  : 

Heat    equivalents    of  works  per 
stroke : 

High-pres.sure  cylinder. .4  W.. 

8.44 

8.34 

9.17 

9.52 

Intermediate  cylinder.  .AW. 

7.12 

6.95 

7.77 

8.42 

Low-pressure  cylinder.  .^  W\ 

9.64 
25.20 

27.58 

10.06 

10.87 

11.79 

Totals 

25.35 
27.02 

27.81 
27.71 

29.78 

Total  heat  furnished  by  jackets  . 

28.45 

DiAtribution  of  work  : 

High-pressure  cylinder 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

Intermediate  cylinder 

0  84 
1.14 

0.88 
1.21 

0.85 
1.19 

0.88 

Low-pressure  cylinder 

1.24 

Horpe-imwer 

104.9 

104.2 

113.1 

120.3 

steam  per  horse-power  per  hour. 

14.64 

14.31 

13.90 

13.73 

iJ.   T.   U.   per    hoise-power    per 

minute 

247 

241 

236 

232 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr,  B,  S.  Hale. — There  is  one  point  which  is  hardly  touched  on 
in  Professor  Thurston's  paper,  and  that  is  the  question  of  omitting 
one  or  more  jackets  from  a  compound  engine.  It  is  probably 
standard  practice  to  jacket  the  receivers  of  a  comjx)und  or  triple 
if  the  cylinders  are  jacketed.  But  Professor  Peabody  seems  to 
have  found  otherwise  in  his  trials  at   the  Massachusetts  Insti- 
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tute  of  Technology.  On  page  841  Professor  Thurston  states: 
'*  The  best  trial  reported  gave  ...  no  receiver  jackets 
being  in  operation."  Professor  Wity,  of  Lille,  reports  in  La 
Reoue  ginerale  des  SoienoeSj  April  15,  1893,  a  similar  result,  as 
shown  by  the  following  table  : 


Piefsion  aoz  cbau- 
di^rea 

Temperature  da  con- 
densear      

TntTai]  indiqu6  en  che- 
T»nx 

Paiges  des  enveloppes 

Parses  des  enveloppe? 
II 

Paries  des  enveloppes 
R 

Consommation  brute 
par  cheval-henre  in- 
diqn6 

Consommation  nette 
aprds  deduction  des 
calories  des  paige£* 
r6int£gr6es  anx 
chandidres 

Consommation  snr  pitn- 
ton 

Admission  moyenne 
an  petit,  cylindre... 

Condensiition  &  Tad- 
mission  

Ph^nomdne  en  detente 

Rapport  da  travail  ab- 
sola  oo  travail  dis- 
ponible 


Tontes 

les  enveloppes 

cbaafFees. 


6k.82 
80O.9 
547,834 
1.7W 

8.223J 

6k.l07 

6k.540 

0.181 

U% 
6vap.=3.2^ 

0.688 


Enveloppes 

I  et  II  f>eales 

cbanff^s. 


6k.87 
SO^.S 
658.618 
1.75* 
B.tS% 

6k.l81 

6k.097 

5k.852 

0.193 

U% 
6vap.=8.5^ 

0.638 


Enveloppen 

I  et  R  seales 

chaafF^es. 


6k.28 
82«».0 
543,704 

1.68< 

8.84^ 
6k.450 

6k  .286 
5k.805 
0.188 

£vap.=l.l;e 

0.580 


Enveloppe 

R 

sealechaaff^. 


6k  JH) 
82».l 
566,618 


9.06^ 
6k.614 

6k.461 
(>k.013 
0.189 

cond.— 1.6). 

0.688 


Ancnne 

enveloppe 

chaan6e. 


tfk,85 
81«.6 
860,876 


6k.547 

6k.547 

6k.547 

0.207 

17J( 
cond.=7.0j( 

0.684 


Note.—  En  marche,  le  pargear  aa  receiver  ne  donne  point  d'eaa. 

In  jacketing  receivers,  it  seems  to  have  been  forgotten  that  the 
use  of  the  jacket  is  chiefly  to  prevent  initial  condensation,  which 
does  not  or  should  not  occur  in  a  receiver  to  any  marked  degree. 
The  receiver  jacket  does  give  the  next  cylinder  dryer  steam,  which 
is  an  advantage,  but  it  could  be  just  as  easily  obtained  by  a  sep- 
arating device  in  the  receiver,  while  every  thermal  unit  transferred 
from  the  jacket  to  the  working  steam  is  used  at  a  lower  tempera- 
ture and  hence  at  a  lower  efficiency  than  if  used  from  boiler 
pressure  and  temperature. 

Mr.  Albert  F.  IlalL — It  might  be  well  to  state  that  the  Pawtucket 
pumping  engine,  with  which  Professor  Denton  made  his  experi- 
ments, cannot,  strictly  speaking,  be  run  without  steam  jackets, 
since  th^  jackets  of  the  heads  of  neither  high  nor  low  pressure 
cylinders  can  he  thrown  out  of  action. 
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Mr.  George  L  Rockwood. — An  interesting  question  is  raised  by 
Professor  Thurston,  in  the  statement  on  the  first  page  of  the  intro- 
ductory portion  of  his  paper,  as  follows :  "  It  was,  however,  found 
that  there  existed  a  substantial  unanimity  of  opinion  among  those 
best  qualified  to  express  their  views,  whether  from  the  standpoint 
of  experience,  as  derived  by  long  periods  of  occupation  in  design- 
ing and  constructing  by  engineers  whose  reputation  had  been  built 
up  by  years  of  success  in  construction,  or  from  that  of  a  man  of 
science,  and  by  the  experimental  investigation  of  the  action  of 
the  steam-jacket  under  the  various  conditions  of  usual  practice." 

The  question  raised  is:  Who  are  the  particular  men,  of  all 
others  best  qualified  to  express  their  views  on  the  action  of  steam 
in  a  modern  engine?  On  the  answer  to  this  interesting  question 
depends  the  truth  or  error  of  the  general  statement  quoted  above. 

To  begin  with,  we  note  a  diflFerence  of  opinion  acknowledged  in 
the  foot-note  of  page  791  of  the  paper,  where  it  is  said  Cotterill  con- 
siders that  to  be  the  real  use  which  the  author  considers  only  a 
secondary  effect  of  the  jacket.  Is  not  Cotterill  also  competent  to 
express  his  views?  Take  another  instance  of  broad  disagreement 
as  to  the  effect  of  jacketing.  It  is  that  between  those,  on  the  one 
hand,  who  believe  the  principal  use  of  the  jacket  that  of  prevention 
of  original  drops  of  moistui-e  forming  on  the  walls  of  the  clear- 
ance spaces  and  cylinder  just  before  admission  of  steam,  on  the 
theory  that  the  incoming  steam  will  condense  in  much  larger 
quantities  with  moisture  present  than  with  it  absent,  and  those,  on 
the  other  hand,  whose  experiments  with  initially  dry  and  initially 
wet  surfaces  do  not  reveal  tbe  occurrence  of  any  more  condensa- 
tion due  to  the  presence  of  the  moisture  than  will  occur  without 
it.  The  late  Peter  Willans  was  a  supporter  of  the  first  view, 
and  Professor  Denton  is  a  sup|X)rter  of  the  second. 

Notwithstanding  this,  is  not  Willans  or  Denton  competent  to 
express  a  proper  view  of  jacket  action,  whether  from  the  stand- 
point of  experience  or  of  science  ?  Again,  Bryan  Donkin  found 
that  jacketing  a  triple-expansion  mill  engine  of  English  construc- 
tion gave  a  large  percentage  of  net  gain,  even  not  reckoning  the 
jacket  water  as  returnable  to  the  boiler ;  while  Denton  found  a 
gain  of  almost  insignificant  value  in  the  use  of  jackets  on  a  triple- 
expansion  pumping  engine  built  in  this  country.  Perhaps  it  can- 
not be  denied  that  all  these  experimenters  are  competent  to  have 
views  on  this  subject  worthy  of  our  .attention.  Indeed,  on  second 
thought,  to  whom,  besides  Professor  Thurston,  can  we  point  in  the 
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whole  civilized  world  as  having  views  entitled  to  greater  confi- 
dence than  the  transatlantic  opinions  of  Donkin,  or  the  cisatlantic 
opinions  of  Denton  ?  Yet  are  they  non-concordant.  What  are 
we  dimmer  flames  to  do,  then?  Are  we  to  accept  the  dogmatic 
assertions  of  the  author,  to  the  effect  that  all  proper  authorities 
support  substantially  the  same  views,  namely,  those  of  James 
t  Watt  ?     If  so,  then  Avhy  the  necessity,  at  the  close  of  this  century 


f 

I 


! 
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of  familiarity  with  the  steam-jacket,  of   the  lengthy  arguments 
I  given  by  the  author  in  the  paper  ? 

i  I  ask  forgiveness  for  devoting  this  time  to  this  opening  remark 

I  of  the  author,  on  the  ground  that,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  it  is  the 

j  only  portion  which  heretofore  has  not  been  passed  and  repassed 

I  through  the  mangle  of  public  scrutiny,  and  because  the   paper 

j  which  follows  the  remark  is  not  especially  corroborative  of   it. 

I  The  large  array   of  collated  data  may  be  made  to  support  the 

J  conclusions  he  quotes  from  the  pocket-book  of  Messrs.  Seaton  and 

J  Koundthwaite,  or  to  thoroughly  undermine  them — according  to 

J  the  stress  laid  upon  the  value  of  diflFerent  portions  of  the  data.* 

I  We  must  face  the  fact  that  the  instruments,  methods,  and  ideas 

of  the  present  date  are  so  far  advanced  and  refined,  as  contrasted 
with  those  of  even  ten  years  ago,  that  vast  aggregations  of  data 
collected  previous  to  that  time  are  not  convincing  when  taken  as 
the  basis  of  a  present  dogmatic  theory.  Before  giving  one's  self  to 
the  luxury  of  formulating  one — not  to  speak  of  a  dozen,  to  suit  a 
dozen  different  hypothetical  cases — it  is  best  to  wait,  to  go  on 
testing,  to  accumulate  data  in  regard  to  the  accuracy  of  which 
there  is  no  ground  for  disbelief,  data  which  everybody  has  confi- 
dence in.  In  these  days  fulmi nations  of  "  authorities"  will  not  do 
in  addressing  "  authorities"  ;  correct  theory,  based  on  indisputable 
facts  alone,  is  of  value. 

In  the  meantime  we  can  have  our  private  views,  but  can  we 
put  them  forth  as  bearing  the  stamp  of  authority,  as  views  which 
all  must  accept  or  be  anat/iema  maraixatha  ? 

Prof,  R,  H,  TImrston. — Mr.  Hale  brings  up  an  important  and 
interesting  matter,  which,  however,  I  think  we  are  hardly  yet 

*  Observe  (the  first  sentence  of  the  first  paragraph  on  page  843)  the  easy  con- 
viction expressed,  that  since  we  have  this  enormously  irregular  and  unaccoont- 
able  variation  of  results,  therefore  the  only  conchision  derivable  is  that  the 
steam-jacket  may  be  made  efficient  under  all  conditions  of  operation  of  the 
steam-engine.  Ought,  or  ought  not,  this  to  be  characterized  as  a  case  of  non 
sequUurf 
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prepared  to  settle,  not  having  as  yet  sufficient  data.  There  is  no 
question  as  to  the  nature  or  effect  of  the  action  of  the  receiver- 
jacket  ;  but  there  remains  to  be  determined  by  investigation  just 
how  its  immediate  action  affects  the  economic  performance  of  the 
machine  as  a  whole.  General  experience  seems  to  have  led  build- 
ers to  the  use  of  this  jacket,  and  the  presumption  would  ordinarily 
be  accepted  that  they  must  have  thus  secured  improved  efficiencies. 
The  receiver-jacket  is  a  jacket  on  a  separator ;  the  purpose  of 
which  separator  is  simply  to  remove  from  the  passing  current  of 
steam  the  water  of  condensation  due  to  external  radiation  and 
thermodynamic  conversion  of  heat  into  work.  If  it  is  efficient 
as  a  separator,  the  succeeding  cylinder  will  receive  dry  steam.  In 
so  far  as  it  is  inefficient  in  this  separation,  the  jacket  has  a  work 
to  perform  in  the  further  drying,  possibly  even  the  superheating, 
of  the  wet  steam.  This  action  is  well  shown  in  the  diagrams 
from  the  Sibley  College  experimental  engine,  designed  under  the 
direction  of  the  writer,  and  with  jackets  on  all  cylinders  and 
receivers,  as  here  operated.    (Fig.  249.) 

In  this  case,  the  quality  of  the  steam  varies  from  an  average  of 
about  0.75  in  the  fii*st,  to  over  0.90  in  the  second,  and  to  1.10  in 
the  third  cylinder ;  becoming  steadily  dryer  and  finally  super- 
heated by  the  action,  mainly,  of  the  receiver- jackets;  which  latter 
fact  is  shown  by  the  progressive  falling  off  of  quality  in  each 
cylinder,  after  entrance,  from  0.77  to  0.72  in  the  first,  from  0.92 
to  0.88  in  the  second,  and  from  1.20  to  unity  in  the  third  cylinder. 
In  this  particular  instance  the  result  was  economically  exceptional ; 
the  consumption  of  steam  being  the  lowest  recorded,  so  far  as 
known,  from  an  engine  of  this  type,  and  at  such  low  pressure.^ 
What  would  be  the  result  of  similar  jacketing  on  other  engines 
cannot  be  predicted ;  but  the  interesting  and  instructive  fact  is  here 
well  brought  out,  that  a  receiver-jacket  may  produce  superheating, 
and  that  this  superheating  may  make  the  jacketing  of  the  succeed- 
ing  cylinder  su})erfluous.  The  same  fact,  already  fairly  well 
brought  out,  both  in  the  present  and  in  the  preceding  introduc- 
tory paper,  is  also  illustrated  by  the  behavior  of  the  engines  of 
the  steamships  Hudson  and  Knickerbocker  of  the  line  between 
New  York  and  New  Orleans,  in  which  the  jackets  were  found  to 

*Thp8e  facts  are  extracted  from  a  paper  prepared  by  the  writer  for  this  meet- 
ing of  the  Society,  but  withheld  for  the  time,  awaiting  additional  matter  kindly 
ofliBred  by  Professor  Carpenter  relating  to  its  subject :  '*  Method  of  Initial  Con- 
denfation  and  Heat- Wastes  in  Steam-Engine  Cylinders." 
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have  no  effect  when  the  superheating  amounted  to  65°  Fahr.  * 
This  supcrsedure  of  jacketing  by  superheating  is  also  again  illus- 
trated in  the  paper  presented  at  this  meeting  on  "  The  Compound 
Harris-Corliss  Engine,"  in  which  the  use  of  steam  superheated  only 
15°  Fahr.  sufficed  to  reduce  cylinder  condensation  to  12.5  per 
cent.,  and  steam  consumption  to  15.5  pounds  per  horse-power  per 
hour,  f 


Fio.  249.— StMta  JacketiDg  Complets. 

The  following  are  the  particulars  of  the  performance  of  the 
Sibley  College  engine,  so  far  as  here  of  importance,  as  obtained 
by  the  trial  giving  the  mean  diagram,  which  has  been  discussed 
above; 

■"AnlhorltiesontbeSteHm-Jacket:"  Trant.  A.S.M.E..imO,Vo\.  XlL.p.SOT. 
fHo.  DC.;  Trant.  18M,  Vol.  XV. 
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Cylinders,  9  + 16  +  24  x  86  inches.  Qearances,  7.6,  8.98,  and  9.85^. 

Piston  rods,  2.81  inches  diameter.  Boiler  pressure,  125  (abs.);  110  by  gaage. 

Vaeanm,  10.8  lbs.,  22  inches.  Barometer,  29.4,  14.42  inches. 

Jacket  water,  18.72^.  Condensing  water,  19  lbs.  per  lb.  steam. 

Total  I.H.P.,  140.2.  D.H.P.,  128.4. 

Mechanical  efficiency,  0.88.  Steam,  18.8  lbs.  per  I.H.P.  per  hoar. 

B.T.U.,  per  I.H.P.  per  hour,  14,160.  Steam,  16.1  Iba.  per  D.H.P.  per  hour. 

B.T.U.,  per  I.H.P.  per  min.,  286.  Total  ratio  of  expansion,  18.88. 

Pressures  (abs.),  at  cat-oif,  181,  48,  18.5  ;  at  release,  48.  14.5,  2.5. 

Jacket  water,  per  cent.,  26.4, 7.05,  28.1  in  cylinders,  and  9.85,  84.6,  in  receivers. 

Work  per  cent.,  1,  1.88,  and  1.675  in  cylinders  1,  2,  and  8. 

Thermodynamic  efficiency  of  Camou  cycle,  24.7^  ;  actual,  18^;  ratio  of  actual 
to  Camot.  0.78. 

Water  rate  of  ideal  Rankine  cycle,  9.6  lbs.;  ratio  to  actual,  0.72. 

This  fact,  as  indicated  in  the  body  of  this  paper  and  also  in 
the  first  paper  on  the  same  subject,  that  every  condition  reduc- 
ing the  internal  wastes  correspondingly  reduces  the  necessity  of 
jacketing  and  annuls  its  action,  is  exhibited  in  the  tables  on  pages 
814  and  819  of  the  paper  on  the  multiple-cylinder  engine,*  in 
which  the  rMuction  of  the  initial  condensation  from  twenty  to 
thirty  per  cent,  with  saturated  or  wet  steam,  to  from  eighteen 
to  twenty-five  by  a  few  degrees  of  superheat,  to  from  thirteen  to 
eighteen  by  twenty-four  to  thirty  degrees,  and  to  five  and  ten  by 
sixty  to  eighty  degrees,  is  shown.  Thus,  even  a  very  moderate 
degree  of  superheating  accomplishes  as  much,  usually,  as  a  jacket, 
under  similar  conditions  in  other  respects,  and  to  that  extent 
supersedes  its  use.  Thus  the  receiver  jacket  may  prove  of  real 
advantage,  and  may,  to  this  extent,  make  the  engine  jacket — at 
least  on  the  low-pressure  cylinder — unnecessary ;  as  may  any 
device  which  checks  those  wastes  which  it  is  intended  to  reduce. 
Very  moderate  superheating  may  thus  make  the  steam-jacket 
superfluous  or  comparatively  inactive. 

Mr.  Hall's  remark  may  throw  some  light  upon  the  apparent 
singular  inefficiency  of  the  jackets  of  the  Pawtucket  pumping 
engine,  which  seems  to  stand  almost  alone  in  that  respect  among 
engines  of  that  class.  The  work  of  the  jacket  on  the  cylinder 
body  is  performed  by  other  processes  of  reduction  of  wastes  or  by 
the  jacketed  heads,  leaving  little  for  it  to  do.  Jackets  on  the  heads 
are  now  well  known  to  be  vastly  more  useful  and  efficient  than 
on  the  sides ;  where,  in  fact,  they  are  comparatively  at  a  great 

*No.  CCCLXIL,  Transactions  of  American  Society  of  Mechanical  EngineerSy 
Vol.  XI, 
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"disadvantage  in  combating  a  waste  which  occurs  almost  entirely 
on  cylinder  heads  and  pistons. 

It  will  be  noticed  that,  in  the  case  of  the  Sibley  College  engine 
above  referred  to,  the  steam  is  precisely  dry  at  exhaust  when  the 
engine  is  doing  its  best  recorded  duty — to  date.     This  corresponds 
»  with  the  maxim  of  Ledieu,  and  of  Professor  Dwelshauvers-Dery, 

*  who  says  :   "Maximum  efficiency  is  obtained  when  the  steam  is 

I  dry  at  the  beginning  of  exhaust."  *    The  same  investigator  cor- 

^  roborates,  by  his  latest  work,  published  since  this  paper  was  sub- 

mitted, ray  deduction  of  a  jacket-action  of  maximum  efficiency. 
He  finds  his  own  experimental  engine  to  justify  these  conclu- 
sions :  t 

"  Steam-jacketing  in  this  engine  gives  greater  economy  at  ^ 
f  cut-oflf  than  at  -Aj.     Short  cut-oflFs  are  not  economical  without 

J  the  use  of  the  jacket.     Thus,  from  ^  to  -j^,  there  is  a  gain  of 

4.84  ^,  while  with  jackets  this  result  is  reversed,  and  there 
is  a  gain  of  3.7^  in  diminishing  the  cut-oif  from  -^  to  jV" 

The  exact  point  of  maximum  effect  is,  of  course,  v^ariable  with 
every  variation  of  conditions  affecting  final  economy. 

Since  this  paper  was  presented  I  have  also  received  the  data  and 
the  results  of  trial  of  the  jacketed  Louisville  compound  pumping 
I  engine  designed  by  Mr.  E.  D.  Leavitt,  which  are  the  following  : 

I  The  steam  cylinders  are  27  and  54  inches  in  diameter,  10  feet 

I  stroke  of  piston ;  working   two  differential   plunger  pumps   of 

diameters  24y\  and  34  inches  and  of  7  feet  stroke.  The  trial 
was  of  144  hours  length,  "  as  the  chief  engineer  and  superintend- 
ent do  not  believe  in  HruncaUd^  tests.'*'  The  coal  was  Pittsburg 
for  three  days,  Pocahontas  the  second  three  days;  neither  being 
rated  as  of  best  quality.  The  dynamic  head  was  183.6  feet,  and 
a  duty  was  obtained  of  129,828,151  ft.-lbs.  per  100  lbs.  of  fuel, 
as  figured  by  the  reporters.  The  mechanical  efficiency  was  93.4^ ; 
friction  being  but  6.6^.  The  consumption  of  dry  steam  amounted 
j  to  12.7  lbs.  per  horse-power  per  hour.     The  steam  condensed  in 

jackets  and  reheaters  amounted  to  16.7j^  of  the  total ;  that  in  the 
jackets  alone  was  not  determinable.  The  working  pressure  was 
140  lbs.  Reducing  this  duty  to  the  new  unit,  1,000  lbs.  dry  steam, 
it  becomes,  in  round   numbers,  152,000,000.     For  a  compound 

*  Engine  Trials  at  the  University  of  Liige ;  jSHude  ExpSrimentale  CcUoHmi- 
irique  de  la  Machine  d  Vapeur,  p.  75.  Manual  of  the  Steam  Engine :  R.  H.  T., 
Vol.  1.,  pp.  648,  et  seq, 

i  Revue  UniverseUe  des  Mines,  T.  XXV.,  p.  834,  1894.  Sibley  Journal  of 
Engineering,  June,  1894. 
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engine  this  is  a  very  remarkable  figure,  and  it  may  well  be 
imagined  that  the  use  of  the  jacket  was  in  some  degree  contribu- 
tive  to  its  success. 

In  closing  this  discussion,  I  should  feel  that  I  ought  to  apolo- 
gize for  the  space  taken  up  in  the  treatment  of  the  subject  of 
steam-jackets  in  these  two  papers  on  "Current  Opinion"  and  on 
"  Current  Practice,"  but  that  the  importance  of  the  subject  and 
of  the  question  involved  is  fully  commensurate  with  their  extent. 
It  will  be  noted  that  the  importance  of  the  steam-jacket  may  bo 
rated,  for  some  classes  of  engines,  at  least,  as  from  ten  to  twenty 
l^r  cent,  of  that  of  the  engine  itself,  efficiency  being  the  gauge ; 
and  unnumbered  volumes  already  written  are  insufficient  to  cover 
the  latter,  while  this  long-neglected  but  important  detail  has 
received  comparatively  little  attention  in  the  literature  of  the 
steam  engine  in  either  America  or  Great  Britain,  although  it 
finds  its  proper  place  and  deserved  attention  in  works  of  Conti- 
nental writers.  I  have  endeavored  to  collate  the  views  of  the 
acknowledged  authorities  among  designers,  builders,  users,  and 
investigators  throughout  the  world,  and  think  that  this  compila- 
tion will  be  found  by  those  interested  fairly  full  and  yet  free 
from  unimportant  or  irrelevant  matter  in  any  large  amount. 
In  some  cases,  to  make  each  paper  complete  and  sj^mmetrical  from 
its  special  point  of  view,  some  repetition  has  been  permitted. 
This  may  also  be  justified,  I  doubt  not,  by  the  Scripture  admoni- 
tion :  "  Line  upon  line  and  precept  upon  precept " ;  and  it  may  still 
be  possible  that  there  may  be  found  those  who  believe  tliat  under 
no  circumstances  can  the  jacket  be  profitably  employed  at  speeds 
of  revolution  exceeding  fifty ;  that  it  would  be  reasonable  to  expect 
that  jacketing  should  be  as  effective  at  high  as  at  low  speed,  with 
superheated  as  with  wet  steam ;  or  that  a  saving  of  three  or  five 
per  cent,  will  never  justify  the  use  of  the  jacket.  But  I  am  sure 
that  no  one  will  claim  that  the  discovery  of  an  inefficient  jacket 
disproves  the  value  of  the  jacket,  any  more  than  the  discovery  of 
a  leaky  engine  disproves  the  desirability  of  making  pistons  tight. 
The  two  papers,  however,  will  be  found,  I  think,  to  furnish  sub- 
stantially all  available  evidence  to  date,  and  every  member  of  the 
profession  will  make  his  own  deductions  as  to  the  'method  of 
action  of  the  iacket,  the  causes  and  limitations  of  its  beneficial 
influence,  and  the  advisability,  from  a  financial  point  of  view,  of 
adopting  it  in  any  specified  case  or  for  any  given  class  of  engine. 
56 
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DXCI.  • 

RESULTS  OF  MEASUREMENTS  OF  THE  WATER  CON- 
SUMPTION' OF  AN  UNJACKETED  1600  HORSE 
POWER  COMPOUND   HARRIS-CORLISS  ENGINE. 

BT  J.  B.  DBNTON,  D.  8.   JACOBUS   AND  R.   H.  RICB. 

(Members  of  the  Society). 

The  engine  under  notice  furnishes  the  motive  power  for  the 
Bristol  Manufacturing  Company's  fifty  thousand  Spindle  Cotton 
Mill  at  New  Bedford,  Mass.  It  is  of  the  cross-compound  type, 
and  of  the  following  dimensions:— 

Diameter  higli-pjressure  cylinder 80.025  inches. 

Diameter  low-pressure  cylinder 55.915  inches. 

Stroke  of  both  cylinders 72.00   inches. 

Average  clearance  each  end  high.pressure  cylinder,  per  cent,  piston 

displacement 2.6  per  cent. 

Average  clearance  each  end  low-pre.-isure  cylinder,  per  cent,  piston 

displacemer.t    3.6  per  cent. 

Each  cylinder  has  separate  eccentrics  for  the  admission  and 
exhaust  valves,  respectively.  The  cylinders  are  unjacketed  on 
both  the  head  and  barrels. 

The  receiver  between  the  cylinders  is  a  cylinder  29  inches 
diameter  and  13  feet  long,  having  an  annular  space  about  its 
barrel  which  wa3  intended  to  be  used  as  a  live-steam  jacket. 
This  jacket  is  not  generally  used.  In  the  experiments  hefe 
described  no  live  steam  was  admitted  to  it,  and  it  was  connected 
with  the  interior  of  the  receiver;  all  drip  pipes  for  draining  the 
jacket,  and  the  interior  of  the  receiver,  being  tightly  closed. 

The  feed  water  was  measured  by  a  carefully  calibrated  meter 
placed  between  the  feed  pumps  and  the  boilers. 

All  of  the  steam  generated  by  the  boilers  passed  through  the 
engine,  except  a  small  portion  amounting  to  165  lbs.  per  hour, 
which  represented  the  combined  leakage  from  the  blow-off  cocks 

1  •Presented  at  tlie  Montreal  me»*tirg  (Jane,  1894)  of  the  American  Society  of 

Mechanical  Engineers,  and  forming  part  of  Vol.  XV.  of  the  Transactions, 
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and  water-glass  drips ;  93  lbs.  per  hour,  which  was  the  average 
amount  used  by  a  Barrus  calorimeter ;  and  a  portion  amounting 
to  230  lbs.  per  hour,  which  was  drawn  from  a  dead  end  in  the 
live-steam  pipe  leading  to  the  low-pressure  cylinder. 

The  first  quantity  was  determined  by  collecting  and  weighing 
the  leakage  during  a  certain  time.  The  second  quantity  was 
determined  by  calibrating  the  orifice  of  the  calorimeter.  The 
latter  quantity  was  determined  by  the  calculation  given  on 
page  886. 

The  detailed  data  of  the  test  are  shown  in  Tables  I.  to  XIII. 
The  results  show  a  water  consumption  of  13.50  lbs.  of  steam  per 
hour  per  indicated  horse  power  with  125  lbs.  boiler  pressure, 
0.30  cut-off  in  high  cylinder,  steam  14.6  degrees  of  superheated 
at  the  throttle-valve,  and  65.2  revolutions  of  the  engine  per 
minute. 

The  feed  water  for  the  engine  was  drawn  from  tlie  city  supply 
at  40""  Fahr.,  and  passed  through  a  nest  of  tubes,  aggregating  400 
square  feet  of  surface,  lodged  in  a  cylinder  through  which  the 
exhaust  steam  was  discharged  into  the  condenser.  By  means  of 
this  exhaust  heater  the  temperature  of  the  feed  water  was  raised 
to  131.3°.  The  feed  water  then  passed  through  a  drip  tank, 
in  which  it  was  mixed  with  the  steam  from  the  dead  end 
of  the  steam  pipe,  whereby  its  temperature  was  raised  to 
142.7°. 

In  the  ordinary  operation  of  the  mill  the  condensed  steam 
from  the  slashers,  etc.,  also  mixes  with  the  feed  water  in  the 
drip  tank,  whereby  a  temperature  upwards  of  160'  Fahr.  is 
given  to  the  feed  water.  At  this  temperature  of  feed  water 
the  boilers,  which  were  of  the  Bigelow-Manning  type,  evap- 
orate lOJ  lbs.  of  water  per  pound  of  Pocahontas  bituminous 
coaL 

The  plant  as  a  whole,  therefore,  affords  the  remarkable 
economy  of  1^  lbs.  of  coal  per  indicated  horse  power  per  hour, 
with  an  unjacket^Hl  compound  engine  exp«aniling  steam  about 
thirteen  times. 

The  writers  are  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Chas.  C. 
Diman,  superintendent  of  the  mill,  for  the  opportunity  to  test 
the  engine,  and  for  his  cordial  co-operation  in  dispensing  with 
the  use  of  live  steam  iu  the  mill,  during  the  period  of  the 
measurements,  for  all  purposes  except  the  operation  of  the 
engine. 
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\  CALCULATION  OP  STEAM    CONSUMED  PER  HOUR,  AND    PER    HOUR    PER 

ji  HORSE  POWER. 


The  total  weight  of  water  registered  by  the  meter  in  four  and 
one-half  hours  was  1529.1  x  64.70  =  98933  lbs.,  or  21985  lbs. 
per  hour.     From  this  there  is  to  be  deducted  the  leakage  of  the 
•  blow-oflf  valves  of  the  boilers,  which  amounted  to  165  lbs.  per 

-  '  hour,  the  steam  which  passed  through  the  Barrus  calorimeter, 

I  and  the  steam  which  flowed  from  a  dead  end  in  one  of  the  steam 

f  i  pipes  in  order  to  prevent  water  collecting  in  the  same.     The 

amount  of  steam  returned  from  the  dead  end  is  calculated  from 
the   rise   in  temperature  of  the  feed  water,  assuming  that  the 
steam  is  dry.     This  will  give  too  low  a  correction  on  account  of 
^'  :  the  amount  of  moisture  that  may  be  present  in  the  steam,  but  as 

{  1  the  whole  correction  is  a  small  one  the  error  involved  is  not  of 

r  importance. 

y  The  error  involved  by  neglecting  any  moisture  contained  in 

/  the  steam  thus  returned  to  the  feed  water  will  be  against  the 

t  economy  of  the  engine. 

^  The  increase  of  temperature  of  the  feed  water  due  to  the  re- 

turned steam  was  142.7  —  131.3  =  ll.i''  Fahr.     The  heat  units 
V  imparted  to  the  feed  water  per  hour  will  be  11.4  (21985  —  x) 

{  in  which  x  is  the  amount  of  steam  condensed.     Each  pound  of 

steam  parts  with  1221  -  142.7  =  1078.3  B.  T.  U.,  so  that  we 
have  1078.3  x  =  11.4  (219S5  -  x\  from  which  obtain  x  =  230  lbs. 
per  hour. 

The  amount  of  steam  passing  through  the  Barrus  calorimeter 
was  102  lbs.  per  hour.  The  calorimeter  was  in  operation  four 
hours  and  five  minutes,  ^o  that  the  total  steam  passing  through 
it  was  416.5  lbs.,  or  the  average  rate  was  416.5  -t-  4]  =  93  lbs. 
per  hour. 

The  total  amount  to  be  deducted  from  the  water  passing 
through  the  meter  is,  therefore,  165  -}-  280  +  93  =  488  lbs.,  and 
the  net  steam  consumed  by  the  engine  per  hour  is  21985  —  488 
=  21497  lbs 

The  steam  per  hour  per  horse  power  is  21497  ~  1592.2  = 
13.50  lbs. 


CALIBRATION  OP  INDICATOR  SPRINGS. 


j<  The  standard  of  pressure  for  the  springs  used  on  the  high 

j  pressure    cylinder    was    the   Utica   Steam   Gauge   Companv's 
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weight  device,  which,  as  was  stated  in  the  paper  on  the  Compar- 
ison of  Indicators  presented  at  the  last  meeting  of  this  Society, 
was  found  to  agree  with  the  mercury  column  at  the  Brooklyn 
Navy  Yard. 

The  standard  of  pressure  used  for  the  low  pressure  indicators 
was  a  mercury  column,  the  readings  of  which  were  verified  by  a 
distilled-water  column  in  order  to  make  sure  that  the  density  of 
the  mercury,  which  was  the  ordinary  mercury  of  commerce,  did 
not  vary  from  the  standard  figure. 

The  readings  of  the  mercury  column  agreed  precisely  with 
the  readings  of  the  distilled-water  column,  so  that  the  density  of 
the  commercial  mercury  was  the  same  as  for  chemically-pure 
mercury. 

The  same  mercury  was  employed  in  the  column  used  for 
measuring  the  vacuum  in  the  engine  test  as  was  employed  in  the 
tests  for  standardizing  the  springs. 

The  general  method  of  standardizing  the  indicators,  and 
calculation  of  the  equivalent  scales  of  the  springs,  so  as  to  allow 
for  all  variations  in  the  scales  at  different  heights  on  the  dia- 
grams, is  the  same  as  was  given  in  detail  in  the  paper  on  the 
Comparison  of  Indicators  already  mentioned. 

The  results  of  tests  of  the  springs  are  given  in  detail  in  Tables 
Vn.  and  VIII. ,  and  the  calculation  of  the  equivalent  scales  in 
Tables  IX.  to  XHI. 

TABLE   I. 

FINAL   RESULTS  OP  TEST. 

Hone  power 1592.2 

Steam  per  hour  per  horse  power,  lbs 13 .  50 

Average    pressure  at    engine    throttle,   Iba.    per  pquare   Inch  above 

atmosphere 128.0 

Average  saperheating  at  engiue  throttle,  degrs.  Fahr 14.6 

Average  vacuum,  inches  of  mercury 35.6 

Lbs.  of  steam  per  hour  f  High  pressure  j  Near  cut-off 11 .81 

12.02 


per    horse     power  J       cylinder.         i  Near  reiease 
calculated  from  in-  •.  Low    pressure  j  Near  cut-off. 

<N 


, pressure  j  Near  cut-off 10.77 

dicator  cards.              L      cylinder.         ( Near  release 11 .41 

Steam  not  accounted  for  at  cut-off  of  high  pressure  cylinder,  per  cent. .  12.5 

Revolutions  per  minutn 65.21 

Piston  speed  in  feet  per  minute 788 

Ratio  of  expansion 13.4 

Ratio  of  actual  mean  effective  pressure  to  mean  effective  pressure  for 

Marriotte  curve  and  two  pounds  baclv  pressure 0.79 
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AVERAGE  INDICATOR   DIAGRAMS. 


Fig.  250. 


1 

I 
1 
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Fig.  250. — Head  end  of  high-pressare  cylinder.     The  steam  accounted  for  bj 
indicator  is  calculated  for  the  net  volumeB  AA'  and  BB'. 

Spring  D.— Equivalent  scale,  60.29.     M.E.P.,  48.55.     Horse-power,  407.6. 


Fig.  251. 


Fig.  251. — Crank  end  of  high-pressure  cylinder.     The  steam  accounted  for  by 
indicator  in  calculated  for  the  net  volumes  A  A'  and  BB'. 

Spring  C— Equivalent  scale,  60.13.     M.E.P.,  48.64.     Horsf-power.  397.6. 


Fig.  262. 


Fig.  252. — Head  end  of  low-pressure  cylinder.     Tlie  steam  accounted  for  by 
indicator  is  calculated  for  the  net  volumes  AA'  and  BB'. 

Spring  A.— Equivalent  scale,  20.61.     M.E.P.,  13.65.     Horse-power.  397.4. 
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Pro.  2B8. — Crank  end  of  low-presanre  cylindiT.     The  steam  AccouDbtd  (or  bj 
indicator  is  calculaud  for  ibe  net  voluuieB  AA'  and  BB". 

Spring  B.— EqaiTKlaatHale,  18.74.    M.E.P.,  13.5U.     Horse-power,  889.6. 


Combined  DUin'im  of  Indicator  Cards  from 

UiOacketed  Compoond  Hurrlg-Corllss 

Engine. 
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TABLE   II. 
mrr  abeab  of  otlindebs  akd  hobbe-powers. 
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TABLE   IV. 
DATA  TAKEN  AT  BOIURI. 
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TABLE  VI. 


CAI/CULATION  OF  STEAM  ACCOUNTED  FOR  BT  INDICATOR  CARDS. 


liATIO  or  NET  TOLUXBR  OF  CTLINDERS  FILLED  WITH  StbAM 
AT  TUB  PBBi»0UBE:i  GIVEN  BBLOW. 


Time. 


Cut-off  in 

Hioh-Prehsi're 

Cylinder  in 

PER  cent,  of 

Stroke.* 


p.  M. 


Head 
End. 


1K» 0.807 

1:80 0.288 

«:00 1  9.296 

«:80 

8:00 

8:80 1  0.801 

4:00 0.299 

4:80 0.808 

5:00 0.8l« 

5'M 0.822 


0.297 
0  804 


Crank 
End. 


I 


0.802 
Average — 


0.800 
0.285 
0.290 
0.301 
0.288 
0.2S9 
0.294 
0.807 
0.2^8 
0.812 


0.296 


0.299 


nigh-preeenre  Cylinder. 


Low-pressure  Cylinder. 


Near  Point  of 
Cut-off  at  105  lbs. 
Absolute  Press- 


ure. 


Head 

End. 


O.a'tt 
0.821 
0.850 
0.8« 
0.858 
0.849 
0.846 
0..S41 
0.881 
0.861 


0.846 


Crank 
End. 


0.856 
0.825 
0.82S 
0.840 
0.840 
0.887 
0.8:W 
0.888 
0.825 
0.849 


0.828 


0.842 


Near  Point  of    |  Near  Point  of 
Releaf^i  at  40  Ibs.iCut-off  at  20  Ibt*. 
Absolute  I*re88-  i  Absolute  Prefs- 


ure. 


ure. 


Near  Point  of 
Relea>eat  lOlbe. 
Absolute  Press- 
ure. 


Head 
End. 

Crank      Head 
End.       End. 

1 

0.879 
0.800 
0.882 
0.871 
0.900 
0.862 
0.860 

o.a-io 

0.884 
0.921 

0.907 
0.854 
0.857 
0.884 
0.8(S6 
0.880 
0.858 
0.840 
0.821 
0.860 

0.451 
0.487 
0.424 
0.428 
0.420 
0.4:i'> 
0.482 
0.448 
0.445 
0.448 

0.867 

0.858 

0.487 

0.862 

0.^ 

0.425 
0.412 
0.418 
0.410 
0.428 
0.402 
0.400 
0.40S 
0.402 
0.411 


0.410 


0.899 
0.890 
0.888 
0.879 
0.87S 
0.915 
0.892 
0.910 
0.911 
0.9.5 


0.006 
0.888 
0.846 
0.822 
0.802 
0.788 
0.806 
0.788 
0.801 
0.8C? 


0.820 


0.863 


n«HA  /^f  i!*«-r.«..o{,.»    *  From  point  marked  C  in  Figs.  1  and  2 11.  • 

Ratio  of  Expansion  -,  p^^^  \^^  ,„jj j^,  pressure  point  C,  Fig.  5 13.4 


High- 
Preasnre 
Cylinder. 


(  Average  menu  effective  pressure  In  lbs.  per  sqnare  inch 

Rquivnlent  M.  E.  I*,  of  low-pressure  cylinder,  18.57  x  8.50 

Total  M.  E.  1*.  rednced  to  high-pressure  cylinder 

Steam  per  hour   1       I  Ratio  «  density  (  Near  cut.off=-<^  -^^  x  0^14  k_13750 
por  )-  =  ■{  ^  13,750  -•-  total  <  a  q«o  ^  o' orrS  «  ia-nA 

hni-fl^-iiTkurnr       \         /MRP  I  0.862  x  0.0974  x  18750 

norse  power.     )      (  M.  i£.  P.  (  Nearrclca»e= ^  qq 


48.59 
47.40 
96.06 

11.81 


=    12.02 


Steam  not  accounted  for  by  indicator  -]  ^.J"  please. 


n.0% 


Low- 

Pressure 
Cylinder. 


Average  moan  effective  pressure  in  lbs.  per  square  inch . . . 
Equivalent  M.  E.  P.  of  hl;fh-pre»f»nre  cylinder,  4H.50x  8.60. 
Tot  111  M.  E.  P.  reduced  to  low-pressure  cylinder. 


Steam  p<t  hour  i       (  Ratio  x  deaslty    (  Near  cut-off  =  0.424  x  0^0507  x  18750 
per  -  =  '   X  13,750-1- totals'  f.  ^..      n"'/^^*      iq-ra 

horsepower    )       (  M.  E.  P.  /  xr.,.^..,.»  -  ^'^^  ^  "g^  ^  ^^^ 


Near  release  =" 
\  Near  cut-off 


27.45 


.     13.57 

18.88 

.     27.46 

=  10. n 


11.41 


Steam  not  accounted  for  by  indicator  -  ^^^,^^Y  release 


20.23t 
15.6% 


*  Apparent  cut-off  measured  at  points  marked  C,  Figs.  1  and  2. 
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TABLE  VII. 


TBST8  OV  SPRINGS  IN  INDICATORS  U8BD  ON  L0W-PRB8SUBB  CYLINDER. 


PRING. 

NuMBKB  or 
Card. 

Heights  mbasubkd  on  Diaobamb,  in  Inches,  from  Atmospheric  Lime 

TO  Pressures  given  below. 

Si 

Above  Atmosphere. 

Below  Atmosphere. 

5 

10 

15 

4 

.      8 

18 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

1 

1 

4 

5 

0.845 
0.845 
0.850 
0.860 
0.850 

0.500 
0.505 
0.495 
0.500 
0.600 

0.750 
0.750 
0.745 
0.750 
0.745 

0.190 
0.190 
0.195 
0.190 
0.195 

0.385- 

0.380 

0.380 

0.385 

0.885 

0.570 

0.575 

0.575 

1        0.575 

.        0.576 

0.674 

Avenij 

Se 

...  0.848 

0.600 

0.748 

0.198 

0.383 

Scale 

...80.16 

80.00 

80.06 

1                      i 
80.88             aO.89             80.91 

B 

1 
8 
3 

4 
5 

0.890 
0.810 
0.895 
0.810 
0.310 

0.616 
0.680 
0.686 
0.686 
0.615 

0.986 
0.985 
0.980 
0.946 
0.985 

o.»» 

0.840 
0.885 
0.840 
0.840 

0.475              0.705 

B 

B 

B 

0.470 
0.475 
0.475 

0.705 
0.706 
0.710 

B. 

•  •      •  •  •  • 

0.470              0.700 

Avcraj 

Se 

...  0.808 

0.680 

0.986 

0.238 

0.473      :        0.705 

Scale. 

...16.50 

16.13 

16.08 

16.81 

16.91 

17.08 
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TABLE  Vin. 


TESTS  OF  SPRINGS  Hf  INDICATORS  U8BD  ON  HIOH-PRESSUUB  CTUNDBR. 


Spboco. 


C 
C 
C 
C 
C 


Number 

or 

Cabd. 


1 
2 
8 
4 
6 


HeightB  in  inches  mesBared  on  Diagrams  starting  from 
Lines  16  lbs.  per  sqaare  inch  above  the  Atmosphere  to  Lines 
for  Pressares  given  below. 


85 


0.166 
0.166 
0.165 
0.170 
0.170 


Average. 


.0.167 


Scale 69.88« 


D 

1 

0.160 

D 

S 

0.155 

D 

8 

0  155 

D 

4 

0.155 

D 

6 

0.165 

Average 0.166 


Scale 64.10 


E 
B 
B 

B 
B 


1 
% 

8 

4 
5 


0.165 
0.160 
0.155 
0.160 
0.166 


Average 0.157 


Scale 68.69 


50 


0.585 
0.586 
0.585 
0.585 
0.580 


0.586 


69.78 


0.675 
0.575 
0.575 
0.565 
0.580 


0.574 


60  98 


0.575 
0.575 
0.575 
0.585 
0.576 


0.577 


60.66 


75 


1.000 
1.006 
0.995 
1.000 
0.905 


0.999 


60.06 


0.990 
1.000 
1.000 
0.996 
0.990 


0.995 


60.80 


1.006 
1.005 
1.000 
1.015 
1.010 


1.007 


59.68 


100 


1.406 
1.415 
1.410 
1.406 
1.410 


1.409 


(K).88 


1.490 
1.486 
1.405 
1.400 
1.425 


1.415 


60.07 


1.455 
1.460 
1.455 
1.470 
1.475 


1.468 


58.10 


190 


1.746 
1.746 
1.746 


1.745 


60.17 


1.770 
1.776 
1.766 
1.760 
1.776 


1.769 


59.86 


1.810 
1.826 
1.815 
1.820 
1.810 


1.816 


57.82 


Distance 
in  inches 
from  atmos- 
pheric line 
to  lines  for 
151bi>.  gauge 
pressure. 


0.266 
0.260 
0.260 
0.265 


0.260 


0.280 
0.220 
0.225 
0.235 
0.220 


0.826 


0.280 
0.225 
0.285 
0.225 
0.280 


0. 


METHOD  or  DBTBBMINING  THE  HEIGHT  THAT  THE  POINTS   AA'    AND  BB'    ARE  ABOVE  OB  BELOW 

THE  ATM09PHRRIC  LINE. 

To  find  height  for  105  lbs.  absolute  pressure.    Spriog  D. 

Difference  of  pressure  between  105  lbs.  absolute  and  15  lbs.  gauge  pressure  =  106  —  14.7  —  15  s 

75.8  Ibfl. 

Scale  at  105  lbs.  absolute  pretisuro  =  60.1  Ibi*.  per  inch. 

Height  that  105  lb.  line  is  above  the  15  lb.  line  =  75.8  -*-  60.1  =  1.258". 

Height  that  15  lb.  line  is  above  atm.  line  from  Table  VIII.  =    .226". 

Height  that  105  lb.  line  is  above  atm.  line.  1.48". 
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TABLE  IX. 

Spring  A. — Calculations  of  Equivalent  Scale  Corrected  for  all  Variations  in  tbe 

Hot  Scale  of  the  Spring. 


AVERAGE 

CARD«  HEAD  ENl>  OF  LOW-PRESSURE  CTI 

JNDER. 

Division 

of 

Card. 

1 

'   «•           Corre- 

Area 

X 

Scale. 

Division 
1         of 
Card. 

1 

Area. 

Mean 
Height. 

-0.190 
-0.497 
-0.531 
-0.586 
-0.540 
-0.549 
-0.588 
-0.528 
-0.515 
-0.465 

Corre- 

spond'g 

Scale. 

Area 

X 

Scale. 

Al 

A2 

A8 

A4 

A6 

A6 

A7 

A8 

*■■•#   •  •  •  •      •  •  • 

AlO 

+0.275    +0.629 
+0.233    +0.533 
+0.198    +0.453 
+  0.155    +0.355 
+0.105    +0.240 
+0.047  1+0.108 
-0.018    -0.080 
-0.047  1-0.108 
-0.085    -0.195 
-0.110    -0.253 

20.08 
20.01 
20.04 
20.09 
20.16 
20.16 
20.88 
20.83 
20.88 
20.85 

+  5.508 
+4.662 
+  3.968 
+  8.114 
+2.117 
+0.948 
-0.271 
-0.979 
-1.771 
-2.294 

Bl 

B2 

B3 

'      B4 

B5 

B6 

B7 

B8 

B9 

1    BIO 

-0.083 
-0.217 
-0.232 
-0.2;J4 
-0.2;% 
-0.236 
-0.2^^4 
-0.230 
-0.225 
-0.203 

20.83 
20.90 
20.91 
20.91 
20.91 
20.91 
20.91 
20.00 
20.90 
20.90 

-1.729 

-4.585 

-4.a51 

-4.898 

-4.935  , 

-4.985 

-4.893 

-4.807 

-4.708 

-4.243 

Totals... 

+0.758 

+  15.002 

Totals... 

-2.180 

-44.624 

, 

Bqaivalent  scale  =  (15.002  +  44.524)  -*-  (0.758  +  2.180)  =  20.61. 

AVERAGE  CARD,  CRANK  END  OP  LOW-PRESSURE  CYLINDER. 


Division 

of 

Card. 

Area. 

Mean 
Height. 

Corre- 

Bpond'g 

Scale. 

Area 

X 

Scale. 

Division 

of 

Card. 

• 
Area. 

Mean 
Height. 

Corre-       Area 
spond'g'        X 
Scale.       Scale. 

Al 

A2 

A8 

A4 

A5 

A6 

A7 

A8 

A9 

AlO 

+0.303 
+0.265 
4-0.253 
+0.163 
+0.078 
+  0.013 

-o.asr 

-0  069 
-0.092 
-0.125 

+0.693 
+0.584 
+0.510 
+  0.878 
+0.178 
+  0.080 
-0.085 
-0.158 
-0.211 
-0.286 

20.04 
20.02 
20.00 
20.06 
20.16 
20.16 
20.83 
20.83 
20.84 
20.86 

+  6.072 
+5.106 
+4.460 
+8.278 
+  1.572 
+0.262 
-0.771 
-1.437 
-1.917 
-2.608 

'      Bl..     .. 
1      B2 

B3 

B4 

B5 

!      B6 

1      B7 

1      B8 

B9 

BlO 

-0.119 
-0.229 
-0.283 
-0.238 
-0.283 
-0.281 
-0.229 
-0.224 
-0.220 
-0.203 

-0.272 
-0.524 
-0  633 
-0.688 
-0.538 
-0.529 
-0.524 
-0.518 
-0.503 
-0.465 

30.86    1    -2.482 

20.90  '    -4.786 

20.91  1    -4.872 
20.91    1    -4.872 
20.91    ;    -4.878 
20.90    !    -4.828 
90.90       -4.786 
20.90       -4.682 
20.90    1    -4.598 
20.90       -4.248 

ToUls...   +0.712 

1 

•  •  ■••■••i*>>>>..- 

+  14.011  |!     Totals... 

■  1 

-2.154 

...    —45.031 

1 

Equivalent  scale  =  (14.011  +  45.021)  -t-  0).712  +  2  154)  =  20.60. 


I 


TABLE   X. 

SpniNG  B. — Calculation  of  Equivalent  Scale  Corrected  for  all  Variation  in  the  Hot 

Scale  of  the  Spring. 

AVERAGE  CARD,  HEAD  END  OF  LOW-PRESSURE  CYLINDER. 


Division 

of 

Card. 


Al 
A2 
A3 
A4 

A  5 
A»i 
A7 
A8 
A9 
AlO 


ToUls.... 


Area. 


+  .325 
+  .282 
+  .245 
+  .201 
+  .132 
+  .048 
-.015 
-.060 

-  Am 

-.135 


+  .925 


Mean  '  ^^J^'^ 


.759 
.659 
.572 
.470 

.im 

.112 
.035 
.140 
.229 
.315 


16.08 
16.12 
16.19 
16.30 
16.49 
16.50 
16.81 
16.81 
16.81 
16.84 


Area 

X 

Scale. 


+  5.226 
+4.546 
+  3.967 
-r3.276 
+2.177 
+  0.792 
-0.252 
-1.009 
-1  647 
-2.273 


+  14.8a3 


Division 

of 

Card. 


Bl 
B2 
B:3 
B4 
B5 
B6 
B7 

m 

B9 

BIO 


Totals...  - 


Area, 

Mean 
Height. 

Corre- 

spond'g 

Scale. 

-.08 
-.263 

-.285 
-.291 
-.291 
-.290 
-.287 
-.284 
-.2H0 
-.257 

.in 

.614 
.606 
.680 
.680 
.678 
.671 
.664 
.654 
.600 

16.81 
16.98 
17.«J0 
17.01 
17.01 
17.01 
17.00 
17.00 
16.99 
WAVi 

-2.601 

1 

i 

Area 

X 

Scale. 


-1.227 

-4.466 

-4.845 

-4.950 

-4.950. 

-4.933 

-4.879 

-4.828 

-4.757 

-4.361 

-44.196 


Equivalent  scale  =  (14.803  +  44.196)  ■+-  (.925  +  2.601)  =  16.73. 
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TABLE  X.— Continued. 

▲VXRAOI  CARD,  CRANK  BND  OF  LOW-PREMURB  CTLINDBR. 


DlTit>ion 

of 

Caitl. 

Area. 

Mean 
Height. 

Corre- 

8nond'g 

Scale. 

Area          Division 

X                  of 
Scale.            Card. 

1 1 

Area. 

! 

M«an 
Hei!,'ht. 

Corre- 

•ipond^g 

HCflle. 

10.85 
16.09 
17.01 
17.01 
17.01 
17.01 
17.01 
17.00 
16.09 
16.98 

Area 

X 

Scale. 

Al 

A2 

A8 

+  .]M5 
+  .si98 
+  .855 
+  .187 
+  .088 

0 
-.063 
-.098 
-.125 
-.168 

.797 
.688 
.589 
.438 
.189 
0 

.145 
.886 
.889 
.888 

16.07 
16.11 
16.16 
16.85 
16.51) 
16.66 
16.81 
16.81 
16.83 
16.88 

Ij 

+  5.544  1!      Bl 

+  4.801  .       B8 

+  4.181          B8 

-.146' 
-.2W 

-.898 
-.2'.>8 
-.298; 
-.8<.»8' 

-.a»7 

-.293 
-.284 

-.267| 

-.337 
-.&->6 

-.688 
-.688 

-.tws 

-.686 
-.677 
-.666 
-.617 

-8.460 
-4.825 
-5.06l» 

A4 

A5 

A6 

A7 

A8 ; 

A9 

AlO , 

+8.057 
+  1.853 

0 
-1.069 
-1.647 
-8.104 
-8.886 

B4 

B5 

B6 

B7 

B8 

B9 

BIO..    . 

-5.069 
-5.069 

-6.oj:9 

-5.052 
-4.081 
-4.8-25 
-4.584 

Totals 

+  .718 

+  11.280  ; 

Totals... 

6.968)  -*-  (.718 
E  XI. 

-8.768 

-46.968 

1 

E 

quivalen 

t  scale  = 

(11.280  +  4 

TABL 

+  8.768) 

=  16.74. 

Spring  C. — Calculations  of  Equivalent  Scale  Corrected  for  all  Variations  in  the 
Hot  Scale  of  the  Spring.     Areas  measured  from  line  15  lbs.  above  the  atiu. 

LARGEST  CARD,  CRANK   END  OF  HIOH'PREHSURB  CTLINDBR. 


Division 

of 

Card. 


Al 
AS 
A3 
A4 

A5 
A6 
A7 
A8 
AO 
AlO 


Totals. 


0.755 
0.714 
0.670 
0.549 
0888 
0.280 
0.8U6 
0.148 
0.105 
0.075 


Mmti     ^o"^-       Area 
H«iXt    *I>on<i'g 


3.883 


1.786 
1.641 
1.540 
1.868 

o.srs 

0.044 
0.471 
0.340 
0.811 

o.iry 


00.17 
60.88 
60.27 
60.24 

69.07 
5M.78 
59.77 
59.82 

69.88 


45.428 
42.997 
40.881 
33.072 
82.909 
16.738 

i2.-r>3 

8.8.W 
6.284 
4.491 


Divinion 

of 

Card. 


Bl 
K2 
B3 


Me.-m 


Corre-  '<     Area 


Area.    Hciir'ht    spond'K 


+0.178 
+0.017 
+0.015  i 


Bl +0.015 

B5 '  +0.014 

B6 +0.0..iy 

Br    i  +0.(H« 

B8 '  +0.002  i 

IV.i ,  -0.004 

BIO I  -0.009 


0.400  • 

0.039  . 

0.081 

0.034 

0.032 

0.021 

0.018  I 

O.OOT) 

0.009 

0.021 


233.406 


Totals, 


^0.245 


59.70 

59.88 
59.88 
:>9.88 
r)9.88 
59  88 

50.  as 

59.88 
»).88 
59.88 


+  10.648 


+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 


i.oie 

0.898 
0.S98 
0.888 
().:^*> 
0.479 
0.12.) 
0.240 
0.589 


+  14.654 


Equivalent  fcale  =  (233.406  -  14.654)  ■+■  (3.883  -  0.245)  =  60.180. 

SMALLEST  CARD,    CRANK   END  OF   HIGH-PRESSURE  CYLINDER. 


Division 

of 

Card. 


Area. 


■*r«««      Corro- 


I 


Al 

0.752 

A« 

O.TIO 

A8 

0.G65 

A4 

0.5(K4 

A5 

0..^^ 

Ae 

0.245 

A7   

0.180 

A8 

0.128 

Ail 

0.087 

AlO 

0.057 

Totals. . . 

3  070 

1.729 
1.632 
1.529 
1.159 
0.84)0 
0.563 
0.4U 
0.291 
0.2i)0 
0.131 


60.18 
60.22 
W).27 
60.17 
5'J.9i) 
5'.».74 
.'»'.».  79 
59.  K4 
y.i  S7 
59.  S8 


I 


Area 

X 

Scale. 


45.855 

42.756 

40.0HO 

30.;J86 

2*).  845 

14.636 

10.7(i2 

7.660 

5.209 

3.413 

220.942 


Division 

of 

Curd. 


I 


Area. 


Mean 
Height. 


Bl I  +0.175 1 

n-J !  +0.017; 

m ■  +0.015 1 

B4 1  +0.015 

B5 '  +0.014 

B6 +0.0<r9 

B7 ,  +o.<X»5 

B8 +0.W1 

B.» -0.0i»2 

BIO -0.0U3 


0.4O2 
0.089 
0.034 
0.034 
0.032 
0.^21 
O.ull 
o.()02 
OAm 
0.U07 


Corre-  ! 
;^^)ond'g; 
,  Scale.   I 


50.80 
59.88* 

59.88 
59.  h8 
.">9.88 
59. 8S 
59  8S 
59. 8S 
.'•»9.8S 
59.88 


Area 

X 

Scale. 


+ 10.405 
+  1.018 
0.898 
0.tfi8 
0.8:^ 
0.5.19 
0.-299 
0.060 
0.120 
0.180 


+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 


Totalis...    +0.246 +14.715 


Equivalent  Hcale  .-  -220.942  -  14  715)  -t-  iS.iuC>  -  0.246)  -  60.124. 
Average  equivalent  scale  =  (60.130  +  60.124)  -+  2  i=  60.13. 
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TABLE  XIL 

Spring  D. — Calculation  of  .Equivalent  Scale  Corrected  for  all  VariationB  in  the 
Hot  Scale  of  the  Spring.     Areas  measured  from  line  15  lbs.  abr>ve  the  atm. 

A.VBRAOB  CA.BD,  HEAD  BND  OP  HIGR-PRESSITRB  OTLIMDKR. 


Division 

or 

Area. 

Card. 

Al 

.698 

A2 

.680 

A8 

.652 

A4 

.625 

A5 

.870 

A6 

.249 

^%  !••      ••••• 

.168 

A8 

117 

A9 

.078 

AlO 

.047 

Totals... 

8.684 

Mean 
Hoiglit. 


1.681 

1.589 

1.528 

1.227 

.864 

.582 

.893 

.278 

.182 

.110 


Corre- 

spond'g 

Scale. 


69.64 
69.72 
69.86 
60.17 
60.51 
60.97 
6*2.82 
63.22 
68.91 
64.10 


Area 

X 

Scale. 


41.629 

40.610 

89.022 

31.589 

22.889 

16.182 

10.470 

7.897 

4.985 

8.013 


216.386 


Division 

of 

Card. 

Area. 

Mean 
Height. 

.404 
.014 
.007 
.007 
.106 
.006 
.014 
.028 
.084 
.042 

Corre- 
spond *g 
Scale. 

Area 
Scale. 

Bl 

B2 

B3 

B4 

B5 

B6 

B7 

B8 

B9 

BIO 

Totals... 

+  .173 
+  .006 
+  003 
+  .003 
+  .002 
-.002 
-.006 
-.012 
-.015 
-.018 

62.25 
64.10 
64.10 
64.10 
64.10 
64.10 
64.10 
64  10 
64.10 
64.10 

+  10.769 
+     .8fi5 
+     .192 
+     .192 
+     .128 

-  .128, 

-  .885 

-  .769 

-  .962 

-  1.154 

+  .184 

+  8.268 

Equivalent  scale  =  (216.286  -  8.268)  -•.  (8.864  -  .184)  =  60.29. 

TABLE  XIII. 

Spbing  £.— Calcalations  of  Ek|aivalent  Scale  Corrected  for  all  Variations  in  the 
Hot  Scale  of  the  Spring.     Areas  measured  from  Une  15  lbs.  above  the  atm. 

LARGEST  CARD,  HEAD  EKD  OP  HIGH-PRESSURE  CYLINDER. 


Division 

of 

Card. 


Al 
A2 
A3 
A4 
A5 
A6 
A7 
A8 
A9 
AlO 


Totals. 


Area. 


.738 
.708 
.672 
.567 
.898 
.273 
.202 
.151 
.098 
.071 

3.878 


1.724 

1.642 

1.670 

1.325 

.930 

.650 

.472 

.853 

.227 

.166 


57.89 
57.95 
58.01 
58.55 
59.77 
60.47 
61.42 
62.28 
63.18 
63.67 


42.728 

40.789 

88.983 

33.198 

23.788 

16.811 

12.407 

9.404 

6.192 

4.521 


Division 

of 

Card. 


228.766 


Bl 
B2 
B3 
B4 
B5 
B6 
B7 
B8 
B9 
BIO 


Area. 


+  .181 
+  .0(» 
+  .004 
+  .004 
+  .003 

0 
-.002 
-.004 
—  .005 
-.018 


Totals..  I   +.168 


Mean 
Height. 

Corrc- 

spond'g 

Scale. 

.423 

.012 
.009 
.009 
.007 
0 
.005 
.009 
.012 
.042 

61.78 
63.69 
68.69 
68.69 
68.69 
63.69 
63.69 
68. C9 
68.69 
63.69 

Area 

X 

Scule. 


+  11.182 
+  .818 
+  .255 
+  .255 
+  .191 
0 

-  .127 

-  .255 

-  .318 

-  1.146 


+  10.&W 


Equivalent  scale  =  (228.766-10.855)  -h  (8.878-0.168)  =  58.87. 

SMALLEST   CARD,    DEAD  END   OF  HIGH  PRESi^URE  CYLINDER. 


Division 

of 

Area.  ■ 

Card. 

Al 

.710 

A2 

.681 

A3 

.662 

A4 

.581 

A.-S 

.349 

A.. 

.238    1 

AT 

.172    ' 

A8 

.115  : 

A9 

.075 

AlO 

.047 

Totals... 

3.580 

Mean 
Ileiglit. 


1.663 

1.595 

1.650 

1.244 

.817 

.557 

.403 

.269 

.176 

.110 


Corre- 

spond'g 

Scale. 


57.94 
57.99 
58.03 
58.81 
60.05 
60.81 
61.92 
62.89 
63.54 
63.69 


Area 

X 

Scale. 


41.137 

89.491 

38.416 

31.228 

20.957 

14.473 

10.650 

7.232 

4.766 

2.993 

211. 343 


Division 

of 
Card. 


Area. 


Bl +.169 


B'i 
B3 
B4 
B5 
B6 

Br 

B8 

B9 
BIO 


Totals. 


+  .006 
+  .004 
+  .004 
+  .004 

0 
-.004 

—  .005 

— .oor 

—  .018 


Mean 
Hei<;ht. 


.396 
.012 
.009 
.009 
.009 
0 
.009 
.012 
.016 
.042 


Corre- 

Area 

spond'g 

X 

Scale. 

Scale. 

61.97 

+  10.478 

63.  n9 

+     .318 

63.69 

+     .255 

68.69 

+     .2.>5 

63.69 

+     .255 

03.69 

0 

63.69 

-     .266 

&3.69 

-     .318 

63.69 

-     .446 

63.€9    i  -  1.146 


+  .152  I I   +  9.391 


Equivalent  f>cale  =  (211.343- 
Average  equivalent  pcalc  : 


-9.391)  ■+-  3.580-0.162)  =  58.91. 
=  (58.87  +  58.91)  -+-  2  =  58.89. 
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DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Louis  8.  Wright, — On  the  first  page  of  this  paper  it  is  stated 
"  that  the  feed-water  was  measured  by  a  carefully  calibrated  meter 
placed  between  the  feed-pumps  and  boilers."  A  case  has  recently 
come  to  my  notice  of  a  meter  which  was  calibrated  first  from 
a  carefully  measured  tank  containing  about  12,000  gallons,  where 
the  water  of  said  tank  was  allowed  to  run  through  the  meter ; 
again  calibrated  in  service  between  the  pump  and  boiler  by 
another  and  smaller  measured  tank.  Results  in  the  two  cases 
were  widely  different ;  and  later,  from  another  test  similar  to  the 
last  mentioned,  another  result  was  obtained,  so  that  the  meter  was 
found  to  be  entirely  unreliable.  From  this,  and  from  other  cases 
that  I  have  heard  of,  I  feel  that  a  meter  as  a  means  of  measuring 
water  pumped  to  a  boiler  is  not  a  reliable  and  trustworthy  way  of 
recording  the  amount  used. 

Mr.  George  7.  liockwood. — I  was  lately  engaged  to  make  a  test 
of  a  steam  plant  owned  by  a  gentleman  who  thought  it  quite 
uneconomical  to  follow  out  my  dictation  in  regard  to  providing 
the  necessary  scales  and  barrels.  He  thought  that  as  his  factory 
water-meter  was  adjacent  to  the  boilers  he  could  most  quickly  dis- 
connect the  various  pipes  leading  elsewhere  than  to  the  boilers, 
and  use  the  meter  instead  of  erecting  the  expensive  weighing  out- 
fit. He  observed  that  he  thought  it  useless  to  go  to  this  "  refine- 
ment -'  of  weighing  the  water  when  he  had  a  good  meter  right  on 
the  premises.  As  he  was  willing  to  pay  for  my  time,  I  felt  dis- 
posed to  let  him  learn,  after  putting  in  my  objections,  and  we 
commenced  the  test,  gathering  the  data,  taking  diagrams,  etc.,  for 
an  hour  or  so,  when  the  man  who  was  reading  the  meter  came  to 
say  that  he  guessed  he  didn't  know  how  to  read  it,  or  else  it  was 
not  metering  any  water.  Sure  enough,  we  found  that  the  small 
constant  stream  of  water  used  in  the  boilers  was  not  enouo^h 
to  make  this  meter  budge,  although  when  there  came  any  sudden 
and  large  demand  for  water  the  buckets  moved  fast  enough,  and 
made  quite  a  clatter. 

This  circumstance  does  not  prove  that  all  meters  are  incapable 

of  correctly  measuring  the   flow  of  water  through  them ;  but, 

taken  in  connection  with  the  paper,  what  it  shows  is,  that  there  are 

meters  and  meters,  and  the  lesson  is,  that  we  must  know  who 

places  the  confidence  in  the  particular  meter  under  notice  before 

judging  of  its  liability  to  error. 
57 
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Having  heard  something  of  the  history  of  the  meter  used  in 
the  test  of  this  1600  II.P.  engine,  and  knowing  the  men  who  saw 
fit  to  employ  it  in  so  important  a  place,  I  feel  no  hesitation 
in  accepting  the  feed-water  measurements  given  as  being  very  near 
to  the  truth.  The  steam  consumption  found — 13.5  lbs.  per  I.H.P. 
per  hour — is,  of  course,  very  low  ;  and  the  coal  consumption 
is  still  more  remarkable,  even  for  a  full  jacketed  compound 
engine,  although  this  engine  had  no  jackets  whatever.  In  my 
judgment  the  fine  results  are  due  to  four  circumstances,  viz.: 
tight  valves  and  pistons;  rather  a  high  steam  pressure;  super- 
heated steam  from  the  boilers;  all  in  an  engine  of  unusual  size. 

Whatever  our  theories  may  be  as  to  the  precise  effects  of  super- 
heated steam  in  reducing  cylinder  condensation,  it  is  evident  that 
the  condensation  in  both  cylinders,  but  more  especially  that  in 
the  first,  is  much  less  than  is  customary,  and  we  cannot  but  believe 
that  it  was  the  superheat  of  the  steam,  coupled  with  the  larger 
size  of  the  engine,  which  so  reduced  the  cylinder  condensation. 

I  think  that  the  fact  that  this  engine  has  shown  such  good 
results  need  not  interfere  with  our  general  faith  in  the  triple- 
expansion  engine.  I  am  very  sure  it  does  not  interfere  with  my 
faith  in  the  two-cylinder  compound  designed  with  large  super- 
heating intennediate  receiver  and  great  disparity  in  sizes  of  cylin- 
ders, simply  because  I  have  obtained  results  7^  better  with  steam 
quite  wet  instead  of  superheated,  as  in  this  case,  and  of  a  pressure 
of  140  lbs. 

Mr,  Chas.  E,  Emery, — I  wish  to  thank  the  authors  of  this 
paper,  and  particularly  Professor  Jacobus,  the  autlior  of  the 
former  paper,  dlxxviii.,  for  the  very  excellent  information  in 
relation  to  the  errors  of  tlie  steam-engine  indicator.  I  did  not 
have  time  to  examine  the  paper  last  named  until  after  the  meet- 
ing, but  it  explains  the  probable  reason  why,  in  my  early  ex- 
perience with  indicators,  I  did  not  have  the  difficulties  stated  in 
connection  with  modern  high-speed  indicators.  The  advance  in 
mechanical  workmanship  permits  fits  that  were  reserved  for 
gauges  a  few  years  ago,  and  prohibited  in  every -day  work,  so 
that  now  pistons  w^hich  are  free  to  move  are  still  too  tight  for  the 
duty  they  have  to  perform.  I  always  had  my  indicator  pistons  quite 
leaky,  and  drilled  extra  holes  above  the  same  to  carry  off  leakage ; 
and  the  use  of  springs  mechanically  fastened  at  the  ends,  and  then 
soldered  so  that  there  was  no  slack  motion  in  the  ftistenino;s,  orave 
good  results  throughout  the  whole  range  of  the  spring.     There  is 
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a  reason  in  addition  to  those  given  in  the  paper  why  calibration 
should  be  made  at  one-half  the  maximum  pressure.  The  average 
temperature  of  an  indicator  piston,  cylinder,  and  spring  probably 
does  not  reach  that  due  to  the  maximum  steam  pressure. 

Recurring  to  the  paper  in  question,  I  wish  to  commend  the 
authors  for  a  very  valuable  account  of  interesting  tests  which 
serve  to  increase  our  stock  of  knowledge  on  a  very  important 
subject. 

Mr.  F.  H.  Ball, — This  paper  records  the  remarkable  i)erform- 
ance  of  a  compound  engine,  and  is  therefore  a  valuable  contribu- 
tion to  the  published  transactions  of  our  society. 

Whether  the  facts  here  presented  shall  result  in  advancing  the 
science  of  steam-engineering  or  not,  depends  on  our  ability  to  cor- 
rectly diagnose  the  case  and  to  point  out  the  conditions  which 
contribute  most  to  this  phenomenal  showing. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  gentlemen  to  whom  we  are 
indebted  for  this  interesting  paper  have  not  seen  fit  to  advance 
any  theory  to  account  for  the  unusual  economy  of  this  engine. 

It  is  supposed  to  be  the  instinct  of  an  engineer  to  look  behind 
and  beyond  every  phenomenon  for  its  cause. 

Franklin's  method  when  seeking  an  answer  to  the  query  as  to 
why  a  fish  placed  in  a  bucket  of  water  did  not  add  to  the  weight, 
was  first  to  see  if  it  is  true. 

In  this  case  we  are  relieved  from  this  first  step  of  the  investiga- 
tion by  reason  of  the  evident  care  with  which  the  authors  of  this 
paper  have  weighed  the  water  and  the  fish  for  us,  so  we  can  pro- 
ceed  with  the  second  step  of  the  inquiry. 

lieferring  to  the  record  that  is  before  us,  it  appears  that  a 
horse  power  is  developed  on  13J  lbs.  of  steam  ])er  hour,  which  is 
very  close  to  the  best  recorded  performance  of  triple  expansion 
engines  in  which  more  than  20  expansions  are  generally  obtained, 
therefore  the  efficiencv  of  this  engine  cannot  bo  due  to  the  num- 
ber  of  expansions  that  are  realized.  Neither  can  it  be  due  to 
small  clearance,  as  the  engine  does  not  excel  in  this  respect.  The 
absence  of  steam  jackets  will  hardly  be  claimed  to  account  for  the 
economy,  even  by  those  who  do  not  find  any  gain  in  the  jacket. 

It  is  truethat  high  piston  speed  is  obtained,  but  this  is  due  to 
the  unusual  len^fth  of  the  cvlinder,  and  therefore  would  warrant  the 
expectation  of  greater  cylinder  condensation  rather  than  less, 
because  of  the  longer  time  in  which  the  steam  is  in  contact  with 
the  cylinder  walls.     From  a  study  of  the  diagrams,  it  does  not 
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appear  that  the  steam  distribution  was  remarkably  perfect ;  in  fact, 
the  loss  between  the  diagrams  of  Fior.  254  is  more  than  is  usually 
found  in  engines  of  this  class.  It  will  be  noticed,  also,  that  com- 
pression in  both  cylinders  is  carried  to  initial  pressure,  which,  in 
view  of  the  facts  regarding  compression  that  are  presented  by 
Professor  Jacobus  in  his  paper  on  that  subject,  cannot  be  con- 
sidered as  the  most  economical  compression.  So  far,  then,  no 
good  reason  appears  for  the  economy  of  this  engine.  Referring 
to  the  diagrams  of  Figs.  250  and  251  from  the  high  pressure  cylin- 
der it  will  be  noticed  that  expansion  is  not  carried  to  the  line  of  the 
return  pressure,  but  a  considerable  terminal  "drop"  occurs,  and 
this  fact  is  suggested  as  the  probable  reason  for  the  efficiency  of 
this  engine.  In  other  words,  the  high  pressure  cylinder  is  devel- 
oping power  more  economically  than  where  expansion  is  carried 
too  far  in  this  cylinder. 

To  corroborate  this  idea,  it  will  be  noticed  that  in  the  tests  of 
compound  engines  reported  to  this  Society  by  Mr.  Rock  wood,  show- 
ing high  efficiency,  the  cylinder  ratios  are  large,  and  a  consider- 
able terminal  drop  occurs.  He  substitutes  one  cylinder  working 
under  conditions  favorable  for  high  efficiency,  for  two  cylinders 
in  which  expansion  is  carried  too  far,  and  thus  obtains  with  the 
compound  engine  practically  the  same  economy  as  tlie  triple 
engine  develops.  I  cannot,  however,  accept  his  conclusion  as  to 
the  relative  efficiency  of  the  two  engines,  because  it  has  not  been 
shown  that  the  same  judicious  selection  of  cylinders  for  the  triple 
engine  would  not  improve  its  performance  and  make  a  new  record 
for  it,  and  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  it  would. 

Professor  Jacohiis."^ — Mr.  Wright  has  stated  that  in  his 
experience  he  has  found  the  meter  to  be  an  unreliable  means  of 
measuring  the  water  used  by  the  engine.  Of  course  there  are 
meters  which  do  not  work  properly  ;  but  the  fact  that  a  meter  some- 
times gives  erroneous  results  should  not  be  brought  up  as  an  argu- 
ment that  all  meters  are  unreliable.  The  way  we  calibrate  a  meter 
is  this:  the  meter  is  always  placed  on  the  pressure  side  of  the 
pump,  and  it  must  be  put  in  such  a  way  that  it  is  subjected  to  no 
severe  water-hammer.  The  feed-pump  should  run  smoothly. 
The  pistons  of  the  meter  should  hit  the  heads  at  the  end  of  each 
stroke,  and  no  air  should  be  allowed  to  collect  in  the  meter.  We 
calibrate  a  meter  a  number  of  times  under  actual  conditions  which 
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exist  during  a  test.  The  water  is  drawn  out  through  a  nozzle,  the 
pressure  and  rate  of  flow  being  preserved  exactly  the  same  as 
existed  throughout  the  test. 

Then  we  take  an  average  of  the  calibrations. 

The  figure  obtainetl  for  the  engine  economy,  or  13J  lbs.,  per 
hour  per  horse  power,  is  certainly  a  low  one,  so  that  if  any  mis- 
take were  made  in  the  meter  it  would  appear  from  this  figure  that 
the  meter  should  have  registered  more  water  than  the  amount 
indicated  by  its  readings. 

The  rate  of  evaporation  determined  by  the  same  meter  is  lOJ  lbs. 
per  pound  of  coal  under  actual  conditions.  If  the  meter  registered 
too  low  it  would  follow  that  the  lOJ  ought  to  be  greater,  but  as 
this  rate  of  evaporation  is  very  high,  and  all  the  heat  in  the 
coal,  as  determined  by  calorimetric  test,  was  accounted  for,  except 
a  small  amount  for  radiation,  which  fell  in  line  with  other  experi- 
ments, it  appears  that  the  meter  could  not  have  registered  too 
small  an  amount.  In  other  words,  the  result  for  steam  per  hour 
per  horse  |)ower  is  so  low  that  if  there  is  an  error  in  the  meter  it 
probably  registered  too  small  an  amount  of  water,  whereas  an 
analysis  of  the  results  obtained  at  the  boilers  shows  that  this  was 
not  the  case. 

Here  is  another  check  that  was  made  on  the  meter:  there 
were  eight  boilers.  One  was  disconnected,  and  the  water  fed  to 
it  was  weighed.  The  rate  of  evaporation  of  the  single  boiler  was 
precisely  the  same  as  obtained  by  weighing  the  water  as  that 
obtained  in  the  eight  when  the  water  was  measured  by  the 
meter. 

Still  another  reason  whv  we  consider  this  meter  correct  is  this: 
we  have  used  it  in  a  number  of  previous  tests,  and  it  has  been 
used  in  one  test  since  it  was  in  use  at  the  Bristol  Mill,  and  we 
know  it  records  at  a  constant  mte,  because  it  always  gives 
practically  the  same  rate  when  standardized  under  a  given  set  of 
conditions. 

Another  thing  that  should  be  noticed  is,  that  the  meter  was 
balanced  up  every  half  hour  during  the  test,  and  the  half  hour 
rates  were  always  uniform,  which  shows  that  it  could  not  have 
varied  in  its  readings.  The  way  that  some  people  have  obtained 
erroneous  results  with  meters  is  to  place  the  meter  on  the  suction 
side  of  the  pump,  and  in  this  case  air  often  lodges  in  the  meter  and 
cannot  be  removed.  I  know  of  one  case  where  the  meter  was 
used  to  measure  the  water  delivered  by  a  pump  which  drew  water 
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from  a  hot-well.     The  water  in  the  hot-well  would  sometimes  fall 
below  the  level  of  the  suction  pipe  so  that  air  was  drawn  directly 
j  into    the    meter.      In    this    case    very  abnormal    results    were 

I !  obtained. 

A  meter  should   be  as  carefully  handled  and  as  accurately 
j  standardized  as  a  steam  engine  indicator,  and  a  person  who   is 

capable  of  using  one  of  these  instruments  with  accuracy  should  be 
capable  of  doing  the  same  with  the  other. 

Mr.  Ball  has  suggested  that  the  terminal  drop  at  the  end  of 
expansion  in  the  high-pressure  cylinder  may  account  for  the  high 
j  economy  of  the  engine.     There  are  as  yet  no  data  to  support  this 

I  view.     An  examination  of  the  results  of  the  tests  shows,  as  Mr. 

I  Kockwood  has  stated,  that  the  high  economy  is  probably  due  to 

!  the  unusual  size  of  the  engine,  together  with  the  small  amount 

!  of  cylinder  condensation,  which  was  probably  diminished  below 

!  that  usually  found  in  Corliss  engines,  by  the  effect  of  the  high 

j  speed  combined  with  the  superheated   steam  furnished  by  the 

j  boilers.     The  Willans  engine  presents  a  similar  case,  the  high 

'  economy  obtained  being  ascribable  only  to  the  low  per  cent,  of 

;  cvhnder  condensation. 

On  comparing  the  results  of  the  test  in  question  with  others  on 
compound  engines,  it  may  be  seen  that  the  economy  is  less,  by  a 
small  amount,  than  that  obtained  with  jacketed  engines.  For 
example,  in  a  test  made  by  Mr.  Geo.  II.  Barrus  on  a  Corliss  cross- 
compound  engine  located  at  the  plant  of  the  Dwight  Manufactur- 
ing Co.,  Chicopee,  Mass.,  13.2G  lbs.  of  feed-water  was  consumed 
per  hour  ])er  horse  power.*  This  engine  developed  1,018  horse 
})0wer.  The  piston  speed  was  about  700  feet  per  minute;  boiler 
])ressure  IIO.S  lbs.  The  steam  was  superheated  4:4^.5^  Fahr.  The 
high-pressure  cylinder  w^as  jacketed  with  high-pressure  steam,  all 
the  steam  passing  through  the  jacket,  and  finally  entering  the 
steam  chest  together  with  the  water  of  condensation.  The  low- 
pressure  cylinder  was  jacketed  in  a  similar  way  with  the  exhaust 
steam  from  the  high-pressure  cylinder.  All  the  water  of  conden- 
sation of  the  jackets  ])assed  through  the  cylinders.  The  ratio  of 
the  cylinders  was  about  3  to  1. 

Another  case,  not  so  nearly  parallel  on  account  of  the  higher 
boiler  pressure  and  smaller  size  of  the  engine,  is  that  of  one  of 
Mr.  Rockwood's  engines,  in  which  the  steam  consumption  ^vas 


*  The  Engineering  Record,  Nov.  5,  and  Nov.  12,  189?. 
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12.85  lbs.  per  hour  per  horse-power,  when  194  horse-power  was 
developed  with  a  boiler  pressure  of  143  lbs.* 

Comparing  our  test  with  that  by  Mr.  Barrus,  we  find  a  differ- 
ence in  economy  of  about  two  per  cent,  in  favor  of  the  jacketed 
engine,  and  this  difference  might  be  greater  if  the  engines  were 
of  the  same  dimensions. 


Transactions,  Vol.  xiv.,  page  465. 
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THE  SATURATION    CURVE  AS  A   REFERENCE  LINE 

FOR  INDICATOR  DIAGRAMS. 

BT  R.  C.   CARPENTER,   ITHACA,  KBW  YOBK. 

(Member  of  the  Society.) 

The  following  paper  is  intended  to  describe  a  graphical  system 
which  the  writer  has  employed  for  obtaining  more  complete  infor- 

I  mation  regarding  the  heat  interchanges  which  occur  in  the  steam 

engine  than  is  to  be  had  by  the  usual  method  of  reducing  the  data 
of  an  engine  test.     During  the  past  year,  the  students  in  labora- 

1  tory  practice  of  steam  engineering  at  Sibley  College  have  all 

been  required  to  make  a  graphical  thermal  analysis,  based  on 
the  use  of  the  saturation  curve  as  explained  in  the  following 
article.     The  article  is  intended  simply  to  give  information  show- 


\ 


I 


ing  the  use  of  the  method,  and  some  examples  are  given  which 
!  show  the  character  of  the  results  which  can  readily  be  obtained. 

j  No  attempt  is  made  to  show  by  these  examples  any  results 

I  which  have  a  general  application,  and  it  is  not  expected  that  any 

j  conclusions  except  such  as  relate  to  the  method  itself  will  be 

'  drawn  from  the  tests  presented.     In  apology  for  the  elementary 

j  way  in  which  the  very  simple  system  is  described,  I  may  say 

that  the  article  is  intended  principally  for  students  in  technical 
1  schools. 

i  This  system  cannot  be  considered  as  new  in  its  general  features, 

as  I  find  that  it  has  been  used  in  a  somewhat  similar  way  both 
i  by  Professor  Unwin  and  Professor   Cotterell,  but  it  has  been 

I  helpful  in  many   ways   as   a  rapid   and   graphical   method   of 

:  determining  the  quality  and  thermal  condition  of  the  steam 

i  during  expjinsion,  and  in  some  respects   the  method  presents 

:  novel  features.     It  seems  to  have  been  used  very  little,  possibly 

not  at  all,  by  American  engineers.  Thinking  that  a  method 
which  we  have  found  useful  might  prove  of  interest,  especially 
to  technical  students,  I  have  ventured  to  describe  it. 

The  method  is,  itself,  quite  simple  and  can  be  readily  explained 

*  Presented  at  the  Montreal  meeting  (June,  1894)  of  the  American  Society  of 
Mechanical  Engineers,  and  forming  part  of  Volume  XV.  of  the  Tran$acHons. 
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hj  reference  to  the  diagrams  in  Fig.  255.  In  these  diagrams 
aormn  is  the  actual  diagram  obtaioed  from  the  engine,  KS  rep- 
resents the  atmospheric  line,  bb  the  clearance  line,  and  K'Ji' 
represents  the  line  of  no  pressure  or  Tacunm  line,  ob  represents 
the  volume  of  clearance,  and  (I' A^  represents  the  volume  corre- 
sponding td  piston  displacement.  From  the  end  of  the  compres- 
sion curve  an  hyperbola  is  produced  backward  and  upward,  0^0,  \ 
to  the  line  be,  which  latter  corresponds  to  the  boiler  pressure 
of  steam.  The  volume  of  steam  filling  the  clearance  space  cor- 
responds with  very  little  error  bo  the  distance  ab  on  the  same 


scale  as  the  volume  of  piston  displacement.  To  use  this  method, 
the  weight  of  steam  used  per  stroke  is  required.  This  is  to  be 
found  by  an  ordinary  efficiency  test  of  the  engine,  either  by  con- 
densing the  steam,  or  from  a  boiler  test.  From  this  data  we 
can  compute  the  weight  of  steam  per  stroke  used  by  the  engine. 
By  consulting  ateam  tables  the  volume  corresponding  to  the 
weight  for  the  given  pressure  can  be  ascertained.  This  volume 
is  then  laid  off  to  tlie  same  scale  as  the  diagram  in  a  horizontal 
direction  from  the  point  which  corresponds  to  the  volume  of 
steam  filling  the  clearance  at  boiler  pressure.  In  the  diagram 
under  consideration,  this  volume  corresjionds  to  the  distance  ac, 
which  is  laid  off  from  the  point  n  for  the  reason  stated.  The 
▼aloes  given  in  the  steam  table  for  different  pressures,  multi- 
plied by  factors  for  weight  of  steam  and  for  the  scale  used,  give 
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abscissae  of  the  other  points  in  the  saturation  curve.  In  the 
test  represented  by  the  diagrams  in  Fig.  255,  we  have  for  the 
saturation  curve  the  line  cciCzC^c^.  The  abscissae  of  this  curve 
for  any  given  pressure  ordinate  shows  the  total  volume  that  the 
same  weight  of  dry  and  saturated  steam  would  have  had,  to  the 
same  scale  of  volume  as  the  piston  displacement.  If  now  a  hori- 
zontal line  be  drawn  extending  from  the  clearance  line  to  the 
saturation  curve,  the  ratio  borne  by  the  distance  from  the  clear- 
ance line  to  the  expansion  curve  to  the  whole  line  is  the  quality 
of  the  steam.*  ThuvS  through  the  point  d^,  Fig.  255,  draw  the  hori- 
zontal line,  bi  Ci,  then  the  ratio  of  bi  cf,  to  bi  c^  is  the  quality  at 
the  point  d^ ;  in  the  same  manner  b^d^-^b^c^^^  the  quality  at  cti, 
etc.  The  variation  in  quality  from  point  to  point  as  obtained  in 
that  manner  is  shown  for  different  positions  in  the  stroke  by  the 
curve  below  the  diagram,  from  which  it  is  seen  that  for  the  given 
case  the  quality  during  the  early  periods  of  expansion  rapidly 
diminished,  then  gradually  increased,  so  that  just  before  the 
period  of  exhaust  opening  the  quality  was  higher  than  that  at  the 
beginning.  From  a  study  of  the  conditions  the  same  method  could 
be  applied  during  the  period  of  compression,  the  only  difficulty 
being  this,  that  the  quality  of  steam  at  any  point  in  the  cylinder 
during  compression  is  not  positively  known,  and  an  assumption 
must  be  made  which  is  perhaps  no  better  than  to  assume  that 
during  compression  the  curve  is  hyperbolic.  The  weight  of 
steam  imprisoned  in  the  clearance  spaces  is  always  a  very  small 
percentage  of  tlie  total,  hence  any  eiTor  which  is  made  in  assum- 
ing hyperbolic  compression  cannot  affect  the  results  seriously, 
in  fact,  it  becomes  of  very  little  moment. 

There  is  very  much  in  this  graphic  analysis  which  brings  out 
thermal  properties  in  a  way  better  calculated  to  make  an  impres- 
sion upon  the  mind  than  the  analytic  and  more  difficult  methods 
of  Hirn's  analysis.  We  have  employed  this  method  in  the  Sibley 
College  tests  as  supplementary  to  the  analytical  method  devised 
by  Hirn.  So  far  as  the  quality  shown  during  expansion,  the  two 
methods  have  always  given  substantially  the  same  results,  the 
difference,  in  fact,  depending  simply  upon  the  accuracy  with  which 
either  the  computation  or  the  drawing  was  made.  In  the  test 
for  Hirn's  analysis,  the  total  heat  discharged  from  the  engine  is 

*  There  is  a  slight  error  in  this  assumption,  dae  to  the  volume  of  the  entrained 
water.  The  error  is  in  general  less  than  can  be  measured.  A  table  for  correc- 
tion is  given  at  the  end  of  the  article. 
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always  measured  or  computed  so  that  the  quality  of  the  exhaust 
steam  can  be  determined.  The  same  data  could  be  used  in  con- 
junction with  the  graphical  method  described,  in  which  case  the 
heat  interchanges  could  be  very  readily  and  quickly  computed, 
using  the  diagrams  to  obtain  the  quality  at  any  given  point. 
Thus,  if  from  an  ordinary  test  the  weight  of  steam  at  any  point 
is  given  and  the  quality  is  shown  by  the  graphical  method  which 
has  been  explained,  the  total  heat  is  computed  from  a  simple 
formula  in  the  following  manner : 

Thus,  let  X  =  the  quality  as  determined  from  the  diagram,  p 
the  internal  latent  heat,  q  the  sensible  heat,  for  the  given  pres- 
sureSy  the  latter  being  obtained  from  a  steam  table.  Then  the 
total  heat  in  one  pound  of  steam  will  be  xp  +  q^  which  can  be 
computed  from  the  data  at  hand.  If  r  is  the  total  latent  heat, 
the  total  heat  available  after  condensation  would  be  xr  +  q. 

While  the  graphical  method  will  not  replace  the  more  tedious 
and  exact  analytical  one  for  all  purposes,  yet  it  is  believed  that 
it  will  give  all  the  practical  results  which  can  be  obtained  from 
the  analytical  method  with  much  less  work  and,  in  general,  in  a 
manner  which  is  more  readily  understood  by  the  student  in 
technical  schools.  This  method,  I  think,  will,  on  the  whole, 
prove  of  some  value  to  practical  engineers.  This,  I  believe,  has 
not  been  the  case  with  the  analytical  method  of  determining  the 
heat  losses. 

As  another  illustration  of  the  method  of  using  saturation 
curves,  reference  is  made  to  Figs.  256  and  257,  in  which  case  we 
have  the  same  engine  working  with  the  same  brake  load  and 
practically  the  same  I.  H.  P.  The  load  was  very  light ;  in  the  one 
case  the  engine  was  worked  with  very  little  compression,  and  in 
the  other  (see  Fig.  257 )  with  a  great  deal  of  compression.  The 
discussion  here  is  merely  to  show  the  method  of  obtaining  the 
results  by  a  graphical  process,  and  no  reference  is  made  to  the 
relative  economy  in  the  two  trials,  for  the  reason  that  it  will 
probably  form  the  subject  of  a  paper  before  the  Society  by  one  of 
my  colleagues  in  Sibley  College.  In  these  figures  "  A,"  Fig.  256, 
is  an  exact  copy  of  tlie  diagram,  on  reduced  scale,  as  obtained 
from  the  indicator.  In  Fig.  256,  diagram  "  B,"  the  line  AB  rep- 
resents the  expansion  curve,  KL,  tlie  saturation  curve  being 
drawn  to  the  same  scale  of  volumes.  The  quality  fit  various  points 
on  the  expansion  line  is  denoted  by  figures  and  also  represented 
by  the  curve,  diagram  "  C,"  at  the  top  of  the  figure.     In  Fig.  257 
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is  showii,  to  reduced  scale,  the  diagram,  actual  and  enlarged ;  the 
aataration  ourre,  correspondiiig  to  the  weight  of  steam  impris- 
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oned  in  the  clearance  spaces,  is  drawn  on  the  supposition  that 
this  steam  is  dry  at  the  beginning  of  compression.  The  quality 
at  different  points  in  the  compression  curve  and  at  different  points 
in  the  expansion  line  is  denoted  by  figures  on  the  enlarged  dia- 
gram. The  quality  is  also  shown  graphically  by  curves  at  the 
upper  and  lower  portions  of  the  figure.  While  no  discussion 
of  the' results  can  be  made  here,  it  is  interesting  to  note  the 
improved  character  of  the  quality  of  steam  produced  by  the 
late  compression.  It  should  not,  however,  be  concluded  that 
the  one  case  is  for  this  reason  much  superior  in  economy  to  the 
other,  as  I  believe  that  certain  compensating  disadvantages 
were  experienced  which  made  the  economical  results  practically 
the  same  in  both  cases. 

The  application  of  this  method  to  a  compound  or  triple  ex- 
pansion engine  is  quite  similar  to  that  described  for  the  simple 
engine.  In  general,  it  will  be  found  very  much  better  to  have 
the  ordinates  representing  pressures  drawn  to  as  large  a  scale 
as  possible,  since  in  this  case  both  the  expansion  curve  and  the 
saturation  curve  become  more  nearly  vertical,  and  the  intersec- 
tion of  horizontal  lines  becomes  better  defined,  and  is  much  more 
accurate.  It  has  been  our  custom  to  treat  each  diagram  from  a 
compound  or  triple  expansion  engine,  as  already  explained  for 
the  simple  engine,  and  to  obtain  the  positions  of  the  saturation 
curve  before  the  combined  diagram,  showing  all  the  cards  to  the 
same  scale,  was  constructed. 

In  making  the  combined  diagram,  we  have  tried  various  plans 
in  order  to  have  a  continuous  curve  of  reference  to  which  it 
might  be  referred.  To  do  this  it  is  necessary  to  arrange  the 
diagrams  with  reference  to  different  clearance  lines.  Even  then, 
because  of  the  different  weights  of  steam  caught  in  the  clearance 
spaces,  the  saturation  curve  could  not  be  continuous,  or,  if 
adjusted  so  as  to  be  continuous,  it  would  be  of  different  curva- 
ture for  the  part  corresponding  to  each  cylinder.  This  later 
objection  will  not  hold  when  the  hyperbola  is  used  as  a  refer- 
ence line.  The  result  of  various  experiments  in  combining  dia- 
grams has  been  to  satisfy  me  that  the  method  of  drawing  the 
diagrams  to  the  same  pressure  and  volume  scale  is  on  the 
whole  as  good  as  any  that  has  been  devised.  This  method, 
however,  gives  us  a  broken  reference  curve,  as  will  be  seen  by 
referring  to  Fig.  258,  which  shows  the  combined  diagrams  from 
the  Sibley  College  experimental  engine.    On  the  whole,  it  seems 
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to  be  the  only  method  of  representing  the  combined  digrams 
which  is  general  in  its  natnre.  It  is  trae  that  very  much 
smoother  reference  curves  can  be  obtained  for  the  combined 
diagram,  which,  for  some  cases,  may  more  fairly  represent  the 
condition  of  the  engine,  by  arranging  the  diagrams  in  such  a 
manner  that  a  continuous  reference  ourre,  either  hyperbolic  or 


in  the  form  of  the  saturation  line,  is  obtained.  But  it  is 
believed  that,  on  the  whole,  no  injustice  is  done  by  the  distor- 
tions which  sometimes  occur  in  the  application  of  the  method 
of  applying  uniform  scale  of  pressure  and  volume. 

In  Fig.  258  are  shown  the  combined  diagrams  from  the  high, 
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intermediate,  and  low  pressure  cylinders  of  the  triple  expansion 
engine  at  Sibley  College.  The  saturation  curve  drawn  as 
already  explained  for  each  diagram  separately  is  given,  and  the 
corresponding  quality  is  marked  on  the  expansion  curves  for 
various  points  in  each  cylinder.  The  curves  of  quality  are 
shown  for  the  high  and  intermediate  cylinders  to  the  right  of 
the  diagram.  The  engine,  in  this  case,  was  steam  jacketed  with 
high  pressure  steam  on  all  the  cylinders  and  in  both  receivers. 
The  effect  of  the  jacket  steam  on  the  quality  is  very  marked,  as 
is  shown  by  reference  to  the  expansion  curve  of  the  low  pressure 
cylinder.  It  will  be  noted  in  this  case  that  the  figures  indi- 
cate in  some  stages  a  quality  exceeding  one  hundred.  The 
numbers  on  the  low-pressure  diagram  should  be  considered  as 
representing  the  ratio  of  volume  to  that  in  the  same  weight  of 
dry  and  saturated  steam,  and  not  as  representing  the  per  cent. 
of  dry  steam  or  of  degrees  of  superheat.  This  can  be  taken 
merely  as  representing  a  superheated  condition  without  a 
specific  statement  of  the  degree  of  superheat.  It  is  not  certain 
that  the  degree  of  superheat  can  be  determined  by  increase  of 
volume,  since  superheated  steam  does  not  follow  the  law  of  a 
perfect  gas  until  it  is  superheated  to  a  great  amount.  If  super- 
heated steam  expanded  according  to  the  same  law  as  perfect 
gases,  pv  -T-  T  would  be  a  constant,  and  for  given  values  of  p 
and  r,  T  could  be  computed.     See  Note  II. 

The  peculiar  form  of  the  quality  curves  shown  in  the  figures 
as  pertaining  to  the  high  and  intermediate  cylinders  seems  very 
generally  true  for  the  usual  conditions  of  the  steam  engine.  In 
a  great  many  trials  that  we  have  considered,  the  curves  have  the 
form  shown  in  each  case. 

The  point  of  contraflexure  in  these  curves  usually  occurs 
some  little  distance  after  the  cut-off,  and  indicates  the  position 
in  the  cylinder  where  the  quality  has  become  constant,  and 
condensation  has  ceased  and  re-evaporation  has  begun.  The 
peculiar  curvature  occurring  after  re-evaporation  begins  is  no 
doubt  largely  due  to  the  rapid  motion  of  the  piston  when  near 
the  centre  of  the  stroke  and  to  its  very  slow  motion  near 
the  end. 

These  few  remarks  serve  to  show  in  a  general  way  the  charac- 
ter of  the  analysis  and  the  results  which  may  be  obtained  by 
using  a  saturated  curve  as  explained.  I  think  it  will  be  con- 
ceded that,  as  a  method,  it  is  certainly  worth  careful  considera- 
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tion.  The  information  regarding  the  interchanges  of  heat  can- 
not be  obtained  so  readily  by  any  other  method  that  is  known 
to  the  writer,  while  I  believe  it  will  be  found  to  compare  well 
with  any  for  completeness  and  accuracy  of  information. 

Applications  of  the  methods  which  have  been  here  described 
have  already  been  presented  to  the  Society  in  the  discussion  of 
the  tests  of  the  Milwaukee  engine  by  Dr.  Thurston,  read  at  the 
fall  meeting,  and,  also,  a  paper  at  the  present  meeting  on  the 
subject  of  "  The  Steam  Jacket,"  also  by  Dr.  Thurston. 

In  presenting  the  drawings  for  this  paper  the  writer  is  under 
obligation  to  Mr.  Thomas  Hall,  a  graduate  student  in  Sibley 
College. 

Note  I. — Error  in  determining  quality  of  the  steam.  The  quality 
of  the  steam  can  be  defined  as  the  percentage  by  weight  of  steam 
in  a  mixture  of  steam  and  water.  Denote  the  quality  by  x,  the 
percentage  of  moisture  by  weight,  100  —  a?,  the  volume  in  cubic 
feet  of  one  pound  of  dry  and  saturated  steam  by  r,  volume  of  one 
pound  of  water  by  c,  the  volume  of  one  pound  of  the  mixture 
by  10, 

Then  will  we  have 

XV  -r  (100  —  x)  C=:Wy 

from  which 

t^;  — 100  c       w       /--.-.       to\ 

x= = ( 100 c. 

V  —  c  V        \  V  J 

In  the  above  expression  w  corresponds  to  the  actual  volume 
shown  by  the  diagram  for  any  given  pressure,  v  that  of  the  cor- 
responding volume  measured  to  the  saturation  curve  ;  the  quo- 
tient w  -i-  V  being  the  quantity  which  has  been  taken  as  the 
quality  in  the  preceding  discussion.  From  the  above  formula 
it  is  evident  that  the  true  quality  will  be  less  than  the  quantity 
so  obtained  by  an  amount  the  value  of  which  is  expressed  in  the 
second  term  of  the  second  member.  This  last  quantity  is  always 
very  small.  The  value  of  c  is  nearly  constant,  and  may  be  taken 
without  sensible  error  as  0.016.  The  value  of  this  correction 
does  not  equal  1%  until  the  quality  has  become  less  than  40;^,  or 
until  the  amount  of  moisture  exceeds  &Q%,  The  following  table 
gives  the  percentage  of  correction  for  different  conditions  with 
respect  to  volumes  of  the  steam. 
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Table  fob  Correcting  Values  of  Quality  as  obtained  from  Ratio  of 

VOLUHES  AS  EXPLAINED  IN  PAPEB. 


A 

B 

c 

A 

B 

C 

Percentage 

obtained  by 

ratio  of 

volnmes 

Correction  to 

be  subtracted. 

Percentage. 

True  valne  of 

the  quality. 

Per  cent. 

Percentage 

obtained  by 

ratio  of 

volumes 

Correction  to 

be  subtracted. 

Percentage. 

True  value  of 
the  quality. 
Per  cent. 

«'-•-«. 

r'-HP. 

100 

0.000 

100.00 

70 

0.48 

69.52 

98 

0.082 

97.968 

65 

0.56 

64.44 

96 

0.0U4 

05.936 

60 

0.64 

59.80 

95 

0.080 

94.92 

55 

0.72 

54.28 

94 

0.096 

98.904 

50 

0.80 

49.20 

92 

0.V28 

91 . 872 

45 

0.88 

44.12 

90 

0.16 

89.84 

40 

0  96 

89.04 

85 

0.24 

84.76 

85 

1.04 

83.96 

80 

0.82 

79.68 

80 

1.12 

1^38.88 

75 

0.40 

74.60 

25 

1.20 

23.80 

Note  II. — Application  to  Superheated  Steam,  If  the  volume  of 
steam  for  a  given  pressure  is  greater  than  that  obtained  by 
measuring  to  the  saturation  curve,  the  steam  is  superheated. 
It  is  somewhat  doubtful  if  the  degree  of  superheat  can  be  deter- 
mined by  the  increase  in  volume.  If  we  could  consider  steam 
when  superheated  as  a  perfect  gas,  the  product  of  pressure  and 
volume  divided  by  absolute  temperature  would  be  constant; 
farther,  for  any  given  pressure  the  volume  would  vary  directly 
as  the  temperature. 

I  have  been  unable  to  find  much  information  relating  to  the 
properties  of  superheated  steam.  It  seems,  however,  generally 
admitted  that  until  the  degree  of  superheat  becomes  considerable, 
the  temperature  does  not  increase  at  the  same  rate  as  the  volume. 
After  the  steam  is  superheated  considerably,  it  behaves  like  a 
perfect  gas,  of  which  the  equation  is  pv  =  85.5  T  ft. -lbs.,  in  which 
p  is  the  pressure  in  pounds  per  square  foot,  v  the  volume  in 
cubic  feet,  and  T  the  absolute  temperature.  The  range  of  tem- 
perature required  for  the  steam  to  pass  from  the  saturated  to 
the  gaseous  condition  for  any  given  pressure  is  given  by  Him 
as  lb"  Fahr.,  and  by  Siemens  as  18^  Fahr.* 

The  following  diagram.  Fig.  259,  was  constructed  by  comput- 
ing ratio  of  ^  from   the  values  given  in  the  steam   table  in 


♦See  Thurston'rt  Steam  Engine,  Vol,  I.  p.  771;   Thiorie  Micanique  de  ia 

Chakur,  Ency.  Britaunica,  Vol.  XXII.  p.  485. 
58 
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Wood's  Thermodyttamics,  and  shows  the  relation  between  p,  v, 
and  T  for  different  pressures  with  saturated  steam.  The  straight 
line  represents  the  equation  as  given  above  for  superheated 
steam.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  conntant  for  saturated  steam 
varies  from  86.5  at  1  lb.  pressure  to  78.6  at  200  lbs.  pressure. 
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An  application  of  these  equations  to  the  diagram  of  the  low- 
pressure  cylinder  in  Pig.  258  would  indicate  that  the  steam  enter- 
ing the  low-pressure  cylinder  was  340"  iu  temperature.  As  the 
jacket  steam  was  only  350°,  this  amount  seems  unreasonably 
high. 
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DXCIII.» 

RESULTS  OF  EXPERIMENTS  WITH  A  FIFTY  HORSE- 
POWER SINGLE  NON-CONDENSING  BALL  AND 
WOOD  ENGINE  TO  DETERMINE  THE  INFLUENCE 
OF  COMPRESSION  ON  THE  WA  TER  CONSUMPTION. 

BT  D.   8.  JACOBUS,   IIOBOKEN,  N.  J. 

(Member  of  the  Society.) 

In  a  paper  presented  to  this  Society  at  the  recent  Chicago 
meeting  by  Mr.  F.  H.  Ball,t  a  theory  was  advanced  in  regard  to 
the  probable  effect  of  compression  on  the  economy  of  the  steam 
engine,  and  a  law  was  suggested  for  determining  the  most  eco- 
nomical compression  curve.  Since  that  meeting,  an  opportunity 
has  been  afforded,  at  the  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology,  for 
investigating  this  subject  by  experiment,  and  the  following 
pages  are  a  record  of  tlie  facts  thus  obtained. 

The  engine  used  for  this  purpose,  which  will  be  more  fully 
described  further  on,  was  provided  with  two  valves  for  alternate 
use,  one  of  them  being  a  special  valve  arranged  for  obtaining  full 
compression  to  initial  pressure,  as  shown  in  Fig.  260.  Owing 
to  the  rather  large  clearance  of  this  engine,  it  was  found  imprac- 
ticable to  obtain  the  compression  curve  sought,  if  any  later  cut- 
off was  used  than  the  one  shown,  giving  only  about  20  lbs. 
M.E.P.,  and  thus  limiting  theM.E.P.  of  Fig.  262  to  about  30  lbs., 
which  is  considerably  below  the  rated  capacity  of  the  engine  at 
which  it  is  supposed  to  give  its  highest  economy.  It  was  also 
found  necessary  to  reduce  the  pressure* to  about  71  lbs.  to  obtain 
the  desired  compression,  and  the  temporary  foundation  made  it 
necessary  to  run  the  engine  about  50  revolutions  per  minute 
below  its  normal  speed  ;  so  that,  because  of  this  reduced  speed, 
the  low  boiler  pressure,  and  the  small  load,  the  consumption  of 
steam  per  indicated   horse-power  per  hour  was   considerably 

•Presented  at  the  Montreal  meeting  (June,  1894)  of  the  American  Society  of 
Mechanical  Engineer.-*,  and  forming  part  of  Volume  XV.  of  the  Transactions. 

f  Transactions  American  Society  of  MecJianical  Engineers,  Volume  XIV.  p. 
1067,  No.  545. 
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above  what  might  have  been  expected  from  an  engine  of  this 
class  under  more  favorable  conditions.  These  unfavorable  con- 
ditions, however,  did  not  present  any  obstacles  to  the  investiga- 
tion which  was  to  be  made  regarding  the  relative  economy  of 
i  varying  amounts  of  compression. 

i  The  experiments  prove  that  for  either  equal  amounts  of  work 

produced,  or  for  equal  points  of  cut-off,  the  cushion  steam  in  an 
engine  should  not  in  general  be  compressed  as  high  as  the  initial 
pressure  in  order  to  obtain  the  best  economy,  but  to  some  lower 
pressure,  thus  verifying  conclusions  arrived  at  by  theory. 

The  results  obtained  are  as  follows  : 

With  a  special  valve  in  the  engine,  so  arranged  as  to  compress 
the  cushion  steam  to  the  initial  pressure,  and  cut-off  at  one- 
quarter  stroke,  the  steam  consumption  was  37.9  lbs.  per  hour 
per  horse-power. 

For  the  same  work  as  with  the  special  valve,  and  compression 
to  two-thirds  the  initial  pressure,  the  steam  consumption  was 
36.7  lbs.  per  hour  horse-power. 

For  the  same  cut-off  as  the  special  valve,  and  compression  to 
about  five-eighths  the  initial  pressure,  the  steam  consumption 
was  34.8  lbs.  per  hour  per  horse-power. 

The  cylinder  dimensions  were :  bore,  10  inches ;  stroke,  1 1 
inches.  The  steam  pressure  averaged  about  72  lbs.  above  the 
atmosphere,  and  the  revolutions  250  per  minute. 

The  average  indicator  cards  for  the  three  sets  of  conditions 
are  given  in  Figs.  260,  261,  and  262. 

The  special  valve  released  the  steam  at  a  later  point  in  the 
stroke  than  the  regular  valve,  so  that  small  corrections  have 
been  made  in  the  above  figures  to  eliminate  variations  from  this 
cause,  by  extending  the  expansion  line  in  each  case  to  the  end 
of  the  card,  as  represented  in  Figs.  260,  261,  and  262.  A  Barrus 
calorimeter  was  employed  to  determine  the  amount  of  moisture 
present  in  the  steam,  and  the  moisture  was  deducted  to  obtain 
the  steam  used  In  making  the  tests,  the  work  developed 
by  the  engine  was  absorbed  by  means  of  a  Prony  brake.  The 
exhaust  steam  was  condensed  in  a  surface  condenser,  and 
weighed.  Indicator  cards  were  taken  every  five  minutes,  the 
indicator  being  cleaned  and  oiled  between  each  three  cards. 
Readings  of  the  revolutions,  temperatures,  pressure,  etc.,  were 
also  made  every  five  minutes.  The  water  was  collected  in 
barrels,   and   weighed   each  fifteen   or   twenty   minutes.     The 
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weighings  agreed  very  well  among  themselves.  All  tests  were 
an  hour  or  longer  in  duration.  In  order  to  make  certain  that 
the  tests  were  long  enough  to  insure  the  proper  accuracy,  the 
steam  per  hour  per  horse-power  was  calculated  for  the  first  half 
of  five  of  the  runs,  and  the  maximum  discrepancy  between  the 
results  for  the  first  half  of  the  runs  and  the  entire  runs  was 


Fig.  260. 


Fig.  262. 

found  to  be  one-tenth  of  a  pound  of  steam  per  hour  per  horse- 
power, or  about  one-fourth  of  one  per  cent.,  this  is  less  than  the 
possible  error,  and  thus  proves  that  the  tests  were  of  ample 
length. 

The  results  of  the  separate  tests  are  given  in  Tables  L  and  IL 
The  tests  made  under  similar  conditions  are  seen  to  agree  very 
well  among  themselves,  the  greatest  discrepancy  being  one  per 
cent. 
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TABLE   I. 

FINAL  BBBULT8  OF  TESTS,  CORBECTED  FOR  DIFFERENCES  IN  POINTS  OF  BELBA8E 
BY  BXTBNDING  THE  EXPANSION  LINES  TO  THE  ENDS  OF  INDICATOR  CABDS, 
AS  IS  INDICATED  IN  FIOUBBS  260,  261,  AND  262. 

Steam  pressure  at  engine  =  72  lbs.  above  atmosphere.    Bevolutions  per  minute,  about  250. 


Conditions. 

No.  of 
Test. 

Duration 
of  test 

in 
minutes. 

Average 

mean 

effective 

pressure  in 

lbs.  per  sq. 

inch. 

Indicated 
horse- 
power. 

Steam 
per  hour 
pier  horse- 
power. 

Special  valve  so  arranged  as  to  compress 
the  cushion  »tcam  to  the  initial  pressure. 

4 

6 
6 

60 
100 
120 

20.81 
20.90 
20.90 

22.76 
22.80 
22.79 

87.8 
88.1 
87.9 

Average 

20.87 

22.78 

87.9 

Ordinary  valve.    Nearly  the  same  mean  ef- 
fective  pressure  as  for  the  special  valve. 
Cushion  steam  compressed  to  about  two- 
thirds  the  initial  pressure. 

2 

1 

8 

80 
60 
60 

20.87 
20  20 
20.02 

22.65 
22.00 
21.62 

86.8 
86.8 
86.6 

Average 

80.20 

22.09 

36  7 

Ordinary  valve.    Same  point  of  cut-off  as 
for  the  special  valve.      (Cushion  steam 
compressed    to  five-eighths  the   initial 
pressure. 

1 
8 

106 
75 

98.14 
27.30 

30.29 
30.46 

85.0 
84.7 

Average 

27.72 

80.88 

84  R 

For  results  in  detail  see  Tables  III.,  IV.,  and  V. 
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TABLE  II. 

FINAL  BKSULTS  NOT  CORBBOTKD  FOR  DIFFERENCES  IN  THE  POINTS  OF  RELEASE 
SO  TH\T  THE  STEAM  USED  PER  HOUR  PER  IIOBSBPOWER  OIYBN  IN  THIS  TABLE 
IS  THAT  ACTUALLY  CONSUMED  BY  THE  ENGINE. 


Conditions. 

No.  of 
Test. 

Duration 

of  test  in 

mins. 

Average 
mean  effec- 
tive pres- 
sure in  lbs., 
per  i^quare 

Indicated 
horse- 
power. 

Steam  per 

hour 
per  horse- 
power. 

Special  valve  so  arranged  as  ro  compress 
the  cusliion  steam  to  the  initial  pressure. 

4 
5 

5a 
6 

6a 

60 
100 

40 
120 

60 

20  69 
20.78 
20.89 
20.78 
20.72 

22.63 
22.68 
22.78 
22.71 
22.G2 

88.1 
8S.8 
88.2 
88.1 
88.2 

Average,  not  including  partial  runs  roar 

ked  a 

20.75 

22.67 

83  2 

Ordinary  valve.    Nearly  the  same  mean  ef- 
fective pressure  as  for  the  special  valve 
when  allowance  is  made  for  differences 
in  the  points  of  release.    Cushion  steam 
compressed    to    about    two-thirds    the 
initial  pressure. 

2 

2a 

7 

8 

80 
40 
60 
60 

18.66 
18.71 
18.48 
18.81 

20.75 
20.89 
20.18 
19.77 

40.2 
40.2 
40.3 
40.0 

Average,  not  including  partial  runs  mar 

ted  a 

18.48 

20.22 

40  1 

Ordinary  valve.     Same  point  of  cut-off  as 
for  the  s|>ecial  valve.     Cushion  stcsm 
compressed    to   five-eighths   the   initial 
pressure. 

1 

la 
8 
8a 

105 
60 
76 
46 

25.99 
25.99 
25.28 
26.06 

27.98 
28.01 
2rt.l5 
27.99 

37.9 
87.9 
87.5 
87.6 

Average,  not  including  partial  runs  mar 

kert  a 

85.61 

28.06 

87.7 

The  averages  marked  a  are  for  the  first  portions  of  the  corresponding  tests.  These  averages 
are  used  In  calculating  tlie  performances  for  the  firet  portions  of  the  runs,  Avhich  are  shown  not 
to  vary  over  one  fourth  of  one  per  cent,  from  the  results  deduced  for  the  entire  runs.  This  indi- 
cates that  the  rans  were  of  sufficient  length.    For  comparative  figures  see  Table  V. 

The  Barrus  calorimeter  was  attached  in  the  main  steam  pipe 
about  three  feet  from  the  steam  chest.  The  waste  steam  was 
carried  oflf  a  short  distance  through  a  three-quarter-inch  pipe, 
which  produced  a  slight  back-pressure,  so  that  the  lower  ther- 
mometer read  213°  when  the  exit  steam  was  saturated.  The 
various  percents  of  priming  are  given  along  with  the  average 
data  for  the  tests  in  Table  III. 

Table  IV.  gives  the  average  heights  of  the  indicator  cards,  and 
Table  V.  the  mean  effective  pressures  and  calculations  of  horse- 
power. Table  VI.  gives  the  data  observed,  and  Table  VII.  the 
measurements  of  the  indicator  cards  for  one  of  the  tests. 

The  indicator  spring  was  tested  over  the  entire  range  of  the 
indicator  cards,  and  all  variations  in  the  scale  were  corrected  for 
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by  employing  the  scale  corresponding  to  each  ordinate  of  the 
forwaid  and  back  pressure  lines,  as  explained  at  the  last  n.^eting 
of  this  Society  in  a  paper  on  the  Comparison  of  Indicators. 
Cards  for  each  set  of  conditions  were  taken,  and  it  was  found 
that  the  differences  in  the  equivalent  scales  corrected  for  all 
variation  between  the  cards  under  the  several  sets  of  conditions, 
and  between  the  lai^est  and  smallest  cards  of  a  set,  were  within 
the  limits  of  practical  errors.  The  average  of  the  scales,  or  68.2 
lbs.  per  inch,  was,  therefore,  used  in  computing  the  horse-power. 
The  calculation  of  the  equivalent  scales  for  one  of  the  cards  is 
given  in  Table  VHX 


AVSKAOK  DATA  Of  T 


TABLE    III. 
S  Ain>  WEIGHT  or  9TEAU  LESS    EHTHAIHED  WATEB. 
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A  small  variation  in  the  amount  of  work  done  will  cause  a 
greater  discrepancy  in  the  results  than  the  difference  between 
the  economy  at  full  and  for  partial  compression  ;  so  that  unless 
the  greatest  care  be  exercised  in  performing  the  experiments, 
the  comparative  results  may  be  misleading. 
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TABLE   IV. 


INDICATOB  CARD  MEASDREMEZTTS. 


• 

Mean  Height  of  Indicator  Cards 
IN  Inches. 

,  Mean  Effectitb  PREttgrRES  in   Lbs. 
per  Square  Inch.    Scale  =  58.2. 

i 

Number 

OF 

Test. 

Heud  End. 

Crank  End. 

Head  End. 

Crank 
Actual. 

:  End. 

Actual. 

CoiTccted 

for 
release. 

Actual. 

Corrected 

for 
relea.«e. 

Actual. 

Corrected 

for 

release. 

Corrected 

for 
release. 

1 

0.468 
0.468 
0.889 
0.840 
0.466 
0.464 
0.870 
0.869 
0.871 
0.868 
0.867 
0.838 
0.829 

0.503 

•  •  •  ■  • 

0.869 

oisoi 
6.3:8 

0.872 

•  •  •  •  • 

0.871 

•  •  •  •  • 

0.862 
0.869 

0.4?5 
0.426 
0.802 
0.803 
0.401 
0.898 
0.841 
0.845 
0.847 
0.846 
0.845 
0.808 
0.800 

0.462 

•  •  •  •  • 

0.881 

•  >  •  •  • 

0.487 

•  •  •  •  • 

0.842 
0.846 

•  •  •      • 

0.847 

•  •  •  •  • 

0.882 
0.829 

27.24 
87.24 
19.78 
19.79 
27.12 
27.CiO 
21.53 
21.48 
21.60 
21  42 
21.86 
19.82 
19.15 

29.89 

•  •  •  •  • 

21.48 
29!  i6 

2i!n 

21.65 
21 .59 

•  •  ■  •  • 

21.117 
20.89 

24.74 
24.74 
17.58 
17.H8 
28.84 
88.16 
19.86 
80.08 
80.20 
80.14 
80.08 
17.68 
17.46 

86.89 

Irt 

2 

19.26 

2a 

3 

26.43 

8a 

4 

5 

19.90 
20.14 

5a 

0 

20.20 

6a 

7 

8 

19.82 
19.16 

TABLE  V. 
(Calculations  of  indicated  HORSK-rowEii  and  steam  per  hour  per  nonsE- 

POWEH. 


num- 
ber 

OF 

TEST. 


1 

la. .  • . 
8 

iVw*  •  •  • 

8 

So.... 

6 

fia.... 

6 

6a.... 

7 

d 


DUR- 

ATION 

REVS. 

PER 

IN 

MIN- 

MIN- 

UTES. 

UTE. 

105 

249.4 

CO 

249.6 

80 

2.^7.6 

40 

2o8.6 

76 

2.VJ.4 

45 

25'*. 4 

60 

2.53.4 

100 

252.8 

40 

25>.5 

180 

263.2 

60 

262.9 

60 

252.3 

60 

1^.2 

Indicated  Horse-power. 


Actual. 


14.82 
14.84 
11.09 
11.17 
16.29 
15.22 
11.90 
11.85 
11.90 
11.88 
11.79 
10.64 
10.45 


18.16 

18.17 

9.66 

9.72 

12.86 

12.77 

10.73 

10.83 

10.88 

10.88 

10.88 

9.49 

9.88 


Total. 


27.98. 

28.011 

a0.i6i 

20.89' 

2s.  16! 

27.99' 

22.68| 

82.68' 

82.78 

82.71 

22.62 

20.18 

19.77 


Corrected  for 
release. 


Head 
end. 


15.99 

islor 

i6!44 

i-i.'oo 

11.94 


I 


Crank 
end. 


14.80 
i6!58 

i4;62 


Sttiam 
per  hour 
less  en- 
trained 
moisture. 


Total.! 


Steam  per 
Hour  per 
horse-powbr. 


10.76 
10.86 


80.29 
82!66 

•  •  •  •  • 

80.46 

•  •  •  •  •  I 

22.76, 
22.801 


11.98    I   10.91    I  22.84 


11.60 
11.40 


10.40 
10.22 


22.00: 
21.62 


1.060.8 

1,060.9 

h84.6 

888.8 

1,056.7 

1,058.7 

861.8 

869.4 

870.6 

866.6 

P68.0 

810.2 

790.7 


Correct- 
ed for 
release. 


36.0 
86!8 

•  •  •  • 

84.7 

87!8 
88.1 

•  •  •  • 

87.9 

■  •  •  • 

86.8 
86.6 
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TABLE   VI. 

DATA  OBSEBYED  IN  TEST  NO.   2. 


Time. 

P.M. 


8:35 

«:40 

8:46 

8:50 

8:55 

9:00 

J»:05 

9:10 

ff  •  aO  •  •  •  >  •  •  • 

9:90 

9:26 

9:30 

9:35 

9:40 

9:45 

9:50 

9:55... 


Averages  1 

ami      > 

Totals*.  \ 


m 

Revolution 

Wbioht  op  Water 

Front 

COUMTKR. 

Barrels  in  Lbs. 

Brake 

Scales. 

Tacho- 
meter. 

^s2 

Gross 

S  9)  ^ 

S  ax: 

Total 
reading. 

Dlflfcr- 
ence. 

Initial. 

nnal. 

Net 
weight. 

W'ght 

INLSS.t 

9» 

72 

48,428 

•  •  •     • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  >  • 

•  •  •  • 

190 

ms 

68 

49,728 

i;295 

•  •  •  • 

■  •      • 

•  •  •  • 

190 

158 

75 

51,020 

1.297 

•  •  •  • 

■  •  •  • 

■  •  •  • 

190 

158     1 

73 

52,320 

1,800 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

190 

158    1 

73 

53,610 

1,290 

79t 

869i 

8801 

190 

167 

70 

54,899 

1,289 

.... 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

190 

167 

72 

56,187 

1,288 

■  .  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

190 

157 

;    71 

67,471 

1,284 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

190 

167 

75 

58,770 

1,299 

Ml 

88U 

886} 

190 

157 

70 

60,066 

1,286 

•  «  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

190 

157 

73 

61,886 

1,280 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

190 

167 

70 

62,609 

1,273 

..   . 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

190 

167 

78 

63,902 

1,298 

80 

865 

885 

190 

167 

T5 

65,190 

1,288 

•  •  •  • 

■  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

190 

156 

73 

66,476 

1,286 

■  •  •  • 

•  •  •  . 

•  •  •  • 

190 

157 

?2 

67,752 

1,276 

■  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

190 

157 

71 

69,084 

1»282 

95 

3:9^ 

284^ 

190 

157    1 

72.1 

257.6* 

1,288 

1,146 

190 

167 

221 
222 
286 
288 
821 
280 
224 


888 
222 
825 
238 
824 
232 
282 
289 
887 


827 


*  Revolations  per  minute. 


t  Initial  weight  on  Pron}'  brake  scales  =  55  lbs. 


TABLE  VII. 

DETAILS  OF  MEASUREMENTS  OP    ME.VN    HBIOHTS  OP  INDICATOR  CAHD8    FOR 

TEST  NO.    2. 


Time 
Card 

WAS 
TAKEN. 


P.M. 


8:&5.... 

o.4(/. ... 

8:45.... 

8:60 

8:66 

9:00 

9:06 

9:10 

9:15 


Mean  Height?  in  Inches. 


Ilcad  end. 


Aetna). 


0  344 
0.349 
0.348 
0.335 
0.833 
0.5i48 
0.344 
0.333 
0.381 


Cor- 
rected 

for 
release. 


0.372 
0.374 


Crank  end. 


Actual. 


0.293 
0.303 


Cor- 
rected 
for 
release. 


0.376 

0.313 

o.sm 

0.300 

0.304 

0.:^00 

0.375 

0.304 

0.375 

0.307 

0.365 

0.307 

0.3G2 

0.299 

0.322 
0.835 
0.341 
0.3» 
0.384 
0.332 
0.3a'> 
0.334 
0  326 


Time 
Card 

WAS 
TAKEN. 


P.M. 


9:20.. 
9:26.. 
9:80.. 
9:85.. 
9:40. . 
9:45.. 
9:50.. 


Mean  Heights  in  Inches. 


Head  end. 


Average . 


Cor- 

Actual. 

rected 
for 

release. 

0.333 

0.366 

0.3,35 

0.36(J 

0.341 

0.a69 

0.341 

0.309 

o.83;j 

0.367 

0.347 

0.375 

0.341 

0.309 

0.337 

0.368 

0.339 

0.309 

Crank  end. 

Cor- 

Actual. 

rected 
for 

release. 

0.296 

0.825 

0.291 

0.323 

0.303 

0.331 

0.303 

0.884 

0.301 

0.323 

0.304 

0.333 

0.305 

0.836 

0.306 

0.338 

I     0.302    I    0.381 
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TABLE   VIIL 

CALCULATION  OP  BQITIVALENT  BCALB  OP  INDICATOB  SPRING  CORBECTED  FOR 
ALL  VARL/^TIONB  IN  THE  HOT  SCALE  OP  THE  SPRING.  ORDINARY  VALVE. 
SAME    WO  UK   AS   FOR    SPECIAL  VALVE. 


Divlfijon 

Mean 
Height. 

Corre- 

Area 

Division 

of 

Area. 

8pond'g 

X 

of 

Area. 

card. 

scale. 

scale. 

card. 

Al 

O.&'S 

1.10 

W.6 

20.51 

Bl 

0.20 

A2 

0.81 

0.97 

58.7 

18.20 

B2 

0.10 

A8 

0.21 

0.B5 

58.8 

12.85 

B8 

0.05 

A4 

0.16 

0.50 

57.3 

9.17 

B4 

0.005 

A5 

0.12 

0.87 

60.8 

6.82 

B5 

0.00 

A6 

O.Ofl 

0.28 

56.8 

5.11 

B6 

0.00 

A? 

0.07 

0.21 

56.8 

8.98 

B7  .... 

0.00 

A8 

0.04 

0.12 

56.8 

2.27 

B8 

0.00 

A9 

0.004 

0.01 

56.8 

0.28 

B9 

0.00 

AlO 

0.00 

0.00 

00.0 

0.00 

BIO 

0.00 

Totals . . . 

1.854 

•  •  •  •    •  •  •  • 

78.64 

Totals... 

0.855 

Mean 

Corre- 

Area 

Height.  1 

sponn^g 
scale. 

X 

scale. 

0.62 

58.8 

11.66 

0.81 

56.8 

5.68 

0.16 

56.8 

2.84 

0.02 

56.8 

0.28 

0.00 

66.8 

0.00 

0.00 

66.8 

0.00 

0.00 

56.8 

0.00 

0.00 

56.8 

0.00 

0.00 

56.8 

0.00 

0.00 

56.8 

0.00 

20.46 

Eqaivalent  scale  =  (78.64  -  30.46)  -^  (1  854— 0.865)  =  68.2 
TESTS  TO  DETERMINE   LEAKAGE   OF  VALVES. 

Tests  were  mado  to  determine  the  leakage  of  the  two  valves 
by  placing  them  in  the  middle  position,  over  the  valve  face,  and 
weighing  the  steam  which  leaked  by  them  when  they  were  sub- 
jected to  the  full  pressure.  The  amount  of  steam  and  water 
which  passed  through  the  ordinary  valve  was  about  10  lbs.  per 
hour,  and  through  the  special  valve  2  lbs.  per  hour.  No  cor- 
rection has  been  made  for  this  leakage.  An  examination  of 
the  valves  when  subjected  to  the  above  tests  indicated  that  a 
considerable  portion  of  this  leakage  was  in  the  form  of  water, 
which  condensed  from  the  steam  and  afterward  leaked  through 
the  valve.  It  is,  therefore,  probable  that  the  leakage  when  the 
valves  were  in  motion  was  less  than  when  tested  as  above. 


DISCUSSION. 

JUr,  John  II,  Barr, — During  the  past  year  an  investigation 
was  conducted  in  the  Sibley  College  Laboratory,  under  my 
direction,  which  has  a  bearing  upon  the  subject  of  Professor 
Jacobus'  paper,  although  the  object  of  our  work  was  somewhat 
different.  Several  months  ago  I  became  much  impressed  with 
the  idea  that,  by  a  suitabh;  system  of  compression  governing, 
the  economy  of  a  steam  engine  under  light  loads  might  be  con- 
siderably improved,  and  I  devised  a  valve  mechanism  for  vary- 
ing the  mean  effective  of  the  engine  in  this  way.     It  has  long 
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been  held  that  the  early  exhaust  closure  iu  the  single  vake  auto- 
matic engines  is  incidentally  a  source  of  economy.  Dr.  Thurston 
suggested,  ten  years  ago  (Trans.  A.  S.  M.  E.,  Vol.  II.,  page  346), 
that  variation  of  compression  might  aflford  an  economical  means 
of  changing  the  M.E.P.  Some  time  after  beginning  this  work, 
I  came  across  the  paper  of  Mr.  Tabor  (Trans.  A.  S.  M.  E.,  Vol. 
v.,  page  48),  which  sustains  this  opinion  ;  and  many  prominent 
members  of  the  Society  have  agreed  with  this  view.  Our  exper- 
iments were  made  upon  the  high  pressure  element  of  the  Sible\'^ 
College  triple  expansion  Reynolds-Corliss  engine.  By  changing 
the  positions  of  the  eccentrics,  and  the  lengths  of  some  of  the 
rods,  the  engine  was  made  to  close  the  exhaust  very  early  in  the 
return  stroke ;  and  the  excessive  compression  loop,  that  would 
otherwise  have  been  formed  at  the  end  of  the  return  stroke,  was 
avoided  by  providing  communication  between  the  cyhnder  and 
the  steam  chest  when  the  pressure  in  the  former  reached  initial 
pressure.  Fig.  257  of  Professor  Carpenter's  paper  on  "  The  Satu- 
ration Curve  as  a  Reference  Line  "  (presented  at  this  meeting), 
shows  a  reproduction  of  the  diagram  obtained  in  our  trials  with 
this  steam  distribution ;  and  Fig.  256  shows  the  diagram  obtained 
with  substantially  the  same  M.  E.  P.  when  regulating  in  the 
usual  manner  of  the  Corliss  engine.  It  will  be  noticed  that  in  the 
latter  case  the  compression  is  moderately  high  for  a  Corliss  engine, 
but  rather  less  than  is  usual  in  the  high  speed  engines.  In  the  case 
of  Fig.  257,  the  compression  is  abnormally  high  ;  and,  furthermore, 
in  this  case,  the  free  expansion  loss  at  the  end  of  the  forward  stroke 
is  considerable,  while  the  case  shown  in  Fig.  256  is  much  nearer  to 
the  conditions  demanded  for  econorav  bv  Mr.  Ball's  theorv.  We 
had  expected  that  the  distribution  of  Fig.  257  might  reduce  the 
cylinder  condensation,  and  the  comparison  given  in  Professor 
Carpenter's  paper  indicates  that  this  result  was  attained.  How- 
ever, the  actual  results  of  our  trials  show  almost  the  same  steam 
consumption  per  horse-power  per  hour  with  either  method.  There 
was  a  small  gain  with  the  smaller  compression,  but  not  at  all 
commensurate  with  the  diflference  which  Professor  Jacobus  gives 
when  the  enormously  greater  variation  of  compression  in  our 
trials  IS  considered.  It  appears  from  our  work  that  the  high 
compression  method  of  regulation  gave  a  better  quality  of  steam 
and  a  higher  average  temperature  in  the  cylinder,  while  it  was 
accompanied  by  a  compensating  loss  which  we  have  not  yet 
followed  out.     It  may  be  that  this  loss  is  due  to  the  departure 
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from  the  distribution  which  Mr.  Ball  gives  as  the  proper  one. 
It  seems  to  me  that  one  thing  is  rather  clearly  indicated  by 
these  trials,  however,  and  that  is  as  follows :  Mr.  Ball's  con- 
clusion, as  I  understand  it,  rests  upon  the  assumption  that  the 
cylinder  condensation  is  nearly  a  constant ;  our  work  indicates 
that  this  amount  may  be  much  reduced  by  compression,  but  that 
in  the  experiments  quoted  the  compression  may  have  been  carried 
too  far  to  secure  a  net  gain  in  economy.  It  is  quite  evident  that, 
with  the  compression  system,  we  keep  the  steam  in  the  cylinder 
at  the  higher  temperature  for  a  greater  portion  of  the  stroke,  and 
at  the  lower  temperature  for  a  shorter  time  than  when  running 
with  the  corresponding  M.E.P.  under  the  more  usual  method  of 
operation.  This  should,  and  probably  does,  reduce  the  actual 
amount  of  steam  condensed  per  stroke.  It  would  appear  that 
this,  if  true,  would  affect  the  application  of  Mr.  Ball's  law ;  for 
an  increase  of  the  M.E.P.,  by  adding  to  the  forward  pressure, 
tends  to  maintain  a  higher  temperature  in  the  cylinder ;  while  a 
corresponding  addition  to  the  M.E.P.,  by  reduction  of  the  back 
pressure  (through  less  compression),  tends  to  lower  the  mean 
temperature  of  the  cylinder.   The  waste  per  horse-power,  through 

,        ^.        .                ^'       1   X     condensation      .,,  ,  .  , 

condensation,  is  proportional  to  tTPc^^p — '  either  a  higher 

expansion  line  or  a  lower  compression  line  increases  the  denomi- 
nator of  this  expression ;  the  latter  change  tends  to  increase  the 
numerator  as  well,  while  the  former  method  of  changing  the 
M.E.P.  tends  to  reduce  the  numerator  (or  at  least  to  increase  it 
much  less  than  a  corresponding  change  in  the  back-pressure  line), 
and  hence  it  is  more  effective  in  reducing  the  condensation  rate. 
Does  it  not  appear  then,  even  if  we  accept  Mr.  Ball's  conclusion 
in  a  general  way,  that  the  free  expansion  at  release  should  be 
somewhat  greater  than  the  free  expansion  of  the  boiler  steam 
into  the  clearance  space  at  admission  ? 

We  hope  to  make  further  experiments  along  the  line  of  those 
quoted,  with  an  engine  better  adapted  to  this  kind  of  work  ;  and, 
while  there  is  not  much  prospect  of  realizing  any  direct  commer- 
cial gain,  it  is  hoped  that  the  results  may  not  be  without  value. 
It  is  possible  that  a  fuller  account  of  these  trials,  and  of  others 
which  we  have  made  and  hope  to  make,  may  furnish  the  basis  for 
a  paper  before  the  Society  at  some  time  in  the  future. 

These  trials  were  conducted  with  much  care ;  the  steam  used 
was  condensed  in  a  surface  condenser  and  weighed.    Eight  runs 
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were  made  (four  under  eaxjh  system),  and  they  were  of  from  two 
to  three  hours'  duration  each.  Indicator  diagrams,  gauge  read- 
ings, etc.,  were  taken  every  ten  minutes,  and  the  water  measure- 
ment was  taken  at  the  signal  for  the  other  readings,  and  also  when 
each  tank  was  filled.  The  latter  readings  were,  of  course,  the  more 
reliable,  although  the  sura  of  the  partial  readings  checked  the 
totals  within  a  fraction  of  a  pound.  These  partial  readings  were 
practically  constant,  showing  a  very  uniform  water  rate  (as  should 
be  the  case  under  the  steady  brake  load),  and  indicating  that  the 
water  readings  are  entirely  reliable. 

The  account  of  this  investigation  has  been  introduced  in  con- 
nection with  the  present  paper,  because  the  variation  of  compres- 
sion was  so  much  greater  than  in  Professor  Jacobus'  experiments, 
and  because  our  work  indicates  that  there  may  still  be,  as  has 
long  been  held  by  many,  an  important  compensation  in  high  com- 
pression. 

Mr,  F,  H,  BaU, — I  quite  agree  with  Professor  Barr  on  some  of 
the  points  he  has  made.  I  think,  however,  that  I  might  suggest 
an  explanation  for  the  apparent  difference  between  the  results 
which  he  obtained,  and  tliose  which  Professor  Jacobus  found.  I 
presume  that,  in  the  engine  tested  by  Professor  Barr,  the  clearance 
was  very  small,  and  we  know  that  in  the  engine  that  Professor 
Jacobus  tested  the  clearance  was  unusually  large,  and  this  differ- 
ence in  the  engines  would  make  quite  a  difference  in  the  results. 

One  other  point.  Professor  Barr  concludes  that  the  best 
economy  would  be  obtained  when  compressing  to  a  point  some- 
what higher  than  that  which  would  be  indicated  by  the  theory 
that  I  suggested.  I  presume  this  would  be  true,  for  the  reason  he 
suggests,  but  I  imagine  that  a  careful  test  would  show  a  very 
slight  diflference  in  that  direction,  because,  for  every  change  in  the 
compression  in  the  direction  indicated,  the  point  of  cut-oflf  would 
have  to  be  made  later,  if  the  same  mean  effective  pressure  is  to  be 
realized,  and,  therefore,  there  would  be  more  free  expansion  loss  at 
exhaust  opening,  and  that,  of  course,  would  offset  any  gain  there 
might  be  in  the  heating  of  the  cylinder.  I  will  say  further  that 
Professor  Barr  has  written  me  that  he  will  conduct  further  tests 
on  this  subject,  and  I  presume  he  will  have  interesting  data  for 
presentation  at  some  later  meeting. 

Professor  Jacohus,* — The  indicator  cards  referred  to  b}''  Pro- 
fessor Barr  are  reproduced  in  Figs.  263  and  264.     It  will  be  seen 

*  Aathor's  Closure,  uuder  the  Rules. 
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Fig.  268. 


that  the  conditions  under  which  his  tests  were  made  are  those  not 
found  in  usual  practice,  as  the  engine  was  worked  under  very 
light  loads.  Mr.  Ball's  method  of  obtaining  the  proper  compres- 
sion curve  is  an  approximate  one,  and  is  not  true  for  extreme 
ranges  in  the  load,  and  may  not  be  true  for  any  case  where  the 
load  is  an  extremely  light  one.  In  the  case  of  a  light  load  his 
method  would  indicate  that  there  should  be  full  compression  for 
an  expansion  line  that  meets  the  atmospheric  line,  or  nearly  a 
complete  compression  line  in  case 
the  expansion  line  nearly  reaches 
the  line  of  atmospheric  pressure. 
Starting  with  the  conditions  of 
Professor  Barr's  tests  represented 
in  Fig.  263,  the  proper  diagram, 
according  to  Mr.  Ball's  analysis, 
would  be  about  as  represented  in 
Fig.  265.  Now,  it  may  be  true 
that  the  distribution  obtained  by 
Professor  Barr,  as  represented  in 
Fig.  264,  may  give  an  equal  or 
better  economy  than  the  distri- 
bution indicated  by  Mr.  Ball's 
theory,  as  represented  in  Fig.  265 ; 
but  Professor  Barr  has  not  cov- 
ered this  point  in  his  tests.  Again, 
if  full  compression  is  found  to  pro- 
duce a  gain  in  economy  at  ex- 
tremely light  loads,  it  does  not 
alter  the  conclusion  drawn  in  my 
paper,  which  is  for  cases  of  every- 
day practice  where  the  steam  is 
cutoff  at  about  one-quarter  stroke.  The  tests,  then,  show  that  there 
should  not  be  full  compression. 

Mr.  Ball  suggests  that  the  amount  of  clearance  may  cause  a 
difference  in  the  results  obtained  by  Professor  Barr  and  myself. 
This  is  probably  so.  In  one  set  of  Professor  Barr's  tests  the  steam 
was  cut  off  so  near  the  beginning  of  the  stroke  that,  practically, 
only  the  clearance  space  wtis  filled  at  cut-oflf,  and  for  this  case  a 
diflference  in  the  clearance  will  probably  ])roduce  considerable 
effect  on  the  relative  economy.  My  experiments  show  that  in  an 
engine  of  the  high-revolution  tyi)e,  running  under  the  practical 
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conditions  adopted  in  the  tests,  there  is  a  very  small  gain  in  econ- 
omy for  a  given  power  in  compressing  the  cushion  steam  to  some 
pressure  lower  than  the  initial  pressure,  when  the  steam  pressure 
is  constant  and  the  cut-oflf  is  varied  to  produce  the  required  power. 
This  gain  is  so  small  that  it  may  be  annulled  by  slight  differences 
in  the  area  due  to  variations  in  the  points  of  release.  This  was  the 
case  in  my  experiments,  5^  more  steam  being  used  per  horse-power 
with  the  partial  than  with  the  full  compression  curve  for  a  given 
power,  when  the  areas  of  the  indicator  cards  were  not  corrected 
for  differences  in  the  points  of  release.  There  is  a  larger  gain  in 
economy  in  favor  of  the  lower  compression  when  the  point  of  cut- 
oflf  is  maintained  constant  at  about  one-quarter  of  the  stroke,  so 
that  the  power  is  diflferent  for  the  conditions  of  full  and  partial 
compression.  This  gain,  in  my  experiments,  amounted  to  8.2j^ 
when  the  difference  in  the  points  of  release  was  corrected  for,  or 
to  1.3^  when  no  correction  was  made  for  the  diflference  in  the 
points  of  release. 
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DXCIV.» 

NOTES  ON  THE  THEORY  OF  SHAFT  GOVERNORS. 

BT  ALBERT  K.    MANSFIELD,   SALEM,   OHIO. 

(Member  of  the  Society.) 

At  our  spring  meeting  of  1890,  at  Cincinnati,  three  papers  on 
shaft  governors  were  presented,  which,  together  with  the  ex- 
tended discussions  thereon,  make  a  valuable  contribution  to  the 
literature  of  this  subject. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  add  something  to  that  dis- 
cussion, with  the  hope  of  getting  a  little  nearer  to  a  correct 
solution  of  the  perplexing  problems  surrounding  the  subject. 

The  matter  to  be  discussed  will  be  divided  into  several  topics, 
for  the  sake  of  clearness. 

1.  The  path  of  an  unbalanced  governor  ball  of  a  shaft  g(yoernoi\ 
isochronously  adjusted. 

This  problem  was  proposed  by  Professor  Sweet  in  one  of  the 
papers  referred  to,  and  in  an  elaborate  mathematical  analysis 
Prof.  S.  W.  Robinson  seems  to  prove  that  the  centre  of  the 
approximately  circular  path  is  vertically  above  the  centre  of 
the  shaft,  and  that  the  distance  apart  of  these  centres  may  be 

detarmined  from  the  formula  h  =  -^ ;  h    being   the  distance 

sought,  in  inches,  and  n  being  the  number  of  revolutions  per 
second. 

Confirmatory  of  this  result,  an  experiment  was  made  with  an 
unbalanced  weight,  arranged  according  to  the  requirements  of 
the  problem.  The  figure  illustrating  the  experimental  appa- 
ratus is  here  reproduced  (see  Fig.  206). 

The  spring  adjustment  was  such  that  this  apparatus  was 
thought  to  be  isochronous  at  555  revolutions  per  minute,  and 
the  experimental  determination  gave  A  =  0.126  inch  (mean  of 

*  Prepented  at  the  Montreal  meeting  (June,  1894)  of  ilie  American  Society  of 
Mechanical  Engineers,  and  forming  part  of  Volame  XV.  of  the  Transctetions. 
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several  trials),  while  by  the  formula  h  becomes  0.114  inch — a 
fairly  close  agreement. 

Following  this  a  table  of  values  of  h  was  given,  derived  from 
the  formula,  revolutions  per  minute  being  taken  at  from  1,200 
as  a  maximum  down  to  60  ;  A  in  the  former  case  being  by  calcula- 
tion 0.02  inch,  and  in  "the  latter  9.78  inches. 

Suppose  this  table  to  be  extended  to  cover  slower  speeds 
than  sixty  revolutions  per  minute,  even  down  to  one  revolu- 
tion per  minute,  A  would  be  found  at  this  speed  to  be,  by  the 
formula,  35,200  inches,  or  2,933  feet — more  than  half  a  mile 
above  the  centre  of  the  shaft. 


Fig.  266. 

This  extreme  result  is  noted  merely  as  a  curious  matter  of 
interest. 

The  formula  is  doubtless  correct,  as  deduced  from  the  as- 
sumption on  which  it  is  based ;  but  let  us  examine  the  assump- 
tion. 

Referring  to  the  figure  of  Professor  Sweet's  paper,  here  repro- 
duced (Fig.  267),  Professor  Eobinson  says  :  '*  Suppose,  to  start 
with,  that  the  weight  B  is  at  J,  moving  along  a  horizontal  por- 
tion of  arc.  The  action  of  gravity  tends  to  deflect  it  downward 
instead  of  allowing  it  to  move  along  a  circular  path  concentric 
with  the  shaft,  thus  giving  the  mass  B  an  accelerated  motion 
relative  to  the  wheel  ^1,  and  along  the  radius  AB^  so  that  by 
the   time   the  weight   reaches   a  it   will   have   a   considerable 
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Fig.  267. 


velocity   toward    the    centre    C.     From   this  point   on   gravity 

couQteracts,  and  on  reaching  d  "will  have  destroyed  the  radial 

velocity  toward  (7,  when  B  will  again  be  moving   horizontally, 

or  perpendicular  to  the  radius,  but  will  be  at  a  point  nearer 

the  centre  C  than  when  at  J.     Now,  from  this  point  on  a  radial 

acceleration  will  occur,  so 

that  at  (J  the  weight  will  be 

moving     outward    with    a 

radial  velocity  which,  from 

g  on  to   y,  will   again  be 

destroyed  by  gravity,  thus 

bringing  the  weight  to  rest 

on  the  radius  at./,  though 

at  a  greater  radial  distance 

from  the   centre  C  than  at 

any  point   before    in    the 

revolution,  and  putting  the 

weight  in  the  position  and 

condition  supposed  at  the 

start,  when  it  will  go  on  in 

repetition  of  the  curve  as 

the  next  turn  of  the   shaft  is  made,   and  so  on,  continuously, 

the  curved  path  described  being  found  to  be  nearly  a  circle, 

with  its  centre  elevated  above  that  of  the  shaft." 

The  questionable  part  of  this  reasoning  lies  in  the  first  sen- 
tence :  "  Suppose,  to  start  with,  that  the  weight  B  is  aty,  mov- 
ing along  a  horizontal  portion  of  arc."  Under  this  supposition 
what  follows  is  justified ;  but  the  supposition  is  only  one  of  an 
indefinite  number  that  may  be  made  with  equal  correctness,  each 
leading  to  a  different  conclusion. 

For  example,  suppose  we  start  the  analysis  from  the  point  Uy 
the  weight  being  assumed  to  have  no  radial  movement  at  that 
point,  and  the  motion  to  be  right-handed.  Then,  during  the 
entire  first  half-revolution,  an  accelerating  force  is  drawing  the 
weight  away  from  the  centre,  always  faster,  until  at  g  this  force 
becomes  zero,  and  the  velocity  outward  is  uniform.  During  the 
next  half-revolution,  a  force  of  equal  effect  acts  to  draw  the 
weight  toward  the  centre,  but  this  force  must  be  entirely  ex- 
pended in  overcoming  the  velocity  of  the  weight  outward,  which 
it  had  when  at  the  point  f/,  therefore  the  movement  of  the  weiglit 
is  outward  during  the  whole  revolution.     The  same  action  occurs 
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in  succeeding  revolutions,  and  the  weight  describes  a  spiral 
outward,  finally  reaching  its  outer  stop. 

If  we  start  the  analysis  from  f/,  we  find  by  similar  reasoning 
that  the  weight  describes  a  spiral  inward. 

The  reasoning  in  the  case  of  starting  from  g  or  a,  which  does 
not  permit  the  ball  to  return  to  its  starting  point,  is  found  to  be 
rational,  when  compared  with  the  case  of  any  weight  moved  in 
a  straight  line,  with  no  resistance  except  that  of  inertia,  by  an 
accelerating  force,  and  stopped  by  an  equal  retarding  force.  The 
weight  comes  to  rest,  and  no  work  is  gained  or  lost,  yet  the 
weight  is  found  in  a  new  position. 

Again,  if  we  consider  the  weight  to  start,  with  no  radial  move- 
ment, from  any  other  points  intermediate  between  its  positions, 
a,  f/,  and^/,  d,  it  will  be  found  to  describe  a  spiral  outward  when 
the  first  position  is  taken  at  the  right  of  the  axis,  and  inward 
when  at  the  left.  These  spirals  are,  as  will  be  seen  by  con- 
sideration of  the  forces  of  inertia,  in  no  case  regular  spirals,  but 
are  merely  of  spiral  nature,  i.ot  re-entering. 

The  conclusion  to  be  derived  from  this  analysis  seems  to  be 
that  the  problem  has  no  true  solution,  or  if  any  expression  based 
on  correct  reasoning  could  be  found  for  the  curve,  it  would  be 
irrational.  • 

Moreover,  under  the  conditions  of  perfect  isochronism 
assumed,  one  would  be  led  to  expect  the  motion  of  the  ball 
to  be  erratic  ;  as,  for  instance,  it  might  first  move  in  the  outer 
spiral,  when,  reaching  the  outer  stop,  it  may  be  compelled  to 
move  horizontally  at  the  point ,/,  which  might  start  it  in  the 
eccentric  circle.  Slight  disturbing  influences,  as  of  the  atmos- 
phere, would  probably  change  it  from  this  to  other  of  its  paths. 
This  expectation  seems  to  be  to  some  extent  verified  by  the 
experiment  of  Professor  Kobinson,  for  we  find  in  his  table 
of  results  the  remarks  "spiral  inward,"  "spiral  outward," 
"  steady,"  etc. 

The  practical  conclusion  to  be  derived  from  this  analysis  is 
that  an  unbalanced  weight  in  an  isochronous  shaft  governor 
is  not  feasible. 

2.   Centrifugal  moment  of  a  governor  weight. 

Theorem :  The  centrifugal  moment  about  the  weight  pivot, 
like  the  simple  weight   moment,  is  the  same  wherever  on  the 
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line  through  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  weight  to  the  centre  of 
the  pivot  the  weight  be  considered  as  concentrated. 

Let  A^  Fig.  268,  be  the  centre  of  the  shaft,  B  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  weight,  and  C  the  pivot  centre  or  fulcrum. 

In  considering  simple  weight  leverage  about  (7,  the  effective 
weight  may  be  assumed  to  act  at  any  point  on  the  line  Z^  (7,  as  at 


Fig.  268. 


E^  in  which  case  the  weight  at  E  is  to  the  actual  weight  at  B  as 
B  C  to  E  C.  The  centrifugal  moment  of  weight  li  for  any  given 
number  of  revolutions  is  proportional  to  the  radius  B  A  times 
the  line  G  C,  drawn  at  right  angles  io  B  A  through  C  The 
centrifugal  force  of  the  resultant  weight  E  is  similarly  A  E 
times  DC;  DC  being  drawn  at  right  angles  to  AE  prolonged. 
According  to  the  theorem, 

AB  A  GCx  CE  =  AExDCxBC, 

the  lines  CE  and  BC  being  the  relative  weights  in  the  two 
cases. 

Proof:  Draw  the  line  EA  at  right  angles  to  BC,     Then  we 
have  the  similar  triangles  AFB  iind  CG  B ;  also  AFE  and 
GDE, 
fromwhich  AB\  AE=^CB'.   G C/, 


and 


C  E\  CD  =  AE:  A  F. 


I  •' 
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Multiplying  the  equations  together,  and  equating  product  of 
means  to  product  of  extremes,  we  have 

A B  X  GCx  CE=AEx  DCx  BC 

as  asserted. 

This  goes  to  show  that  the  attempt,  which  is  evident  in  some 
shaft  governors,  to  so  design  them  that  the  centre  of  gravity  of 
the  weight  shall  move  nearly  in  a  radial,  line  is  unnecessary. 
Wherever  the  weight  be  concentrated  on  the  line  B  C,  provided 
its  amount  be  sufficient,  the  result  is  the  same  whether  the  arc 
described  approaches  a  radial  line  or  not. 

This  demonstration  leads  up  to  another  interesting  detail, 
which  seems  to  show  that  shaft  governors  are  not  always  ar- 
ranged for  true  isochronism. 

3.  Position  ami  tension  of  spring. 

In  Fig.  269  let  A  be  the  centre  of  shaft,  B  the  centre  of  gravity 


of  weight,  and  Cthe  weight  pivot,  as  before.  Since  the  line  A  B 
may  be  taken  as  a  measure  of  centrifugal  force  of  B,  then  a  line 
from  A  to  B  at  any  other  position  of  B  in  its  arc  will  be,  in  an 
isochronous  governor,  assuming  uniform  velocity,  a  correspond- 
ing measure  of  the  centrifugal  force  of  B  in  this  new  position, 
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as  the  line  AB^  for  khe  position  B^.  Suppose  a  pull  spring 
pivoted  so  as  to  swing  about  the  point  A,  and  to  be  pivotally 
attached  at  its  outer  end  to  the  centre  of  gravity  of  B :  also, 
suppose  the  spring  to  be  of  such  tension  and  strength  as  to 
exactly  balance  the  centrifugal  force  of  /?.  Suppose,  also,  that 
the  line  A  B  represents  the  total  extension  of  the  spring — i.  e.^ 
that  when  the  end  B  of  the  spring  is  at  A  the  force  of  the 
spring  is  zero — then  the  spring,  from  the  laws  of  spring  ten- 
sion, will  just  balance  the  centrifugal  force  of  the  weight  B 
in  other  positions,  as  at  B^,  The  arrangement  is  therefore 
isochronous,  for  centrifugal  and  centripetal  forces  are  exactly 
opposed  to  each  other  in  direction  and  amount. 

Take  any  point  E^  as  before,  on  the  line  B  (7,  and  draw  the  > 
line  A  E;  consider  ^1  E  to  represent  a  spring  pivotally  sup- 
ported at  A  and  pivotally  connected  at  /f,  and  of  such  force  as  to 
counterbalance  the  centrifugal  forca  of  B,  or  of  its  resultant 
weight  at  E.  Then,  if  the  zero  of  tension  of  this  spring  is  at  ^, 
it  will  counterbalance  correctly  the  centrifugal  force  of  the 
weight  at  all  other  positions,  as  at  7t|,  for  the  spring  lies  in  the 
line  of  action  of  centrifugal  force,  and  its  leverage  D  C  about 
C  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  centrifugal  force.  From  which  it 
is  clear  that  a  spring  pivotally  adjusted  at  A,  and  pivotally  con- 
nected to  the  weight-arm  aJt,  any  point  on  the  line  B  C\  is  cor- 
rectly located  to  produce  exact  isochronism. 

In  Fig.  270  let  yl,  7?,  ^i,  and  C  represent  shaft,  weight,  and 
pivot,  as  before.  Draw  lines  A  C  and  B\  A,  Draw  an  arc  from 
O  through  any  point  E  on  the  line  B  C^  cutting  B^  O  at  E^. 
From  the  point  E  draw  E A^,  parallel  to  B  A,  and  connect  Ay 
to  E^.  The  figure  A^  E Ex  is  exactly  similar  to  the  figure 
A  B  B,y  and  corresponding  sides  of  the  figures  are  parallel  to 
each  other.  It  will  be  clear  from  the  foregoing  and  from  inspec- 
tion, that  if  a  spring  be  pivotally  connected  from  A^  to  E,  and 
has  its  zero  of  tension  at  ^li,  and  is  adjusted  to  balance  the 
centrifugal  moment  of  the  weight,  it  ^vill  balance  it  in  all  other 
positions,  as  at  /sj.  But  the  arc  B  By  need  not  have  been  drawn 
through  the  centre  of  gravity  /?,  for,  from  the  previous  demon- 
stration (see  Fig.  268),  it  could  have  been  drawn  through  any 
other  point  of  line  />  C  ;  therefore,  the  line  B  A  might  have  had 
any  direction  between  that  of  the  direction  of  the  line  A  0  io 
that  of  the  direction  of  a  line  A  /?_>,  parallel  to  B  0,  Such  an 
indefinite    number   of    constructions    would   bring  the    point 
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^1   at    any  position    on    the   line    A  C^    or    its   continuation 
through  A, 


Fig.  270. 


It  has  therefore  been  shown  that  a  spring  pivotaUy  swung  at 
any  point  on  the  line  CA,  or  its  continuation  through  A,  and  pivotaUy 
connected  to  any  point  on  C £  or  its  continuatum  through  jB,  and 


Fig.  271. 


having  its  sero  of  exteimon  at  the  first-mined  point,   is  cor^^ectly 
plaxxd  to  produce  exact  isorhronisrn, 

Eeferring  to  Fig.  271,  it  will  be  clear  without  demonstration 
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that  the  point  of  connection  to  weight-arm  need  not  be  on  the 
line  B  C.  It  may  be  anywhere  on  the  weight-arm,  as  at  7%  pro- 
vided a  new  zero  line  0  C  be  drawn  angularly  the  same  distance 
and  direction  from  ^  (7  as  the  line  FC  from  E  C. 

It  follows  that  the  point  of  connection  of  spring  to  weight- 
arm,  and  the  direction  of  action  of  spring,  may  be  selected  entirely 
at  random^  or  for  convenience,  provided  only  that  the  length 
between  pivots  and  the  tension  of  spring  be  fixed  according  to 
the  principles  laid  down. 

The  conclusions  arrived  at  by  the  preceding  reasoning  may 
be  expressed  in  the  form  of  a  second 


B 


Theorem :  The  combined  zero  and  fixed  pivotal  point  of  a 
spring,  arranged  to  act  isochronously  on  any  point  of  the  line 
of  weight-arm  from  weight  pivot  through  centre  of  gravity  of 
weight,  may  be  taken  at  any  point  on  the  line  from  weight  pivot 
through  centre  of  sliaft.  Moreover,  the  spring  force  required 
will  be  inversely  as  the  distance  of  the  fixed  pivot  from  the 
weight-arm  pivot. 

In  Fig.  272,  letters  A  Ai  B  C/T represent  the  same  parts  as  in 
Fig.  270.  Drop  perpendiculars  C  G  and  CI)  from  Con  lines  A  E 
and  E Ax  respectively;  also  from  /t'drop  the  perpendicular  EF 
on  line  A  C.     Then  similar  triangles  Ai  EE  ajid  Ai  CD,  as  well 


4 
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as  AFE  and  A  CG,  are  formed,  from  which  proportions  may 
be  made  as  follows : 

Al^:  :  J^:F=    AC  :  C G, 

A,C  :  CD  =  A,E  :  EF. 

Multiplying    together,    equating   products   of   extremes   and 
means,  and  canceling  F  F,  we  have 

AE^  CG  X  A,C=A,Ex  CD  x  AC, 


or  AEx  CG^A.Ex  CD  x~^. 

AiC 
It 


If  we  consider  A  C  to  be  the  unit  of  force  of  the  spring  when 
the  fixed  pivot  is  at  Ai,  and  Ai  C  the  unit  of  force  when  the 
pivot  is  at  A,  then  this  becomes  intelligible. 

It  shows  that  the  linear  extensions  of  the  springs  A  E  and 

AiE,  multiplied  by  their   leverages  GC  and   CD  and  by  the 

units  of  force  of  the  springs,  are  equal.     The  points  ^and  .li 

were  taken  at  random,  which  makes  the  demonstration  general. 

A  further  consideration  of  Fig.  268  will  show  that  when  A  is 

the  fixed  pivot  the  unit  of  spring  force  is  inversely  as  the  dis- 

i  tance  of  the  point  of  connection  on  line  7?  C  from  C. 

j  If,  therefore,  we  have  computed  the  centrifugal  force  of  the 

i  weight  By  we  have  merely  to  multiply  this  centrifugal  force  by  the 

|r  ,        B  C  A    (' 

ratio  2^,77  X    .    ',  (see  Fig.  270  for  illustration)  to  find  the  corre- 

sponding  balancing  spring  force  ;  or  to  multiply  the  centrifugal 
force  per  inch  of  radius  by  this  ratio  to  find  the  correspond- 
ing spring  force  per  inch  of  extension.     The  linear   extension 
y  -  of  the  spring  was  before  shown  to  be  EAi. 

1  4.  Approximate  isochronism. 

In  Fig.  273  let  A  B  C  be  the  centres  of  shaft,  of  gravity,  of 
weight,  and  of  pivot,  as  before.  Draw  a  line  from  Ji  through 
A  to  any  point  O.  Let  0  be  the  fixed  point  of  a  spring  pivotally 
attached  to  //,  and  having  its  zero  of  extension  at  A. 

It  is  clear  that  the  arrangement  may  be  made  isochronous  for 
the  two  positions  A  and  B.  For  the  moment  consider  0  to  be 
infinitely  removed  from  ^1,  and  investigate  the  mid-position  of 
B  at  £1.  Draw  B^  O^  parallel  to  B  0,  and  A  A^  parallel  to 
Bi  C;  also  A  B^  and  D  C  at  right  angles  to  A  Bi  through  C 
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Let  A  C  he  represented  by   Ii  and  the  angle  ^  C 7i^  by  a. 
Then  the  spring  moment  at  Jii  is  //"'  sin  a,  and  the  centrifugal 

moment  is  2  /?-sin  —  x  cosin  7^,  which  expressions  are  equal  to 

each  other,  by  trigonometry.  Therefore,  with  a  spring  so  located 
and  adjusted,  a  third  point,  jB,,  is  isochronous.  If  the  point  O 
is  a  finite  distance  from  A^  as  shown,  it  will  be  found  that  there 
will  still  be  a  point  B^^  near  the  middle  of  the  arc  A  Z?,  which 


Fio.  273. 


will  be  isochronously  balanced ;  other  points,  however,  between 
A  and  Z?i  will  have  their  spring  moment  too  small,  and  points 
between  B^  and  B  will  have  their  spring  moment  too  large. 

Suppose  the  spring  to  be  arranged  as  in  Fig.  274,  the  point  7?i 
being  the  inner  or  initial  position  of  the  weight  B;  then  clearly, 
from  previous  demonstrations — 0  being  the  pivotal  point  of  the 
spring — to  produce  isochronism  at  points  B^  and  B^  A^  must  be 
the  zero  point  of  the  spring.     It  will  be  found  as  before  that  a 
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point  nearly  midway  between  li  and  B^  is  also  isochronous ; 
also,  if  the  angle  B  C  B^  is  not  large,  the  approach,  to  complete 
isochronism  is  very  close. 

This  corresponds  to  the  arrangement  commonly  used  in  prac- 
tice. Clearly,  the  arc  B  Bi  may  be  drawn  in  any  other  place 
from  C'  as  a  centre,  as  at  D  i?i,  the  line  of  the  spring  being  made 
to  pass  through  these  two  points;  and  their  angular  distance 
apart  being  the  same  as  that  of  B  and  Bi^ 


Flo.  274. 
5.  Jfijluence  of  the  loeight  of  the  spring. 

Let  the  spring  be  applied,  as  in  Fig.  275,  and  let  G  be  its  centre 
of  gravity.  Determine  its  moment  vi  of  centrifugal  force  about 
its  pivot  0,  and  divide  by  the  length  of  the  spring  Z>i  0,  which 
we  will  call  L     Owing  to  the  weight  G  being  constant,  and  the 


rn 


direction  of  I  practically  always  the  same,  y  is  very  nearly  con- 
stant— ?ti  being  the  moment  of  centrifugal  force  and  /  the  length 
of  the  spring — for  any  degree  of  extension  between  7?i  and  D, 

and  the  quantity  -j  is  the  tangential  force  at  I),  due  to  the  cen- 
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trifugal  'force  of  the  spring.  Extend  the  arc  D  D^  across  the 
line  A  Cy  and  lay  oflf  each  side  of  the  line  to  F  and  Fx  one-half 
the  arc  D  Dy.  Draw  radial  lines  from  C  io  F  and  Fi,  Draw  a 
circle  through  (J  whose  diameter  is  the  chord  D  D^,  From  A 
draw  lines  tangent  to  this  circle,  crossing  the  radial  lines  C  F 
and  CFx  at  K  and  Kx.     Let  d  represent  the  distance  A  K. 

Then,  since  y  is  the  force,  %-,  is  the  weight,  which,  concen- 
trated at  JTor  Kx — according  to  the  position  of  the  weight-arm 
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B  C — will  produce  a  centrifugal  moment  about  C  almost  exactly 
equivalent,  at  the  three  points  A",  7tl,  and  (9„  to  the  centrifugal 
moment  due  to  the  spring  weight  Between  the  extreme  posi- 
tions K  and  K^  an<l  the  central  position  0  the  action  of  such  a 
weight  is  not  exactly  equivalent  to  that  of  the  spring,  but  with 
a  moderate  arc  the  error  is  extremely  small. 

The  object  of  determining  the  location  and  amount  of  the 
equivalent  weight  A' is  to  find  the  influence  of  the  spring  on  the 
location  of  a  correct  centre  of  gravity  line  B  C. 
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6.  Influence  of  the  weight  of  the  link. 

Theorem  :  If  a  governor  lint  be  constrained  to  move  at  one 
end  in  a  circular  path  about  the  centre  of  the  driving  shaft,  and 
at  the  other  end  in  a  circular  path  about  the  centre  of  the 
weight  pivot,  then  is  the  centrifugal  eflfect  of  the  link  the  same 
as  if  that  portion  of  the  weight  of  the  link  were  concentrated 
at  its  weight-arm  pivot,  which  would  rest  on  its  support  if  the 
link  were  placed  in  a  horizontal  position  on  two  end  supports. 

In  Fig.  276  let  A  be  the  shaft  centre,  C  the  weight-arm  pivot, 
Z  0  the  link,  and  G  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  link.  G  A  = 
G  Ai  may  be  taken  to  represent  the  centrifugal  force  of  the 


.^c 
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link.  Clearly,  this  force  may  be  resolved  into  two  forces,  Om 
and  Luy  the  sum  of  which  is  equal  to  G^  ^4,  while  their  ratio  is 
as  G  L  io  G  Of  and  their  direction  of  action  parallel  to  G  A. 

Resolve  O  tn  into  the  components  0}^  and  O  q^  Op  having  a 
radial  direction  fi'om  ^1,  and  O  q  lying  in  the  line  of  the  link. 
Lay  o^  Oq  from  L  to  r/j,  in  the  direction  of  the  link,  and  combine 
Z^i  with  Ln  by  the  parallelogram  of  forces,  which  gives  the 
force  Lfi  as  the  total  resultant  force  of  the  link  tending  to  rotate 
the  weight-arm  about  its  pivot. 

Draw  L  A^  also  G  t  parallel  io  0  A,  and  t  v  parallel  to  0  L. 
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By  geometry  G  A  isi  divided  at  v,  and  L  A  at  f,  in  the  same 
ratio  as  LO  &i  G  ;  therefore,  since  0  vi  was  made  equal  to  G  v 
in  amonnt  and  direction,  the  triangles  mOq  and  Gvt  are  eqnaL 
L  n  was  made  parallel  to  and  equal  ix>  v  A,  and  n  s  is  parallel 
to  and  equal  to  f  /  by  construction  ;  therefore  the  triangle  nsL 
is  equal  to  the  triangle  v^^l,  and  Z«  is  equal  to  A/in  amount 
and  direction. 


But 


At  _ 
AL' 


OG 
OL' 


At  =  AZ 


OG 
'  OL' 


In  other  words,  when  the  centrifugal  force  acting  at  G  is  rep- 
resented by  the  radius  A  G,  that  acting  at  L  may  be  represented 
by  the  radius  .1  Z,  multiplied  by  a  fraction  wliich  is  the  ratio  of 
the  weight  G,  which  would  be  supported  at  /,  provided  the 
link  were  to  rest  in  a  horizontal  position  on  two  supports  at  7, 
and  O;  which  was  to  be  proved. 

If  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  link  were  at  its  centre,  as  is 
common,  then  it  would  be  exactly  right  to  consider  one-half  the 
link  concentrated  at  X. 

7.  Fridional  effect  of  valve. 

In  Fig.  277  let  A  C  represent  the  maximum  tension  of  spring 
and  B  C  the  tension  to  inner  position  of  weight-arm.     Let  A  D 


and  ^Ti"  represent  the  spring  force  corresponding  to  positions 
A  and  Ij  of  weight-arm.  Ansiiming  perfect  isochronism  between 
weight  and  spring,  thou  -1  D  and  BE  also  represent  the  bal- 
uiced  centrifugal  force,  and  this  force  for  any  intermediate  posi- 
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tioD  of  weight-arm  is  the  corresponding  height  from  the  line 
A  S  io  the  line  D  K  Up  to  this  time  we  have  neglected  the 
effect  of  Talve-gear  friction. 


Fig.  378. 

Supposing  this  effect  to  be  a  constant  force  acting  in  the  same 
direction  as  the  centrifugal  force  of  the  weight,  then  it  may  be 
represented  by  a  line  parallel  to  and  above  J)  C,  as  FC^.  If  the 
constant  friction  of  the  Talve-gesr  acts  gainst  centrifugal  force, 


or  with  the  spring,  then  F^  G,  parallel  to  I)  C,  may  represent  its 
effect.     In  the  former  of  these  cases  the  maximum  spring  force 
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becomes  ^1  Fy  and  the  maximum  spring  tension  A  C^^  while  in  the 
latter  case  these  quantities  become  A  Fx  and  A  C^* 

In  some  constructions  the  connection  between  the  governor 
and  the  valve-gear  is  such  as  to  produce  a  variable  effect  of  fric- 
tion. This  is  the  case  with  the  "  Buckeye"  governor,  shown  in 
Fig.  278,  in  which,  moreover,  this  friction  has  a  centripetal  effect. 

In  Fig.  279  this  variable  resistance  is  illustrated  by  the  curved 
line  Fx  E,. 

By  reference  to  Fig.  278  an  auxiliary  spring  P  will  be  seen, 
which  is  designed  to  act  through  a  little  more  than  half  the 
range  of  the  weight-arm,  and  to  produce  an  effect  illustrated  by 
the  shaded  portion  of  Fig.  279.  The  result  is  that  a  line  F^  (\ 
approximately  straight,  illustrates  the  centripetal  action  of  the 
main  spring,  B  Ci  being  its  initial  tension,  and  B  Ei  its  total 
force  at  first  stop,  or  initial  position. 

8.  Iiieriia  in  a  shaft  governor. 

In  Fig.  230  let  A  and  G  be  the  centres  of  shaft  and  weight 
pivot,  respectively,  and  consider  the  total  effective  weight  of  the 


T^C 


Fig.  280. 

governor  weight   and  arm  centred  at  B.     Inertia  acts  on  the 
weight  B  at  right  angles  to  the  line  A  £. 

From  analytical  mechanics  (see  Weisbach)  i\iQ  force  of  inertia 

may  be  represented  by  the  expression  P  =  M  B  -ttj  while  cen- 
trifugal force  is  i^  —  ^7*  MB  ;  in  both  expressions  oo  is  the  angu- 
lar velocity,  M  the  mass.  It  the  radius  A  B,  and  d  t  the  small 
interval  of  time  in  which  a  change  of  velocity  occurs. 
60 
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Suf)stitating  for  oo  its  equivalent  value  2  tt  T,  in  which  T  is 
the  number  of  revolutions  per  second,  and  diflferentiating  the 
equation  for  centrifugal  force,  since  it  is  only  the  difference  of 
force  due  to  change  of  speed  which  is  effective,  we  have 

d  T 

a  t 

and  dF=S  n' MRTdT. 

It  B  L  or  B  a,  according  to  the  direction  of  motion,  repre- 
sents the  force  P,  and  B  Ai  the  force  d  F,  then  B  L^or  B  i?i  is 
the  resultant  of  these  forces,  and  the  tangent  of  tlie  angle  Ai  B  Zj, 
or  A^B  i?i,  which  angle  we  designate  by  a^  is 

tangent  a  =  — ^  , 
or,  substituting  above  values, 

tangent  a  =  ^J"^.^-^ . 


Fig.  281. 


We  see  from  this  that  the  effect  of  inertia  to  increase  or 
decrease  (according  to  the  direction  of  motion)  the  moment  of 
force  about  the  weight  pivot  is  less  the  greater  the  number  of 
revolutions  per  unit  of  time,  and  is  greater  the  less  the  interval 
of  time  in  which  the  change  of  speed  takes  place. 

Let  us  assume  that  the  weight  B  is  no  longer  concentrated  in 
a  point,  but  is  spread  out  into  a  disk  of  considerable  size,  as  in 
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Fig.  16,  whose  radius  we  call  r;  then  the  force  of  inertia  relative 
to  the  axis  A  is  greater  than  before. 

By  a  well-known  law  of  inertia,  the  radius  of  gyration  of  the 

weight  is  5  H =,  therefore  the  force  of  inertia  acting  at  £  is 

V2 


{'*£ 


^  = R ^dt' 

Substituting  in  T  for  a?,  and  dividing  by  d  JF'  as  before,  we  have 

tangent  «  =  .^ ^^ 

Suppose  r  to  be  J  of  -B,  r  to  be  three  revolutions  per  sec- 
ond, and  dt  to  be  one  second  ;  then  tangent  a  becomes  0.0406, 
and  a  is  less  than  2^°.  \l  dt  ia  ^^  ol  one  second,  then  a 
becomes  about  22'',  and  il  dt  ia  j^^  of  one  second,  a  is  about 
76°.  The  extremes  of  these  three  cases  are  shown  graphically 
in  Fig.  281  for  both  right  and  left  hand  motion.  This  illustrates 
to  how  great  an  extent,  when  changes  of  speed  are  sudden,  iner- 
tia force  may  be  useful  to  assist  centrifugal  force ;  also  to  what 
a  slight  extent  inertia  acts  when  changes  are  not  sudden. 

It  also  shows  that  if  the  direction  of  motion  be  badly  chosen, 
the  combined  forces  may  produce  an  instantaneous  moment 
about  the  weight  pivot  in  the  wrong  direction,  thus  interfering 
with  sensitive  governing. 

As  to  the  actual  value  oldtm  practice,  it  may  often  be  a  very 
small  quantity,  for  in  an  engine  having  dead  points  the  velocity 
changes  a  number  of  times,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  duriug 
each  revolution.  These  changes  are  less  the  heavier  the  fiy-wheel, 
therefore  with  a  light  fly-wheel  an  inertia  governor  should  be 
specially  efficient 

In  one  of  the  papers  referred  to  at  the  beginning  of  this  ar- 
ticle, Mr.  Armstrong  advocates  the  use  of  inertia  in  the  way 
which  would  reduce  the  effective  moment  about  Cy  for  the  sake 
of  "  stability." 

The  fact  seems  to  be,  however,  that  stability  and  sensitive- 
ness are  best  arrived  at  by  using  the  force  of  inertia  to  aid 
centrifugal  force,  as  in  the  left-hand  motion  of  Fig.  281. 

Fig.  282  illustrates  a  governor  for  a  single-valve  engine — de- 
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si^ed  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Thompson — which  is  said  to  have  performed 
BO  perfectly  that  no  perceptible  variation  of  speed  in  the  range 
of  the  governor  could  be  detected  by  oarefal  test,  and  there  was 
no  trouble  from  racing. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  arc  through  which  the  weight-arm 
moves  is  so  small  that  isochronism  could  be  practically  perfect, 
while  inertia  was  utilized  to  a  great  degree. 


In  Fig.  283  is  represented  a  very  ingenious  method  of  combin- 
ing a  separate  inertia  weight  with  a  shaft  governor.  This  was 
applied  by  Messrs.  Bancroft  &  Lewis,  of  Philadelphia,  to  a  Buck- 
eye engine  in  the  works  of  Wm.  Sellers  &  Co. 

The  inertia  weight  consists  of  a  wheel,  which,  being  centred 
on  the  shaft,  has  its  centrifugal  force  completely  balanced,  while 
its  inertia  force  acts  to  aid  the  centrifugal  force  of  the  governor. 
Instead  of  causing  racing  this  is  said  to  have  overcome  all  ten- 
dency to  race,  thus  enabling  the  governor  to  be  adjusted  for 
practically  perfect  isochronism. 

It  is  well  known  that  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  the  bal- 
anced forces— centrifugal  and  centripetal — of  a  governor  tends 
to  increase  the  effectiveness  of  the  governor  to  overcome  dis- 
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tarbing  influences ;  yet  an  increase  in  these  forces  may  produce 
an  increase  of  friction  in  the  pivots,  which  may  defeat  the  desired 
object.  The  friction  of  pivots  is  not  increased,  however,  by  so 
designing  the  governor  as  to  utilize  inertia  to  aid  centrifugal 
force. 

In  this  respect  the  shaft  governor  may  have  a  decided  advan- 
tage over  the  old  ball  governor,  which  is  purely  ceutrifugal 


Referring  back  to  Fig.  283,  it  is  not  essential  that  the  inertia 
we%ht  be  centred  on  the  shaft.  It  may  be  centred  at  the 
weight-arm  pivot,  thus  forming  a  part  of  the  weight-arm.  If  its 
centre  of  gravity  is  coincident  with  the  centre  of  pivot  it  will 
not  affect  the  centrifugal  adjustment  of  the  governor  weight,  but 
will  aid  the  governing  moment  by  its  inertia. 


DIBOC8810N. 

Prqf.  Oaetano  Zama. — I  should  like  to  ask  Mr,  Mansfield  two 
questions.  One  is  whether  he  knows  of  any  experiments  to  show 
how  the  friction  varies  in  a  shaft  governor,  and  how  much  it  is, 
whether  it  is  constant,  or  whether  it  varies  by  any  law,  or  by  no 
apparent  law. 
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The  other  qneetion  is  whether  he  has  considered  what  is  the 
effect  produced  by  the  bending  of  the  springs  in  consequence  of 
the  centrifugal  force  of  the  springs  themselves. 

Mr.  ManBJield. — I  would  say,  in  answer  to  the  first  question, 
that  I  do  not  know  of  any  experimeutB  with  a  shaft  governor 
that  would  answer  it  reliably ;  but  there  are  adjustments  that  may 
be  made  that  seem,  in  my  experience,  to  make  it  unnecessary  to 
answer  it,  for  wo  are  able,  by  making  the  adjustments  carefully, 
to  produce  almost  perfect  governing. 

As  to  the  bending  of  the  spring  through  the  centrifugal  force, 
in  engines  as  ordinarily  constructed,  which  run  at  a  uniform  rate 
*of  speed — or  as  designed  to — the  bending  of  the  spring  must  be 
nearly  constant,  and  that  merely  changes  the  direction  of  action 
of  the  spring.  If  we  were  able  to  calculate  with  certainty  as  to 
just  the  amount  of  deflection  of  the  spring,  it  should  modify 
slightly  the  design  of  the  governor ;  that  is,  what  appears  to  be 
the  direction  of  the  action  of  the  spring  is  not  actually  the  direc- 
tion when  the  governor  is  acting  at  the  speed  of  the  engine. 
Further  than  that  I  cannot  answer  the  question  from  any  experi- 
mental knowledge. 

Profeaaor  Jacobus. — Mr.  Mansfield  has  given  us  a  thepry  of  the 
governor,  but  in  no  place  has  he  stated  the  actual  time  for  a  gov- 
ernor to  move  from  one  position 
of   adjustment  to  another,  and 
the  relative  time  in  moving,  say 
from  half  load  to  no  load,  and 
from  full  load  to  no  load.     This 
s  made  a  subject  of  experi- 
)  mental  investigation  at  the  Ste- 
vens Institute  of  Technology  on 
a  Ball  &  Wood  engine,  in  which 
the  action  of  the  governor  de- 
pends but  little  on  the  so-called 
-^--  inertia  effect.     I  have  obtained 

Fig.  284^-8pringH  at  full  thBorotical  curves  which  represent  the  si>iral 
tension.     ReToIutiooB  S85  par  mmnlo.  r  v.  t.|     uj 

DasL-pot  removed  and  governor  in  an-   path  travelled   over   b}'  the  gOV- 

subie  tqnUibriam.  g^nor  balls  88  they  move  from 

one  position  to  another  under  various  conditions.  In  tlie  actual 
exi)eriinent  the  spirals  are  not  taken  directly  from  the  governor 
balls,  but  they  are  taken  from  the  centre  of  the  valve  eccentric, 
which,  being  moved  by  the  governor  itself,  represents  the  move- 
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ment  of  the  governor  alter  proper 
oorrections  are  made.  Figs.  284, 
286,  and  288  show  these  spirals.* 
The  indicator  cards  shown  in 
Figs.  285  to  294  represent  the  , 
steana  distribution  before  and  [ 
after  the  load  is  thrown  off.  By 
counting  up  the  number  of  the 
coils  of  the  spirals,  we  obtain  the 
exact  number  of  revolutions  re- 
quired for  the  governor  to  move 
from  one  position  to  the  other, 
and    in    this  way  we   find    the 

amount  of  time  required  to  make  the"po)nt  of  unstable  eqambriumT' 
an  adjustment.  dMh-pot.    KevoluHoni  m  per  minute. 


■  TLe  method  of  perfonuing  tlie  experiments  was  descrlbi^d  at  Clie  last  meel 
In^  of  ths  American  AeBnciation  for  the  Advancement  of  Scieoee,  and  specimeii 
of  the  carvea  obtained  were  exhibited. 
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There  were  two  sets  of  curves  obtained  in  the  experiments,  one 
with  a  dash-pot  on  and  one  with  the  dash-pot  oflF.  For  the  present 
discussion  we  will  only  consider  those  obtained  with  the  dash-pot 
removed,  which  are  those  represented  in  the  figures.     The  curves 

show  that  the  time  to  eflFect  the 
adjustment  from  one-half  load  to 
no  load  is  the  same  as  from  full 
load  to  no  load,  and  that  the 
adjustment  is  accomplished  in 
three  and  one-half  revolutions. 
If  the  governor  is  set  just  at  the 
point  of  "hunting,"  so  that  the 
springs  are  at  the  full  theoretical 
tension,  the  time  required  to  ad- 
just from  one  load  to  another  is 
about  the  same  as  the  time  re- 
FiG.  288.— Adjustment  of  governor  quired  when  the  springs  are  set 

same  as  in  Fig  286,  with  less  variation  ^^  ^i^^t  the  revolutions  are  about 
of  load  than  tliat  corresponding  to  t  ig. 

286.    See  indicator  cards  Noi«.  287  aud  forty  per  minute  below  the  speed 

for  correct  adjustment.  In 
other  words,  the  governor  will  regulate  just  as  quickly  when  the 
springs  are  set  so  that  it  is  in  a  very  stable  condition  as  when  set 
so  that  the  governor  is  just  at  the  point  of  unstable  equilibrium. 


!       s 


Fig.  289. — Indicator  cards  taken  before  lemoving  the  load  and  tracing  the  spiral 

shown  in  Fig.  288. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  so-called  inertia  effect.  The  point 
I  wish  to  bring  out  is  this :  that  if  we  add  an  inertia  weight,  or 
an  inertia  wheel,  in  the  way  that  it  is  represented  on  page  940 
of  this  paper,  we  may  retard,  instead  of  accelerate,  the  action  of 
the  governor.  Mr.  Mansfield  has  stated  that  for  a  large  fly- 
wheel it  has  very  little  accelerating  effect,  whereas  it  may  be 
readily  demonstrated  that  if  wrongly  applied    it  will  have  a 
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retarding  action,  so  that  a  gov- 
ernor with  the  inertia  wheel 
would  require  a  much  longer 
time  to  move  from  one  position 
of  adjustment  to  another  than  it 
would  with  the  wheel  removed. 

No  experiments  were  made  on 
the  inertia  weight,  although  we 
intend  to  do  so,  but  the  action 
of  the  inertia  weiglit  may  be 
readily  solved  in  an  approxi- 
mate way,  in  which  all  the  errors     p,^   390.^^T^  of  spring-  ^. 

involved  will  be  against  the  point  Justed  so   tliat  ({overnor    ia    in   stabls 
-      -  -  .  .  _    .      .  .^..iijK.iQQj^     No   dasl 

5  per  minute. 


inertia  weight  may  be  put  on  so 
as  to  retard  the  action  of  the 
governor. 

Let  us  consider  the  case  of  a 
loose  fly-wheel,  as  represented 
on  page  940  of  tlio  paper.  As- 
sume that  the  loose  fly-wheel 
had  60°  angular  movement  for- 
ward, which  conforms  with  cases 
of  actual  construction,  and  deter- 
mine the  amount  of  variation 
Fia.  293.-A<)Jastment  of  (to'ernor  i"  speed  that  would  have  to 
•■ineai<inFig.290,wiilile89Tfiriationof  take  place  if  the  loose  flv-wheel 
loadthanlbaicorre&pondinctn  tig.  2S0.  ■,    ,  ,    .  -' 

Boe  indicator  cardi  Figs.  291  and  iW.      moved  through  its  extreme  range 
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in  one,  two,  three,  and  four  revolutions.  If  moved  through  the 
entire  range  in  one  revolution,  the  speed  of  the  fly-wheel  would 
have  to  vary  33  Jj^  in  order  that  the  governor  should  move  through 
the  extreme  of  its  range  of  60°.  This  is  on  the  assumption  that 
the  fly-wheel  is  uniformly  accelerated,  in   which  case  we  have 

—  =  33^^.    If  moved   through  the  extreme  range  in  two 


Fig.  298. — Indicator  cards  taken   before    removinfr  the  load  and  tracin((  tlie 

spiral  shown  in  Fig.  292. 

revolutions,  the  speed  would  have  to  vary  33  J  -^  2  =  17^.  In 
three  revolutions  it  would  have  to  vary  11^,  and  in  four  revolu- 
tions 8^. 

Taking  the  case  of  the  Ball  &  Wood  engine,  in  which  these 
diagrams  ^vere  obtained,  we  can  readily  determine  how  much  an 
inertia  wheel,  placed  loosely  on  the  shaft,  would  move  backwards 
for  each  revolution  if  the  load  driven  by  the  engine  is  suddenly 
removed.    Assuming  that  the  whole  effect  of  the  steam  acts  on 


Fio.  294.— Average  indicator  carde  taken  after  remoying  the  load  from  the 
engine  and  tracing  the  spirals  represented  in  the  figures.  Scale  of  idl  cards 
=  40  lbs.  per  inch. 

the  engine  after  the  load  is  removed,  we  may  determine  the  min- 
imum time  required  to  move  the  inertia  wheel  through  a  given 
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angle,  or  the  maximum  angle  that  the  inertia  wheel  will  move 
through  per  revolution  of  the  fly-wheel  shaft. 

If  the  inertia  wheel  were  used  in  the  ordinary  way  the  I'esist- 
ance  of  the  valve  would  tend  to  increase  the  time  required  to 
effect  an  adjustment.  The  point  of  cut-oflf  would  also  be  earlier 
at  each  successive  stroke  after  the  load  was  thrown  off,  which  will 
also  increase  the  time  of  action,  so  that  it  would  be  greater  than 
the  minimum  time  determined  by  assuming  the  entire  effort  of 
the  steam  to  act  on  the  fly-wheel  as  already  described. 

In  the  case  of  the  Ball  &  Wood  engine  there  are  two  fly-wheels, 
each  5  feet  in-  diameter,  and  their  combined  weight  is  equivalent 
to  about  1600  lbs.  at  the  rim.  The  cylinder  is  10  x  11  inches, 
and  the  engine  is  rated  at  50  H.P.,  at  300  revolutions  per  minute. 
If,  while  running  at  50  H.P.,  the  load  is  suddenly  removed,  the 
gain  in  speed  per  revolution,  as  calculated  by  Rankine's  formula, 
and  assuming  no  diminution  in  the  indicator  cards,  is  1.8^.  The 
movement  of  a  loose  fly-wheel  for  this  variation  of  speed  would 
be  0.018  X  360  -f-  2  =  3.2°.  For  two  revolutions  the  movement 
would  be  3.2  X  4  =  13°.  For  three  revolutions  the  movement 
would  be  3.2  X  9  =  29° ;  and  for  four  revolutions,  3.2  x  16  =  51°. 
Therefore,  if  the  entire  power  of  the  engine  were  employed  to 
accelerate  the  fly-wheel,  the  amount  of  movement  of  the  loose 
wheel  would  be  51°  in  four  revolutions. 

We  have  nofj  as  already  stated,  considered  the  effect  of  the 
action  of  the  valve  mechanism  in  retarding  the  velocity  of  the 
loose  wheel,  or  of  the  diminution  of  acceleration  of  the  fly-wheel 
on  account  of  the  reduction  of  work  in  the  cvlinder  at  each  sue- 
cessive  revolution  after  the  load  is  suddenly  removed.  Both  of 
these  effects  would  tend  to  retard  the  quickness  of  action  of  the 
loose  wheel  so  that  a  less  angle  would  be  moved  through  than  is 
indicated  by  the  calculations. 

For  three  and  one-half  revolutions  the  maximum  angle  that  the 
loose  wheel  could  move  through  is  3.2  x  3.5  x  3.5  =  39°.  The 
experiments  demonstrated  that  the  governor  moved  over  the  ex- 
treme range  in  three  and  one-half  revolutions,  so  that  if  an  inertia 
wheel  having  an  angular  movement  of  over  39°  were  used  in  con- 
nection with  the  governor  it  would  retard  instead  of  accelerate  its 
action. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  speaking  against  the  use  of 
the  so-called  inertia  governor,  because  if  rightly  applied  it  may 
hasten  the  adjustment,  and  combined  with  the  dash-pot  to  prevent 
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overtravel  it  may  be  made  to  combine  quickness  of  action  with 
stability  and  close  adjustment  of  speed.  If  a  dash-pot  is  placed 
on  a  governor  which  has  but  little  power,  it  retards  the  action 
considerably.  An  inertia  weight  having  a  small  angular  advance 
and  producing  a  powerful  action  of  the  governor  will  produce  the 
best  results,  and  this  should  be  borne  in  mind  in  designing  a 
governor. 

Mr,  Frank  H,  Ball, — I  had  not  intended  to  say  anything  on 
this  paper,  but  a  thought  occurred  to  me  since  the  paper  has  been 
presented  that  I  wish  to  speak  about.  I  think  there  is  a  tendency 
on  the  part  of  many  of  our  members  to  make  a  distinction  be- 
tween inertia  and  centrifugfal  force  that  the  circumstances  hardlv 
warrant.  Of  course,  if  we  stop  to  think  of  it,  we  all  know 
very  well  that  centrifugal  force  is  nothing  but  one  manifestation 
of  inertia.  Inertia  is  that  property  of  matter  which  resists  any 
change  of  condition  as  to  motion,  and  in  the  shaft  governor  we 
have  centrifugal  inertia  and  tangential  inertia.  We  often  see 
governors  with  one  weight  suspended  so  as  to  be  acted  on  by  tan- 
gential inertia  and  called  an  "  inertia  weight,"  and  another  arm 
from  the  same  pivot  carrying  a  weight  located  so  as  to  be  acted 
on  by  centrifugal  inertia,  and  called  a  "  centrifugal  weight." 

These  weights  move  as  one  mass,  and  the  forces  which  act  at 
right  angles  to  each  other  may  be  resolved  into  a  single  force  act- 
ing at  some  intermediate  point  where  the  combined  masses  of  the 
two  weights  may  be  considered  as  concentrated,  and  it  therefore 
becomes  merely  a  question  of  the  angle  of  suspension  of  a  single 
weight. 

Mr,  C,  W,  Baker, — Mr.  Mansfield  has  told  us  that  it  is  possible 
to  design  a  governor  which  will  regulate  the  speed  without  any 
appreciable  change  of  velocity  between  full  load  and  friction  load. 
It  would  be  of  interest  to  the  members  if  he  would  explain  just 
what  he  means  by  appreciable  change,  because  it  is  customary 
in  drawing  specifications  nowadays  to  put  in  a  limit  as  to  what 
change  in  speed  will  be  allowable;  and  there  is  some  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  what  is  a  reasonable  requirement. 

Prof,  J,  Burkitt  Wehh, — There  are  two  or  three  points  in  the 
discussion  that  I  would  like  to  call  attention  to.  First,  with  ref- 
erence to  something  Professor  Jacobus  spoke  of.  If  we  attach  a 
spring  to  a  support  and  hang  a  weight  upon  it,  it  does  not  matter 
whether  we  pull  the  weight  down  three  inches  or  six,  and  release 
it,  it  will  take  the  same  time  to  go  back  to  the  neutral  position. 
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It  is  therefore  quite  in  line  to  believe,  as  Professor  Jacobus  states, 
that  whether  we  throw  half  the  load  or  all  the  load  oflF,  the  gov- 
ernor will  take  the  same  time  to  adjust ;  again,  if  we  alter  the 
sensitiveness  of  the  governor  bj^  altering  the  adjustment  of  the 
spring,  it  will  make  no  diflFerence  in  the  strength  of  the  spring, 
and  therefore  the  same  thing  will  follow. 

Coming  now  to  the  action  of  centrifugal  force  upon  the  spring 
in  the  governor,  to  which  Professor  Lanza  referred,  there  is  such 
an  action,  but  it  has  not  much  eflFect,  as  I  believe,  on  the  result. 

A  spiral  spring  in  a  fly-wheel  is  usually  in  the  plane  of  the 
wheel,  i.<?.,  at  right  angles  to  the  shaft,  and  generally  does  not  lie 
in  a  radius  of  the  wheel.  It  will  therefore  be  acted  on  bv  cen- 
trifugal  force  in  two  ways:  First,  it  will  be  bowed  outward  from 
the  centre  of  the  wheel  as  if  it  were  (or,  as  it  really  is)  a  beam 
supported  by  its  two  ends.  Second,  it  will  have  its  pitch  altered, 
so  that  the  pitch  will  be  greatest  at  that  point  where  a  perpen- 
dicular from  the  centre  of  the  wheel  falls  upon  the  axis  of  the 
spring,  and  so  that  the  pitch  will  decrease  as  we  recede  from  that 
point. 

Now,  as  to  the  effect  of  bending,  it  is  easily  seen  that  by  chang- 
ing somewhat  the  position  of  the  fixed  end  of  the  spring  we  can 
allow  for  the  bending,  and  so  make  the  movable  end  meet  the 
piece  to  which  it  is  attached  at  the  angle  desired.  This  adjust- 
ment may  be  disturbed,  but  only  slightly,  by  the  spring  assuming 
different  lengths  as  the  governor  changes  position. 

As  to  the  effect  of  the  change  of  pitch,  we  may  say,  in  general, 
that  the  application  of  a  force  or  forces  in  the  same  direction  as  the 
spring,  and  to  any  point  or  points  thereof,  simply  changes  the 
pitch  without  altering  the  strength  (number  of  pounds  required  to 
change  length  of  spring  a  certain  amount).  Now,  as  the  action 
of  the  governor  depends  on  the  strength  of  the  spring,  its  action 
will  not  be  affected  by  the  change  of  pitch,  although  this,  as  well 
as  the  bending,  may  need  to  be  allowed  for  in  adjusting  it  for  the 
proper  speed. 

There  is  one  other  point  that  Mr.  Ball  spoke  of.  First  of  all, 
however,  I  must  object  strongly  to  the  improj>er  use  of  the  word 
"  weight"  in  this  discussion.  It  is  not  weight  that  we  put  in  a 
fl\Mvheel  governor;  it  is  mass.  We  do  not  want  the  weight 
there,  and,  for  the  reason  that  gravity  puts  the  weight  there  in 
spite  of  us,  we  have  to  balance  it  out.  So  we  ought  to  speak  of 
mass.    Mr.  Ball  suggested  that  in  governors  using  two  masses  on 
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each  side  of  the  centre,  we  might  find  some  one  mass  to  take  the 
place  of  the  two.  That  is  not  necessarily  the  case,  for  the  reason 
that  a  mass  cannot  be  put  all  strictly  at  one  point,  and  conse- 
quently, if  we  have  a  mass  attached  to  an  arm,  the  arm  and  mass 
constitute  together  an  extended  mass  of  a  certain  shape,  and  two 
masses  attached  to  the  same  pivoted  piece  constitute  with  that 
piece  nothing  more  than  a  single  mass  of  a  certain  shape.  In 
other  words,  any  mass  that  we  use  cannot  be  condensed  into  a 
point,  but  must  be  ext^ended  over  a  certain  space  and  have  a 
shape,  and  it  is  simply  a  question  of  what  shape  is  the  best.  In 
calculating  the  centrifugal  moment  in  a  governor,  this  shape  must 
be  taken  into  account  if  the  calculation  is  to  be  correct ;  in  fact, 
in  some  governors,  as  the  Gruson  and  Buss  governors,  the  shape 
(or,  otherwise  stated,  the  fact  of  there  being  two  masses)  is  the 
important  element  on  which  these  governors  depend  for  their 
peculiar  actions. 

Professor  Lama. — I  will  say  that  I  do  not  think  Professor 
Webb's  reply  has  answered  my  question  at  all.  Certainly  when 
the  springs  bend  in  consequence  of  centrifugal  force,  some  effect 
will  be  produced  on  the  action  of  the  governor,  and  I  asked 
Mr.  Mansfield  whether  he  had  taken  account  of  this  effect  either 
by  calculation  or  experiment. 

Professor  Wehb, — The  lengthening  of  the  spring  will  not  alter 
the  strength  of  it.     It  will  not  alter  the  time  of  the  vibration. 

Mr,  F.  M.  Bites. — In  general,  and  making  all  allowances  for 
approximation,  the  criticisms  of  Professor  Jacobus  on  inertia  gov- 
erning are  correct,  except  that  he  has  not  gone  far  enough. 
Under  the  best  conditions  of  governor  adjustment,  the  whole 
power  of  the  engines  is  not  utilized  for  acceleration  until  adjust- 
ment is  complete  ;  but,  instead  of  that,  only  an  average  of  the  dif- 
ference of  the  extremes  of  load  and  the  time  required  to  produce 
the  required  deflection  by  inertia  alone  would  be  roughly  double 
what  he  has  allowed. 

It  can  easily  be  appreciated  that  an  inertia  weight  may  act  as 
a  brake  and  obstruction  to  the  governor,  and  instead  of  being  an 
active  element  in  the  adjustment,  consume  a  great  part  of  the 
centrifugal  force  and  delay  final  adjustment.  In  such  a  case,  a 
multiplication  of  inertia  force  only  increases  the  evil,  and  intro- 
duces a  new  objectionable  result ;  for  after  adjustment  is  com- 
plete, the  entire  governor  system  has  acquired  its  maximum 
velocity  relative  to  the  carrier,  so  that  the  cut-off  continues  vary- 
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ing  far  beyond  the  requirements,  and  long  after  acceleration  has 
ceased  to  be  a  moving  force  and  becomes  a  negative  one. 

Improved  results  with  such  an  inertia  weight  proves  not  that 
it  was  desirable  so  much  as  a  redesign  of  the  governor  proper. 
Dnder  test  the  inertia  force  is  deceptive;  for,  while  permitting 
closer  regulation,  it  frequently,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  delays 
action  by  becoming  unexpectedly  negative. 

These  remarks,  however,  do  not  apply  to  inertia  governors  so 
called  because  of  the  addition  of  inertia  force  to  that  of  centrifu- 
gal in  the  flying  weights.  In  such  a  combination  the  governor 
is  always  steadier,  j>ermits  closer  and  quicker  regulation,  and  in 
every  respect  is  better  for  the  union  of  forces.   • 

It  must  not  be  assumed,  however,  that  centrifugal  weights  are 
necessarily  evils,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  the  writer  knows  of  no  appli- 
cation of  the  inertia  weight  where  the  action  could  not  be  im- 
proved by  an  omission  of  the  w^eight  coupled  with  an  intelligent 
redesign  of  the  governor  proper. 

It  is  believed,  however,  that  there  is  much  to  be  discovered  in 
shaft  governor  forces,  and  it  is  the  intention  of  the  writer  to 
present  to  the  Society  at  the  first  opportunity  new  facts  and 
forces  of  great  interest  to  engine  builders. 

Mr,  Mansfield, — I  am  asked  what  I  would  consider  an  appre- 
ciable change  in  velocity.  It  is  common  in  specifications  for 
engines  for  electrical  purposes  to  insert  a  clause  requiring  that 
the  extreme  variation  of  speed  be  not  greater  than  two  per  cent. 
You  all  know  that  there  is  a  great  variety  of  designs  of  shaft 
governors,  so  much  so  that  it  has  seemed,  from  what  little  ex- 
perience I  have  had,  that  it  is  hard  to  make  a  shaft  governor  that 
may  not  be  adjusted  to  hold  an  engine  within  two  per  cent,  varia- 
tion. The  question  might  be  asked.  What  is  meant  by  a  two  per 
cent,  variation  ?  Is  an  instantaneous  variation  referred  to,  or  a 
variation  determined  by  counting  the  number  of  revolutions  per 
minute  ?  I  believe  if  the  number  of  revolutions  by  any  means  is 
counted,  per  minute,  or  per  half  minute,  or  per  quarter  minute, 
the  variation  may  be  practically  imperceptible;  that  is,  if  the  shaft 
governor  is  as  well  designed  as  may  be,  the  only  variations  are 
practically  instantaneous.  I  believe  that  reliable  experiment  has 
shown  that  they  may  be  designed,  especially  when  dash-pots  are 
added  to  them,  so  that  the  variation  may  be  in  the  unusual  direction 
of  increasing  speed  with  increasing  load.  Therefore,  we  may 
adjust  short  of  that  point. 
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Mr,  John  A.  Brashea/r. — I  would  like  to  offer  this  Society,  if 
the  Society  does  not  have  it  in  its  possession,  the  scientific  memoir 
of  Leon  Foucault,  who  made  a  most  exhaustive  study  upon  gov- 
ernors and  their  action,  in  his  work  which  was  largely  devoted 
to  the  study  of  optical  surfaces.  The  work  was  published  by  his 
wife,  and  I  have  an  extra  copy.  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any 
particular  virtue  on  my  part  in  presenting  it,  but  if  Professor 
Hutton  hasn't  it  in  the  library  I  should  be  glad  to  give  it  to  the 
Society. 

Professor  Hutton. — It  is  not  there,  sir. 

Mr,  Braahea/r. — It  is  magnificently  illustrated — a  quarto  of 
some  700  pages.     . 

The  President — The  book  will  be  a  very  acceptable  addition 
to  the  library. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  CORROSION  OF  A  CAST  STEEL 

PROPELLER  BLADE. 

BT  FRANK  B.  KINO,  BPABBOW*8  POINT,  MD. 

(Member  of  the  Society.) 


It  has  been  suggested  that  a  note  on  the  corrosion  of  the  pro- 
peller of  the  steamer  Alabama  may  be  of  interest  to  the  Society, 
or  may  elicit  information  in  the  possession  of  others  upon  the 
curious  phenomenon  of  propeller  corrosion. 

The  Alabama  is  a  fast  passenger  steamer  plying  in  the  waters 
of  the  Chesapeake  Bay.  The  propeller  in  question  was  12  feet  9 
inches  diameter  and  19  feet  pitch,  and  had  four  cast  steel  blades 
mounted  on  a  cast-iron  boss.  The  normal  revolutions  are  about 
98  to  100,  making  the  speed  of  tips  about  4,000  feet  per  minute. 

The  corrosion  was  peculiar  in  its  rapidity  and  its  distribution. 
Instead  of  being  confined,  as  usual,  to  the  back  of  the  blade,  well 
out  toward  the  tip  and  leading  edge,  it  covered  about  two-thirds 
of  the  back  of  the  blade ;  in  fact,  only  a  small  area  toward  the 
centre  and  along  the  following  edge  escaped.  The  working  face 
was  in  good  condition.  Such  was  the  rapidity  of  this  corrosion 
that,  after  running  four  months,  it  was  found  advisable  to  renew 
the  blades  in  cast-iron. 

An  analysis  of  the  drillings  taken  from  the  four  blades  and 
one  spare  blade  exhibited  the  following  characteristics : 


Carbon. 

Silicon. 

Phoflphorus. 

Manganese. 

Saiphor. 

1 

0.35 

0  30 

0.038 

0.58 

0.046 

2 

0.31 

0.22 

0.034 

0.51 

0.042 

8 

0.35 

0.25 

0.032 

0.55 

0.046 

4 

0.35 

0.84 

0.030 

0.57 

0.040 

5 

0.46 

0.30 

0.030 

0.65 

0.034 

*  Presented  at  the  Montreal  meeting  (June.  1894)  of  the  American  Society 

of  Mechanical  Engineers,  and  fonning  part  of  Volame  XV.  of  the  Transaciiom. 
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DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  H.  B.  Roelher. — I  found  just  that  condition  in  the  earlier 
steel  blades  imported  from  England  (Naylor  Vickers  &  Co.,  Shef- 
field) about  the  year  1872-3.  They  corroded  away  so  quickly  in 
salt  water  that  the  engineers  said  "  they  melted  like  sugar." 
The  importation  was  then  abandoned,  and  it  was  quite  a  long 
time  before  steel  blades  were  made  here  which  were  suflSciently 
satisfactory  to  induce  a  regular  business.  The  corrosion  was 
always  first  and  greatest  on  the  back  of  the  blades  near  the  outer 
front  end,  but  I  have  also  seen  considerable  of  it  appear  on  the 
working  surface,  and  I  have  seen  holes  five  to  seven  inches  diam- 
eter eaten  through  the  blades  in  less  than  six  months.  I  do  not 
know  the  composition  of  the  steel. 

Mr,  Gustavus  C,  Henning. — I  think  that  corrosion  of  propellers 
in  salt  water  (and  very  much  more  rapid  in  brackish  water)  is  due 
to  the  air,  which  follows  in  the  apparent  vacuum  back  of  the  blade, 
which  is  abstracted  out  of  the  water  surrounding  that  vacuum. 
The  position  of  the  corrosion  depends  on  the  precise  shape  of  the 
leading  edge  of  the  blade  and  the  outer  edge  and  hub.  If  that  is 
in  such  a  position  as  to  keep  the  vacuum  right  back  of  the  blade 
following  in  toward  the  hub,  the  corrosion  will  be  great.  If  the 
water  is  thrown  around  in  a  rapid  eddy  the  corrosion  will  occur 
near  the  outside  edge.  I  think  it  is  due  solely  to  the  exhausting 
of  air  out  of  the  water  into  the  apparent  vacuum  back  of  the  pro- 
peller. I  think  that  the  first  propeller  blades  corroded  so  rapidly 
that  they  did  not  know  what  composition  to  use  to  prevent  corro- 
sion. We  know  that  a  pure  steel  corrodes  rapidly.  Thej^  fur- 
nished a  steel  that  was  too  pure,  and  it  corroded  rapidly.  Now 
the  steel  used  in  propeller  blades  answers  well ;  it  does  not  corrode 
as  rapidly  as  it  did  with  the  superior  materials  that  were  used 
originally. 

Professor  Hutton. — What  are  the  elements  of  impurity  that 
diminish  the  liability  to  corrosion  ? 

Mr.  Tlenning, — I  cannot  say  oflf-hand,  because  it  is  a  combina- 
tion of  things.  It  depends  on  the  metallurgical  process  as  well  as 
the  composition.  I  will  try  to  find  it,  and  put  it  on  record  in  con- 
nection with  the  discussion. 

The  President. — We  had  a  similar  case  where  a  concern  built  a 
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mine  pump  for  us,  and,  being  ultra-conscientious,  they  put  into  it 
the  same  iron  they  were  putting  into  machine  tools.  The  result 
was  that  when  the  mine  water  got  hold  of  it,  it  made  very  short 
work  of  it,  and  then  we  put  in  the  hardest  kind  of  iron  we  could. 

Mi\  Henning, — As  a  rule,  the  higher  the  carbon  the  less  the 
corrosion. 

The  President — In  this  case  it  would  seem  that  the  open  pores 
allowed  the  water  to  get  in,  and  the  iron  was  very  much  more 
attiicked. 

Mr.  Ilenning, — That  is  just  as  it  should  be,  because  in  the  gray 
iron  the  carbon  is  partly  free,  not  in  chemical  combination,  while 
in  the  white  iron  the  carbon  is  absorbed  in  the  metal ;  and  the 
gray  iron  has  pores  which  will  allow  the  w^ater  to  get  in 
tliere,  and  hence  the  gray  should  corrode  faster  than  the  white 
iron. 

The  President — The  result  was  that  all  the  parts  that  were 
exposed  to  water  we  rebuilt  ourselves  out  of  what  we  supposed  to 
be  very  inferior  material,  but  they  are  running  yet. 

Mr,  J,  J.  Flather. — It  suofofests  itself  to  me  that  the  remarks  of 
Mr.  Ilenning  last  night  in  regard  to  the  corrosion  of  bolts  having 
different  voltaic  compositions  would,  in  part,  perhaps,  account  for 
this  corrosion.  The  earlier  propeller  blades  may  have  been  less 
homogeneous  than  those  of  to-day.  It  is  well  known,  I  believe, 
and  we  saw  the  fact  in  the  experiments  reported  by  Mr.  Ilenning 
last  night,  that  there  is  a  galvanic  action  set  up  between  the  dif- 
ferent particles  in  the  same  iron,  and  it  may  be  that  the  acid  of 
tjie  sea-water  set  up  a  galvanic  action  between  the  electro-positive 
and  the  electro-negative  particles  of  steel  in  the  same  plate,  and 
that  this  corrosion  was  due  to  that  galvanic  action.  Did  I  under- 
stand Mr.  Ilenning  to  say  just  now  that  the  action  of  the  air 
on  the  back  part  of  the  plate  would  make  a  greater  corrosion 
there? 

Mr.  G.  C.  Ilenning. — Yes,  sir.  If  you  have  no  air  the  corrosion 
will  not  occur  so  rapidly  ;  if  you  partly  immei'se,  or  immerse  and 
remove  from  the  liquid  which  contains  salt  or  acid,  corrosion  will 
be  rapid.  If  you  keep  it  in  pure  water  without  any  air  the  cor- 
rosion would  be  very  slow.  The  galvanic  effect,  with  the  air, 
would  cause  rapid  corrosion  on  the  back  of  the  blade,  but  without 
the  air  there  the  whole  blade  would  corrode  on  account  of  the 
galvanic  action. 

Mr.  Flather. — The  British  Admiralty  experiments  showed  the 
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same  thing,  and  they  now  require  that  zinc  be  connected  by  inti- 
mate contact  with  the  plates  on  all  marine  boilers  to  pi'event  the 
corrosion  which  would  otherwise  take  place. 

Mr,  H.  B.  lioelker. — I  think  I  never  saw  any  difference  in  the 
corrosion  of  propellers,  whether  working  at  or  a  little  above  the 
surface  of  the  water,  or  far  below.  The  propellers  which  work 
the  quickest  and  hardest  show  the  greatest  corrosion  every  time. 
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THE  RELATION    OF  THE  DRAWING    OFFICE   TO 
THE  SHOP  IN  MANUFACTURING. 

BT  A.   W.   B0BIN90N,   80UTU   MILWAUKZE,    WIS. 

(Member  of  the  Society.) 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  describe  the  system  employed 
by  the  writer  in  the  drawing  office  of  his  company  in  the  hope 
that  some  of  the  points  may  be  of  use  to  members  of  the 
Society. 

The  drawing  office  is  the  origin  of  thought  and  action  for  the 
entire  works  as  far  as  the  design  and  construction  of  its  product 
are  concerned.  It  is  responsible  for  the  accuracy  of  its  draw- 
ings and  orders,  and  its  authority  should  be  unquestioned  and 
above  reproach  in  the  shop.  The  shopmen  should  habitually 
trust  and  adhere  to  their  drawings,  and  their  faith  should  not 
prove  to  be  misplaced.  To  maintain  this  there  must  be  unceas- 
ing care  and  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  office,  and  full  adapta- 
tion to  the  shop  needs  and  capabilities.  It  goes  without  saying 
that  every  drawing  office,  whether  employing  one  draftsman 
or  a  hundred,  should  have  its  system  and  methods  adapted  to 
the  needs  of  the  establishment  with  which  it  is  connected.  As 
these  needs  vary  with  each  case,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
the  system  about  to  be  described  will  be  of  universal  applica- 
tion. It  will  be  well  then  to  state  in  a  general  way  the  condi- 
tions which  this  system  is  intended  to  meet.  We  will  assume, 
therefore,  that  the  office  employs  from  ten  to  fifteen  skilled 
draftsmen,  and  is  in  connection  with  a  manufacturing  estab- 
lishment, doing  a  general  engineering  business  in  which  there  is 
comparatively  little  duplication  of  orders,  and  in  which  single 
orders  frequently  involve  a  large  amount  of  detail,  of  which  it  is 
essential  to  keep  exact  records.  It  is  also  assumed  that  the 
drawing  office  is  invested  with  the  sole  right  and  authority  to 
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issue  orders  to  the  shop  for  all  new  work,  or  all  work  in  which 
there  are  changes  and  variations  from  previous  similar  work. 

The  practice  of  issuing  verbal  orders  or  directions  for  the 
conduct  of  work  is  productive  of  misunderstanding  and  confu- 
sion. When  no  evidence  of  authority  exists  no  responsibility 
can  be  fixed.  It  is  therefore  advisable  to  have  a  system  of 
written  orders  to  all  departments  whereby  the  duty  of  those 
concerned  is  clearly  defined,  and  the  responsibility  can  be  fixed 
for  dereliction  of  duty. 

Shop  Orders. — An  order  being  once  entered  on  the  books 
of  the  company,  the  procedure  is  as  follows  :  The  business  office 
issues  a  written  order  to  both  the  drawing  office  and  the  shop 
upon  a  blank  which  merely  states  the  general  name  of  the 
machine,  the  time  of  deliveiy  promised,  and  the  number  of 
specifications  to  be  worked  to  if  any,  and  the  number  by  which 
the  order  is  to  be  known.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  drawing  office 
to  prepare  such  specifications  beforehand  when  necessary.  On 
the  receipt  of  these  orders  in  the  shop,  if  it  be  a  repair  or 
duplicate  of  something  already  made,  so  that  the  shop  superin- 
tendent has  the  information  by  which  to  execute  it,  he  does  so. 
If,  however,  it  is  new,  or  in  any  sense  special  work,  he  cannot 
proceed  until  the  orders  come  down  from  the  drawing  office. 

The  drawing  office  issues  orders  upon  the  pattern  shop  and 
foundry  by  means  of  blanks  headed  "  foundry "  or  "  pattern 
shop,"  as  the  case  may  be,  arranged  thus  ; 
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FOUNDRY  OBDBR. 


ORDER   NO. 


DATE. 


DRAFTPMAN. 


189 


Coantersigned  by 


Examined  by 
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These  are  manifolded  in  triplicate,  and  can  be  made  out  by  any 
draftsman  to  whom  the  job  is  delegated,  but  must  be  signed  by 
the  chief  engineer,  or,  in  his  absence,  the  chief  draftsman.  The 
two  copies  are  then  sent  down  to  the  shop  superintendent's 
office,  who  keeps  one  on  file  for  his  own  reference  and  informa- 
tion, and  immediately  sends  the  other  to  the  foreman  of  the 
department  for  which  it  is  intended.  In  this  way  the  shop 
superintendent  retains  control  of  his  men  in  the  different 
dapartments,  and  has  knowledge  of  the  orders  that  are  issued. 
He  alone  is  responsible  for  their  proper  execution,  and  undue 
interference  of  the  draftsman  with  the  foremen  or  workmen  is 
obviated. 

It  is  also  the  duty  of  the  drawing  office  to  order  all  raw 
material  for  new  and  special  work,  that  is  not  regularly  kept  in 
stock.     This  is  done  by  blank  as  follows  : 
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DATS. 


189 


Please  order  the  following 
for  Order  No. 


Ship 


Draftsman  Cotintcntigned, 

Chief  Engineer. 


These  are  simply  requisitions  on  the  business  office,  and  the 
copy  goes  to  the  storekeeper  as  a  statement  that  the  articles 
noted  have  been  this  day  ordered.  He  will  therefore  be  expect- 
ing them,  and  on  their  receipt  will  at  once  know  for  what  order 
they  are  intended.  His  copy  of  the  manifold  reads  "  The  fol- 
lowing material  has  this  day  been  ordered  for  order  No.  — . 

Written  orders  are  not  issued  from  the  drawing  office  to  any 
other  departments,  except  the  pattern  shop  and  foundry.  Draw- 
ings and  sketch  sheets  are  issued  to  the  other  departments,  as 
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machine,  smith,  and  erecting  shops,  etc.  These  pass  through 
the  hands  of  the  shop  superintendent,  and  in  themselves  consti- 
tute an  order  to  make  what  they  represent  or  call  for,  provided 
they  are  covered  by  the  original  general  order  from  the  busi- 
ness office  and  bear  the  same  order  number. 

By  means  of  these  written  orders  to  each  department,  each 
foreman  knows  definitely  what  work  he  has  on  hand,  and  all 
responsibility  for  errors  or  delinquencies  is  at  once  traceable  to 
the  culprit 

The  shop  superintendent  is  also  empowered  to  issue  written 
orders  to  his  foremen  in  all  departments,  for  all  work  which 
does  not  require  information  from  or  the  authority  of  the  draw- 
ing office.  For  these  he  uses  his  own  blanks — those  of  the 
drawing  office  being  labelled  "  Engineering  Department." 

It  frequently  happens  that  on  large  orders  involving  much 
detail,  it  is  desirable  to  push  the  construction  of  parts  as  fast  as 
they  are  determined  upon  before  the  completion  of  the  general 
design.  In  these  days  of  urgency  and  high  pressure  this  is 
almost  a  necessary  evil,  but  should  be  pursued  with  caution  m 
the  drawing  office,  lest  difficulty  be  found  in  fitting  the  later  part 
of  the  design  to  the  earlier.  Under  this  system  of  written  orders 
the  parts  can  be  ordered  in  as  fast  as  they  are  ready,  even  though 
the  shop  superintendent  is  as  yet  uninformed  as  to  the  balance 
of  it,  and  does  not  know  of  what  the  complete  order  is  to 
consist. 

When  the  drawing  office  work  on  the  order  is  completed  an 

order  list  is  made  out  and  typewritten  in  duplicate.     The  order 

list  enumerates  iu  detail  all  the  items  making  up  the  complete 

!  order,  and  is  divided  up  into  headings  such  as  (1)  castings,  (2) 

i  forgings,  (3)  miscellaneous,  (4)  special  material  ordered  outside, 

and  so  on.     For  each  item  is  given  a  reference  number  of  the 
,  drawing  or  sketch  sheet  on  which  it  is  shown,  and  it  is  or  should 

i  be  shown  thereon  so  fully  and  definitely  that  no  further  ques- 

i  tions  need  be  asked.    This  order  list  is  essential :  1st,  to  inform 

I  the  shop  definitely  of  what  the  work  consists  ;  2d,  to  refer  the 

shop  to  a  source  of  information  concerning  each  and  every  item  ; 
3rd,  to  form  a  shipping  list  so  tluit  in  shipment  nothing  will  be 
overlooked  that  should  be  sent ;  4th,  to  form  a  permanent  record 
by  which  repairs  may  be  readily  identified,  and  from  which 
future  machines  may  be  compiled  or  adapted.  These  order  lists 
are  press  copied  in  a  book  for  the  purpose. 
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DRAWiNoa — The  primary  function  of  a  shop  drawing  is  to 
answer  the  shopman's  questions,  and  indeed  it  may  be  said  that 
this  is  its  only  function.  There  are  certain  things  connected 
with  the  material,  form,  dimensions,  finishing,  fitting  and  erect- 
ing of  a  machine  and  each  part  of  it  that  each  department  needs 
to  know.  Sometimes  in  simple  cases  the  various  processes  of 
pattern-making,  finishing  and  erecting  can  be  defined  on  one 
drawing,  and  in  other  cases  separate  drawings  containing  sepa- 
rate information  for  the  different  processes  are  demanded.  It 
is  important  to  have  all  the  necessary  information  conveyed  on 
a  drawing  in  a  direct  and  legible  manner,  and  that  the  views  be 
so  chosen  as  to  represent  the  object  in  the  simplest  way.  Let 
the  draftsman,  on  beginning  to  make  a  shop  drawing,  say  to  him- 
self, "  Now  what  does  the  fellow  who  is  to  make  this  want  to 
know  ?  "  and  then  let  him  put  down  just  that  information  and  no 
more,  but  be  sure  and  get  it  all  on.  Befrain  from  all  superfluous 
lines  and  marks,  and  make  the  drawings  so  plain  that ''  he  who 
runs  may  read  them." 

The  mere  ability  to  make  lines  and  circles  and  projections  is 
really  the  least  important  and  least  valuable  part  of  a  draftsman's 
skill.  Neatness  and  accuracy  of  drawing  is  desirable,  but  if  it 
is  obtained  with  the  expenditure  of  an  undue  amount  of  time, 
and  does  not  carry  with.it  a  practical  knowledge  of  shop  needs 
and  shop  processes,  it  ceases  to  be  a  virtue. 

The  following  set  of  rules  for  the  drawing  office  have  been 
found  to  be  useful  and  to  work  well.  They  contain  some  points 
that  a  good  draftsman  ought  to  know,  but  they  are  incorporated 
as  reminders,  and  as  being  necessary  to  preserve  uniformity  of 
practice  among  changing  draftsmen. 


DRAWING   OFFICE  RULES. 

Shop  Dramngs. 

1.  All  drawings  shall  be  of  the  uniform  size  of  23"  x  36". 

2.  All  detail  drawings  for  use  in  the  shop  shall  consist  of 
whole  standard  sheets,  half  standard  sheets  and  sketch  sheets. 
Half-sheets  shall  be  18"x23',  formed  by  ruling  a  line  across 
the  centre  of  standard  size  sheets  as  filed,  the  blue  prints  only 
to  be  cut,  and  mounted  and  varnished,  when  necessary. 

3.  The  sketch  sheets  shall  be  8"  x  11",  and  shall  be  used  for 
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all  simple  details,  forgings,  for  bolt  lists,  and  for  all  temporary 
work  capable  of  being  shown  in  this  way.  All  standard  ma- 
chines shall  be  fully  drawn  out  and  blue  printed.  The  sketch 
sheets  shall  be  made  with  indelible  pencil  or  copying  ink  and 
press  copied  in  the  book  for  the  purpose.  The  information  on 
the  sketch  sheets  shall  be  as  complete  as  that  specified  for 
drawings.  • 

Character  of  Shop  Drawings. 

4  A  shop  drawing  is  to  be  considered  as  an  order  or  instruc- 
tions to  the  shop,  and  not  merely  as  a  statement  or  illustration. 
For  this  purpose  it  must  convey  clearly  all  the  information 
needed  to  make  and  finish  the  article. 

5.  Every  dimension  necessary  to  the  execution  of  the  work  is 
to  be  clearly  stated  by  figures  on  the  drawing,  so  that  no 
measurement  need  be  taken  in  the  shop  by  scale.  All  measure- 
ments to  ba  given  with  reference  to  the  base  or  starting-point 
from  which  the  work  should  be  laid  out.  In  comparatively 
simple  constructions  the  several  parts  are  to  be  shown  together 
complete,  although  each  part  must  be  figured  independently, 
and  details  supplied,  if  necessary,  by  sketch  sheet.  In  more 
complicated  forms  each  part  should  be  detailed  by  itself  and 
a  general  drawing  made  showing  the  thing  complete.  No 
details  should  be  sent  out  without  putting  them  together  on 
a  drawing,  or  taking  them  from  a  general  drawing,  so  as  to 
insure  their  fitness.  Unnecessary  duplication  of  views  to  be 
avoided,  except  in  display  or  advertising  drawings. 

6.  All  figured  dimensions  on  drawings  to  be  plain,  round  ver- 
tical figures,  not  less  than  i  inch  high,  and  formed  by  a  line  of 
uniform  width  and  sufficiently  heavy  to  insure  printing  well. 
No  thin,  sloping,  or  doubtful  figures  or  diagonal-barred  frac- 
tions will  be  tolerated.  All  figured  dimensions  below  3  feet  to 
be  expressed  in  inches. 

7.  All  centre  lines  to  be  alternate  dot  and  dash  in  fine  black 
line.  All  dimension  lines  to  be  in  continuous  red  lines,  with  a 
central  space  for  the  figure,  and  of  such  strength  as  to  show  on 
blue  print  more  faintly  than  lines  of  drawing.  Lines  of  draw- 
ing to  be  bold  and  clearly  defined  in  proportion  to  the  scale, 
and  to  be  shade-lined  by  making  the  right-hand  and  bottom 
lines  heavier.  No  ornamental  shading  or  other  "  frills  "  allowed 
on  shop  drawings. 
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Title, 

8.  Every  drawing,  whether  whole  or  half-sheet,  shall  have  the 
title,  date,  scale,  and  number  of  the  sheet  placed  in  lower  right- 
hand  corner.  One  man  will  be  detailed  for  this  dtity,  to  secure 
uniformity. 

9.  The  name  of  the  drawing,  as  given  in  the  title,  is  invariably 
to  consist  of  two  divisions  in  one  line  separated  by  a  hyphen. 
The  first  division  is  to  state  the  general  name  of  the  thing  or 
machine,  and  the  second  division  is  to  clearly  designate  the  part 
or  parts  represented  (or  if  a  general  view,  should  so  state). 
The  wording  of  the  titles  should  be  submitted  to  the  chief 
engineer  or  head-draftsman  for  approval. 

Drawing  Symbols, 

10.  Detail  shop  drawings  should  state  : 

(1)  The  pattern  number  of  every  casting,  in  plain  figures  of 
larger  size  than  the  dimension  figures. 

(2)  The  number  of  each  piece  required  for  one  set.  This 
should  be  written  in  one  word  (not  figures)  and  followed  by 
symbol  of  material. 

(3)  The  material  of  which  the  parts  so  ordered  are  made, 
using  symbols  as  follows : 


C.  I.  •—  Cast  Iron. 

W.  I.  —  Wrought  Iron. 

C.  S.  —  Cast  Steel. 

M.  S.  —  Machinery  St-el. 

H.  S.  —  Hammered  Steel. 

Other  materials  write  fuU  name. 


Bs.  —  Brass. 

Bz.  —  Bronze. 

Bbt.  —  Babbitt. 

V.  F.  —  Vulcanized  Fibre. 

C.  R.  9.  —  Cold  I^olled  Steel 


(4)  Tlie  kind  of  finish  on  each  of  the  different  parts  will  be 
indicated  by  a  letter  preceding  the  figured  dimensions,  as 
follows : 

F. — Means  '*  Finish,"  and  indicates  that  the  surfaces  to  which 
it  applies  are  to  be  macliined  or  dressed  in  suitable  manner 
to  size  stated. 

F.  B.— Means  *•  Finished  Bright,"  or  polished. 

G.  F. — Means  "Grinding  Finish,"  and  indicates  that  the 
only  finish  to  be  allowed  is  that  necessary  for  grinding. 

When  no  letter  precedes  the  figured  dimension  it  is  under- 
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stood  that  the  part  is  to  be  left  black  or  rough.  In  cases  where 
finish  might  be  presumed  but  not  required,  follow  the  figured 
dimension  by  the  word  **  Cast "  if  a  casting,  and  "  Bough  "  if  a 
forging. 

(5)  A  reference  list  of  sketch  sheets  that  may  be  used  for 
detail  illustrations. 

Sketch  Books. 

11.  Each  draftsman  will  be  supplied  with  a  sketch-book  by 
the  company,  and  in  which  he  shall  make  all  his  notes,  calcula- 
tions and  data  referring  to  his  work,  and  under  no  circumstances 
shall  original  work  be  done  on  loose  sheets  and  transcribed 
into  these  books.  No  effort  should  be  made  at  neatness  or 
nicety  in  these  books,  but  each  entry  should  invariably  be  com- 
menced with  the  name  of  the  thing  and  the  date,  and  full  notes 
made  of  data  on  which  the  calculations  were  based,  and  the 
results  obtained  clearly  stated.  These  books  are  to  be  the 
property  of  the  company. 

Index  for  Drawings. 

12.  An  index  book  for  drawings  will  be  kept  in  the  drawing 
office  by  the  clerk.  This  book  will  be  divided  into  as  many 
divisions  as  there  are  drawers,  with  provision  for  indexing  100 
drawings  in  each  drawer.  The  names  of  the  drawings  will  be 
added  to  the  various  divisions  according  to  their  classification. 
The  system  of  numbering  shall  be  as  follows : 

13.  Each  drawer  shall  be  numbered  consecutively,  and  shall 
contain  drawings  devoted  to  a  certain  class  of  work,  which  shall 
be  indicated  on  the  drawer  labeL  The  drawing  number  shall 
consist  of  two  or  more  digits  with  a  decimal  point  between 
them.  The  whole  number  shall  indicate  the  number  of  the 
drawer,  and  the  figures  after  the  decimal  point  shall  indicate  the 
serial  number  of  the  drawing  in  that  drawer.  For  example  : 
Drawing  No.  5.16  is  the  16th  sheet  in  Drawer  No.  5,  and  Draw- 
ing No.  75.96  is  the  96th  sheet  in  Drawer  No.  75.  Not  more 
than  ninety-nine  drawings  shall  be  put  in  one  drawer,  except  in 
exceptional  cases. 

14.  Sketch  sheets  will  bear  the  number  of  the  letter  and  page 
of  the  letter  book,  preceded  by  the  letter  S,  to  distinguish  them 
from  drawings,  and  will  be  indexed  in  their  own  impression 
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book,  but  not  in  the  drawing  index  book.  They  will  be  referred 
to  on  general  drawing  of  which  they  are  details,  and  will  also 
bear  the  number  of  such  drawing. 

15.  When  making  a  new  drawing  the  draftsman  will  apply  to 
the  clerk  for  a  number,  and  will  be  allotted  the  first  unappropri- 
ated number  in  the  division  to  which  the  drawing  will  belong. 

16.  On  completion  of  every  drawing  or  sketch  sheet  it  must 
be  examined  and  initialed  by  the  engineer  before  being  issued, 
and  the  following  entries  made  in  books  kept  for  the  purpose  : 

(A)  Record  of  blue  prints  and  sketch  sheets  issued  to  shop, 
giving  date,  number,  and  title. 

(B)  Drawing  index. — ^Record  in  daybook  the  number,  title, 
and  sub-title,  draftsman  and  date. 

(C)  Pattern  index. — Record  in  daybook  the  number,  classi- 
fication and  correct  name  of  patterns,  with  remarks  and  date. 

Each  draftsman  will  see  that  these  entries  are  properly 
made. 

Patterns, 

17.  All  patterns  shall  ba  numbered  with  the  number  of  the 
drawing  from  which  they  are  first  made,  followed  by  a  letter  in- 
dicating its  serial  on  that  drawing.  For  example,  if  four  pat- 
terns are  shown  in  detail  on  drawing  No.  36.50,  the  patterns 
shall  be  numbered  36.50A,  36.50B,  36.50C,  36.50D.  When  ex- 
isting  patterns  are  utilized  in  a  new  design  or  machine,  their 
original  number  is  to  be  noted  on  the  drawing  on  which  they 
are  shown  in  their  new  employment. 

18.  Upon  receiving  formal  notice  from  the  pattern  shop  that 
patterns  are  ready  for  inspection,  the  draftsman  connected  with 
the  order  shall  examine  same  and  issue  foundry  order  for  the 
casting.  The  date  of  inspection  and  name  of  inspector  shall  be 
entered  upon  the  pattern  maker's  report  at  the  time  of  making 
such  inspection. 


The  sketch  sheets  referred  to  in  these  rules  are  8x11  inches 
in  size.  They  are  of  stiflf  cardboard,  and  the  heading  is  printed 
in  copying  ink.  The  sketch  is  made  with  an  aniline  copying 
pencil,  the  **  Eagle  No.  2"  in  wood  being  used.  They  are  press- 
copied  in  books  for  the  purpose,  and  several  books  are  used  for 
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different  classifications  of  work.  The  books  are  of  slightly 
heavier  tissue  paper  than  is  commonly  used  for  correspondence, 
and  have  500  leaves  each,  numbered  consecutively  throughout 
the  series,  so  that  the  number  of  a  sketch  sheet  is  never  dupli- 
cated. In  this  system  there  are  six  books  for  copying  sketch 
sheets,  representing  as  many  classes  of  work,  and  these  divis- 
ions will  readily  suggest  themselves  as  required  for  any  par- 
ticular case. 

The  use  of  these  sketch  sheets  is  especially  for  work  which 
doe?  not  require  to  be  often  duplicated,  and  for  giving  quick 
despatch  to  emergency  work.  A  free-hand  sketch  can  be  made, 
copied,  and  issued  in  this  way  in  ten  minutes,  while  the  regular 
proc3SS  of  drawing,  tracing,  blue  printing,  and  waiting  for  the 
latter  to  dry,  or  the  sun  to  shine,  may  consume  hours.  They 
have  the  additional  advantage  of  being  more  convenient  to  handle 
and  file  away  in  the  shop  than  blue  prints,  and  they  save  multi- 
plication of  tracings  and  consequent  drawer  space.  The  copies 
being  in  book  form  cannot  be  lost  and  are  easily  indexed  and 
consulted.  Sketch  sheets  are  convenient  for  rapid  detailing  of 
forging  and  small  parts,  and  such  parts  need,  therefore,  to  be 
merely  indicated  on  the  general  or  erecting  plan,  and  reference 
numbers  given  of  the  sketch  sheets.  The  sketch  sheets  will 
also  all  appear  as  items  in  the  order  list. 

In  addition  to  the  stiff  card  sketch  sheet,  it  is  convenient  to 
have  a  "Drawing  Office  Memorandum"  blank.  This  is  a  copy- 
ing-ink heading  printed  on  a  sheet  of  letter  paper,  and  is  used 
for  order  lists  and  all  sketch  matter  sent  abroad  from  the  draw- 
ing office. 

After  copying,  the  sketch  sheet,  if  for  permanent  use,  is  sized 
with  a  mucilage,  composed  of  gum  tragacanth  and  water,  and 
then  varnished  with  white  shellac  and  alcohol.  The  sizing  is  to 
keep  the  lines  of  the  sketch  from  running  while  varnishing. 

Two  necessary  articles  of  office  furniture  are  the  drawing  table 
and  the  blue-print  frame.  So  many  excellent  forms  of  these 
have  been  devised  that  it  seems  hardly  necessary  to  refer  to 
them  in  this  connection,  but  sometime  hereafter  occasion  will 
be  taken  to  describe  types  which  have  the  merit  of  cheapness 
and  effectiveness. 

It  is  our  practice  not  to  finish  original  drawings,  but  to  trace 
from  them  on  tracing  cloth.  These  tracings  are  used  only  to 
print  from  and  are  filed  away  in  a  fire-proof  vault.     Two  prints 
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are  made  of  each  tracing  as  soon  as  finished,  one  for  the  shop 
(or  more  if  necessary)  and  one  to  file  away  in  the  drawers  of  the 
office.  These  drawers  are  24  inches  x  38  inches  x  2  inches,  and 
are  each  calculated  to  hold  a  maximum  of  100  prints.  In  this 
way  the  tracings  are  preserved  from  risk  of  fire  and  loss  and  from 
the  wear  of  frequent  handling. 

As  a  rule  each  draftsman  makes  his  own  tracings,  and  only 
skilled  draftsmen  are  employed.  The  writer  does  not  advocate 
the  employment  of  cheap  draftsmen  to  trace  shop  drawings  from 
the  originals  of  the  designer.  If  this  is  done  the  designer  must 
finish  his  original  to  entire  completeness  before  turuing  it  over 
to  the  tracer,  thus  consuming  additional  time  and  running  more 
risk  of  errors  and  omissions  than  if  he  traced  it  himself.  A 
skillful  draftsman  will  merely  block  out  his  entire  work  on  the 
original  and  give  his  whole  thought  to  the  perfection  of  his  de- 
sign. In  the  tracing  he  can  re-arrange  his  drawing  if  necessary, 
and  the  time  occupied  in  tracing  is  usually  much  less  than  that 
employed  in  working  out  and  perfecting  the  design,  and  a  drafts- 
man worth  $  120  per  month,  will  usually  trace  twice  as  fast  as  one 
worth  $60,  and  do  it  better. 

The  titles  on  drawings  are  mainly  done  by  rubber  stamps 
giving  the  name  of  the  company,  the  number  of  the  drawing, 
and  having  spaces  for  the  insertion  of  name,  date  and  scale. 

Some  experimenting  was  done  to  find  a  suitable  stamp  ink  for 
tracing  cloth.  Printers'  ink  was  tried,  but  it  rubs  off  and  does 
not  dry  satisfaciorily.  A  special  lithographic  ink  is  used,  which 
is  similar  to  printers'  ink,  but  with  addition  of  a  dryer.  It 
is  applied  to  the  stamp  by  a  composition  roller  in  similar 
manner  to  printers'  ink  and  gives  a  black  impression  which 
blue-prints  well.     The  number  stamp  has  movable  typo. 

As  a  rule  it  pays  to  employ  only  high-class  labor  in  the  draw- 
ing office.  A  draftsman  puts  his  own  impress  on  his  work,  his 
individuality  goes  into  it,  even  if  closely  supervised,  and  it  is 
upon  the  perfection  of  detail  that  the  success  or  failure  of  a  new 
design  mainly  depends ;  it  is  important  that  the  draftsman 
entrusted  with  it  shall  have  the  necessary  skill  and  ability. 

We  have  appliances  for  testing  the  efficiency  of  almost  every 
known  mechanism,  but  who  can  measure  the  efficiency  of  a  drafts- 
man ?  We  appreciate  the  economic  value  of  good  steam  distri- 
bution and  the  like,  but  too  often  is  the  efficiency  of  the  drafts- 
man neglected,  and  thousands  of  dollars  spent  in  the  construction 
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of  work  wliicli  would  have  yielded  mucli  better  results  if  a  little 
more  brains  had  been  used  in  its  design. 

In  conclusion,  the  writer  would  say :  Do  not  have  so  much 
system  that  it  is  difficult  to  work  to  or  burdensome  to  carry  out. 
A  few  simple  rules,  faithfully  adhered  to,  are  better  than  the 
most  elaborate  system  which  is  loosely  or  imperfectly  carried 
out.  The  object  of  a  system  is  to  define  the  duties  of  each  man 
and  to  fix  the  responsibility  of  dereliction  of  duty. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  L.  S.  Randolph, — There  is  one  point  in  which  I  cannot 
altogether  agree  with  Mr.  Robinson,  and  that  is  with  regard  to 
the  size  of  sheets.  I  have  found  smaller  sheets  so  much  more  use- 
ful than  the  large,  especially  for  detail  work,  except  where  the 
parts  detailed  were  very  large. 

I  have  found  a  very  convenient  system  was  to  make  the  largest 
sheet  24  x  36  inches,  and  divide  this  up  by  halving  the  larger 
dimensions;  this  makes  a  series  as  follows:  24  X  36  inches,  18  x 
24  inches,  12  x  18  inches,  9  x  12  inches,  6x9  inches,  4J  x  6 
inches.  This  system  is  in  use  in  several  drawing  oflBces.  The 
objections  to  the  large  sheets  are  principally  the  increased  cost  of 
both  labor  and  material.  They  are  more  inconvenient  to  handle 
ia  the  shops,  and  more  likely  to  be  torn  or  broken,  this  being 
particularly  the  case  when  mounted  and  varnished.  When  the 
drawing  is  not  very  complicated  it  is  really  harder  to  read  a  large 
than  a  small  drawing. 

Mr.  Robinson's  method  of  sketch  sheets  is  the  most  promising  I 
have  ever  seen,  and  should,  if  well  handled,  do  away  with  one  of 
the  frequent  complaints  against  drawing  offices — of  preventing 
rapid  execution  of  work  by  a  cumbersome  system. 

Mr,  Louis  S,  WrighL — This  paper  is  especially  interesting  to 
me,  and,  I  think,  would  be  to  many  others  who  have  been  in  any 
way  connected  with  organizing  or  managing  a  manufacturing 
establishment  with  a  large  drawing  office.  I  Avish  to  say  that,  in 
the  main,  I  agree  with  what  Mr.  Robinson  has  said.  There  are 
some  detailed  arrangements,  however,  with  which  I  cannot  agree, 
probably  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  needs  of  Mr.  Robinson  have 
been  somewhat  different  from  those  with  which  I  have  been 
connected. 

With  reference  to  size  and  shape  of  drawings,  Mr.  Robinson 
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advises  all  shop  drawings  to  be  made  of  one  standard  size,  namely, 
23  X  36  inches.  I  feel  that  there  are  but  few  cases  where  this 
could  be  carried  out,  and  then  it  would  be  only  where  the  product 
of  manufacture  was  some  standard  article,  where  there  would  be 
time  to  re-draw  the  details  of  design  to  gfet  them  within  the  com- 
pass of  a  single-sized  drawing  paper.  To  do  this  in  an  establish- 
ment where  the  work  was  not  duplicated  would  cause  unallowa- 
ble delays,  and  would  prevent  your  using  the  original  drawing 
of  whatever  size  it  might  be  to  send  to  the  shop.  In  every  case, 
I  should  certainly  advise  adhering  to  some  standard  size  for  draw- 
ings, but  not  confining  it  to  one  particular  size  of  sheet. 

With  respect  to  materials  ordered  for  manufacturing  the  prod- 
uct and  designs  of  the  drawing  office,  to  my  mind  it  is  certainly 
wisdom  that  these  orders  originate  in  the  drawing  office,  as  they 
are  more  likely  to  be  accurately  specified  both  in  quajity  and 
quantity.  The  material  can  also  be  ordered  at  an  earlier  date 
than  if  time  is  oriven  for  others  in  the  establishment  to  order  it. 
In  connection  with  this  it  would  seem  to  me  advisable  that  all 
orders  for  material,  of  no  matter  what  character,  pass  through 
the  hands  of  a  man  in  charge  of  stores,  so  that  nothing  is  ordered 
which  is  unnecessary.  This  will  oftentimes  use  up  quantities  of 
material  which  would  otherwise  lie  in  store  for  an  indefinite  time. 

With  respect  to  sketch-books  for  the  individual  draughtsman,  I 
consider  this  a  great  siiving  of  time  and  money,  as  no  calculations 
have  to  bo  made  a  second  time  if  the  sketch-books  are  used 
religiously.  We  use  a  sketch-book  of  a  similar  kind,  G  x  10 
inches,  and  with  about  two  hundred  pages  of  yellow  paper  of  such 
a  finish  as  to  allow  using  pen  and  ink,  the  paper  cross-ruled  in 
quarter-inch  squares,  making  it  convenient  for  either  writing  or 
making  sketches.  These  books,  a's  the  draughtsman  may  leave 
the  employ  of  the  company,  revert  to  the  drawing  office  clerk, 
who  keeps  them  in  charge  for  reference,  and  we  have  lound  it  to 
be  a  most  valuable  svstem. 

With  respect  to  the  relation  of  the  drawing  office  to  the  pattern 

shop,  we  consider  that  our  pattern  shop  Ccannot  be  too  close  to  our 

drawing  office ;  in  fact,  we  will  j^robably  buikl  a  new  pattern  shop 

adjoining  the  drawing  office,  and  bridge  across  from  one  to  the 

other,  so   that  (lrau<2:htsmen   can    have  easv  access  to  the  store 

of  patterns.     This  will  oftentimes  force  them  to  use  patterns  by 

making  a  slight  alteration  in  them,  Avhich  otherwise  would  be 

overlooked,  occasioning  the  expense  of  new  patterns.     We  con- 
62 
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sider  it  essential  that  the  pattern  shop  be  under  the  direction 
of  the  drawing  office,  and  have  our  drawing  office  issue  written 
orders  to  the  pattern  shop  for  eoxjh  pattern  that  is  to  be  made,  the 
pattern  shop  reporting  when  the  pattern  is  completed;  the  pat- 
tern shop  foreman,  together  with  the  draughtsman  who  examines 
the  pattern,  signing  the  written  order  certifying  to  its  correctness. 

With  respect  to  numbering  patterns,  we  have  found  it  most 
desirable  to  number  all  patterns  consecutively,  placing  raised 
letters  on  the  patterns,  so  that  the  letters  showed  clearly  on  the 
casting  at  all  times.  Cases  frequently  come  up  with  castings  far 
from  the  works  where  this  proves  to  be  invaluable. 

Mr.  Ilobinson  strongly  recommends  that  the  draughtsmen  trace 
all  their  own  drawings,  and  that  none  but  high-class  men  be 
employed.  The  writer  does  not  agree  with  him  in  this,  and  has 
found  a  cheaper  plan  to  bo  to  employ  high-priced  leading 
draughtsmen  to  do  the  thinking  and  make  the  design,  employing 
cheaper  men  or  boys  to  trace  these  designs,  holding  certain  lead- 
ing men  responsible  for  the  correctness  of  the  work,  and  doing 
this  in  the  following  manner :  Giving  to  each  of  the  leading  men 
once  a  year  a  hundred  dollars,  provided  no  errors  causing  expense 
have  been  made.  Each  leading  man  so  responsible  signs  the 
drawing  examined  by  himself,  and,  in  the  event  of  errors,  the  cost 
of  correction  is  calculated  at  once  by  the  superintendent  in  charge 
of  the  shops,  and  recorded  on  a  blank  form  especially  for  the  pur- 
pose. One-fifth  of  this  cost  is  deducted  from  the  hundred  dollars 
going  to  the  leading  man,  and  if  at  the  end  of  the  year  he  does 
not  earn  anything  it  is  very  evident  a  good  plan  would  be  to  get 
rid  of  him. 

This  regulation  has  worked  admirably,  and,  we  consider,  has 
saved  us  many  times  the  amoiint  of  money  paid  in  premiums  to 
the  leading  men,  the  monil  effect  of  which  is  good. 

Mr,  Henry  Binsse. — There  is  one  point  in  the  paper  which 
I  think  is  extremely  unpractical.  He  speaks  of  putting  all  dimen- 
sions under  three  feet  in  inches.  So  far  as  my  knowledge  goes, 
the  measuring  tool  of  the  machinist  is  a  two-foot,  not  a  three-foot 
rule.  The  yard  is  not  used  by  machine  builders.  The  practice 
recommended  by  the  paper  would  compel  the  machinist  to  do 
sums  in  addition  and  subtraction,  and  would  lead  to  errors  which 
might  easily  be  avoided  by  making  the  standard  of  measures 
recorded  on  the  drawings  compare  to  the  standard  carried  by  the 
machinist,  which  is  the  24-inch  rule. 
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Mr,  A.  J,  Shaw, — We  have  in  use  in  our  works  a  pattern  num- 
bering system  which  has  been  found  very  convenient  for  our  par- 
ticular business,  the  building  of  cranes  and  hoisting  machinery. 
All  patterns  are  divided  into  classes,  corresponding  to  tlie  usual 
names,  and  the  classes  are  designated  by  numbers.  For  instance, 
all  truck  brackets  go  into  class  1,  all  trolley  sides  into  class  2,  and 
so  on  throughout  the  list.  There  are  in  all  some  forty  classes,  and, 
so  far,  we  have  not  had  occiision  to  make  a  pattern  which  could 
not  readily  be  referred  to  some  one  of  them.  The  patterns  in  each 
class  are  numbered  consecutively  from  one  up. 

Each  pattern  is  designated  by  the  class  and  serial  numbers 
written  together  in  fractional  form,  the  class  number  for  the 
numerator,  and  the  consecutive  number  in  the  class  for  the 
denominator.  For  instance,  the  twentieth  truck  bracket  will  be 
written  as  oVi  ^^^^  spoken  of  as  "  one  over  twenty." 

This  system,  of  course,  does  not  refer  the  pattern  back  to  the 
drawing  on  which  it  is  shown.  That  we  do  not  consider  neces- 
sary, as  it  is  very  easily  found  out  from  the  pattern  list. 

The  particular  advantage  of  this  system  is,  that  on  account  of 
all  similar  patterns  being  grouped  together,  a  draughtsman  by 
going  to  the  pattern  list  can  find  at  once  all  the  patterns  of  that 
particular  kind  which  we  have  on  hand. 

In  the  pattern  loft  we  divide  the  patterns  in  just  the  same  way, 
all  of  each  class  being  kept  together  and,  as  far  as  possible, 
arranged  on  the  shelves  in  numerical  order.  This  makes  it  pos- 
sible for  anv  one  familiar  with  the  svstem  to  ffo  directlv  to  anv 
pattern  wante<l.  If,  for  example,  a  draughtsman  wishes  to  see 
what  bracket  patterns  are  on  hand,  he  can  go  to  the  pattern  loft 
and  find  all  of  the  patterns  of  that  kind,  which  we  have  grouped 
by  themselves,  instead  of  having  to  hunt  through  a  miscellaneous 
lot  of  material,  as  has  been  customary  where  the  patterns  are 
numbered  consecutively  throughout,  or  from  the  machine  on  which 
used,  or  the  drawing  on  whicii  shown. 

We  have  found  that  tiiis  system  results  in  a  great  saving  of 
time,  and  also  prevents  much  needless  duplication  of  patterns, 
which  is  likely  to  ol)tain  under  other  systems,  and  some  four  years' 
use  has  develo|)(Hl  no  disadvantages. 

Mr.  ThoB,  ir.  Capen, — The  pa]>er  so  nearly  agrees  with  my 
own  practice,  that  I  find  little  in  it  to  criticise  and  much  to 
approve.  The  points  of  difference  between  the  author's  prac- 
tice and  my  own  are  these:  I  have  not  found  it  desirable  to 
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have  the  draughtsmen  write  ciders,  but  have  employed  a  special 
clerk,  who  was  sufficiently  acquainted  with  drawings  to  be  able 
to  read  them  with  facility.  After  the  tracings  were  approved 
by  the  chief  of  the  department,  they  were  turned  over  to  this 
clerk,  who  indexed  them,  had  them  blue-printed,  and  then  wrote 
his  orders  on  the  purchasing  agent  for  outside  material,  on  the 
pattern  shop  for  castings,  and  on  the  smith  shop  for  forgings. 
These  orders  ^^\ere  all  copied  in  a  press-book,  and  extra  copies 
also  made  for  the  shop  superintendent,  thus  notifying  him  what 
material  to  look  for  for  the  job.  The  foundry  and  smith  shop 
returned  these  orders  with  the  weights  of  pieces  added,  and  they 
were  kept  on  file  to  assist  in  estimating.  Draughtsmen  were  not 
allowed  to  inspect  patterns,  this  being  made  the  duty  of  the  fore- 
man pattern  maker,  the  writer  believing  it  better  to  leave  this 
duty  to  one  man  than  to  many.  The  writer  differs  from  the 
author  again  in  the  execution  of  the  drawings,  and  has  found  a 
great  saving  in  time  in  omitting  all  shade  lines,  and  has  expe- 
rienced no  difficulty  in  having  the  drawings  readily  understood 
by  the  various  mechanics  who  work  from  them.  Light  dot  and 
dash  black  lines  are  also  preferred  to  red  for  centre  lines. 

On  the  whole  the  writer  regards  the  paper  as  a  valuable  con- 
tribution to  the  literature  of  the  subject,  and  hopes  that  it  will 
bring  out  much  valuable  criticism,  as  there  are  many  drawing- 
rooms  sorely  in  need  of  such  a  system. 

The  President, — As  it  is  so  close  to  the  time  of  adjournment, 
I  shall  adjourn  the  meeting.  But  I  would  like  to  add  one  word, 
and  that  is,  I  think  if  most  drawing-rooms  would  spend  a  few 
hours  or  a  few  minutes  in  making  a  large  blue  print  to  be 
placed  in  the  business  office  with  these  words  on  it :  "  Do  not 
take  any  orders  which  agree  to  deliver  yesterday  things  ordered 
to-day,"  there  would  not  be  so  much  confusion  in  the  drafting 
department. 

Mr,  A,  W.  Robifison,* — The  foregoing  discussion  brings  out 
the  fact  that  differences  in  practice  must  exist  to  meet  different 
needs,  and  it  is  interesting  and  instructive  to  compare  them. 

The  "  special  clerk  "  employed  by  Mr.  Capen  to  read  drawings, 
order  raw  material  from  them,  as  well  as  issue  orders  in  detail  for 
the  shop-work,  and  notify  the  superintendent  of  his  actions,  must 
be  a  man  of  versatility  and  skill,  whom  none  but  the  largest  con- 

♦  Aathor's  Closure,  under  the  Rules. 
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cerns  can  aflford  to  employ.  As  a  rule  this  work  needs  the  most 
careful  oversight. 

Mr.  Binsse's  objection  to  thirty-six  as  the  numerical  limit  for 
inches  is  simply  a  matter  of  practice  or  preference.  Some  shops 
use  sixty  inches  as  a  limit,  and  above  that  the  inches  certainly 
become  cumbersome.  A  man  accustomed  to  measuring  does  not 
need  to  calculate,  and  everybody  knows  that  thirty  inches  is  two 
feet  and  a  half,  and  it  is  a  simple  expression,  and  takes  up 
less  room  on  the  drawing.  Boiler  plates  are  always  listed  in 
inches. 

I  commend  Mr.  Shaw's  plan  of  grouping  similar  patterns  in  the 
pattern  storehouse  by  classes.  They  need  not  necessarily  be 
grouped  by  class  number.  For  instance,  gear  patterns  of  certain 
pitches,  sprocket  wheels  for  certain  chain,  sheaves,  bearings,  and 
the  like,  are  all  stored  in  groups  by  themselves,  as  they  are  liable 
to  be  used  in  any  class  of  machine. 

Mr.  liandolph's  objection  to  size  of  sheet  as  being  too  large  is 
a  matter  of  preference  and  requirement  of  business.  Much  of  our 
work  is  so  large  that  it  cannot  be  shown  on  a  small  sheet,  except 
to  a  microscopic  scale.  The  sketch  sheets  take  the  place  of  the 
small  sheets  described  by  Mr.  Randolph,  so  that  few  largo  sheets 
are  needed,  and  they  are  simply  assembling  or  general  views.  I 
have  found  it  desirable  to  use  the  sketch  sheets  liberallv  in  order 
to  restrict  the  number  of  drawings  required,  and  thus  save  much 
drawer  space  and  general  cost  of  drawing.  The  size  I  recommend 
as  standard  (twenty -three  by  thirt)'-six)  is  a  stock  size  of  9,  supe- 
rior linen  ledger  paper  which  we  buy  by  the  ream  from  paper 
stock  dealers  in  flat  sheets,  "  true  to  gauge,"  at  one-tenth  the  cost 
of  the  various  brands  sold  in  rolls  by  the  draftsmen's  supply 
houses. 

It  will  be  seen  (with  reference  to  Mr.  Wright's  discussion)  that 
although  I  recommend  but  one  standard  size  of  sheets,  and  thus 
have  only  one  size  of  drawer  to  keep  them  in,  I  really  have  three 
sizes  to  issue  to  the  shop,  inasmuch  as  half  standard  sheets  are 
used,  and  the  eight  by  eleven  sketch  sheets.  The  half  sheets  are 
never  cut  in  originals  or  tracings  as  filed,  but  only  as  blue- 
prints. 
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DXCVII.* 

FIRST  STATIONARY  STEAM   ENGINES  IN  AMERICA. 

BT  r.  R.  HUTTON,  NEW  TOBK  CITY. 

(Member  of  the  Society.) 

A  LETTER  was  recently  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Amer- 
ican Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  asking  the  following 
questions : 

"  What,  when,  and  where  was  the  first  steam  engine  in  America 
(not  locomotive  and  not  steamboat  engine)  ?  " 

Beflection  brought  out  the  point  that  this  was  a  question  on 
which  the  Transdctions  of  that  Society  might  well  contain 
information,  and  that,  as  far  as  known,  the  historical  text-books 
were  silent,  or  at  best  indefinite,  upon  a  matter  which  has  at 
least  a  historic  interest,  and  concerning  which  much  information 
might  doubtless  have  been  transmitted  verbally,  and  would  be 
in  the  possession  of  persons  now  living.  It  would  obviously  be 
more  difficult  to  secure  this  information  as  time  went  on. 

The  locomotive  engine  in  this  country  has  been  quite  thor- 
oughly written  up  in  the  memorials  of  the  Stevens  family,  in 
the  papers  of  Mr.  Horatio  Allen,  and  most  fully  of  all  in  the 
exhibits  in  tho  Transportation  Building  of  the  Columbian  Fair 
in  Chicago,  1893. 

The  history  of  navigation  by  water  has  again  been  very  thor- 
oughly reviewed  in  the  lives  of  Robert  Fulton ;  in  pamphlets 
detailing  the  early  Stevens  experiments,  and  in  the  History  of 
the  Growth  of  the  Steam  Engine  by  Prof.  R.  H.  Thurston,  mem- 
ber of  this  Society.  While  there  is  a  regrettable  silence  and 
lack  of  record  as  to  the  development  of  engineering  for  water 
propulsion  during  the  period  of  its  most  active  growth,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  century  up  to  the  period  of  the  War  of  the 
Rebellion,  yet  the  first  beginnings  are  matters  of  pretty  full 
record. 

James  Watt  died  in  1819.     The  period  of  his  greatest  activity 

*  Presented  at  the  Montreal  meeting  (June,  1894)  of  tbe  American  Society  of 
MechaDical  Engineers,  and  forming  part  of  Volnme  XV.  of  the  Transactions, 
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runs  from  1774,  when  the  partnership  with  Boulton  was  begun, 
up  to  the  first  year  of  the  present  century,  when  the  two  partners 
turned  the  business  over  to  their  sons  and  retired  from  active 
business  There  could  not  have  been  any  well-known  con- 
structor of  steam  engines  in  the  neighborhood  of  New  York 
City  in  1807,  when  Fulton  prepared  his  Clermont^  or  he  would 
not  have  sent  to  Bo  ilton  &  Watt,  in  England,  for  his  cylinder. 

In  Pennsylvania,  Oliver  Evans,  in  1800  or  1801,  built  an  engine 
"  six  inches  diameter  of  cylinder  and  eighteen  inches  of  stroke 
of  piston,  which  he  applied  with  perfect  success  to  driving  a 
plaster  milL"  *  Oddly  enough,  he  called  this  engine  the 
"  Columbian  "  engine. 

It  then  occurred  to  the  writer  to  make  individual  inquiry 
among  those  conversant  with  such  matters,  with  most  interesting 
results,  which  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  remainder  of  this  paper 
to  record,  in  the  hope  that  the  contributors  may  be  induced  in 
the  discussion  of  it  to  give  even  fuller  detail,  and  that  by  this 
publication  other  engineers  may  be  induced  to  take  part  in 
filling  up  the  record  and  rendering  it  complete. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Durfee  writes : 

"  In  the  last  year  of  the  eighteenth  century  there  were  but 
three  steam  engines  in  the  United  States.  One  of  these  was 
used  (probably  built  as  well)  by  Oliver  Evans  in  Philadelphia 
for  grinding  plaster ;  another  was  an  imported  engine,  built  by 
Homblower  and  brought  to  America  by  his  son,  and  put  at  work 
for  draining  the  Schuyler  copper  mine  in  New  Jersey.  The  third 
engine  is  said  to  have  had  a  locus  in  New  England,  but  just 
where  I  have  never  been  able  to  discover." 

The  first  engine  referred  to  above  is  the  same  one  mentioned 
by  Prof.  Thurston.  The  second  one  was  for  a  mine  at  Belleville, 
near  Newark,  and  all  that  appears  to  remain  of  the  engine  is  its 
cylinder,  which  was  imported  from  England  in  1753.  The  boiler 
is  said  to  have  l)een  of  copper,  upright,  8  or  10  feet  in  height, 
and  of  equal  diameter.  It  will  be  remembered  that  this  cylinder 
was  an  object  of  interested  inspection  on  the  occasion  of  a 
visit  of  this  Society  to  shops  of  Watts-Campbell  &  Company, 
in  Newark,  N.  J.,  December,  1886.  It  was  not  bored,  but 
was  cast  surprisingly  round,  and  used  as  it  came  from  the 
foundry. 


*  History  of  the  Growth  of  the  Steam  Engine.    R.  H.  Thurston,  1886,  pnge  165. 
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Mr.  Samuel  Webber  writes :  "  I  find  in  looking  up  my  old 
memoranda,  that  the  *  second  steam  engine  in  Providence,  B.  I., 
of  24  H.P.,  was  built  by  Oliver  Evans,  for  the  Providence 
Bleaching,  Dyeing  and  Calendering  Co.,  in  1814.' 

"  The  next  date  I  have  is  a  steam  cotton  mill  at  (Olneyville) 
Providence,  in  1831,  but  whether  this  was  the  old  *  Providence 
Steam  Mill,'  which  was  one  of  the  first,  if  not  quite  the  first 
one,  I  am  not  now  sure.  Tour  correspondent  must  look  to  some 
Bhode  Island  authority  to  settle  this  point.  I  have  also  a  note 
of  a  steam  mill  in  Fall  Biver  in  1831,  but  cannot  say  what  one ; 
their  first  mills  were  all  *  water-power.'  North  of  Boston  the 
first  one  was  the  *  Bartlett  Steam  Mill,'  of  Newburyport,  in  1838, 
followed  by  '  James,'  in  1843,  then  came  the  *  Ocean,'  of  the 
same  place,  in  1846,  and  the  Portsmouth  of  same  date." 

Believing  that  in  a  manufacturing  centre  like  New  England 
the  textile  industry  would  be  among  the  first  to  call  for  the 
steam  engine,  in  pursuanr^e  to  the  letter  of  Col.  Webber,  inquiry 
was  made  at  the  hands  of  Mr.  C.  J.  H.  Woodbury,  and  from  his 
letter  in  reply  the  following  quotation  is  made  : 

"  I  also  wrote  to  the  venerable  Thomas  J.  Hill  of  Providence, 
a  man  nearly  ninety  years  old,  and  still  in  active  business  in  the 
manufacture  of  cotton  machinery ;  and  he  gave  a  reply  which 
confirmed  my  impression,  but  gives  many  other  details.  He 
says  that  the  first  cotton  mill  run  by  steam  that  he  knew  of 
was  the  Steam  Cotton  Mill  of  Providence,  B.  I.,  built  by  Samuel 
Slater,  Wilkinson,  Howe  &  Tompkins  of  Pawtucket,  and  Ben- 
jamin and  Charles  Dyer  of  Providence,  during  the  years  1828 
and  1829,  and  was  started  under  the  supervision  of  David 
Whitman  with  4,300  spindles.  They  made  at  first  sheeting  with 
number  38  warp  and  number  45  filling,  the  warp  being  sea 
island  cotton  costing  sixty-eight  cents  a  pound,  and  the  filling 
upland  cotton  costing  nineteen  cents  a  pound.  The  mill 
changed  ownership  on  account  of  dull  times  in  1829,  and 
Samuel  Slater  took  it  with  Trott  &  Bumstead  &  Fessenden 
of  Boston,  as  partners.  This  mill  was  not  successful  at  first, 
and  changed  superintendents  quite  a  number  of  times  and 
made  but  little  money  until  1838." 

Mr.  Chas.  W.  Copeland,  in  reply  to  an  inquiry,  writes  a  letter 
full  of  most  interesting  details,  from  which  the  following  quo- 
tations are  taken : 

"  My  father  built  the  first  engine  for  power  purposes  in,  I 
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think  about  1826  or  182^.  My  father  [Daniel  Copeland]  had 
the  largest  machine  shop  in  Connecticut,  and  the  only  one  in 
that  State  which  built  steam  engines  and  boilers ;  there  was  a 
shop  in  Boston  by  a  man,  I  think  named  Ashcraft,  who  built 
small  engines ;  I  remember  that  he  had  an  application  to  build 
a  20-H.  P.  engine,  and  he  declined  because  it  was  too  large  for 
him,  but  he  would  build  for  him  two  engines  of  10-H.  P.  each, 
to  work  together. 

*'When  my  father  took  his  first  engine  to  build,  it  was  for 
a  blowing  engine  for  a  foundry  in  Hartford,  and  my  father  went 
to  New  York  to  get  men  to  go  to  Hartford  to  work  on  it  as 
there  were  no  men  in  Hartford  who  had  any  experience  in  that 
class  of  work.  I  worked  on  the  engine  when  building,  also 
when  being  erected;  I  do  not  know  what  afterward  became 
of  it. 

"  About  the  time  of  which  I  am  writing,  a  Mr.  James  (the 
same  who  put  the  first  locomotive  on  the  Harlem  Bailroad) 
built  a  small  engine  for  a  coffee  and  spice  factory  ;  it  had  two 
cylinders,  in  fact  a  compound  engine,  only  the  cylinders  had 
both  the  same  bore  and  one  cylinder  exhausted  into  the  other ; 
Mr.  James  claimed  that  this  tended  to  economy  of  fuel — I 
differed  from  him,  and  I  remember  we  had  quite  an  argu- 
ment." 

As  the  history  comes  up  to  more  modern  days,  the  uncer- 
tainty of  course  diminishes,  and  history  becomes  more  full 
and  complete.  Mr.  Washington  Jones,  of  Philadelphia,  con- 
sulting authorities  under  his  hand,  gives  the  following  refer- 
ences : 

From  an  abstract  of  a  lecture  delivered  at  the  Franklin  Insti- 
tute, Nov.  20,  1885,  on  "  Oliver  Evans  and  his  inventions,"  by 
Coleman  Sellers,  Jr.  "  In  1803,  Mr.  B.  H.  Latrobe,  in  his  report 
to  the  American  Philosophic  Society,  describes  five  or  six 
engines  then  at  work  in  the  United  States,  and  among  others 
mentioned  a  small  engine  erected  by  Mr.  Oliver  Evans.  This 
was  doubtless  his  first  engine,  that  which  he  started  the  year 
previous  to  Mr.  Latrohe's  report." 

Mr.  Jones,  also  quoting  from  a  historical  sketch  of  Oliver 
Evans,  by  Rev.  Geo.  A.  Latimer,  adds  that  "  the  cost  of  the 
Evans'  engine  of  1801  was  $2,000,  and  that  during  the  next  year 
he  became  the  first  regular  steam-engine  builder  in  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  at  the  Mars  works,  corner  Ninth  and  Vine  streets." 
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Another  Gvaus'  engine  vras  sent  to  New  Orleans  for  a  steamer,  I 
bnt  "financial  difBculties  and  low  water  combined  to  prevent  1 
tlie  completion  of  the  ataamer,  and  the  engine  was  set  at  1 
work  driving  a  sawmill,  where,  until  the  mill  was  destroyed  by  I 
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fire,  it  sawed  lumber  at  the  rate  of  250  feet  of  boards  per 
hour."  * 

Mr.  Jones  also  quotes  from  a  history  of  Philadelphia  by 
Scharf  and  Westcott,  vol.  i.,  page  517:  ''Manufactures  are 
growing  rapidly ;  of  calico  printing  establishments  near  Phila- 
delphia there  were  Howson's  at  Kensington,  Stewart's  at  Ger- 
mantown,  and  Thornbum's  at  Darby.  The  three  turning  out 
200,000  yards  in  1803."  Mr.  Jones  adds,  "  Two  at  least  of  the 
above-named  must  have  been  driven  by  steam-engines." 

Other  Evans'  designs  in  Philadelphia  were  the  "  Grasshopper  " 
engine  at  the  Burtis  cotton-spinning  mill  in  Philadelphia,  whose 
design  stamps  it  as  being  either  of  Oliver  Evans'  make  or  of 
Bush  &  Muhlenburg,  his  sons-in-law,  partners  and  successors. 
The  mill  building  was  closed  and  the  engine  dismantled  about 
1866. 

Mr.  Jones  also  met  a  non- condensing  engine  in  the  distillery 
of  Alexander  Young's  Sons  in  Philadelphia,  which  was  built  by 
Hyde  &  Flint,  of  that  city,  and  had  been  in  constant  use  for 
sixty  years.  It  is  of  the  overhead  beam  type,  steam  cylinder,  12 
by  36,  with  a  long  slide  valve. 

The  general  appearance  of  these  Evans'  engines  is  made 
apparent  from  the  cut  herewith  (Fig.  295)  reproduced  with  its 
permission  from  the  "  Iron  Age,"  Jan.  25,  1891.  It  was  built  by 
the  I.  P.  Morris  Company,  of  Philadelphia,  in  1845,  the  date  upon 
the  beam  being  that  of  the  Evans'  patent.  It  remained  in  con- 
stant service  in  the  smith  shop  of  the  above  company  until 
1893,  when  it  was  presented  to  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
The  only  repair  necessary  was  the  re-boring  of  the  cylinder 
from  its  original  8.^  to  10  inches,  and  the  patch  put  on  the 
upright  of  the  parallel  motion,  which  was  done  by  Mr.  Jones 
himself.     The  stroke  is  18  inches. 

A  similar  inquiry  also  brought  from  Professor  Sweet  the  sug- 
gestion that  at  the  Brush  Electric  Light  and  Power  Company  of 
Savannah,  information  could  be  had  concerning  one  of  the  very 
old  Boulton  &  Watt  engines  which  was  still  running  in  that 
city.  Fig.  296  is  reproduced  from  a  blue  print  furnished  by 
Mr.  T.  P.  Keck,  of  that  company,  showing  the  engine  as  restored 
by  Messrs.  John  Eourke  &  Son,  of  Savannah. 

The  legend  on  the  plate  gives  full  detail. 

These  records  are  made  public  to  the  members  of  the  Society, 

*  Tliurston,  page  158. 
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and  have  been  compiled  both  for  the  sake  of  what  they  them- 
selves contain,  and  more  especially  to  elicit  either  from  members 
themselves  or  from  those  whose  interest  they  can  secure,  facts 
which  shall  supplement,  confirm,  or  controvert  those  which  this 
note  has  aimed  to  record. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr,  W.  F.  Durfee, — I  am  in  receipt  of  your  very  interesting 
paper  on  "The  First  Stationary  Steam  Engines  in  America." 
Possibly  the  mill  in  Fall  River  which  Mr.  Webber  stajes  was 
driven  in  1831  by  steam  was  the  American  Print  Works.  I  am 
sure  these  had  a  steam  engine  before  1840. 

In  a  paper  by  the  late  Fred.  Grajff,  entitled  **  The  History  of 
the  Steam  Engine  in  America,"  published  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Franklin  Institute  for  October,  1876,  from  which  I  quoted 
largely  in  the  discussion  of  Allan  Sterling's  paper  on  water-tube 
boilers  (see  Transactions  American  Society  of  Mechanical  hnyineers^ 
etc.,  vol.  vL,  pp.  o88,  589),  there  is  an  account  of  the  engine 
erected  at  Centre  Square,  Philadelphia  (where  the  new  Public 
Buildings  are  now),  for  supplying  the  city  with  water.  This 
engine  was  put  in  operation  in  180 1 ,  and  was  abandoned  in  1815. 
The  cylinder  of  this  engine  was  bored  in  Paterson,  N.  J.  (I 
think),  and  several  weeks  were  required  for  the  work.  I  will  sug- 
gest that  you  print  an  illustration  of  this  engine,  which  was  one 
of  the  earliest  built  in  America.  I  have  a  strong  suspicion  that 
the  restoration  by  Messrs.  John  Bourke  &  Son  of  the  Boulton 
&  Watt  engine  at  Savannah  was  something  more  than  restoration. 
Farey,  On  Vie  Steam  Engine  (1827),  does  not  give  any  represen- 
tation of  any  such  valve  gear  or  aiTangements  of  "  side  pipes  " 
and  "steam  chests"  or  "condenser"  as  is  shown  in  the  plate. 
The  eccentric  rod  is  also  suspiciously  modern.  The  "beam," 
"connecting  rod,"  "parallel  motion,"  "cylinder,"  "air"  and 
"  feed  "  pumps  are  very  likely  Watt's,  but  the  "  valve  gear," 
"  steam  chests,"  "  side  pipes,"  "eccentric  rod,"  and  "condenser" 
(that  is,  its  position  under  ths  cylinder)  are  too  exact  a  repro- 
duction of  those  used  on  the  Sound  and  the  Hudson  to  have 
been  made  by  Watt  in  1815.  Stuart,  in  his  Ane  dotes  of  the 
Steam  Engine  (1829),  does  not  show  any  such  perfection  in 
valve  gear.  In  an  article  communicated  to  the  Scientific  Ameri- 
can (March  17,  1894)  I  give  some  account  of  **  Avery's  rotary 
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engine,"  of  which  a  oonsidersble  Dumber  were  made  and  Bold 
by  Measra.  Lyndes  4  Soa,  of  Syracuse,  N.  T.,  in  1832-35- 
The  engine  described  was  used  to  drive  the  presses  of  the 
RaUroad  Jouinal,  and  its  editor,  Mr.  Minor,  speaks  in  high  terms 
of  its  "  compactness,  the  ease  with  which  it  is  managed  by  any 
person  who  can  tend  a  fire,  the  trifling  coat  of  fuel,  as  well  as 
the  small  outlay  for  the  engine;"  and  goes  on  to  say  that  "its 
most  important  advantage  will  be  found  in  its  perfectly  uniform 
motion."  This  engine  ran  at  a  velocity  of  5,000  revolutions  per 
minute.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  early  engine  whose 
locus  I  conld  not  fix  when  I  wrote  you,  was  actually  used  in 
New  York  City  for  driving  a  saw-milL  Perhaps  some  of  the 
old  ahip-builders  could  tell  you  something  about  it.  Trusting 
that  the  foregoing  may  be  of  service  in  the  revision  of  your  very 
interesting  paper,  I  remain. 

Tours  truly,  W.  F.  DcRFEE. 

P.8. — The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  commenced  building 
stationary  engines  quite  early.  I  think  there  is  one  still  in 
operation  in  New  Bedford  which  was  built  by  them  in  1836. 

jl/r,  Henry  Bitisse. — On  reading  your  short  paper  on  the  "First 
Steam  Engine,"  I  applied  to  Mr.  Charles  Bradley,  of  Newark,  the 


¥iQ.  297. 
great-gtandBon  of  Josiah  Hornblower,  for  more  detailed  infor- 
mation. With  great  courtesy  he  gave  me  two  pamphlets  on  the 
subject,  one  entitled  Joiiah  Ilomhlower  'tii'l  Ihi:  FirsC  Steiim  Eiitjiue 
in  America,  by  William  Nelson,  secretary  of  the  New  Jersey  His- 
torical Society;  the  othnr  a  pamphlet  written  by  a  member  of 
the  Hornblower  family,  dcBcribing  the  various  steam  engine 
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improyements  made  by  them.  He  also  gave  an  impression  of 
the  Hornblower  family  seal,  showing  the  power-house  of  the 
original  engine.  No  other  drawing  or  picture  of  the  engine 
exists.  I  enclose  a  copy  of  a  letter  by  Justice  Bradley,  who 
made  a  careful  examination  of  the  subject,  which  was  also  lent 
to  me  by  Mr.  Bradley.  I  shall  present  the  pamphlets  to  our 
library,  and  recommend  them  to  those  interested  in  engineering 
history. 

There  are  a  few  facts  in  Mr.  Nelson's  paper  which  I  shall  add 
to  Mr.  Justice  Bradley's  letter. 

The  engine  was  ordered  in  1748  or  1749,  and  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin refers  to  it  in  a  letter  of  February,  1750,  saying  that  the  cost 
of  the  engine  was  <£1,000  sterling.  This  was  evidently  the 
price  of  the  machinery  in  England,  for,  later  on,  a  gentleman 
who  visited  the  engine  at  work  records  that  it  had  cost,  set 
up,  about  <£3,000  sterling.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  note  will 
not  cast  a  feeling  of  gloom  over  the  engine-builders  present  at 
the  meeting.  It  is  quite  clear  that  they  were  all  born  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years  too  late,  and  that  the  earliest  were 
also  the  golden  years  of  the  steam  engine. 

A  little  over  four  years  later  the  engine  was  shipped  from 
London,  arriving,  after  a  three  months'  voyage,  in  September  of 
1753.  It  might  be  suspected  from  this  delay  that  the  intention 
was  to  make  Colonel  Schuyler  believe  that  he  was  about  to 
receive  very  full  value  for  his  money  ;  but,  although  there  may 
be  something  in  this,  it  is  more  likely  that  it  was  found  very  diflS- 
cult  to  secure  permission  to  ship  the  machine,  as  England,  with 
all  a  mother's  tender  solicitude,  expressly  forbade  any  of  her 
colonies  from  playing  with  machinery  of  any  kind  whatever. 
No  machinery  was  allowed  to  be  exported.  The  exception  in  this 
case  was  probably  due  to  Colonel  Schuyler's  high  position.  A 
year  and  a  half  was  spent  in  erecting  the  machine,  pump,  power- 
house, and  whatever  was  required  to  start  the  engine.  The 
duty  of  the  engine  was  about  eight  hogsheads  of  water  per 
minute. 

Josiah  Hornblower,  the  first  steam  or  mechanical  engineer  in 
America,  became  a  very  prominent  man,  going  to  the  New 
Jersey  legislature,  afterwards  to  Congress,  and  filling  many 
highly  respected  positions.  He  was  the  father  of  Chief-Justice 
Hornblower,  and  his  descendants  have  made  their  mark  in 
many  lines   of  life. 
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There  was  another  steam  engine  erected  in  New  York  City 
in  1774,  for  a  water-works,  by  Christopher  CoUis,  which  you 
can  add  to  your  engine  list. 

[Mr.  Justicb  Bradley's  Letteb.] 

Washington,  Sept€ml)er  29,  1875. 
David  M.  Meeker,  Esq. 

Dear  /Sir— The  steam-engine,  of  which  you  possess  a  relic, 
was,  as  you  suppose,  the  first  ever  erected  on  this  continent. 
It  wa3  imported  from  England  in  the  year  1753,  by  Col. 
John  Schuyler,  for  the  purpose  of  pumping  water  from  his 
copper  mine,  opposite  Belleville,  near  Newark,  N.  J.  The  mine 
was  rich  in  ore,  but  had  been  worked  as  deep  as  hand  and  horse 
power  could  clear  it  of  water.  Colonel  Schuyler  having  heard  of 
the  success  with  which  steam-engines  (then  called  fire-engines) 
were  used  in  the  mines  of  Cornwall,  determined  to  have  one  in 
his  mine.  He  accordingly  requested  his  London  correspondent 
to  procure  an  engine,  and  to  send  out  with  it  an  engineer 
capable  of  putting  it  up  and  operating  it.  This  was  done  in  the 
year  named,  and  Josiah  Hornblower,  a  young  man  then  in  his 
twenty-fifth  year,  was  sent  out  to  superintend  it.  The  voyage 
was  a  long  and  perilous  one,  and  Mr.  Hornblower  expected  to 
return  as  soon  as  the  engine  was  in  successful  operation.  But 
the  proprietor  induced  him  to  remain,  and  in  the  course  of  a 
couple  of  years  he  married  Miss  Kingsland,  whose  father 
owned  a  large  plantation  adjoining  that  of  Colonel  Schuyler. 

The  late  Chief  Justice  Hornblower  was  the  youngest  of  a 
large  family  of  children  which  resulted  from  this  marriage. 
Mr.  Homblower's  father,  whose  name  was  Joseph,  had  been 
engaged  in  the  business  of  constructing  engines  in  Cornwall 
from  their  first  introduction  in  the  mines  there,  about  1840,  and 
had  been  an  engineer  and  engine-builder  from  the  first  use  of 
steam-engines  in  the  arts — about  1720. 

The  engines  constructed  by  him  and  his  son  were  the  kind 
known  as  Newcoraen  engines,  or  Cornish  engines.  That  brought 
to  America  by  Josiah  was  of  this  description.  Watt  had  not 
then  invented  his  separate  condenser,  nor  the  use  of  high 
pressure ;  but  it  is  generally  conceded  that,  for  pumping  pur- 
poses, the  Cornish  engine  has  still  no  superior.  After  1760  the 
Schuyler  mine  was  worked  for  several  years  by  Mr.  Horn- 
blower himself.     The  approach  of  the  war  in  1775  caused  the 
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operatioDS  to  cease.  Work  was  resumed,  however,  in  1792,  and 
was  carried  on  for  several  years  by  successful  parties.  It 
finally  ceased  altogether  early  in  the  century,  and  the  old 
engine  was  broken  up  and  the  materials  disposed  of.  The 
boiler,  a  large  copper  cylinder,  standing  upright,  8  or  10  feet 
high,  and  as  much  in  diameter,  with  a  flat  bottom  and  a  dome- 
shaped  top,  was  carried  to  Pliiladelphia.  The  relic  in  your 
possession  was  a  portion  of  the  cylinder,  and  was  purchased  by 
some  person  in  Newark.  In  1864  I  met  an  old  man  named 
John  Van  Emberg,  then  one  hundred  years  old,  who  had 
worked  on  the  engine  when  in  operation,  in  1792.  He  described 
it  very  minutely,  and,  I  do  not  doubt,  accurately.  It  is  from 
his  description  that  I  happened  to  know  the  kind  of  engine  it 
was,  although,  from  the  date  of  its  construction  and  the  use  to 
which  it  was  put,  there  could  have  been  but  little  doubt  on  the 
subject. 

What  changes  have  been  wrought  in  one  hundred  and 
twenty-two  years !  What  mighty  power  has  been  created  on 
this  continent  in  that  time  by  the  multiplication  and  improve- 
ment of  the  steam-engines !  We  may  well  look  upon  this  relic 
with  a  sort  of  superstitious  veneration,  looking  forward  as  well 
as  backward,  and  wonder  what  another  century  will  bring  forth. 

Respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Joseph  P.  Bradley. 

Mr.  0.  C.  Wodson. — In  the  discussion  of  the  first  stationary 
steam-engine  in  America,  the  early  history  of  municipal  water- 
works occupies  a  prominent  part.  The  New  York  Times,  in  an 
issue  in  September,  1874,  printed  the  following,  which  is  quoted 
without  assuming  any  authority  of  the  exactness  of  its  state- 
ments : 

"  The  first  water-works  in  the  United  States  appear  to  have 
been  planned  and  constructed  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Christensen,  at 
Bethlehem,  Pa.,  more  than  a  century  ago,  namely,  in  1762,  The 
machinery  consisted  of  three  single-acting  force  pumps,  four- 
inch  calibre  and  eighteen-inch  stroke,  worked  by  a  triple 
crank,  and  geared  to  the  shaft  of  an  undershot  water-wheel 
eighteen  feet  in  diameter  and  two  feet  clear  in  the  buckets. 
The  total  head  of  water  was  two  feet  On  the  water-wheel 
shaft  was  a  wallower  of  thirty-three  rounds,  gearing  into  a 
spur-wheel  of  fifty-two  cogs,  attached  to  the  crank.     The  three 
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pUtoQ-rods  were  attached  each  to  a  frame,  or  cross-head,  work- 
ing in  grooves,  to  give  them  a  parallel  motion  with  the  pump. 
The  cross-head  was  of  wood,  as  well  as  the  parts  containing 
the  grooves  as  guides.  The  water  was  raised  by  this  machinery 
to  the  height  of  70  feet,  and  subsequently  to  114.  The  first  ris- 
ing main  was  made  of  gum  wood,  as  far  as  it  was  subject  to 
great  pressure,  and  the  rest  was  of  pitch  pine.  In  1786  leaden 
pipes  were  substituted ;  in  1813  they  were  changed  for  iron. 
These  works  were  in  operation  as  late  as  1832." 

In  the  sixth  volume  of  the  Transacitmis  of  this  Society,  in 
the  discussion  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Durfee  on  "  Shell  and  Water  Tube 
Boilers,"  he  makes  very  full  and  interesting  reference  to  the  old 
boilers  of  the  Centre  Square  "Water  Works  of  Philadelphia.  It 
is  interesting  to  reproduce  here  the  three  illustrations  given  by 
Mr.  Durfee,  on  pages  588  and  589  of  that  volume,  in  order  that, 
in  connection  therewith,  there  may  be  presented  some  additional 
facts  not  included  in  Mr.  Durfee's  discussion.  These  are  taken 
from  a  tracing  copied  from  an  original,  which  had  the  signature 
of  Mr.  Frederick  Graff. 

"TfiACINO    OF    STEAU    BOILER    IN    USE    AT     CENTRE    SQITAftE     WATER 
WORKb,  PHILADELPHIA,  FROM  JULY,   1801,  DNTIL  AUGDBT,  1812. 
"  The  boiler  was  a  wooden  box,  nine  feet  square  and  fourteen 
feet  long,  made  of  five-inch  white  pine  plank,  securely  bolted 


throngh,  and  braced  with  oak  scantling  on  the  outside  (not 
shown  in  the  drawing}. 
The  first  one  made  had  a  fire-box  of  wrought  iron,  with  ver- 
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tioal  flae  of  caBt  iron.  An  almost  similar  boiler  was  afterward 
put  in  by  Frederick  GraflF  at  Pairmount  Water  Works,  except 
that  a  cast-iron  case  was  sabstitated  for  the  wooden  one,  and 
the  fine  and  fire-box  were  of  wrought  iron.    This  latter  boiler 


was  in  use  from  about  September,  1812,  to  April,  1822.     The 
Centre    Square    engine   supplied    from    the    aboTe-mentioned 


wooden  boiler  was  36  inches  diameter  and  72  inches  stroke.  It 
pumped,  by  experiment,  9fi2,520  ale  gallons  of  water  in  24 
hours,  with  55  bushels  of  bituminous  coal,  and  raised  the  water 
about  50  feet  high. 

"Fbedekiok  Graff, 

"  Civil  ikgineer." 
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Mr.  Thos.  J.  Borden, — Confirming  Mr.  Durfee's  memoranda,  the 
American  Print  Works  was  built  in  1834,  and  was  oiKjrated  by 
steam  power  chiefly^.  Wliile  the  Metacomet  Mills  were  driven 
partly  by  steam,  they  were  built  in  1845,  and  so  hardly  belong  to 
the  very  earliest  period. 

The  Fall  River  Iron  Works  Co.  built  a  large  plant  of  rolling 
and  nail  mills  in  1840-41,  all  operated  by  steiim  jK)wer,  except  a 
trip-hammer  and  a  pair  of  shears  which  were  driven  by  a  water 
wheel.  Their  old  works  built  in  1821  were  operated  partly  by 
water  power,  but  I  am  under  the  impression  that  they  had  some 
steam  power  nearly  or  quite  back  to  their  commencement. 

Andrew  Ilobeson  &  Sons  began  calico  printing  here  about  1826, 
and  probably  used  some  steam  power,  but  I  do  not  know  posi- 
tively about  that. 

Mr,  W.  B.  Le  Van. — In  regard  to  the  first  steam  engine  in 
America  I  would  state  that  a  condensing  engine  was  built  in  this 
city  by  Thomas  HoUoway  in  1819  for  Francis  Perot,  and  did 
good  work  for  fifty-three  years,  and  w^as  then  in  perfect  working 
order,  but  was  only  replaced  as  the  Malting  Company  of  the 
above-named  party  required  additional  power.  It  is  now  an 
object  of  curiosity  in  the  courtyard  of  the  malt-house.  This 
engine  was  drawn  through  the  streets  of  Philadelphia  in  the  Con- 
stitutional parade  held  in  1887,  when  a  great  deal  of  interest  was 
manifested  in  it. 

Mr.  F.  R.  llutton.^ — I  am  much  obligetl  to  the  gentlemen  who 
have  taken  the  trouble  to  supplement  and  confirm  the  record  I 
had  sought  to  establish.  I  hope  the  closure  of  this  discussion  will 
not  mark  the  dropping  of  the  subject  by  the  engineere  of  America, 
where  we  have  been  so  busv  making  history  for  enffineerinir  that 
there  have  been  few  to  write  it.  With  the  death  of  an  older 
generation  will  be  lost  much  of  oral  tnidition  in  these  matters, 
and  the  loss  will  nevcir  be  able  to  be  made  good. 

In  furtherance  of  Mr.  Durfee's  inquiry  about  the  restoration  of 
the  Savannah  engine,  Messrs.  John  Rourke  &  Son  reply  to  my 
letter  as  follows: 

Dear  Sir:  —  Your  favor  of  Mav  2r)th  to  hand,  and  contents 
noted.  In  re[)ly  will  say  that  the  side  pipes,  valve  gear,  eccentric 
rod,  and  steam  chests,  also  th(^  location  of  the  condenser  below  the 
cylimU^r  and  supporting  the  same,  are  all  as  when  the  engine  was 
erected   in  is  15.     The  only  change  has  been  a  new  piston  and 

♦Author's  Closure,  under  the  Rules. 
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governor  in  place  of  the  one  shown  on  the  blue  print.  The  steam 
pressure  has  also  been  raised  from  18  to  60  lbs.  We  have  had  the 
only  drawing  that  was  ever  made  struck  off  [traced?],  and  you 
have  one  of  the  blue  prints.     We  remain 

Yours  respectfully, 

John  Rourke  &  Son. 

I  have  also  received  from  Mr.  Thomas  H.  Walton,  engineer  for 
the  Savannah  Steam  Bice  Mill  Co.,  in  which  the  old  engine  is 
located,  a  letter  under  date  of  June  25,  from  which  I  make  the 
following  extract,  as  tending  to  render  even  more  complete  the 
detail  of  the  record  concerning  this  monument.  I  quote  as 
follows : 

''  Mr.  Bourke  made  no  alterations  in  this  engine.  He  fitted 
new  brasses  to  the  principal  bearings  and  renewed  those  of  the 
links  and  radius  rods  of  the  parallel  motion.  The  steam  nozzles 
and  main  valve  chests  are  like  those  of  an  engine  used  to  hoist 
coal,  working  at  Washington  Colliery,  Durham,  England,  with  the 
exception  of  a  slip  joint  which  is  lacking  in  this  engine  in  this 
mill. 

"The  condenser  under  the  cylinder  is  the  original  one.  On 
account  of  the  unequal  expansion  of  the  steam  nozzles  when 
steam  is  first  turned  on,  with  the  engine  valves  closed,  the  lower 
joint  between  valve  chamber  and  steam  way  on  cylinder  has  been 
broken.  But  if  care  is  taken  to  heat  up  cylinder  as  quickly  as 
possible  after  the  steam  is  newly  formed,  this  strain,  caused  by 
unequal  expansion,  is  avoided.  This  proves  that  this  engine  was 
built  before  the  use  of  the  expansion  joint  was  applied  to  this 
part  of  the  steam-engine. 

"The  eccentric  rod  and  the  cam  rocking  shaft,  as  now  used, 
are  the  original  ones;  and  this  goes  to  show  that  this  system  of 
operating  valves  was  known  when  this  engine  was  built.  This 
feature  struck  me  forcibly,  for  I  always  thought  that  this  valve 
gear  was  first  used  on  American  steamboats.  It  may  be  important 
for  investigators  to  know  this  much. 

"  The  only  important  change  made  in  this  engine  is  the  substi- 
tution of  a  Judson  governor  for  the  old-fashioned  one,  which 
is  shown  io  the  drawing  marked  Fig.  296. 

"  It  is  possible  that  some  genius  has  been  tampering  with  the 
main  radius  rods,  because  they  are  now  set  to  bring  the  links  at 
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one-half  stroke  in  the  center  hne  of  the  cyhnder  coutinued,  instead 
of  their  being  in  hne  at  three-quarter  stroke,  as  they  should  be,  so 
that  the  upper  ends  of  the  links  are  as  much  on  the  inside  of  said 
center  line  on  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  stroke,  as  they  are  on  the 
outside  of  it  when  the  beam  stands  Iiorizontally,  therefore  the 
path  of  the  cross-head  deviates  from  center  line. 

''  I  cannot  think  that  this  mistake  was  made  when  the  engine 
was  first  erected,  nor  can  I  accuse  Mr.  Rourke's  men  of  the  blun- 
der ;  perhaps  it  is  of  older  date  than  were  the  repairs  he  made  a 
few  years  ago.  No  one  knew  better  how  to  set  up  parallel 
motion  than  its  projector. 

"  I  am,  my  dear  professor,  very  truly  yours, 

"Thos.  H.  Walton, 

"  Minijuj  Ei^gineer, 

"  P.  S. — I  forgot  to  state  that  several  years  ago  the  old  hemp- 
packing  piston  of  this  engine  was  changed  and  made  to  pack  with 
rings  and  springs.  The  old  follower  is  on  hand.  At  the  same 
time,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  cylinder  was  turned  by  boring. 
The  old  force  pump  wore  out  and  was  replaced  by  another  of 
the  same  pattern.  T.  H.  W." 

In  further  confirmation  of  the  purity  of  the  design,  it  may  be 
added  that  the  historic  Watt  engines  of  this  period,  or  before, 
preserved  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  in  London,  England, 
are  also  of  this  same  general  arrangement,  even  where  the  sun- 
and-planet  motion  is  shown  in  place  of  the  crank,  and  thus  mark 
the  engine  as  belonging  to  the  period  when  there  was  a  patent 
upon  the  crank. 
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RUSTLESS  COATINGS  FOR  IRON  AND  STEEL. 

TINNING    AND    ENAMELING    METALS,    LACQUERING,    AND    OTHER 

PRESERVATIVE  METHODS. 

BY  M.  P.  WOOD,   NEW  YORK  CITY. 

(Member  of  the  Society.) 

The  protection  of  iron  and  steel  used  in  engineering,  structural 
and  art  work,  from  the  corrosive  action  of  the  atmosphere,  as 
well  as  from  air  charged  with  the  fumes  of  many  industrial  and 
chemical  pursuits,  and  the  fact  that  the  usual  coating  with  paint 
proves  so  ineffectual  to  guard  from  rapid  decay,  even  when  peri- 
odically renewed,  has  long  attracted  the  attention  of  inventors 
and  experimenters,  as  well  as  the  best  efforts  of  many  chemists 
and  scientists. 

The  latter,  with  all  the  resources  of  well-equipped  laboratories, 
have  not  been  much,  if  any,  in  advance  of  the  less  favored 
experimenter  who  developes  his  ideas  by  main  strength  and 
awkwardness,  though,  the  fact  or  process  once  brought  to  lighi;, 
the  work  of  the  savant  is  acceptable  in  proving  the  rationale  of 
the  same. 

Frederic  S.  Barff,  of  Kilburn,  county  of  Middlesex,  England, 
and  George  and  A.  S.  Bower  (father  and  son),  of  St.  Neets, 
county  of  Huntington,  England,  were  the  first  to  practically 
coat  wrought  iron,  steel,  and  cast  iron  with  a  magnetic  oxide, 
forming  at  the  cost  of  the  metal  itself  the  protective  layer,  which 
is  usually  formed  from  ipaint.  This  is  the  process  known  as 
the  Bower-Barff,  that  was  developed  in  England  about  the  year 
1875.t 

♦Presented  at  the  Montreal  meeting  (June,  1894)  of  the  American  Society  of 
Mechanical  Engineers,  and  forming  part  of  Vol.  XV.  of  the  Transactions. 

fSee  the  United  States  patents— To  Frederic  S.  Barff,  No.  182,148,  September 
12,  1876,  Protecting  iron  surfaces.  Described  in  the  Official  Gazette,  Vol.  X., 
page  443.  To  George  and  A.  S.  Bower,  No.  234,524,  November  16,  1880,  Coaling 
iron  with  oxide.     Described  in  the  Official  Gazette,  Vol.  XVIII.,  page  1147.     No. 

270.004,  January  2,  1883,  Depositing  metals  upon  the  surface  of  iron  and  steel 
coated  with  magnetic  oxide.     See  Official  Gazette,  Vol.  XXill.,  page  440.     No. 

270.005,  same  parties,  same  date,  for  a  furnace  used   in  connection  with  the 
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The  process,  in  brief,  consists  of  placing  the  articles  to  be 
coated  in  a  muffle,  lieated  to  approximately  1,000°  Fahr.,  and 
when  they  have  attained  this  hent,  either  by  extraneous  firing  of 
the  muffle,  or  by  passing  producer  gas  or  the  products  of  combus- 
tion through  the  muffle  and  amidst  the  articles  contained,  or  by 
both  methods  named,  steam  superheated  to  the  temperature  of 
1,000°  Fahr.  is  then  admitted  to  the  muffle,  and  the  formation 
of  magnetic  oxide  begins  at  once.  The  heat  of  the  muffle  decom- 
poses the  steam,  setting  hydrogen  free,  which  can  be  utilized  to 
assist  in  maintaining  the  heat  of  the  muffle ;  the  oxygen  uniting 
with  the  iron  to  form  Fe.,  O4,  or  magnetic  oxide.  The  period  of 
exposure  is  from  five  to  twenty  hours,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
articles  and  depth  of  coating  required,  which  varies  from  j^^  to  ^ 
of  an  inch,  and  can  be  continued  almost  indefinitely,  or  until  all 
moderate  thicknesses  of  iron  are  resolved  wholly  into  oxide.  A 
very  able  presentation  of  the  full  process  was  made  to  this  Society 
in  a  paper  read  by  Mr.  George  W.  Maynard,  and  found  in  Trans- 
actions,  American  Society  Mechanical  Engineers,  1884,  Vol.  IV. 
page  351.  The  color  of  the  magnetic  oxide  so  formed  is  a  dull 
blue-black;  the  coating  is  tenacious,  though  when  broken 
through  by  drilling,  shearing,  or  mechanical  injury,  oxidation  of 
the  injured  surface  proceeds  more  rapidly  than  in  untreated 
articles. 

The  high  heat  and  intermittent  character  of  the  process  is  de- 
structive to  the  retorts  or  muffles,  and  the  process  is  necessarily 
prohibitory  to  all  articles  requiring  cutting  qualities.  Its  applica- 
tion to  fire-arms  instead  of  the  customary  bluing  or  browning  by 
acid  was  not  a  success,  too  much  attention  being  required  to  prevent 
the  springing  or  distortion  of  the  barrels,  and  removing  the  deposit 
formed  in  the  bore,  though  it  has  been  employed  to  some  extent 
in  the  fittings  of  fire-arms.  Articles  distorted  in  process  can  be 
reheated  to  a  low  red  or  black  heat  and  re-straightened  without 


process.  See  also  Scientific:  American  Supplement,  Vol.  VII.,  Nos.  174  and  175. 
"  History  of  the  Bower-Barff  Process."  Vol.  IX..  No.  213.  and  Vol.  XII.,  No.  287. 
For  cats  and  de.-cripfion  of  the  furnaces  employed  in  the  process.  Vol.  XIX  , 
No.  478.  *•  Proservaiion  of  Iron  and  Steel  by  One  cf  their  own  Oxides"  (the 
Bower-Barff  ])rocess  practically  considered),  hy  B.  H.  Thwaite,  A?8oc.  M.  I.  C.  E., 
from  selected  papers  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Institute  of  Civil  Engineers,  in 
which  reference  is  made  to  n  paper  by  Dr.  Percy.  F.K.S.,  Hon.  M.  I.  C.  E.,  "  On 
the  Protection  from  Atmoj-plieric  Action  which  is  ini]  artcd  to  Metals  by  a  Coat- 
ing of  Certain  of  their  Oxides  respectively."  Journal  of  the  Iron  and  Steel 
Institute,  1877,  pp.  456,  460. 
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injury  to  the  coating.  The  process  materially  weakens  the  iron  or 
steel  articles  coated,  not  only  by  the  amount  of  material  changed 
from  a  metal  to  a  metallic  oxide  or  metalloid ;  but  suffers  a  further 
loss  of  strength,  particularly  in  wrought  iron,  by  the  burning  out 
of  the  cinder  in  articles  long  exposed  to  the  heat,  making  what 
rollers  and  foi^ers  call  '*  dry  iron."  A  further  diflSculty  appeared 
in  stnictural  work  held  in  place  by  rivets ;  the  heat  necessary  to 
form  the  oxide  caused  the  loss  of  set  in  the  rivet.  If  riveted  to- 
gether after  oxidizing  the  parts,  the  rivet  had  no  protection  fi'om 
corrosion,  and  Muntz  or  gun-metal  connections  became  necessary. 
The  coefficient  of  elasticity  between  the  oxide  and  the  metal  from 
which  it  is  formed,  is  so  nearly  the  same,  that  railway  bridge 
members  and  car  truck  frames  are  comparatively  unaffected  by 
long  periods  of  service  under  compression,  tension,  and  vibratory 
strains.  The  process  applied  to  the  pipes  and  iron  work  exposed 
to  the  action  of  mine,  sulphurous  or  acidulated  and  sea  water,  ap- 
pears to  give  that  protection  from  rapid  decay  so  long  desired  by 
those  who  "  churn  "  those  liquids.  The  data  concerning  the  cost 
of  application  of  the  process  are  very  unsatisfactory.  So  much 
depends  upon  the  size  of  the  articles,  depth  of  coating,  whether 
the  furnace  or  muffle  is  operated  continuously  or  nbt ;  but  it  must 
be  an  expensive  process  per  pound  or  square  foot  on  account  of 
the  skilled  labor  and  superintendence  required,  setting  aside  the 
expense  of  superheating  the  steam  required  to  the  necessary  tein- 
perature  of  1,000°  Fahr. 

None  of  the  parties  using  the  process  appear  to  be  at  all 
anxious  to  recommend  the  adoption  of  their  steam  superheating 
device,  or  to  flit  their  tales  of  woe  about  the  same.  Costs  given 
range  from  $5  to  $20  per  ton  of  articles  treated,  but  there  are 
many  situations  in  which  the  protection  givenk^by  this  process 
would  bear  an  addition  to  these  figures.  The  lamount  of  steam 
required  if  used  alone  for  the  oxidizing  element  and  for  coatings 
of  a  moderate  thickness,  is  determined  to  be  ;  for  each  pound 
avoirdupois  gain  in  weight  of  iron  oxidized  to-form  the  magnetic 
oxide,  232.9  cubic  feet  of  hydrogen  weighing  2  lbs.  was  set  free, 
making  3  lbs.  of  steam  or  75  cubic  feet  at  or  slightly  above  atmos- 
pheric pressure. 

The  above  is  the  theoretical  amount  needed  to  furnish  the  oxy- 
gen ;  in  practice  from  25  to  33j^  more  was  passed  through  the 
superheater  and  muffle  to  get  results.  The  deeper  the  coating  the 
more  steam  was  required.     If  1,000  square  feet  of  surface  was 
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exposed  for  oxidation  only  ^V  ^^^^  thick,  it  equalled  625  lbs.  of 
magnetic  oxide,  and  would  require  at  least  2,500  lbs.  or  62,500 
cubic  feet  of  steam  to  be  furnished  in  about  six  hours,  or  approxi- 
mately 17  H.P.  per  hour.  The  patents  for  the  process,  if  not  ex- 
pired by  limitation  or  by  the  non-use  requirements  of  foreign 
patent  laws,  are  rendered  of  small  value  except  in  special  cases  by 
more  recent  improvements  in  the  art  by  several  inventors,  one  of 
which  ij^  a  matter  of  record  in  this  Society ;  and  is  of  interest 
aside  from  its  cheap  and  effective  application  by  not  being 
patented,  the  inventor  by  publication  having  given  its  use  to 
the  public. 

The  paper  No.  180  presented  to  this  Society  by  Wm.  H.  Weight- 
man.  Transactions  A.  S.  M.  E.,  1886,  Vol.  6,  page  351,  embraces 
a  report  by  Lieut.  Col.  A.  K  Buffington,  Ordinance  Dept.,  Na- 
tional Armory.  Springfield,  Mass.,  to  the  Chief  of  Ordnance^ 
U.  S.  A ,  Washington,  D.  C,  fully  describing  the  process,  which 
is  peculiarly  applicable  to  finished  surfaces  of  iron  and  steel, 
notably  fire-arms  and  kindred  work ;  the  process  being  conducted  at 
so  low  a  degree  of  heat  as  to  not  affect  tempered  parts  of  the  arm. 

Finished  surfaces  of  cast  iron  are  given  a  bronze-colored  coat- 
ing which  sustains  mechanical  injury,  such  as  a  blow,  without 
cracking  the  coating  or  affectin<]f  its  protective  power.  The 
apparatus  for  armory  work  consists  of  a  common  cast-iron  vessel 
or  open-mouthed  pot,  deep  enough  to  receive  the  longest  piece  to 
be  treated  (a  gun-barrel  immersed  vertically)  and  large  enough  in 
diameter  to  contain  a  dozen  or  more  barrels  arranged  on  a  mov- 
able rack  capable  of  beins^  raised  and  lowered  into  the  bath  of 
melted  nitre,  which  contains  a  small  percentage  of  peroxide  of 
manganese.  A  brick  furnace  is  built  around  the  nitre  pot,  and  a 
coal  fire  maintains  the  heat  of  the  mixture,  which  is  hot  enough 
to  ignite  and  maintain  combustion  in  a  pinch  of  sawdust  scattered 
over  the  surface,  or  about  650"^  Fahr.  The  articles,  polished  but 
not  burnished  or  unduly  raised  in  lustre,  are  simply  immersed 
and  moved  about  in  the  bath  for  a  given  time  or  until  the  requi- 
site color  is  obtained,  which  can  be  ascertained  by  raising  the 
articles  out  of  the  bath  and  re-immersing  them  any  number  of 
times  until  the  color  is  right ;  then  they  are  removed,  cooled  in 
the  open  air  to  about  the  temperature  of  boiling  water,  then 
plunged  into  hot  water  to  remove  the  nitre,  and  then  into  a  sperm 
oil  bath  to  complete  the  process. 

The  nitre  used  must  be  refined,  the  commercial  article  not  giv- 
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ing  uniform  results.  Articles  not  taking  the  desired  color  on  the 
first  application,  or  which  bear  a  streaked  or  spotted  appearance 
from  some  peculiarity  in  the  metal,  are  corrected  upon  a  second 
application.  Care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  the  introduction  into 
the  bath  of  water,  oil,  wood,  or  any  carbon  or  combustible  matter. 
The  nitre  mixture  is  not  explosive,  even  when  poured  into  the 
open  fire,  but  in  this  case  the  arising  fumes  are  suffocating  and. 
dangerous.  The  simple  and  inexpensive  plant,  the  economy  of 
time,  labor,  and  material,  the  uniformity  of  product,  and  the  beau- 
tiful color  mark  this  process  an  important  advance  in  the  art.  I 
have  been  unable  to  learn  of  the  application  of  the  process  to 
any  large  unfinished  members  of  architecture  or  other  structural 
bodies,  but  I  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  as  effective  in 
these  cases  as  it  is  in  the  hundreds  of  small  articles  comprising 
horse  furniture  and  saddlery  fittings,  general  hardware,  and  arti- 
cles made  of  malleable  iron,  wrought  iron,  and  drop  forgings, 
which  are  on  sale  nearly  everywhere. 

The  Journal  of  the  Sooiety  of  Arts  has  a  translation  by  Mr. 
Frederic  W.  North,  of  a  paper  read  before  the  Paris  Societe 
d'Encouragemeut,  by  M.  Octave  de  Rochefort-Lucay,  on  the  new 
Bertrand  processes  for  coating  with  magnetic  oxide  and  enamel- 
ling iron  and  iron  carburets,  and  on  a  new  process  of  tinning 
for  cast  iron,  that  are  of  interest  as  being  possibly  more  simple 
and  effective  than  the  Bower-Barff  process,  and  are  evidently 
based  upon  a  new  discovery  in  chemistry  which  may  be  thus 
stated.  If  a  thin  adhesive  film  of  another  metal  is  formed  on  a 
steel,  wrought  or  cast  iron  body,  and  this  article  be  then  heated 
to  1000"^  Fahr.  and  exposed  to  a  cuiTent  of  oxidizing  gas ;  the 
oxygen  penetrates  through  the  film,  oxidizes  the  body  metal,  and 
forms  magnetic  oxide.  The  formation  of  this  oxide  continues  in- 
definitely, the  thickness  increasing  according  to  the  period  of  ex- 
posure to  the  oxidizing  current,  provided  the  temperature  remains 
at  about  1000"*  Fahr.  Tlie  film  of  metal  deposited  in  the  first 
instance  disappears  in  some  obscure  way,  forming  oxides  which 
mingle  with  the  magnetic  oxide  or  volatilize  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  metal  of  which  they  are  composed.  M.  Bertrand  s 
experiments  to  find  the  best  metal  for  depositing  the  primary 
coating,  led  him  to  select  bronze  (a  mixture  of  copper  and  tin) 
which  gave  perfect  satisfaction,  and  for  depositing  it  upon  the 
articles  to  be  coated  with  oxide,  he  uses  electricity  or  wet  baths, 
and  sulpho-phenolic  acid. 
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The  following  is  the  method  adopted  by  M.  Bertrand  for  an 
oxidation.  The  article,  cleansed  (which  is  indispensable),  is 
dipped  a  few  moments  ia  a  bath  containing  a  solution  of  siilpho- 
phenate  of  copper  andtin;  a  slight  coating  of  bronze  is  formed; 
the  article  is  immediately  washed  in  cold  water  and  dried  with 
s^iwdust,  then  placed  ia  the  farnace.  Oxide  forms,  and  at  the  end 
of  fifteen  or  thirty  minutes  (according  to  the  size  of  the  article) 
it  is  sufficiently  oxidized,  the  coating  formed  varying  from  yV  ^^  i 
of  a  millimetre  for  these  exposures;  longer  periods  give  thicker 
coating  to  any  desired  extenf. 

M.  Bertrand  uses  an  electrical  current  to  determine  if  the  coat- 
ing is  of  uniform  and  sufficient  thickness.  The  wires  leading  from 
the  poles  of  an  ordinary  galvanic  batteiy  are  fitted  with  a  bell 
arranged  to  ring  when  in  circuit.  If  on  application  of  the  wires 
to  the  article  being  coated  the  bell  rings,  the  current  passes, 
showiuor  the  oxidation  is  insufficient ;  if  the  bell  is  silent,  the  oxide 
is  of  sufficient  thickness  to  insulate  the  object  and  to  practically 
protect  it 

PROCESS  FOR  T£KNING  CAST  IRON. 

The  coating  of  cast-iron  surfaces  with  tin  is  one  of  tlie  most  un- 
satisfactory processes  connected  with  the  mechanical  arts.  M. 
Bertrand  also  uses  sulpho-pheiiolic  acid  to  obtain  a  durable  coat- 
ing of  tin  on  cast  iron.  A  bath  is  formed  of  water  and  the  acid  in 
which  salts  of  tin  is  dissolved  in  the  ratio  of  1^  of  tin  salt  and  5^ 
of  acid.  The  article  to  be  tinned,  previously  cleaned,  is  dipped 
into  this  mixture,  and  is  at  once  covered  with  an  adherent  coating 
of  tin,  which  can  be  afterwards  polished  on  ordinary  buffing  wheels 
of  wire  and  cloth  and  a  result  obtained  which  is  at  once  cheap  and 
eflfective. 

PROCESS   FOR  ENAMELLING   CAST  IRON. 

The  records  of  the  Patent  Office  show  many  formulae  for  com- 
positions, and  designs  of  furnaces  used  in  the  process,  for  enamel- 
ling cast  iron.  But  few  if  any  of  either  the  compounds  or  furnaces 
m  iterialize  on  application,  generally  leaving  the  party  to  his  own 
devices  for  accomplishing  the  desired  results.  There  are  only  two 
processes  by  which  a  satisfactory  enamelled  surface  can  be  given 
cast  iron. 

In  the  first,  or  hot  process,  the  iron,  heated  to  a  bright  red,  is 
powdered  by  a  sieve  with  a  flux  powder  (the  borosilicate  of  lead), 
then  heated  until  the  flux  fuses,  and  is  then  powdered  with  a  more 
fusible  flnx,  forming  the  glaze  of  the  enamel.     This  is  the  only 
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direct  enamelliDg  process,  and  is  dangerous  to  the  operator,  expen- 
sive in  application,  difficult  to  apply  to  large  articles,  nor  does  it 
allow  of  decorations.  The  second  process  consists  of  coating  the 
cast  iron  with  a  kind  of  pottery,  by  three  distinct  and  successive 
operations  in  the  furnace. 

In  the  Bertrand  process  the  article  is  first  coated  with  the  mag- 
netic oxide  as  described  above,  then  brushed  over  or  dipped  cold 
into  the  borosilicate  of  lead,  colored  with  metallic  oxides,  to  which 
is  added  a  little  pipe-clay  to  give  the  bath  more  body.  The  article 
tlnis  covered  is  put  into  the  furnace;  the  enamel  adheres  and  vitri- 
fies  at  the  ordinary  temperatures  used  by  enamellers.  By  put- 
ting a  coating  of  colored  enamel  with  a  brush  on  the  first  plain 
coat  of  enamel,  it  is  possible  to  make  any  desired  decoration, 
which  may  be  burned  iu  at  one  operation.  The  process  is  particu- 
larly adaptable  for  out-door  vases,  statuary,  columns,  railings,  bal- 
usters, etc.  The  results  due  to  the  first  oxidation  with  magnetic 
oxide  are  remarkable  as  much  for  their  color  as  for  the  tenacity 
of  the  enamel  and  its  resistance  to  rough  usage.  The  process  is 
adapted  to  articles  of  any  size  or  shape,  is  not  dangerous  to  apply, 
and  is  comparatively  cheap  in  application.  The  back  numbers 
of  the  Scientific  American  contain  some  valuable  suggestions  and 
information  upon  the  above  and  other  processes  for  the  protection 
of  iron,  for  which  the  writer  cheerfully  renders  acknowledgment. 

A  process  of  forming  a  black  or  magnetic  oxide  that  has  a 
limited  application,  but  worthy  of  mention  as  containing  some 
possibilities  for  the  future  experimenter,  is  the  Maritens  Patent 
Process,  in  which  the  article  to  be  oxidized  is  connected  to  the 
anode  pole  of  a  galvanic  battery  and  immei*sed  in  hot  water,  when 
it  becomes  oxidized.  A  repetition  of  the  process  is  necessary  to 
secure  a  favorable  result.  Full  information  and  detail  of  the  pro- 
cess is  given  in  a  publication  by  Dr.  George  Langbein,  of  Leipzig, 
Germany,  of  which  there  is  a  translation  with  additions,  by  William 
T.  Bramet,  editor  of  the  Techno- Chemical  Receipt  Boo\  81  Liberty 
Street,  New  York.  Iu  this  process  the  water  is  decomposed  by 
electrolysis,  the  hydrogen  being  set  free,  while  the  oxygen  goes  to 
the  iron  to  form  an  oxide  coating.  This  process  appears  to  be 
the  progenitor  of  the  electric  welding  process  that  attracted  so 
much  attention  at  the  Columbian  Exposition.  In  the  latter  case 
the  strong  current  from  tlie  dynamo  causes  so  rapid  a  decomposi- 
tion of  the  water  as  to  surround  the  immersed  article  with  an 
envelope  of  hydrogen  of  so  high  tension  that  it  prevents  the  escape 
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of  the  heat  generated  by  the  decomposition  of  the  water,  and  a 
rapid  rise  in  temperature  to  the  welding  point  results ;  the  oxygen 
being  set  free,  no  oxide  forms.  The  weaker  cuiTent  used  in  the 
Maritens  process  simply  reversed  the  welding  method. 

The  first  stage  in  the  corrosion  of  iron  is  the  formation  of 
ferrous  oxide,  FeO,  in  which  one  atom  of  iron  has  united  with 
one  atom  of  oxygen  (77.777^  Fe,  and  22.222^  O).  It  is  never 
found  in  nature  in  a  free  state,  on  account  of  the  avidity  with 
which  it  absorbs  oxygen,  and  it  is  the  active  agent  in  the  produc- 
tion of  yellow  ochre,  that  contaminates  the  waters  in  the  mining 
r^ions. 

The  second  stage,  in  which  two  atoms  of  iron  unite  with  three 
atoms  of  oxygen  to  form  FegOs,  red  rust,  the  chemical  equiva- 
lents in  this  case  being  70^  iron,  30^  oxygen ;  the  magnetic  or 
black  oxide  of  iron,  in  which  three  atoms  of  iron  unite  with  four 
atoms  of  oxygen,  form  an  intermediary  product,  the  chemical 
equivalents  being 

3  (56)  =  168,  or  72.41^  iron,  Fe. 

4  (1(3)  =    64,  or  27.59^  oxygen,  O. 

The  oxide  of  iron  found  adhering  to  the  plates  of  boilers  under 
the  water  is  usually  the  magnetic  oxide.  This  black  oxide  is  also 
produced,  in  some  instances,  when  iron  is  placed  underground  in 
contact  with  wet  cinders  or  sand.  When  this  compound  is  formed 
it  cannot  easily  be  converted  into  the  red  oxide  by  action  of  oir 
and  water. 

Iron  heated  to  about  230'^  C.  (446""  Fahr.)  combines  directly 
with  the  oxyij;en  of  the  air  and  forms  a  thin  film  of  magnetic 
oxide  of  a  yellow  color  which  passes  into  red,  blue,  and  gray.  At 
a  red  heat  this  coat  of  oxide  becomes  th\ckeY— forge-scale — and 
gradually  passes  at  its  outer  surface  into  ferric  oxide.  At  a  white 
heat  iron  burns  freely  in  the  air  witli  the  production  of  mngnetic 
oxide.  At  a  temperature  of  360°  C.  (680°  Fahr.)  iron  decomposes 
watery  vapor,  forming  in  closed  vessels  magnetic  oxide  and  liber- 
ating hydrogen. 

Magnetic  oxide  is  found  native  on  the  coast  of  New  Zealand  in 
the  form  of  a  black  titaniferons  sand,  and,  although  constantly 
washed  by  waves  of  the  sea,  its  stability  is  apparently  uuaflfected. 

Lavoisier  is  credited  with  the  discovery  of  the  stable  properties 
and  artificial  formation  of  magnetic  oxide,  and  Mr.  Robert  Mallet, 
M.  I.  C.  E.,  also   discovered  it   during  one  of  his  experiments. 
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Beribier  noticed  it  also  when  iron  was  exposed  to  highly  heated 
air,  and  Thirault  is  said  to  have  produced  Fe304  in  1860  in  a 
peculiar  manner,  his  process  beiug  now  employed  by  guusmiths 
to  oxidize  their  work. 

The  use  of  oil  and  hydro-carbon  vapors  injected  into  the  cham- 
ber or  muffle  where  the  articles  of  iron  were  under  the  process  of 
oxidation  by  decomposed  steam  has  received  considerable  atten- 
tion from  experimenters,  and  ia  gener.il  with  favorable  results, 
particularly  when  the  articles  in  the  muffle  were  rusty  when  put 
in,  and  it  was  necessary  to  change  the  FejOa  into  Fe304,  the  con- 
dition being  that  the  steam  must  be  admitted  continuously  duriug 
the  admission  of  the  oil,  and  that  the  air  must  be  excluded  from 
the  muffle,  the  oxygen  from  this  source  not  being  as  eflfective  to 
produce  good  results  in  the  formation  of  the  magnetic  oxide  as 
that  derived  from  the  steam ;  the  presence  of  the  hydrogen,  no 
doubt,  contributes  to  the  success  of  the  operation.  Badly  cor- 
roded cast-iron  water-pipes  have  been  thus  treated  with  success, 
the  process  removing  all  the  rust  cones,  blisters,  etc.,  and  render- 
i  ing  the  pipe,  so  far  as  experiment  has  thus  far  determined,  as 

I  '       good  as,  if  not  better  than,  new  pipe  with  the  ordinary  coal-tar 

composition  coating. 

THE  GESNER  RUST-PROOF  PROCESS. 

j  This  process  for  the  preservation  of  iron  and  steel  is  of  com- 

i  paratively  recent  introduction,  and,  like  the  Bower-Barff  process, 

,  forms  a  coating  from  the  metal  itself  that  it  is  depended  upon  to 

protect.* 

While  the  Bower-Barflf  process  forms  a  magnetic  oxide  coating, 
the  Gesner  process  claims  to  change  the  surface  of  the  metal 
into  a  compound  of  hydrogen,  iron  and  carbon,  which  is  desig- 
nated as  a  double  carbide  of  hydrogen  and  iron ;  analysis  of 
treated  articles  showing  the  presence  of  hydrogen  in  quantities 
from  i^(7  of  1^  and  upwards.  This  coating  does  not  alter  the 
dimensions  of  the  articles  treated,  screw  threads  and  nuts  running 
,  together  as  freely  after  treatment  as  before ;  while  the  Bowei'-Barflf 

*  United  States  patents  to  George  W.  Gesiier,  No.  376,874,  January  24.  188S. 
Apparatus  for  oxidizinir  the  surfaces  of  metals  ;  described  in  the  Official  Gazette, 
vol.  4'3,  p.  34^  No.  379,866,  March  20,  1888.  Treatment  of  metals;  described  in 
the  Official  Gazette,  vol.  4-2,  p.  1,268. 

See  Iron  Age,  April  3,  1890,  for  an  illustrated  article  or  the  process  and  appara- 
tus ;  nl.-o  tho'  Enginaering  Journal  (Forney's),  April,  1^91,  for  description  of  the 
process. 
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process,  when  carried  to  the  point  of  forming  a  heavy  coating 
of  magnetic  oxide,  materially  increases  the  size  of  the  parfcs,  and 
has  to  be  allowed  for  in  iitting  up  of  finished  and  jointed  parts, 
such  as  hinges  and  loose  joints. 

A  claim  made  for  articles  treated  by  the  Gesner  process  that 
they  are  unaffected  in  strength  appears  to  have  some  foundation. 

The  record  of  a  number  of  tests  made  at  Philadelphia  on  an 
Olsen  testing  machine  show  that  the  wrought  iron  samples  were 
comparatively  unaffected  in  strength  by  the  treatment,  while  the 
steel  articles  showed  a  loss  in  strength  of  about  5^,  and  a  gain 
of  ^^  in  elongation,  evidently  from  the  annealing  action  of  the 
muffle.  Cast-iron  pipe  treated,  shows  that  the  pores  of  the  iron 
are  filled,  and  the  strength  materially  increased.  Cases  reported 
show  an  increase  in  bursting  pressures  of  over  100^. 

The  color  of  the  treated  articles  is  a  fine  deep  blue-black. 
Tempered  articles,  such  as  springs,  bayonets,  edge  tools,  etc.,  can- 
not be  treated,  but  in  some  cases  articles  can  be  hardened  and 
tempered  after  treatment.  The  process  does  not  necessitate  the 
use  of  skilled  labor;  after  being  established,  ordinary  working 
men  are  all  that  is  requisite.  The  process  is  adaptable  wher- 
ever tinning  or  galvanizing  are  employed  to  withstand  atmos- 
pheric effects,  and  is  materially  cheaper  than  those  methods. 
Among  the  adaptations  for  this  process  can  be  named :  office  rail- 
ings, grilles,  gates ;  wrought,  cast  and  malleable  iron  pipes  and 
fittings ;  steel  and  iron  shingles,  corrugated  sheets  for  roofing, 
polished  wrought-iron  pipe  for  bedsteads,  steam  radiators,  builders' 
and  art  hardware,  architectural  iron  work  of  all  kinds,  gun  fittings, 
etc.  These  articles  can  be  treated  in  small  lots  for  prices  from 
four  and  a  half  to  seven  cents  per  pound,  and  large  pieces, 
wrought  iron  pipe  in  20  feet  lengths  in  quantities,  will  not  cost 
over  one  cent  per  pound,  including  manufacturer's  profit.  One  of 
the  principal  articles  thus  far  treated,  is  a  clock  tower  on  a  storage 
warehouse  on  Schermerhorn  Street,  Brooklyn,  the  clock  dials  of 
which  are  of  wroughr-iron  scroll  work,  16  feet  in  diameter.  The 
surface  of  the  treated  articles  appears  to  facilitate  the  spreading 
and  adhesion  of  paint,  if  any  is  subsequently  required  on  the 
structure. 

The  articles  must  be  cleaned  from  scale  to  secure  a  good  result, 
though  the  removal  of  oil  and  grease  due  to  machining  processes 
is  not  necessary. 

The  apparatus  and  process  of  treatment  is  viz.: 
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Two  ordinary  clay  gaa  retorts  of  any  required  length  from  7  to 
20  feet  or  mora,  are  set  side  by  side  with  a  furnace  and  grate 
below  and  between  them,  same  as  a  gas  retort  setting.  Suitable 
doors  are  fitted  to  one  or  both  ends  of  the  retorts  as  used  for  gas 
retort  work.  These  retorts  are  bested  to  1,000°  or  1,200°  Fahr.,  as 
may  be  determined  by  the  character  of  the  articles  to  be  treated. 
The  articles  are  placed  in  the  retorts,  and  exposed  to  the  heat  for 
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20  minutes  or  until  they  attain  approximately  the  heat  of  the 
retort  or  muffle,  when  steam  at  low  pressure  is  admitted  to  the 
inside  of  the  retort  through  an  iron  pipe  lying  on  the  bottom  of 
the  retort,  and  called  a  hydrogen  generator,  which  decomposes 
the  steam,  hydrogen  being  set  free,  which  fills  the  retorts,  the  sur- 
plus pressure  passing  out  by  a  purge  pipe  sealed  in  about  IJ 
inches  of  water  to  prevent  ingress  of  air  to  the  retorts. 
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This  steam  treatment  is  kept  up  for  35  miautes,  when  a  small 
quantity  of  napbthit — a  pint  or  more — is  iojected  hy  gravity  into 
each  retort,  and  allowed  to  flow  for  10  minntes.  The  hydro-car- 
bon is  then  cut  off,  und  the  steam,  which  has  been  allowed  to  flow 
during  the  whole  operation,  is  continued  some  15  minutes  longer. 

The  whole  lime  employed  is  therefore  an  hour  and  20  minutes 
for  articles  of  oi-dinary  size  aud  weight,  such  as  builders'  hard- 
ware, etc. 


igli  BB,  Fig.  301. 


The  articles  remain  in  the  mulflu  sealed  from  the  air  until  the 
heat  has  fuUeu  to  about  SOO"  Fahr.,  when  they  can  be  removed 
without  danger  of  scaliug. 

Ornameufcd  objects,  art  hardware,  etc.,  while  hot  are  given 
a  bath  in  whale  or  paratKue  oil,  to  render  them  even  in  tooe, 
ptevent  finger  marks,  etc.  The  process  appears  to  be  almost 
identical  with    the  Bower-Bar£^  with  the  exoeptios  of  the  lue 
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of  the  QAphtha,  which  gives  a  foandation  to  the  claim  for  the 
formation  of  a  cai'bide  that  hastens  the  process ;  tli«  time  of 
treatment  being  materially  less  in  tlie  Gesuer  process  than  by 
the  Bower-Bafif  to  get  the  same  tliickness  of  coating.  A  num- 
ber of  plants  for  the  working  of  this  process  are  in  operation  in 
various  parta  of  the  United  States.  The  principal  one,  tlie  South 
Brooklyn  Rust-Proof  Iroa  and  Steel  Works,  176  Sniiivan  Street, 
near  Atlnntic  Basiu,  Soutli  Brooklyn,  has  a  capacity  of  two  tons, 
daily  output,  of  small  articles  like  builders'  hardware,  and  six  tons 
of  pipe  up  to  7^  feet  in  length,  and  can  treat  articles  up  to  20  feet 
in   length.     Members   of  Uie   American   Society  of  Mechanical 
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Engineers  are  welcome  at  any  time  to  inspect  the  woiks  and 
product,  Mr.  Geo.  W.  Gesner,  proprietor,  being  in  chaise  of  the 
plant.  A  number  of  samples  of  rough  surface  and  polished  work 
are  submitted  for  inspection. 

The  London  Engineer,  dated  February  9,  1894,  has  a  most  excel- 
lent article  upon  the  "Busting  of  Iron  and  Steel;"  though  it 
recommends  no  remedy  or  process,  it  is  so  valuable  a  contribution 
to  the  literature  upon  the  subject  thiit  I  quote  it  entire. 

"  Tlie  phenomena  of  chemical  combination  appear  to  be  exceed- 
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iuglj  complex.  Not  so  many  years  ago  we  were  taught  that  a 
mixture  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  would  combine  to  form  water  wlien 
an  electric  spark  was  passed  through  them.  The  matter  appeared 
simple,  was  easily  expressed  in  chemical  formulsB,  and  illustrated 
by  experiment.  Now  we  have  learned  that  it  is  impossible  to 
make  such  a  mixture  explode  when  it  consists  of  perfectly  pure 
and  dry  gases.  When,  however,  the  slightest  trace  of  moisture  is 
present  the  combination  takes  place  at  once,  thus  illustrating  the 
importance  of  those  *  next  to  nothings '  which  were  so  ably  dis- 
cussed by  Sir  Frederick  Bramwell  in  his  address  to  the  British 
Association.  The  oxidation  of  iron,  though  a  more  familiar  phe- 
nomenon, is  at  least  as  complex  as  that  of  hydrogen.  In  spite  of 
the  proverb,  this  familiarity  has  been  far  from  breeding  contempt, 
as  its  commercial  importance  has  attracted  considerable  attention 
to  the  subject,  and  though  there  is  much  to  be  learned^  some  few 
facts  appear  to  be  now  established.  In  the  first  place,  neither 
bright  iron  nor  steel  will  rust  in  pure  water  or  in  pure  air.  The 
presence  of  carbonic  acid  or  some  similar  agent  seems  necessary, 
although  the  final  product  may  be  destitute  of  carbon.  Even 
when  oxygen,  moisture,  and  carbonic  acid  are  all  present,  rusting 
will  not  take  place  unless  the  moisture  condenses  on  the  surface 
of  the  metal. 

"When  rusting  does  take  place  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
the  first  stage  appears  to  be  the  formation  of  ferrous  carbonate. 

"The  carbonate  is  then  dissolved  in  carbonic  acid  water  to 
form  ferrous  bicarbonate,  which  latter  is  then  decomposed  in 
presence  of  air  and  moisture  to  form  hydrated  ferric  oxide, 
magnetic  oxide  being  formed  as  an  intermediate  product. 

"  This  fact,  as  to  the  formation  of  the  magnetic  oxide,  is  curious, 
as  the  Bower-Barff  process  of  protecting  iron  and  steel  consists 
in  coating  the  metal  with  a  firmly  adherent  layer  of  this  very  oxide. 

"  Every  one  knows  that  when  a  bar  of  iron  has  commenced  to 
rust,  the  corrosion  proceeds  apace.  A  polished  bar  will  resist 
oxidation  for  a  comparatively  long  time,  even  under  somewhat 
unfavorable  conditions,  but  once  the  rust  has  commenced  to  form 
it  does  not  take  long  for  it  to  cover  the  whole  bar. 

"  One  reason  for  this  may  be  the  fact  that  the  rust  is  electro- 
podtive  to  the  iron,  but  it  is  also  partly  attributed  to  the  final 
product,  the  hydrated  ferric  oxide,  being  only  formed  at  the  end 
of  several  intermediate  stages  of  the  oxidation,  and  to  its  hygro- 
Bcopic  properties,  which  favor  the  absorption  of  moisture  from  the 
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air.  In  certain  situations  other  acids  besides  carbonic  may  take 
part  in  the  corrosion  of  iron.  The  metal  work  in  bridges  over 
railways  is  particularly  exposed  to  fumes,  and  some  engineers 
consider  that  in  such  cases  no  plates  less  than  f-inch  in  thickness 
should  be  made  use  of,  even  in  the  case  of  the  flooring. 

"  The  whole  question  of  the  rusting  of  iron  and  steel  work  has 
been  discussed  in  considerable  detail  by  Mr.  Thomas  Turner, 
Assoc.  K.  S.  M  ,  F.  I.  C,  in  a  paper  recently  read  before  the  South 
Staffordshire  Institute  of  Iron  and  Steel  Works  Managers. 

"  It  is  now  pretty  generally  acknowledged  that,  so  far  as  ordinary 
exposure  to  the  weather  is  concerned,  iron  is  less  liable  to  rust 
than  steel.  Unfortunately,  however,  this  capacity  for  resisting 
iiist  seems  to  be  greater  in  the  common  irons  than  in  the  best 
qualities,  and  has  been  attributed  to  the  phosphorus  contained 
in  the  former,  which  seems  to  have  a  protective  action. 

"When  iron  and  steel  are  used  in  conjunction  there  is  no 
j  certainty  which  will  be  the  more  liable  to  rust.     The  potential 

difference  of  contact  between  the  two  is  very  small,  and  though 
in  general  wrought  iron  is  found  to  be  electro-positive  to  steel, 
there  seem  reasons  for  believing  that  this  may  not  be  so  in  all 
conditions. 

"  Mr.  W.  Denny  has  instanced  a  case  where  the  steel  shell  plates 
of  a  vessel  remained  clean,  while  the  iron  stem  plate  and  rudder 
forgings  were  much  corroded. 

"  The  ballast  tanks  of  ships  are  particularly  exposed  to  rust. 
Bilge  water  is  an  exceptionally  powerful  corroding  agent,  and 
several  engineers  have  suggested  the  use  of  iron  plating  in  ships, 
in  those  parts  exposed  to  bilge  water,  even  when  the  body  of  the 
ship  is  of  steel.  In  steam  boilers  it  is  claimed  that  there  is  little 
difference  in  the  behavior  of  the  two  metals,  and  certainly  steel 
boilers,  when  properly  looked  after,  have  proved  to  have  a  long 
life. 

"  Plates  thoroughly  cleaned  from  scales  are  less  liable  to  corro- 
sion than  when  used  just  as  they  come  from  the  rolls ;  and  the 
Admiralty  have  accordingly  adopted  the  practice  of  pickling  the 
plates  before  being  used.  In  case  of  pitting,  Mr.  John  found  a 
particle  of  black  oxide  at  the  bottom  of  each  pit. 

"  Experiment  shows  that  this  black  oxide  is  strongly  electro- 
positive to  the  plates. 

**  Cast-iron  seems  in  general  to  last  bettor  in  sea-water  than 
either  wrought-iron  or  steel.      Trautwine,  however,  relates  that 
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the  cast-iron  cannons  of  the  Royal  George  and  the  Royal  Edgar, 
after  an  immersion  of  62  and  133  years  respectively,  had  become 
quite  soft,  and  were  in  some  cases  like  plumbago.  A  very  similar 
experience  was  noted  witJi  the  cast-iron  sluice-gates  of  the  Cale- 
donian Canal.  Much  apparently  depends  upon  the  quality  of  the 
iron. 

"  Trautwine  recommends  white,  close-grained  cast-iron,  while 
Mr.  Turner  quotes  from  a  British  Association  Report  recommend- 
ing gray  iron. 

"  The  alloys  of  iron  with  nickel,  cobalt,  and  chromium  appear 
less  liable  to  rust  than  ordinary  iron,  while  the  presence  of  man- 
ganese appears  to  render  the  iron  more  sensitive  to  attack  by 
corrosion." 

Commenting  upon  the  above  in  its  reference  to  steam  boilers,  I 
think  the  presence  of  the  scale  found  in  most  boilers  acts  as  a 
partial  preservative,  as  in  general  the  shells  of  all  types  of  boilers 
show  the  effects  of  corrosion  more  upon  their  external  than  in- 
ternal surfaces.  Boilers  using  perfectly  pure  or  distilled  water 
are  more  liable  to  pittiug  than  a  general  corrosion  over  the  whole 
surface  of  the  shell  and  tubes.  Why  this  is  bo  is  a  mooted  ques- 
tion. Pure  hot  water  is  a  strong  solvent  of  nearly  all  bodies ; 
B^eel  and  iron  do  not  escape  its  action,  as  the  collapse  of  the 
Boston,  Mass.,  hot-water  circulating  system  forcibly  shows,  and 
is  fresh  in  the  minds  of  all  engineei*s.  The  Heine  boilers  that 
furnished  the  hot  water,  under  a  pressure  of  450  pounds,  for  the 
system  in  question,  wore  comparatively  uuaflfected,  and  other 
boilers  and  pipes  under  similar  conditions  have  worked  for  years 
without  showing  the  tendency  to  melt  away  as  did  the  street 
pipes  in  this  case. 

The  course  of  the  Admiralty  in  causing  all  boiler-plates  to  be 
pickled  and  cleaned  from  the  scale  of  manufacture,  is  in  the  right 
direction,  and  should  be  extended  to  all  the  ])lates  used  in  the 
construction  of  ships.  In  facl,  for  all  iron  and  steel  requiring  ])ro- 
tection  from  corrosion  other  than  bv  the  magnetic  oxide  processes, 
and  that  depend  upon  paint  for  their  protection,  it  is  an  indispen- 
sable condition  tliat  the  scale  must  be  removed  in  order  to  secure 
the  best  rcsulr.  When  this  is  done  and  strictly  pure  red  lead  is 
mixed  with  pure  raw  linseed  oil  that  has  escaped  the  manipula- 
tions of  the  whale  or  menhaden  oil  merchant,  a  paint  is  produced 
that  will  unite  so  closely  to  the  iron  or  steel  surface  as  to  be  only 
secondary  in  presei*vative  qualities  to  magnetic  oxide  in  resisting 
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atmospheric  effects.  The  writer  cites  from  his  experience  a  num- 
ber of  wrought  iron  tie  bars  that  in  an  outdoor  exposure  of  over 
fifty  years  were  as  unaffected  from  rust  as  though  they  had  been 
up  only  a  week.  Examination  showed  that  the  bars  had  been 
scaled  before  painting,  and  had  received  two  coats  of  pure  red 
lead  and  oil  paint  at  the  date  of  theu*  erection,  and  from  their 
location  in  the  structure  could  not  have  been  repainted  without 
removal  from  their  position. 

How  rapidly  rust  will  form  beneath  the  scale  of  manufactured 
iron,  one  need  but  to  look  at  the  trusses  and  iron  work  of  the  ele- 
vated railways  of  New  York  to  recognize  the  importance  of  this 
preliminary  step  in  the  protection  of  the  surface.  In  this  case 
successive  coats  of  a  poor,  cheap  paint  are  spread  at  intervals  over 
the  whole  easily  accessible  parts  of  the  structure ;  no  efforts  being 
made  either  by  the  engineers  or  painters  to  remove  the  blisters 
caused  by  the  corrosion  in  progress  beneath  the  first  coat.  How 
long  this  process  can  continue  without  seriously  weakening  the 
ll  structure,  is  a  matter  of  guess-work. 

*  A  recent  inspection  of  the  elevated  railway  lines  shows  that 

the  structures  below  Fifty-ninth  Street  are,  in  general,  corroded 
more  than  above  that  point,  which  can  be  attributed  to  the  greater 
quantity  of  sulphurous  gases  from  the  numerous  fires  in  the  lower 
portion  of  the  city ;  also  to  the  influence  of  other  deleterious 
gases  that  gain  ready  access  to  it  from  its  less  height  as  com- 
})ared  with  the  upper  portion  of  the  line,  as  well  as  the  more 
confined  space  in  which  these  gases  act,  owing  to  the  many  street 
crossing  pans,  that,  as  it  were,  house  in  the  structure. 

What  has  been  the  composition  of  the  various  coats  of  paint 
that  have  been  applied  to  these  structures,  the  writer  is  of  the 
opinion  that  no  one  knows;  but  the  shades  of  Nile  green 
and  other  delicate  colors  that  have  graced  them  from  the  fii'st, 
apix^ar  to  indicate  that  the  aesthetic  effect  has  been  more  sought 
for  than  the  protective. 

At  many  points  on  the  line  the  structure  is  in  that  condition 
that  the  old  coatings  must  be  burned  or  scraped  off,  and  the  iron 
surface  be  well  cleaned,  in  order  to  insure  a  continued  life  to  it, 
as  the  application  of  a  new  coat  would  do  but  little  to  protect  the 
iron  from  decay,  but  only  serve  to  cover  the  stains  due  to  the 
corrosion  in  progress  beneath  the  several  coats  of  paint  now  in 
place. 
V  The  potency  of  iron  oxide  to  destroy  paint  is  well  illustrated 
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on  these  elevated  railway  lines  near  the  several  stations,  where 
the  iron  ground  off  from  the  brake-shoes,  from  the  frequent  stop- 
pages of  the  trains,  has  settled  upon  the  external  surfaces  of  the 
structure,  oxidized,  and  is  rapidly  destroying  the  paint  in  minute 
spots,  that  not  only  permits  the  moisture  from  the  air  access 
to  the  metallic  surfaces,  but  charges  that  moisture  Avith  a  solu- 
tion of  iron  oxide  and  sulphurous  water,  both  active  agents  of 
corrosion. 

The  advocates  of  iron  oxide  paints  as  a  protective  agent  against 
corrosion,  on  the  theory  that  the  pigment  is  held  to  the  surface 
of  the  coating  by  the  liquid  or  oil  mixed  with  it,  the  latter  form- 
ing an  elastic  medium  or  bond  between  the  metallic  surface  and 
the  pigment,  can  possibly  find  here  a  good  example  of  the  folly 
of  their  claim.  This  extra  external  coating  being  a  watery  solu- 
tion, instead  of  an  oil}''  one,  carries  and  deposits  the  iron  oxide 
all  the  same,  and  is  hastening  the  decay  of  all  material  with  which 
it  comes  in  contact. 

A  suggestive  lesson  upon  this  point  is  found  in  the  collapse 
of  an  iron  and  slate  roof,  covering  the  retort  room  of  one  of  the 
New  York  Gas  Works,  that  suddenly  gave  way  without  warning, 
and  played  the  part  of  an  extinguisher  to  all  beneath.  The  tie 
rods  of  the  trnsses  proportioned  to  withstand  five  times  the  weight 
of  roof,  with  the  usual  allowances  for  wind  and  snow  pressures, 
had  wasted  away  beneath  successive  coats  of  paint  and  coal  tar 
applied,  until  rupture  came  as  a  matter  of  course  even  under 
conditions  of  a  minimum  strain. 

The  material  in  the  old  Hammersmith  bridge  across  the 
Thames  at  London  was  bought  by  Sir  William  An'ol  to  use  for 
false  work  at  the  Forth  bridge.  The  iron  after  sixty-two  years 
of  service  was  as  good  as  new.  Many  of  the  parts  were  inaccessi- 
ble, and  had  not  been  repainted  since  their  erection.  Pure  white 
lead  paint  was  at  the  bottom  of  tlie  secret. 

The  red  houses  and  barns  that  are  so  familiar  a  feature  in  New 
England  scenery,  have  been  standing  from  fifty  to  over  one  hun- 
dred years  exposed  to  an  atmosphere  and  climate  charged  with  all 
the  conditions  that  cause  rapid  decay.  These  buildings,  when 
erected,  received,  in  general,  two  coats  of  red  oxide  of  lead  and 
pure  boiled  linseed  oil  paint,  that  has  so  thoroughly  protected 
them,  that  where  the  paint  has  in  many  cases  been  completely  cut 
away  by  the  sand  blast  of  the  Cape  Cod  storms,  the  wood  sheet- 
ing is  in  good  condition  and  the  nail  heads  are  as  perfect  as  when 
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first  driven.  But  the  paint  was  honest ;  no  red  or  brown  oxide  of 
iron  with  a  liberal  addition  of  barytes,  whiting,  pipe  clay,  ochre, 
and  other  "  almost  as  good  as  lead  "  compounds^  mixed  witJi  sour  sig 
and  oil  so  fishy  that  one  could  almost  detect  the  fish  scales  on 
the  painter's  brush,  entered  into  this  work. 

The  Puritans  knew  nothing  about  railways,  steam-engines, 
telegraphy,  telephones,  the  wiles  of  electricity,  or  of  the 
Hawaiian  question,  and  even  escaped  acquaintance  with  the  A. 
S.  M.  E.  ;  but  they  could  paint  their  sheep  sheds  so  thoroughly 
that  the  generations  succeeding  them  have  had  but  little  to  do 
in  the  form  of  renewals  and  repairs. 

The  Engineering  Journal  (Forney's),  Vol.  65,  No.  4,  page  163, 
April,  1891,  has  a  long  and  instructive  article  on  "  The  Preserva- 
tion of  Iron  and  Steel  Structural  Work,"  by  Woodruflf  Jones,  A.M., 
that  embodies  so  much  useful  information  upon  the  subject  of 
paint  and  its  application  to  metallic  surfaces,  that  I  quote  it 
almost  entire  in  order  to  bring  the  best  productive  methods  of 
the  day  down  to  a  point  for  comparison : 

"  The  requisites  of  a  good  paint  for  the  preservation  of  iron  and 
steel  are,  that  it  shall  adhere  firmly  to  the  surface  and  not  chip  or 
peel  oflf ;  it  must  not  corrode  the  iron,  else  the  remedy  may  only 
aggravate  the  disease.  It  must  form  a  surface  hard  enough  to 
resist  frictional  influences,  yet  elastic  enough  to  conform  to  the 
expansion  and  contraction  of  the  metal  by  heat  and  cold.  It  must 
be  impervious  to,  and  unaflfected  by,  moisture,  atmospheric,  and 
other  influences  to  which  the  structure  may  be  exposed.  The 
paints  that  have  been  used  for  this  purpose  are  principally  asphalt 
and  coal  tar  paints,  consisting  of  mineral  and  artificial  asphalt  or 
coal  tar,  either  applied  alone  or  combined  with  each  other,  and 
more  or  less  with  metallic  bases,  and  iron  oxide  paints  and  lead 
oxide  paints,  especially  red  lead,  in  all  of  which  the  pigment 
is  held  to  the  surface  of  the  metal  by  combination  with  linseed 
oil.  The  choice  of  paints  must  lie,  so  far  as  our  present  practical 
experience  goes,  between  these  three  classes,  zinc  oxide  being 
found  to  be  entirely  unsuitable  on  account  of  its  propensity  to 
peel  ofl^. 

"  What,  then,  is  found  to  be  the  experience  in  actual  use  with 
these  ?  Asphalt  and  coal  tar  paints  run  when  exposed  to  the  sun 
and  other  sources  of  heat,  which  is  a  serious  matter  with  vertical 
surfaces,  and  after  a  time  become  extremely  brittle  and  scale  oflf 
entirely,  leaving  the  under  surface  exposed  unless  the  paint  is  con- 
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stantly  renewed.     In  the  mean  time  the  exposed  iron  and  steel 
are  being  corroded  by  rust. 

"  Iron  oxide  paints,  including '  metallic  brown/  are  paints  made 
from  iron  ore,  or  by  some  chemical  process  with  an. iron  base. 
These  are  invariably  iron  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  oxidation, 
or,  in  other  words,  rusted  iron.  Now,  it  is  well  known  that  one  of 
the  most  active  promoters  of  rust  or  decay  in  iron  is  the  rust  itself. 
Under  the  combined  influences  of  the  moisture  and  carbonic  acid 
of  the  atmosphere,  iron  oxide,  or  iron  rust,  becomes  a  carrier  of 
oxygen  from  the  air  to  the  metal,  rust  begetting  rust ;  it  is  there- 
fore evident  that  this  material  alone  has  no  preserving  effect  on 
iron ;  in  fact,  it  promotes  its  decay. 

"  How  is  it  when  combined  with  linseed  oil  in  the  form  of 
paint  ?  In  the  economy  of  nature,  iron  oxide  is  a  great  disin- 
fectant. When  in  contact  with  organic  matter  and  moisture, 
even  at  alow  temperature,  under  favorable  conditions,  it  readily 
gives  up  oxygen,  destroying,  more  or  less,  the  organic  matter,  and 
being  reduced  itself  to  a  lower  oxide. 

"  "When  thus  reduced,  with  equal  readiness  it  absorbs  oxygen 
from  the  atmosphere  and  again  passes  it  on,  thereby  promoting 
and  eventually  insuring  the  destruction  or  transformation  of  the 
organic  matter  with  which  it  may  be  in  contact  either  in  the  soil 
or  elsewhere.  The  same  process  appears  to  take  place  when 
combined  with  linseed  oil  in  the  form  of  paint  and  exposed  to 
atmospheric  influences,  the  oil  being  the  organic  matter. 

"  If  linseed  oil  in  drying  formed  an  air  and  water  proof  film,  it 
might  be  urged  that  the  oxide  of  iron  would  be  entirely  protected 
from  the  direct  influences  of  oxygen  of  the  air  and  moisture  ;  such, 
however,  is  not  the  case.  The  most  eminent  authorities  have 
recently  shown  that  the  dried  film  of  linseed  oil,  unless  united 
with  a  pigment  that  combines  ckemicaUy  and  forms  a  water-proof 
coating  with  it,  actually  absorbs  water  very  much  as  a  sponge. 
Where  water  will  go,  air  will  also  go,  and  we  thus  have  in  direct 
contact  with  the  iron  oxide  of  the  paint,  which  does  not  combine 
chemically  with  oil,  those  elements — air,  moisture,  and  organic 
matter — which  cause  the  iron  to  become  a  carrier  of  oxygen  and 
a  destroyer  of  what  it  is  in  contact  with. 

"  It  is  well  known  that  iron  paint  darkens  with  age ;  this  is 
caused  largely  by  the  iron  oxide  losing  oxygen,  which  is  partly 
transferred  to  the  oil,  burning  it  up,  and  destroying  its  tenacity, 
as  may  be  seen  by  examining  iron  structures  painted  for  some 
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time  with  iron  paint  or  metallic  brown,  the  paint  being  found  ex- 
tremely brittle  and  in  feathery  scales. 

"  This  is  not  all  the  damage'  done.  The  iron  oxide  in  the  paint 
becomes  a  carrier  of  oxygen  to  the  metal  it  was  designed  to  pro- 
tect, and  the  process  of  corrosion  is  commenced  and  carried  on 
under  the  paint,  which  eventually  peels  off,  the  surface  of  the 
metal  being  found  more  or  less  oxidized  and  corroded. 

"  Asphalt  and  iron  oxide  being  thus  shown  to  be  entirely  inca- 
pable of  preserving  iron,  it  remains  for  us  to  consider  the  effect  of 
red  lead.  This  pigment  has  the  property  of  forming  with  linseed 
oil  a  hard  elastic  coating  clinging  with  great  tenacity  to  the 
metal. 

"  It  has  no  oxidizing  effect  on  iron  other  than  to  promote  the 
formation  of  magnetic  or  black  oxide  that  prevents  corrosion,  and 
does  not  act  as  a  carrier  of  oxygen  from  the  atmosphere  after  the 
paint  has  set,  neither  does  it  render  the  oil  brittle  nor  promote 
rust.  When  red  lead  fails,  it  is  principally  by  gradual  wear  or 
friction  from  the  outside.  It  does  not  scale  or  blister,  which  both 
asphalt  andiron  oxide  paints  will  do,  thereby  requiring  a  thorough 
scraping  and  removal  of  old  material  before  a  new  coat  can  be 
applied.  Any  red  lead  pigment  adhering  to  the  metal  forms  a 
permanent  base  for  subsequent  paintings,  and  is  utilized  in  further 
preserving  the  metal. 

"The  Government  specifications  for  iron  work  in  the  new 
Library  Building  of  Congress  provide,  that  'all  the  work  not 
Bower-Barffed  must  be  given  one  coat  of  pure  red  lead  paint — 
not  inetallic  paint  of  any  kind,  but  pure  red  lead — before  leaving 
the  shop  and  before  becoming  rusted. 

"  The  experiments  of  the  Navy  Department  on  the  preserva- 
tion and  fouling  of  plates  covered  with  different  pigments  are 
interesting.  A  plate  of  iron  covered  with  asphalt  paint  was 
immersed  in  sea  water  for  eight  months  and  six  days.  At  the 
end  of  that  period  it  was  found  to  be  covered  with  scum  and  mud 
and  very  badly  pitted.  A  plate  coated  with  iron  paint  was  found 
to  be  covered  with  shell  and  coral,  but  little  paint  remained,  and 
the  plate  was  badly  pitted  and  rusted.  A  plate  with  two  coats  of 
red  lead  was  found  to  have  a  few  barnacles  attached,  but  to  be 
in  fair  condition,  with  no  rust  whatever  on  the  iron  after  the  paint 
was  removed.  The  red  lead  not  only  protected  the  iron  better 
than  the  other  pigments  referred  to,  but  the  plates  were  in  better 
condition  as  regards  barnacles  and  foaling.     The  superiority  of 
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red  lead  being  thus  established,  it  is  adopted  for  use  on  the  hulls 
of  all  Government  vessels. 

**If  red  lead  is  thus  proven  to  be  the  best  pigment  for  preserv- 
ing iron  and  steel  structures,  what  is  the  best  method  of  applying 
it?  The  value  of  red  lead  depends  upon  its  forming  a  hard,  clastic 
coating  having  a  great  tenacity  for  the  metal.  This  is  owing  to  its 
forming  certain  combinations  with  the  oil  and  actually  setting,  very 
much  the  same  as  plaster  of  Paris  or  cement  sets  when  mixed 
with  water.  To  successfully  work  the  latter  substances  it  is 
necessary  to  put  them  in  shape  as  quickly  as  possible  after  mixing 
with  water  before  setting  takes  place.  If  the  chemical  action  of 
setting  has  partly  taken  place  the  material  may  be  moulded,  but 
good  results  will  not  be  obtained.  Bed  lead,  like  these  substances, 
must  be  applied  to  the  work  before  it  sets  with  the  oil.  It  is  on 
this  point  that  failures  in  the  use  of  the  pigment  have  generally 
occurred,  because  if  it  be  applied  after  the  combining  or  setting 
process  has  taken  place  the  hard,  elastic,  clinging  coating  will  not 
be  formed  on  the  metallic  surface. 

"  The  following  is  the  practice  of  a  large  ship-building  establish- 
ment in  applying  red  lead  to  the  hulls  of  vessels.  The  plates  are 
first  pickled  in  a  dilute  solution  of  muriatic  acid,  then  passed 
through  rapidly  revolving  wire  brushes  which  remove  all  scale  and 
dirt,  leaving  the  plates  with  a  bright  surface ;  then  are  thoroughly 
washed  with  pure  water  and  rubbed  entirely  dry,  and  immediately 
coated  with  red  lead  and  raw  linseed  oil.  The  red  lead  is  first 
thoroughly  mixed  with  just  enough  linseed  oil  to  form  a  very  thick, 
tough  paste,  which  will  keep  for  several  days  without  hardening. 
This  paste,  as  wanted  for  use,  is  thinned  down  to  the  proper  con- 
sistency for  spreading  with  pure  linseed  oil,  and  applied  at  once  ; 
care  being  taken  to  leave  the  paint-pots  empty  at  night.  A.  gallon 
of  paint  thus  prepared  contains  5  lbs.  of  oil  and  18  lbs.  of  red 
lead,  and  will  cover  on  first  coat  about  500  square  feet,  the  second 
coat  about  600  square  feet  of  surface.  In  this  way  the  red  lead 
and  oil  get  their  initial  set  on  the  surface  of  the  metaly  and  the 
closer  the  pigment  is  brought  to  the  metal  the  more  durable  will 
it  be  found. 

"  Iron  primed  with  iron-oxide  or  metallic  brown  paints  before 
applying  the  red  lead  is  a  mistake,  as  these  paints  readily  scale 
and,  of  course,  carries  the  red  lead  with  it.  Iron» primed  with  oil 
before  applying  the  red  lead,  prevents  the  adhering  paint  from 
coming  in  contact  directly  with  the  metal,  and  should  be  avoided, 
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because  it  is  out  of  the  question  for  it  to  liold  on  to  the  surface  by 
any  process  of  absorption  mto  the  pores  of  the  metal. 

"  The  rusting  of  iron  before  the  application  of  paint,  which  is 
sometimes  recommended,  should  by  all  means  be  avoided,  as  it 
not  only  prevents  the  contact  of  the  paint  with  the  metal,  but 
induces  a  chemical  action  which  may  go  on  with  its  corroding 
work  under  the  applied  paint,  as  referred  to  before. 

"  The  application  of  dry  lamp-black,  an  ounce  to  the  pound  of 
red  lead,  mixed  together  dry  and  before  the  oil  is  added,  changes 
the  color,  to  a  deep  chocolate,  and  prevents  the  red  lead  from 
taking  its  initial  set  with  the  linseed  oil  as  quickly  as  when  mixed 
with  oil  alone.  This  compound  will  remain  mixed  in  a  paste  form 
for  thirty  days  without  hardening.  If  rapid  drying  is  desired, 
Japan  diyer  can  be  mixed  with  the  oil  used  in  thinning  the  paste 
before  application  with  the  brush. 

*'  The  first  cost  of  painting  stractures  with  iron  oxide  is  less  than 
with  red  lead  ;  however,  as  the  labor  in  painting  structural  work 
costs  twice  as  much  as  the  material,  true  economy  must,  there- 
fore, be  songht  in  the  durability  of  the  paint  as  well  as  the 
preservation  of  the  structure  from  rust. 

"  Structures  painted  with  iron  paints  have  to  be  repainted  the 
third  or  fourth  year,  and  if  the  old  material  be  entirely  removed 
before  applying  the  new  coat  in  order  to  secure  a  good  applica* 
tion,  it  entails  an  increased  cost ;  whereas,  with  red  lead  applied 
at  the  end  of  the  sixth  year,  no  such  expense  is  necessary,  but  as 
before  stated,  the  portions  of  the  pigment  remaining  on  the  metal, 
continues  to  protect  the  surface,  and  is  the  best  base  for  the  new 
coat,  and  contributes  materially  toward  it." 

The  asphalt  here  referred  to  is,  doubtless,  the  product  of  coal- 
tar  distillation,  called  in  the  trade  "  asphalt "  ;  and  while  hav- 
ing a  certain  resemblance  to  natural  or  Trinidad  asphalt  in  some 
of  its  physical  qualities,  is  chemically  very  unlike  it.  The  name 
asphalt  being  applied  to  both  the  natural  and  the  coal-tar  or 
artificial  product,  naturally  leads  to  some  confusion  on  the  sub- 
ject. They  are,  in  fact,  so  widely  apart  in  all  of  their  essential 
qualities  that  they  cannot  be  appropriately  coupled  together  as 
relating  to  the  same  substance. 

In  the  distillation  of  coal-tar,  until  the  final  residuum  of  coke 
is  reached  in  the  still,  there  are  no  constituent  oils  derived 
from  the  process  that  do  not  gradually  volatilize  by  the  heat  of 
the  sun  or  approximating  temperatures ;   and  all   coal-tar  or 
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hydrocarbon  products  suitable  for  use  in,  f)r  as,  paints  also 
become  fluid  when  exposed  to  heat;  in  fact,  but  few  of  them 
are  applied  in  any  other  condition  than  while  hot.  They  are 
all  liable  to  run  on  vertical  or  slightly  inclined  surfaces,  until 
by  evaporation  they  are  so  advanced  on  the  road  to  brittleness 
that  they  solidify,  and  by  a  little  further  progress  in  the  same 
direction  they  become  brittle  and  scale  off  on  the  leas!;  mechani- 
cal disturbance. 

On  the  other  hand,  true  asphalt  paint  does  not  become  fluid  or 
run  on  vertical  surfaces  when  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  sun  or 
to  that  of  boiling  water.  Its  constituent  oils  are  absolutely  non- 
volatile at  the  highest  temperature  of  the  sun's  heat,  and  do  not 
change  by  oxidation  under  any  ordinary  atmospheric  conditions. 
Its  toughness,  and  adhesiveness  to  all  bodies,  wooden,  flbrous, 
as  well  as  metallic,  are  remarkably  persistent  and  durable.  Its 
covering  quality  is  also  excellent,  and  for  the  exclusion  of  moist- 
ure and  prevention  of  rust  it  has  no  superior,  if  any  equal 
When  a  new  coating  of  paint  is  required,  it  is  best  to  apply  it 
over  the  old  one  with  but  little  or  no  scraping.  The  mixture  of 
foreign  substances,  such  as  clay,  talc,  mica,  barytes,  plaster, 
oxides  of  iron,  etc,  to  give  body  or  some  other  "rfo«'^  know 
what "  quality,  is  strongly  condemned.  Pure  Trinidad  asphalt 
needs  no  bush.  Cuban  and  other  brands  of  asphalt  have  so 
many  earthy  impurities  as  to  preclude  their  use  for  paint  or 
preservative  compounds  to  be  applied  to  metallic  structures. 
Their  use  should  be  relegated  to  paving  and  kindred  purposes, 
or  to  metallic  surfaces  of  minor  importance  or  ground  work. 

How  effectually  a  light  coating  of  the  proper  material  will 
protect  a  surface  from  decay  is  forcibly  shown,  and  examples 
can  be  seen  in  almost  every  city  and  village  in  the  civilized 
world.  The  swinging  sign-boards  of  the  roadside  inn — in  many 
cases  exposed  for  nearly  a  century  to  bleaching  in  the  sun  and 
the  buffets  of  storms— still  show  clearly  the  black  letters  of  the 
names  and  symbols  that  were  originally  placed  upon  them. 
These  wooden  signs,  on  examination,  prove  to  have  been  given 
a  number  of  coats  of  linseed  oil  and  white-lead  paint,  over 
which  the  lamp-black  letters  and  symbols  were  placed  in  a  single 
coat,  which  has  not  only  protected  itself,  but  all  the  paint  coat- 
ings over  which  it  was  spread.  In  many  cases  the  paint  in  the 
interstices  between  the  lettering,  and  even  the  wood  of  the  sign, 
is  worn  away  until  the  letters  stand  out  in  bold  relief. 
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These  remarkable  results  are  to  be  attributed  to  the  lamp- 
black pigment.  Lampblack  as  a  carbon  is  practically  unchange- 
able and  indestructible  under  ordinary  atmospheric  conditions, 
and  being  of  itself  of  an  oily  and  elastic  nature,  its  combination 
with  oil  forms  an  elastic,  close-clinging  coating — one  of  the  best 
preservative  paints  known  in  the  arts.  Its  want  of  color  is 
alone  against  its  general  adoption ;  but  its  mixture  with  other 
pigments  to  tone  and  modify  their  character  is  admissible  and 
beneficial  in  almost  every  instance.  It  is  neutral  in  action,  non- 
corrosive,  and  cannot  be  excited  into  an  electro  positive  state, 
as  many  pigments  are,  by  the  addition  of  oxidizing  materials 
and  exposure  to  the  elements. 

Cast  iron  generally  seems  to  withstand  corrosion  from  exposure 
to  the  atmosphere,  sea  water,  acidulated  water,  sulphuric  and 
chemical  fumes,  better  than  either  wrought  iron  or  steel.  Traut- 
wine's  citation  of  the  cannons  immersed  in  the  sea  for  62  and  133 
years  and  being  as  soft  as  plumbago  when  taken  out,  can  be  sup- 
plemented with  the  fact,  that  they  were  nearly  of  the  original  size, 
while  the  anchors  and  chain  cables  removed  at  the  same  time  were 
corroded  away  to  but  skeletons  and  Lad  hardly  more  strength  per 
inch  of  metal  than  the  cannons.  It  may  be  noted  that  when  the  can- 
nons and  anchors  were  first  taken  out  of  the  sea,  they  absorbed  oxy- 
gen from  the  atmosphere  at  so  rapid  a  rate  as  to  become  so  hot  that 
they  could  not  be  handled,  a  condition  noticeable  for  a  number  of 
days.  As  between  a  gray  cast  iron  recommended  by  Mr.  Turner, 
Assoc.  R.  S.  M.,  F.  I.  C,  for  iron  constructions  immersed  in  the 
sea;  and  Mr.  Trautwine,  who  recommends  white  close-grained 
cast  iron,  I  should  prefer  to  follow  Mi*.  Trautwine,  but  it  is  a 
question  of  guessing  which  to  select.  Parts  that  need  machining 
will  require  to  be  softer  than  those  that  can  be  put  into  place  as 
they  come  from  the  foundry.  Accurate  data  is  wanting  on  all 
these  points.  Experience  is  a  dear  school,  and  a  slow  one  in  its 
deductions.  It  has  been  noted  that  cast  iron  car  wheels  im- 
mersed in  both  fresh  and  sea  water  for  many  years,  show  less 
corrosion  on  the  chill  part  of  the  wheel  than  on  the  body. 
The  iron  is  necessarily  the  same  in  both  points,  but  the  molecular 
arrangement  of  the  iron,  due  to  the  chill,  not  only  imparts  a  higher 
resisting  power  to  wear,  but  also  to  corrosion.  This  example  shows 
that  both  Trautwine  and  Turner  are  right,  though  diametrically 
opposed  to  each  other  primarily,  and  the  governing  effect  of  a 
condition  rather  than  a  theory. 
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Professor  V.  B.  Lewis  of  the  Eoyal  Naval  College,  Greenwich, 
England,  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Institute  of  Naval  Architects, 
London,  states : 

"  The  rusting  of  iron  and  steel  is  a  definite  chemical  process 
due  to  the  conjoint  action  of  air,  moisture,  and  carbon  dioxide 
upon  the  metal.  The  increased  rate  of  chemical  corrosive  action 
due  to  a  local  increase  of  temperature  is  noticeable,  and  may  be 
due  to  galvanic  action  set  up  between  portions  of  the  same  metal 
at  different  temperatures. 

"It  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  the  double  bottom  of  ship 
plates  near  the  boilers  corrode  more  rapidly  than  similar  plates 
in  other  parts  of  the  vessel,  and  the  increase  in  temperature 
near  the  boiler  is  the  only  factor. 

"  It  is  also  noteworthy  that  the  plates  at  the  bottom  of  the 
cellular  spaces  which  are  kept  cool  by  contact  with  the  sea- 
water  do  not  corrode ;  and  cases  are  noted  in  which  parts  of  a 
plate,  which  get  locally  warmer  than  other  parts — although  the 
difference  can  only  be  a  few  degrees  —  corrode  much  more  rapidly 
than  the  cooler  portions. 

"Experiments  show  that  the  rapid  corrosion  found  in  the 
double  bottoms  near  the  boilers  or  other  sources  of  heat,  is  due 
to  galvanic  action,  and  not  to  the  increased  chemical  activity  due 
simply  to  the  increase  of  temperature.  As  the  ashes  are  drawn 
and  quenched  with  sea-water  near  these  exposed  plates,  no 
doubt  some  of  the  corrosion  can  be  traced  to  the  gases 
thus  formed ;  the  sulphur  in  the  ashes  also  contributing  its 
effect." 

Mr.  William  Thomson,  F.KS.,  RLC,  read  a  paper,  "  On  the 
Influence  of  some  Chemical  Agents  in  producing  Injury  to  Iron 
and  Steel,**  before  the  Manchesfcer  Association  of  Engineers, 
November  25,  1893,  in  which  ho  refers  to  the  interesting  and 
exhaustive  experiments  made  by  Mr.  Thomas  Andrews,  F.RS., 
Ed.  Assoc.  M.  Inst.  C.  E.,  on  the  galvanic  action  which  takes 
place  between  iron  and  steel,  and  between  iron  of  different 
kinds  and  steel  of  different  kinds. 

One  paper,  entitled  "  The  Galvanic  Action  between  Wrought- 
Iron,  Cast  Metals,  and  Various  Steels  during  Long  Exposure  in 
Sea- Water,"  read  before  the  Institute  of  Civil  Engineers,  Vol. 
77,  Session  1883-84,  Part  III. ;  the  second  paper,  "  Corrosion 
of  Metals  during  Long  Exposure  in  Sea-Water,"  read  before 
the  Institute  of  Civil  Engineers,  Vol.  82,  Session  1884-85,  Part 
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IV.;  and  the  third  paper,  *'  The  Kalative  Electro-Chemical  Posi- 
tions of  Wrought-Iron,  Steel,  Cast  Metal,  etc.,  in  Sea-Water  and 
Other  Solutions,"  read  before  the  Eoyal  Society  of  Edinburgh ; 
also,  a  paper  by  Mr.  David  Phillips,  read  before  the  Institute 
of  Marine  Engineers,  May  19,  1890,  which  shows  that  steel 
corrodes  more  easily  than  iron. 

These  papers  are  well  worthy  of  perusal  and  a  permanent 
place  in  any  engineer's  library.  I  regret  that  their  length  for- 
bids their  introduction  into  this  article,  or  even  an  attempt  to 
abridge  them. 

In  the  above  named  articles  Mr.  Andrews  shows  that  while 
some  varieties  of  iron  and  steel  remain  constantly  electro-posi- 
tive or  electro-'Uegative  to  each  other,  others  change,  taking 
opposite  positions  toward  each  other;  while  others  again 
change  positions  constantly  during  long  periods. 

"  It  can  be  easily  understood  that  while  there  is  no  material 
voltaic  action  between  two  pieces  of  steel  or  two  pieces  of 
iron,  or  of  pieces  of  steel  and  iron,  there  may  be  conditions  on 
the  surface  of  one  plate  or  rivet  which  may  act  strongly  as  an 
electro-negative  element,  and  produce  rusting  on  the  metal  in 
contact  with  it  A  piece  of  iron  immersed  in  weak  nitric  acid 
begins  to  dissolve  at  once.  A  similar  piece  placed  in  strong 
nitric  acid,  touching  it  for  a  few  minutes  with  a  piece  of  plati- 
num wire,  and  then  putting  it  into  the  weak  nitric  acid,  wiH 
not  dissolve,  it  having  been  rendered  passive ;  and  similarly, 
there  is  reason  why  one  piece  of  iron  may  act  electro -negatively 
toward  another  piece  of  the  same  metal,  on  account  of  some 
slight  alteration  of  its  physical  properties,  by  hammering,  such 
as  closing  the  riveted  seams  of  plates,  calking  seams,  setting 
tubes,  etc.;  or  it  may  have  attached  to  it  some  peculiar  oxide 
of  iron  (for  there  are  a  large  number  of  iron  oxides)  which 
may  act  electro-negatively  toward  any  metal  with  which  it  is  in 
contact,  and  may  thus  induce  oxidation  in  such  metaL" 

"  Chemically  pure  iron  will  not  rust  in  chemically  pure  water. 
For  rusting  to  take  place,  it  is  necessary  to  have  another  sub- 
stance which  is  electro-negative  to  the  iron  to  be  in  contact  with 
it,  so  that  the  current  of  electricity  liberated  by  the  oxidation 
of  the  iron  passes  away  to  the  metal,  or  other  material  which 
acts  as  the  electro-negative  element.  In  this  way  the  iron  acts 
as  one  of  the  elements  of  a  voltaic  cell." 

A  plate  of  iron  and  one  of  copper  joined  together  or  in  com- 
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mnnication  mechanically,  and  immersed  in  sea- water  or  acidulated 
eolations  of  wat3r,  the  iron  becomes  electro-positive  to  the  copper 
and  the  iron  is  rapidly  corroded.  If  the  iron  is  connected  to 
another  metal  which  is  electro-positive  to  the  iron — zinc,  for 
instance — then  the  iron  becomes  electro-negative  and  remains 
comparatively  unaffected,  the  zinc  being  the  metal  corroded. 
The  metal  that  is  wasted  away  will  always  be  found  in  com- 
munication with  the  positive  pole  or  current  of  electricity.  The 
fluid  in  which  the  iron  and  copper  are  immersed  will  be  found 
colored  red  with  the  iron  rust,  while  that  in  which  the  iron  and 
zinc  are  placed  will  contain  a  white  flocculent  precipitate  of  zinc 
that  has  almost  prevented  the  iron  from  corrosion. 

This  system  of  preserving  iron  from  corrosion  in  steam-boilers 
has  been  patented  in  England  and  America,  and  is  in  extended 
use  under  a  number  of  different  applications.  The  zinc  aids 
materially  to  prevent  incrustation,  because,  as  the  zinc  oxidizes, 
the  hydrogen  is  evolved  on  the  surface  of  the  iron  in  small 
quantities,  and  this  aids  in  preventing  the  sulphate  and  car- 
bonates of  lime  and  magnesia  thrown  down  from  the  water  from 
adhering  to  the  plates  as  a  hard  scale.  On  a  piece  of  iron  that 
has  become  corroded  by  oxidation,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
corrosion  has  taken  place  in  small  holes  or  pits,  technically 
known  as  "  pitting " ;  these  are  produced  by  some  impurity  in 
the  iron  which  ultimately  forms  ths  centre  of  the  pit ;  this  may 
be  a  piece  of  carbon,  a  speck  of  manganese,  or  other  substance 
which  is  electro-negative  to  the  iron,  which  latter  being  electro- 
positive becomes  oxidized.  Steels  that  contain  large  amounts 
of  manganese  are  peculiarly  subject  to  oxidation. 

When  rust  begins  to  form  on  iron,  it  usually  attacks  it  at  cer- 
tain minute  points  and  extends,  like  spots  of  mould,  the  oxide 
of  iron  itself  acting  as  the  electro-negative  element  to  the  iron 
on  which  it  rests,  so  that  when  a  piece  of  iron  has  become  rusty 
it  is  very  difficult,  after  cleaning,  to  prevent  it  from  again  becom- 
ing rusty  unless  every  particle  of  rust  be  most  carefully  removed 
from  it,  each  particle  of  rust  forming  an  electro  negative  element 
around  and  under  which  the  electro-positive  iron  begins  to 
oxidize  and  produces  a  small  hole  or  pit.  When  the  magnetic 
oxide  coating  of  an  article  treated  by  the  Bower-Barff  or  other 
kindred  processes  is  broken,  the  coating  of  black  oxide  then 
acts  as  the  electro-negative   element,  and  the  iron  is  rapidly 

corroded  into  red  oxide  of  iron,  or  rust,  as  much  energy  in  the 
65 
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form  of  electricity  and  heat  being  developed  in  the  combination 
of  the  oxygen  andiron  to  create  the  rust  as  was  expended  in  the 
process  of  smelting  the  iron  from  its  original  oxide  ore  into 
metallic  iron. 

"An  important  question  presents  itself  to  boiler-makers, 
whether  it  is  safe  to  rivet  steel  plates  to  iron  plates  in  steam- 
boilers,  or  even  in  other  constructions,  particularly  where 
exposed  to  high  temperatures  or  frequent  changes  of  moderate 
temperatures;  or  to  use  iron  rivets  for  steel  plates,  or  steel 
rivets  for  iron  plates." 

"Cases  are  shown  where,  furnace  plates  of  steel  riveted 
together  with  iron  rivets,  the  plates  in  the  vicinity  of  the  rivets 
are  badly  rusted  or  pitted  while  the  rivets  remain  intact.  To 
determine  how  iron  stands  to  steel  and  how  different  samples 
of  steel  stand  to  each  other,  Mr.  Thomson  made  an  extended 
series  of  experiments,  using  a  Thomson's  tangent  galvanometer 
to  measure  the  electrical  currents  generated  in  the  corrosion  of 
iron  and  steel,  both  singly  and  in  connection  with  each  other, 
and  when  immersed  in  different  fluids  ;  viz. :  sulphuric  acid  (one 
part  to  nine  of  water),  caustic  potash  solution  (specific  gravity, 
1.311),  and  chloride  of  ammonium  solution  (specific  gravity, 
1.033\  the  latter  representing  electrically  the  ordinary  concen- 
trated water  found  in  steam-boilers." 

The  details  of  the  experiments  are  very  interesting,  but  I  will 
only  take  space  for  the  results  obtained. 

"  An  iron  rivet  and  a  piece  of  the  above-mentioned  corroded 
steel  furnace  plate,  when  placed  in  contact  and  immersed  in  the 
weak  sulphuric  acid  bath,  at  first  the  steel  was  electro-negative 
to  the  iron,  but  in  a  few  moments  it  changed,  and  afterward  the 
iron  was  electro-negative  to  the  steel.  When  placed  in  the 
chloride  of  ammonium  solution,  at  first  the  iron  was  strongly 
electropositive  to  the  steel,  and  afterward  became  weakly  elec- 
tro-negative. When  placed  in  the  caustic  potash  solution,  the 
steel  was  strongly  electro-positive,  but  the  current  gradually 
became  weaker  and  weaker  until  it  practically  ceased.  A  new 
steel  rivet  in  an  iron  plate,  a  steel  rivet  closed  by  a  machine  and 
held  until  nearly  cold,  an  iron  rivet  closed  on  a  mild  unworked 
steel  plate,  all  reacted  strongly  among  themselves.  The  iron 
when  first  brought  into  voltaic  contact  with  the  steel  was 
strongly  electro-positive  to  the  steel,  being  presumably  strongly 
acted  upon  by  the  solution,  but  after  a  few  minutes  almost 
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ceased  action  or  became  reversed ;  and  so' far  as  the  tests  demon- 
strated as  a  whole,  it  was  to  the  effect  that  it  was  quite  as  safe 
to  bring  iron  and  steel  in  close  mechanical  contact  with  each 
other  as  two  different  kinds  of  steel  or  two  kinds  of  iron." 

"  Dr.  Frederick  Grace  Calvert's  (F-R-S.)  experiments  many 
years  ago  determined  that  bright  iron  placed  in  an  atmosphere 
of  dry  oxygen  or  of  dry  carbonic  acid  would  not  rust ;  when  put 
in  a  damp  atmosphere  of  oxygen  it  rusted  slightly  ;  in  a  damp 
atmosphere  of  carbonic  acid  a  small  quantity  of  white  carbon- 
ate of  iron  was  formed  on  the  surface  of  the  bright  metal,  but 
no  rusting  took  place ;  when,  however,  bright  iron  was  placed 
in  a  damp  mixture  of  the  two  gases  (oxygen  and  carbonic  acid), 
it  became  rapidly  oxidized,  forming  a  copious  excrescence  of  red 
oxide,  or  rust,  all  over  it." 

Experiments  in  the  opposite  direction,  to  prevent  rusting, 
showed  that  a  strong  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  preserved 
steel  needles  and  instruments  bright  and  untarnished  after  an 
exposure  of  twenty-five  years. 

'*  Mr.  Thomson's  experiments  with  red  lead,  white  lead,  zinc 
white,  and  oxide  of  iron  paints,  and  of  varnishes  composed  of 
bitumen  alone,  and  mixed  with  lime,  coal-tar,  and  other  sub- 
stances to  prevent  corrosion  of  iron,  in  which  plates  coated  with 
the  various  paints  were  immersed  in  sea- water  in  separate  ves- 
sels. After  a  number  of  days  the  waters  became  first  turbid, 
and  on  longer  exposure  precipitates  of  the  red  oxide  of  iron,  or 
rust,  were  thrown  down  in  copious  amounts,  the  plate  coated 
with  red  lead  alone  being  unaffected.  As  red  lead  of  itself  is  a 
highly  oxidizing  body,  one  would  expect  that  instead  of  preserv- 
ing iron  it  would  only  hasten  its  oxidation.  The  reason  for  this 
preservative  action  is  found  to  be  that  the  oxidation  of  some  of 
the  protoxide  of  iron  which  was  first  formed  upon  the  surface  of 
the  metal  was  further  oxidized  by  the  oxygen  in  the  red  lead 
and  converted  into  the  black  oxide  of  iron.  In  other  words,  the 
effect  of  red  lead  upon  iron  is  to  produce  a  skin  of  unoxidizable 
black  or  magnetic  oxide  on  the  iron  itself  under  the  paint,  being 
the  same  substance  as  is  produced  by  the  Bower-Barff  process." 

Experiments  show  that  manganese  dioxide  ore,  or  pyrolusite, 
being  a  highly  oxidizing  substance,  forms  a  paint  in  some  re- 
spects superior  to  red  lead,  as  it  does  not  harden  so  quickly  or 
require  to  be  used  so  soon  after  being  mixed  with  the  oil.  Iron 
and  steel  painted  with  manganese  paint  and  remaining  coated 
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for  a  number  of  months,  and  then  having  the  paint  removed  and 
the  articles  placed  in  sea-water,  are  found  to  be  passive  to  cor- 
rosion for  a  long  time,  thus  showing  that  the  manganese  has 
formed  a  coating  of  black  oxide  upon  the  surface  of  the  metals, 
ensuring  their  protection  from  corrosion  for  a  limited  period 
even  without  the  additional  protection  afforded  by  the  paint 
itself. 

Bichromate  of  potash,  chromate  of  lead,  and  most  of  the 
chlorates,  possess  the  peculiarity  of  forming  the  black  or  mag- 
netic oxide  on  the  surface  of  iron  and  steel  to  which  they  may 
be  applied  as  a  paint.  The  red  oodde  of  iron  paints  do  not  possess 
this  feature,  but  are  so  porous  as  to  readily  admit  the  passage 
of  air  and  moisture,  in  the  electrolysis  of  which  the  oxygen  at- 
tacks the  iron  to  produce  rust,  the  hydrogen  being  set  free  to 
form  blisters,  the  presence  of  which  but  hastens  the  process  of 
corrosion  by  exosmosis  of  the  hydrogen  through  the  blistered 
paint,  air  and  moisture  taking  its  place  and  perpetuating  the 
process  of  corrosion. 

The  use  of  perfectly  pure  materials  cannot  be  too  strongly 
insisted  upon  in  the  preparation  of  any  paint  applied  to  any 
important  iron  or  steel  structure.  Adulteration  is  the  order  of 
the  day,  and  in  many  cases  the  adulteration  of  the  adulteration 
comes  in  to  gather  an  extra  penny  from  a  pound  of  material. 

There  are  some  seventeen  well-known  siccative  or  drying  oils 
of  a  vegetable  origin  available  for  the  purposes  of  paint. 

Linseed  from  its  many  qualities  stands  preeminently  at  the 
head  of  the  list,  and  though  all  of  the  other  siccative  oils  will  dry 
on  exposure  to  the  air,  many  of  them  in  so  drying  do  not  fail  to 
crack,  and  thus  defeat  the  object  and  intention  of  their  use  for 
preservative  methods. 

The  number  of  non-drying  oils  of  a  vegetable  character  that 
are  .?.vailable  for  the  adulteration  of  linseed  oil  are  over  thirty  ; 
the  greater  number  of  which  are  commercially  cheaper  than 
linseed ;  and  as  most  of  the  siccative  oils  are  also  cheaper  than 
linseed,  the  inducement  of  the  oil  dealer  to  give  the  linseed  tank 
a  dose  of  some  one  or  other  of  the  group  is  not  always  resisted. 
When  to  the  above  list  are  added  the  fish  and  animal  oils,  one 
may  wonder  how  any  linseed  oil  gets  into  the  market  in  a  con- 
dition fit  to  apply  as  a  vehicle  for  the  required  paint,  even  when 
fortified  for  drjring  by  the  use  of  turpentine,  Japan-dryer,  ben- 
zine, etc 
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There  are  many  methods  of  detecting  the  adulteration  of  oils ; 
that  by  the  hydrometer  appears  to  be  the  least  satisfac- 
tory. 

Hydenreich  and  Penot's  method  is  based  upon  the  fact  that 
the  several  fat  oils  changa  color  when  brought  into  contact  with 
strong  sulphuric  acid.  When  a  drop  of  this  acid  is  added  to 
eight  or  ten  drops  of  an  oil  placed  on  a  plate  of  glass  resting  on 
a  piece  of  white  paper,  the  following  colors  are  immediately 
produced : 

Linseed  oil  becomes  brown-red,  changing  to  a  black-brown. 
Hempseed  oil  becomes  a  distinct  emerald-green  tint.  Poppy 
oil,  a  pale  yellow  with  a  dingy  gray  look.  Colza  oil,  a  greenish- 
blue  aureola.  Sesame  oil,  a  bright  red.  Olive  oil  produces  a 
deep  yellow  tint,  gradually  becoming  green. 

The  above  colors  are  produced  from  chemically  pure  oils. 
The  colors  produced  by  adulterated  oils  are  too  numerous  to 
attempt  to  describe  here.  The  experimenter  will  find  the  pur- 
suit of  knowledge  in  this  branch  of  engineering  a  fascinating 
subject,  and  one  pretty  sure  to  ground  him  in  the  conviction  that 
most  oilmen  are  ineligible  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  fair 
dealing  abideth  not  in  them. 

Prof.  F.  0.  Calvert's  experiments  indicate  that  caustic  soda 
(specific  gravity,  1.340),  added  to  an  oil  previously  treated  with 
sulphuric  acid  (specific  gravity  from  1.475  to  1.635)  or  nitric 
acid  (specific  gravity  from  1.180  to  1.33) ;  by  the  reaction,  it  is 
possible  to  ascertain  the  presence  of  10^  of  any  given  oil  in 
many  cases  of  adulteration. 

Watts'  Dictionary  of  Chemistry^  vol.  iv.  p.  183,  gives  a  table  of 
a  number  of  these  reactionary  colors  with  acids  of  different 
strengths,  that  is  highly  interesting  and  instructive.  Further 
details  on  this  subject  will  be  found  in  Phann,  Journal^  Trans. 
13,  p.  536 ;  also,  see  Ure's  Dictionary  of  Arts,  iii.  300. 

The  German  chemists  have  been  active  investigators  in  the 
field  of  oils  and  oleaginous  compounds.  Their  deductions  are 
too  voluminous  to  attempt  to  incorporate  herein,  but  they  gener- 
ally lead  to  the  data  given  above. 

The  oil  or  spirits  of  turpentine  or  "  turps  "  is  used  to  a  great 
extent  in  all  kinds  and  brands  of  paint  to  aid  the  drying  quali- 
ties. It  consists  of  a  hydrocarbon  oil  (C.^H.^")  and  a  resin 
called  colophony.  Its  action  upon  red  lead,  pyrolusite,  or  other 
of  the  pigments  that  act  electro-negatively  upon  iron  or  steel  to 
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form  magnetic  oxide  upon  the  surface  of  the  metal,  is  purely  a 
mechanical  one  as  a  dryer.  Its  evaporation  leaves  behind  the 
resin  mixed  with  the  pigment,  and  by  its  presence  prevents  in 
some  measure  the  chemical  combination  of  the  oil  and  the  red 
lead  or  other  pigment.  If  it  is  of  that  kind  of  turpentine  known 
as  "  fat,"  it  contains  so  much  resin  of  a  hard,  vitreous  character 
that,  when  dry,  it  cracks  into  small  sections  and  ruptures  the 
coating  of  oil  and  paint  with  which  it  is  incorporated,  and 
materially  aids  the  process  of  corrosion  by  admitting  the  air 
and  moisture  to  the  surface  of  the  metal.  Its  presence  in  any 
form  or  amount  in  a  preservative  coating  for  iron  acts  in  a 
great  measure  as  caustic  or  quick-lime  added  to  hydraulic 
cement.  The  lime  will  delay  the  setting  of  the  cement  and 
detract  from  its  strength.  The  "  turps "  will  hasten  the 
drying  of  the  oil;  also  detract  from  its  resisting  and  protective 
power. 

It  is  sometimes  advisable  to  use  a  dryer  to  aid  the  drying  of  oil  in 
cold  or  damp  atmospheres ;  also  to  facilitate  the  spreading  of  the 
paint  over  very  cold  surfaces,  etc.  In  these  cases  better  protective 
results  are  obtained  by  the  use  of  Japan-dryer.  This  dryer  is  made 
by  digesting  gum-shellac  with  linseed  oil  until  it  becomes  thick 
and  partakes  of  the  nature  of  a  varnish.  Litharge  (the  scum 
of  melted  silver  ore,  a  protoxide  of  lead,  PbO,  containing 
approximately  95^  of  red  or  yellowish  oxide  of  lead)  is 
added  to  quicken  the  drying  of  the  resulting  Japan.  When  it 
has  cooked  to  a  thick  mass,  termed  a  "pill,"  it  is  cooled  and 
thinned  with  turpentine  and  is  ready  for  use. 

This  dryer  enters  into  a  chemical  combination  with  linseed  oil 
and  the  red  oxide  of  lead  and  other  pigments  that  form  magnetic 
oxide  coatings  on  the  surface  of  the  metals  over  which  they  are 
spread ;  and,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  brief  of  its  manufacture, 
its  principal  ingredients  are  of  the  same  substances  that  com- 
pose the  protective  coating  for  the  metal,  and  does  not  retard 
that  action  called  "setting  of  the  paint"  in  any  degree,  but 
hastens  it. 

Benzine  of  any  grade,  gravity,  or  kind,  though  a  perfect  solvent 
of  all  the  siccative  and  other  oils  of  commerce,  should  never  be 
tolerated  in  any  paint  compounds  applied  to  metallic  structures, 
and,  in  fact,  to  none  even  of  wood.  It  evaporates  quickly  and  acts 
solely  as  a  mechanical  dryer.  It  does  not  enter  into  any  chemical 
combination  with  either  oil  or  pigment,  and  as  the  redistilled  and 
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purest  samples  of  it  still  carry  some  appreciable  quanties  of  paraf- 
fine  in  solution,  the  evaporation  of  the  hydrocarbon  fluid  leaves 
the  parafflne  behind  to  act  as  a  wax  coating  on  the  surface  of  the 
metal,  and  prevents  that  close  union  of  the  pigment  with  the 
metal  so  essential  to  a  successful  application  of  the  paint.  A 
slight  change  of  temperature  causes  a  blister  to  form  on  either 
the  iron  or  wcxxlen  surface  coated,  and  the  process  of  dissolution 
has  then  commenced. 

If  two  pieces  of  rough  surface  scaled  iron  be  taken,  and  one 
is  washed  with  benzine  and  allowed  to  dry  as  ordinarily  prac- 
tised in  the  workshop,  or  even  wiped  dry  with  ordinary  cotton 
waste  ;  and  the  other  piece  be  washed  clean  with  carbonate  or 
sal-soda ;  and  both  pieces  are  then  coat^  with  two  coats  of  the 
same  pure  red  lead  and  linseed  oil  paint,  and  thoroughly  dried 
for  a  number  of  days,  and  then  the  pieces  be  immersed  in  separate 
vessels  filled  with  sea-water,  it  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  three 
months'  exposure  that  the  sample  washed  with  benzine  has  com- 
menced to  rust  and  pit  and  has  thrown  down  a  considerable 
amount  of  red  oxide  of  iron,  coloring  the  water  very  materially, 
while  the  soda-treated  sample  has  not  even  discolored  the  water 
and  the  surface  of  the  metal  is  found  clean  and  free  from  rust. 
In  the  former  case,  the  thin  film  of  paraffine  wax  from  the 
benzine  washing  has  prevented  the  formation  of  any  mag- 
netic or  black  oxide  of  iron  on  the  surface  of  the  metal, 
but,  acting  as  the  electro-negative  element  and  aided  by  the 
exciting  sea-water,  has  decomposed  the  organic  element  (the 
oil)  and  has  hastened  corrosion  not  only  of  the  metal  but  of  the 
paint  also. 

Of  the  five  oxides  of  lead,  the  red  oxide,  minium,  Pb^O,, 
or  red  lead,  is  the  one  that  principally  concerns  us  to  consider 
as  a  pigment,  its  action  upon  iron  and  steel  being  so  remarkable 
as  to  place  it  at  the  head  of  all  other  pigments  when  applied  for 
the  purpose  of  preserving  iron  and  steel  from  corrosion  however 
induced.  When  prepared  for  analysis,  or  when  the  commercial 
article  is  freed  from  the  protoxide  of  lead  by  digestion,  it  con- 
tains 90. 63;*  of  lead  and  9.37 j^  of  oxygen,  numbers  agreeing 
exactly  with  the  formula,  Pb,0,.  Its  specific  gravity  ranges 
from  8.6  to  8.94,  and  as  a  compound  it  is  classed  analogous 
to  the  magnetic  oxide  of  iron,  a  substance  which  red  lead  creates 
when  brought  into  contact  with  iron  or  steel,  either  in  a  dry 
state  or  as  a  pigment.     Red  oxide  of  lead  is  found  native  in 
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many  parts  of  the  world,  where  it  accompanies  cerusite.  The 
commercial  article  is  generally  prepared  from  melted  metallic 
lead  by  oxidation  in  special  furnaces,  the  process  being  a  double 
one;  the  first  process  being  to  oxidize  the  metallic  lead  into 
massicot  or  litharge^  which  is  then  ground  to  a  powder  and  washed. 
The  second  process  consists  in  reoxposure  of  the  ground  massicot 
to  a  low  red  heat  in  presence  of  air  for  some  48  hours,  or  until  the 
proper  color  of  a  dark  red  when  hot  is  obtained,  which  changes 
to  a  bright  red  on  cooling,  the  quality  of  the  product  depending 
in  a  great  measure  upon  the  latter  stage  of  the  manufacture.  Com- 
mercial red  lead  contains  all  the  foreign  metallic  oxides — ^such  as 
the  oxides  of  silver,  copper,  and  iron,  with  which  the  massicot  or 
litharge  from  which  it  i^  prepared  is  contaminated.  These  foreign 
oxides  are,  however,  so  small  in  amount  as  not  to  seriously  aflfect 
the  quality  of  the  red  lead  as  a  pigment  in  its  peculiarity  of  form- 
ing magnetic  oxide  or  an  electro-negative  coating  on  iron  or  steel 
which  is  coated  with  it. 

Red  lead  is  adulterated  with  red  oxide  of  iron,  boles,  or  brick  dust. 
These  substances  remain  undissolved  when  red  lead  is  digested 
in  warm  dilute  nitric  acid ;  boiling  hydrochloric  acid  extracts  the 
sesquioxide  of  iron  from  the  residue.  When  red  lead  thus  adul- 
terated is  ignited,  there  remains  a  mixture  of  yellow  lead  oxide 
and  the  red  substances  that  have  been  added  to  it.  The  bright- 
ness of  the  color  of  red  lead  prevents  the  addition  of  many  adul- 
terants such  as  plaster,  chalk,  etc.,  the  color  being  sensibly  changed 
by  small  additions  of  these  and  like  substances,  as  well  as  the 
weight  of  the  lead. 

Of  the  other  substances  that  are  remarkable  for  their  tendency 
to  become  electro-negative  to  iron  and  steel,  and  to  form  magnetic 
oxide  upon  their  surfaces  when  placed  in  contact  with  them, 
manganese  dioxide,  MnOg  ore,  or  pyrolusite,  ranks  next  to  lead 
in  qualities  as  a  pigment,  its  oxidizing  powers  being  greater  than 
red  lead  ;  but  the  chemical  combination  with  linseed  oil  and  the 
development  of  the  "setting  power"  is  not  apparently  as  effective 
as  red  lead.  It  consists  of  red  oxide  of  manganese,  84  to  87  parts ; 
oxygen,  11.45  to  14.58;  sesquioxide  of  iron,  0.40  to  1.30;  baryta, 
0.67  to  1.20 ;  silica,  0.51  to  0.80 ;  and  traces  of  alumina,  lime, 
and  water,  etc.  Specific  gravity  when  pure,  4.819  to  4.97.  Lustre, 
metallic  ;  color,  iron-black,  dark  steel-gray,  sometimes  bluish. 

Its  application  as  a  pigment  for  the  preservation  of  metallic 
surfaces  from  corrosion  being  comparatively  recent,  but  little  data 
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is  available  for  comparision  with  red  lead.  Its  color,  in  many- 
cases,  will  lead  to  its  application  when  the  color  of  red  lead  is 
objectionable.  It  can  be  readily  adulterated  with  bary  tes — barium 
oxide,  BaO — or  heavy  spar,  the  specific  gravity  of  which,  4.7,  is  so 
close  to  manganese,  and  its  corresponding  gray  color  will  render 
the  familiar  commercial  transaction  easy  of  accomplishment. 

Graphite,  mixed  with  pure  boiled  linseed  oil  in  which  a  small 
percentage  of  litharge,  red  lead,  manganese,  or  other  metaUic  salt 
has  been  added  at  the  time  of  boiling  to  aid  in  the  oxidation  of 
the  oil,  forms  a  most  effective  paint  for  metallic  surfaces,  as 
well  as  for  wood  and  fibrous  substances.  Wood  surfaces  pro- 
tected by  this  paint,  and  exposed  to  the  action  of  sea-water  for  a 
number  of  years,  are  found  in  a  perfect  stat«  of  preservation. 
Some  recent  experiments  with  this  paint  applied  to  the  surface  of 
boiler  flues  show  that  it  prevents  the  formation  of  scale  to  a  won- 
derful degree,  and  though  it  would  seem  in  this  case  to  also  prevent 
the  transmission  of  the  heat  to  the  water,  yet  it  appears  to  be  a 
better  conductor  than  the  scale  which  it  prevents  from  forming. 
Steel  tubes  in  locomotive  and  other  high-pressure  steam  boilers 
pit  more  readily  than  iron  tubes  under  the  same  conditions  of 
service,  so  much  so  that  on  many  railways  the  use  of  steel  tubes 
is  prohibited. 

If  the  experiments  now  in  progress  with  this  paint  applied  to 
locomotive  boiler  tubes  are  as  successful  to  prevent  corrosion  and 
the  formation  of  scale  as  in  the  case  of  the  boiler  flues,  its  use  will 
add  materially  to  the  economies  of  railway  locomotive  service, 
and  can  hardly  be  less  effective  in  many  cases  on  marine  boilers. 

In  many  places  in  the  south-western  section  of  our  country 
the  water  is  so  bad  in  scale-producing  qualities  as  to  require 
the  removal  of  the  boiler  tubes  after  only  two  weeks  of  ser- 
vice, or  a  little  over  a  2,000  miles  run.  Innumerable  com- 
pounds of  the  anti-incrustation  order  have  been  tried  and  found 
useless  to  correct  or  even  mitigate  the  trouble.  If  the  simple 
application  of  a  coat  of  plumbago  paint  furnishes  a  remedy  for 
this  evil,  no  better  example  of  the  "  unexpected  happenings  "  in 
favor  of  the  engineer  can  be  had. 

The  use  of  graphite  for  a  pigment  for  the  protection  of  iron 
from  corrosion  was  inaugurated  by  the  Joseph  Dixon  Crucible 
Co.,  and  embraces  an  experience  of  over  thirty  years,  during 
which  period  the  use  of  it  for  the  above  purpose  has  given  almost 
unqualified  satisfaction  in  the  many  trying  and  test  situations  in 
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which  it  has  been  placed.  Its  use  is  increasing,  and  its  merits  are 
more  generally  conceded  as  being  far  superior  in  all  respects  to 
the  oxide  of  iron  paints  for  a  protective  coating  on  iron  structures. 

The  amorphous  graphite  is  usually  mixed  with  more  or  less 
clay  and  silica,  and  being  granular  in  character,  even  with  close 
grinding  does  not  give  as  good  results  as  a  pigment  as  the  flake 
graphite,  the  grinding  of  which  in  raw  linseed  oil  reduces  it  to  a 
fine  scaly  condition ;  these  scales  overlap  or  felt  together  by  the 
action  of  the  brush  in  spreading,  and  constitute  almost  an  ideal 
covering  for  resisting  atmospheric  influences.  Its  sj^ecific  gravity 
is  1209,  and  the  qualities  used  for  pigment  contain  from  90^  to  96^ 
of  carbon.  The  small  amount  of  silica  that  accompanies  it  in  its 
natural  state  is  not  detrimental  to  it  as  a  pigment ;  in  fact,  ground 
silica  is  added  to  some  brands  of  the  paint,  and  its  presence  is 
thought  to  give  better  results  than  the  absolutely  pure  graphite. 
It  is  practically  unaffected  by  heat ;  temperatures  under  600°  F., 
the  carbonizing  point  of  the  oil  used  with  it,  do  not  effect  it ; 
cold,  dampness,  acidulated  mixtures,  and  alkalies  have  no  affect 
upon  it ;  and  only  the  strongest  of  corrosive  chemicals  change  it, 
and  these  only  through  the  medium  of  the  oil. 

It  spreads  well  over  any  surface  to  which  it  may  be  applied, 
and  takes  kindly  to  other  paints,  old  or  new,  over  which  it  may 
be  placed,  and  as  a  priming  coat  for  other  colors  it  is  almost  un- 
equalled. Its  natural  color  is  a  slate,  but  the  addition  of  light 
or  tinting  colors  can  be  had  without  detriment  to  its  preservative 
qualities.  It  is  claimed  for  it  that  it  dries  quicker  than  Prince's 
metallic  and  other  oxide  of  iron  paints,  without  the  use  of  dryer; 
that  one  pound  of  prepared  paint  will  cover  twice  as  much  surface 
as  any  iron  paint,  or  three  times  as  much  as  any  lead  paint.  A 
gallon  of  prepared  paint  weighs  10  pounds,  and  it  will  cover  600 
to  700  square  feet  of  iron  work  one  coat,  or  about  550  square  feet 
of  wood  surface. 

It  does  not  bleach  or  fade.  Tin  roofs  covered  with  sihca 
graphite  paint  last  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  years  without 
renewal,  as  against  five  to  seven  years  of  iron  oxide  paints.  It  is 
adulterated  with  soap-stone,  pipe  clay,  and  other  like  substances  to 
the  detriment  of  the  quality  of  the  paint.  One  pound  of  flake 
graphite  ground  with  three  pounds  of  soap-stone,  neither  the  eye 
nor  the  touch  can  distinguish  it  from  pure  graphite,  and  there 
is  no  ready  means  of  detecting  the  adulteration  except  in  the 
laboratory. 
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An  example  of  its  use  on  a  large  scale  is  to  be  seen  on  the 
elevated  line  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  at  Jersev  City. 

Engineers  requiring  a  ready  rule  to  determine  the  amonnt  of 
paint  required  to  cover  any  structure,  may  find  the  following,  from 
my  own  experience,  to  be  of  use. 

Divide  the  number  of  square  feet  of  surface  by  20J,  the  re&ull 
will  be  the  number  of  gallons  of  liquid  paint  required  ior  two 
coats.  Or,  divide  the  square  feet  by  18,  and  the  result  is  the 
number  of  pounds  of  pure  white  lead  required  to  give  three 
coats. 

The  tendency  of  ii'on  to  change  its  physical  properties   by  a 


change  in  the  condition  under  which  it  may  be  placed  in  ordinary 
structural  work,  is  strikingly  shown  by  the  following  instance 
taken  from  Engineering,  April  27,  1894;  anti  reported  by  Mr. 
Oswald  Brown,  M.I.C.E.,  of  32  Victoria  Street,  Westminster. 

"  The  cut  shows  portions  of  the  bar  dark  and  corroded,  while 
the  intermediate  layers  have  remained  bright.  The  bands  of  rust 
extend  over  both  ends  of  the  bar,  giving  it  the  appearance  of 
being  built  up  of  layers  of  two  different  metals.  The  bar,  which 
is  of  the  best  Yorkshire  iron,  gave  under  test  the  following 
results. 

"  Tensile  strength  54,330  lbs.  per  square  inch  ;  elongation  on  8 
inches,  3S.4^ ;  contraction  of  area,  49.6^.     No  traces  of  lamina- 
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tion  were  shown  during  the  test,  but  some  monilis  after^  the  bar 
was  found  in  the  condition  illustrated,  which  seems  to  show  that 
it  really  does  consist  of  layers  of  slightly  different  chemical  com- 
position, those  which  have  rusted  being  electro-positive  to  the 
other  portions  of  the  bar." 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  no  analysis  of  the  different  layers  of 
iron  composing  this  bar  is  to  be  had.  If  the  bar  was  not  really 
homogeneous,  the  corrosion  in  the  absence  of  any  exciting  cause 
must  be  attributed  to  the  molecular  changes  due  to  the  strain  of 
the  test. 

If  this  is  conceded,  it  goes  far  to  clear  up  the  mystery  con- 
nected with  the  corrosion  of  steam-boilers,  both  internallv^  and 
externally.  Iron  rivets  and  iron  plates  in  some  cases  show  the 
rivets  corroded  and  the  plates  unaffected,  and  sometimes  the  con- 
trary, and  so  with  steel  rivets  and  steel  plates;  also,  iron  rivets  in 
steel  plates  or  steel  iMvets  in  iron  plates,  all  show  the  most  erratic 
evidences,  as  regards  corrosion  ;  in  many  cases  without  reference 
to  the  character  of  the  water  used  in  the  boiler,  or  to  the  external 
conditions.  As  a  rule,  all  analyses  of  the  plates,  rivets,  and  other 
material  used  in  boiler  work  are  made  from  cold  samples  as  they 
come  from  the  manufacturers'  hands,  and  before  being  worked  ; 
and  when  corrosion  of  either  plate  or  rivet  has  commenced  and 
attracted  attention,  it  is  seldom  possible  to  get  a  sample  of  that 
particular  make  and  lot  of  rivets  to  analyze  to  show  what  physical 
changes  have  taken  place  or  developed  in  a  nascent  state,  by  the 
process  of  heating,  closing  the  rivet,  cold  hammering  the  head, 
etc. 

In  no  report  of  the  corrosion  of  boilers  that  has  ever  come  to 
my  knowledge,  has  there  ever  been  any  mention  of  whether  the 
rivets  were  hand-driven  or  power-riveted.  The  comparatively  late 
advent  of  the  power-rivet  machine  may  account  for  this  oversight. 
The  writer's  experience  upon  this  point  is,  that  hand-driven  rivets 
corrode  the  soonest,  and  most  rapidly  when  compared  in  the 
same  class  of  work  with  power-driven  rivets,  and  that  the  points 
of  the  hand-driven  rivets  are  not  so  susceptible  to  corrosion  as  the 
heads,  when  exposed  to  the  same  corrosive  influences.  There  is 
much  available  data  in  the  ranks  of  the  members  of  the  A.S.M.E. 
upon  this  matter  of  corrosion  of  boilers  in  service,  and  under 
mechanical  contortion  from  the  effect  of  bad  workmanship,  such 
as  riveting,  flanging,  connections  of  copper  and  brass,  that  are  the 
foundation  or  starting  point  for  the  corrosion,  particularly  when 
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some  slight  and  unnoticed  impurity  in  the  feed-water  may  act  as 
the  exciting  cause.  This  data  if  brought  out  either  by  discussion 
at  the  annual  or  special  meetings  of  the  Society,  would  do  much 
towards  correcting  the  evil. 

Free  hydrochloric  and  free  sulphuric  acids  are  found  in  various 
sources  of  water  supply,  notably  from  canals  and  streams  con- 
taminated by  mine  waters.  When  these  waters  are  used  for 
steam  purposes,  any  speck  of  carbon,  manganese,  or  other  impur- 
ities in  the  iron  or  steel  plates,  rivets,  or  pipe  connections,  act  the 
part  of  the  electro-negative  element,  around  which  the  iron  is 
rapidly  corroded,  pitting  being  thus  produced.  Soda  ash  made 
by  the  ammonia  process  is  often  used  with  good  effect  to  correct 
the  free  acids  in  boiler  waters.  An  ounce  of  phenol  phthalein 
dissolved  in  a  half-pint  of  methylated  spirits  and  put  in  an  ordi- 
nary sized  boiler,  will  indicate  by  its  light  blood  color  that  the 
water  is  practically  free  from  acids  or  salts.  When  the  color  dis- 
appears, a  solution  of  soda  ash  should  be  poured  into  the  boiler 
until  the  blood-red  color  is  restored. 

Waters  containing  nitrates  and  nitrites  in  large  quantities  are 
common  for  sources  of  boiler  supply.  The  application  of  carbon- 
ate of  soda  in  solution  to  the  boiler  water  does  not  always  prevent 
corrosion  and  pitting,  even  when  aided  by  a  hard  scale  covering 
the  boiler  plates. 

To  counteract  the  effect  of  these  nitrates  and  nitrites,  metallic 
zinc  is  used,  which  decomposes  them  by  combining  with  the  oxy- 
gen and  forming  oxide  of  zinc,  acting  passively  or  as  an  electro- 
positive body  to  the  iron,  and  converting  the  nitrogen  into  am- 
monia ;  also,  neutral  to  iron.  A  mixture  of  one  part  by  weight 
of  bisulphite  of  soda  to  two  parts  of  soda  ash,  also  aids  in  pre- 
venting the  action  of  the  nitrates  and  nitrites  on  the  iron ;  the 
tannate  of  soda  also  tends  to  prevent  corrosion  from  these 
sources. 

THE   HASWELL  ELECTRO-BROWNING  PROCESS. 

Another  method  or  process  for  the  protection  of  iron  and  steel 
has  been  recently  invented  by  an  Austrian,  and  is  in  practical  use 
in  Vienna.  The  United  States  patent  No.  453,355  was  issued 
June  2,  1891,  and  is  described  in  the  Official  Gazette,  vol.  55,  page 
1199.  It  is  called  the  Haswell  electro-browning  or  electro-enamel 
process,  and  consists  in  protecting  the  surface  of  iron  and  steel  by 
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a  deposit  mainly  of  peroxide  of  lead,  prepared  by  the  electrolysis 
of  a  suitable  lead  salt  in  cold  water. 

The  deposit  is  produced  and  completed  in  twenty  minutes,  and 
does  not  require  more  than  one  treatment.  Several  samples  of  it 
are  presented  for  the  examination  of  the  members. 

It  appears  to  be  best  adapted  to  articles  like  shelf  goods, 
hinges,  and  other  cast-iron  articles  of  general  hardware,  also 
axes,  edge  tools,  scythes,  etc.,  that  require  protection  from  changes 
of  temperature  that  cause  sweating,  also  from  the  effects  of 
handling  and  storage  in  damp  places. 

The  coating;  while  possessing  considerable  resisting  power  to 
the  moisture,  carbonic  acid,  and  ammonia,  that  is  in  the  air  in  its 
normal  state ;  also,  to  diluted  mineral  and  organic  acids,  and  the 
chemical  and  other  fumes  of  the  workshop,  is  not,  however,  of  so 
high  resisting  power  as  to  withstand  immersion  in  either  water, 
sea- water,  or  acidulated  mixtures  beyond  forty-eight  hours,  which 
under  these  conditions  appears  to  be  about)  the  limit  of  its  pro- 
tective qualities.  It  can  be  polished  on  ordinary  buffing  wheels 
after  it  is  applied,  as  shown  by  the  round  samples,  it  being  unnec- 
essary to  polish  the  article  before  browning  it,  its  color  then  being 
decidedly  pleasing,  while  the  coating  on  the  rough  ground  surface 
of  the  sample  is  far  from  objectionable. 

The  sheet-iron  sample  shows  its  effect  upon  iron  as  it  left  the 
rolls,  a  pickling  to  remove  the  scale  being  the  only  preparation 
required.  The  sheet-iron  can  be  bent  to  a  right  angle  over  a  mod- 
erately sharp  corner  without  cracking  the  coating  or  injury  to  its 
protective  power. 

The  coating  has  no  chemical  affinity  with  the  metal  which  it  is 
to  y3rotect. 

Whether  dry  or  moistened  it  creates  no  changes  on  the  surface 
of  the  article  coated,  and  is  not  affected  by  mechanical  injury  like 
a  blow,  so  as  to  flake  off*,  expose  the  surface,  and  cause  a  rust  spot 
to  form. 

It  stands  hard  rubbing  with  pumice  stone  wet,  or  dry,  on  a 
piece  of  felt,  is  not  affected  by  the  usual  changes  of  temperature 
of  the  atmosphere,  and  bears  a  temperature  of  350°  Fahr.  without 
injury. 

The  cost  of  material  in  the  electro  bath  is  ten  cents  for  one 
hundred  square  feet  of  surface  coated.  The  apparatus  required 
consists  of  a  few  tanks  to  hold  the  lead  solution ;  a  few  reels  or 
racks  to  support  the  articles,  according  to  what  they  are ;  the  whole 
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at  a  cost  of  from  $25  to  $250.  An  ordinary  electroplating  dynamo 
is  required,  the  size  depending  upon  the  amount  of  work  to  be 
done,  and  power  to  drive  the  dynamo,  etc.,  from  IJ  to  2  voltage  is 
all  that  is  necessary. 

Water  must  be  provided,  and  drying  facilities  by  steam  oven  or 
otherwise  as  is  most  convenient.  The  articles  must  be  cleansed 
from  oil  or  finger  marks  before  immersion  in  the  bath,  but  a  lim- 
ited amount  of  skilled  labor  is  required  in  the  process. 

The  royalty  for  the  use  of  the  patent  is  not  included  in  tjie 
above  statement  of  cost.  The  technical  value  of  the  invention  as 
to  cost  of  application  and  its  effectiveness,  appears  to  rank  next  to 
the  nitre  process  of  Lieut.-Col.  Buffington  heretofore  described; 
but  for  all  purposes  requiring  the  preservation  of  the  finish 
and  cutting  qualities  of  highly  tempered  edged  tools,  it  has  no 
competitor. 

The  coating  is  easily  removed  by  friction  with  turpentine, 
concentrated  lye  or  benzine. 

Its  application  to  finished  shafting  and  kindred  articles  is  feas- 
ible and  practical,  but  on  pulleys,  machine  tools,  engines,  and  like 
bulky  articles,  the  old  white  lead  and  tallow  pot  will  hold  its  own 
for  yet  a  while,  and  the  machine-shop  apprentice  will  not  be 
deprived  of  a  chance  to  develop  his  artistic  proclivities. 

There  are  a  few  compounds  for  the  temporary  protection,  rather 
than  the  preservation,  of  machined  or  bright  surfaces  of  iron  and 
steel,  that,  not  as  enduring  as  paint,  may  be  denominated  lotions. 
Some  of  them  are  effective  and  easily  applied. 

Krupp  uses  a  compound  called  Mannocitin  for  his  bright  steel, 
machined  articles,  and  ordnance  in  store.  It  does  not  tui*n  ran- 
cid or  harden  with  age,  is  consistent  enough  to  resist  tomd  tem- 
peratures without  slumping  off,  is  easily  removed  by  turpentine 
or  benzine,  and  is  a  valuable  substitute  for  the  old  tallow  pot 
product. 

Coal-tar,  a  product  from  the  distillation  of  gas  coal,  when  prop- 
erly prepared,  forms  an  effective  protection  from  corrosion  of  iron 
and  steel  from  ordinary  atmospheric  attack,  and  it  reduced  to  a 
pitch  compound  and  applied  to  the  metal  in  form  of  a  hot  bath, 
in  which  the  article  is  immersed  for  a  sufficient  time  to  allow  it 
to  attain  the  same  temperature  as  the  bath,  the  coating  formed 
is  but  slightly  inferior  to  red  oxide  of  lead  paint,  and  in  some 
applications  is  much  cheaper. 

In  all  cases  the  removal  of  the  scale  of  the  rolls  or  foundry  sand 
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produces  superior  results.  The  coating  formed  has  about  the 
same  elasticity  as  the  metal,  aud  withstands  mechanical  injury 
very  well.  The  composition  of  the  tar  has  much  to  do  with  the 
success  of  the  application. 

Ooal-tar  from  gas  coal  and  cannel  coal,  as  it  is  collected  from 
the  hydraulic  main,  by  analysis  consists  of  the  following  elements 
as  averaged  from  a  large  number  of  samples.  A  40-gallon 
barrel  consisting  of : 

1^  gaUons,  or  8.75^  of  light  oils,  consisting  of  benzole,  naphtha  and  carbolic  acid. 
9i  gallons,  or  28.75;^,  of  heavy  oil,  consisting  of  creosote  oil  and  anthracine. 
29    gallons,  or  72.5;?,  pitch. 

Boiled  in  open  kettles,  this  should  be  reduced  from  15^  to  25:11^, 
according  to  the  duty  required  of  it.  The  tar  resulting  from  the 
distillation  of  petroleum  oils  for  gas  is  of  a  decidedly  inferior 
quality  to  that  obtained  from  gas  coals,  and  is  better  adapted 
for  coating  the  cruder  forms  of  wood  constructions,  piles,  dock 
timbers,  fence  posts  in  the  ground  part,  than  metal  work.  But 
this  same  oil  tar,  if  distilled  at  heats  from  600°  to  800°  Fahr., 
forms  a  pitch  of  almost  adamantine  hardness  when  cold,  and 
resists  almost  all  corrosive  agents  and  solvents  except  those  of 
the  hydro-carbon  class. 

When  the  concentration  of  the  gas  coal-tar  is  carried  to  the  25;^ 
or  30^  stage,  the  product  is  comparatively  odorless,  or  at  least  is 
not  any  more  objectionable  than  that  from  oil  paint,  the  pun- 
gency due  to  the  light  oils  and  carbolic  acid  being  dissipated. 

GALVANIZING   PROCESSES. 

Galvanizing  or  coating  metals  with  zinc,  and  its  alloys  of  tin, 
antimony,  arsenic,  lead,  etc.,  is  a  well-known  process,  and  its 
value  is  well  recognized,  as  the  extensive  application  of  it  for 
a  large  variety  of  purposes  shows ;  but  it  is  easily  attacked  by 
weak  acidulated  liquids,  sulphurous  and  other  atmospheric 
fumes,  and  the  protection  afforded,  except  in  fairly  protected 
and  favorable  locations,  is  but  temporary.  Its  mission  is  so 
short-lived,  and  corrosion  once  commenced  proceeds  so  rapidly 
in  unlooked-for  spots,  that  one  is  forced  to  condemn  its  use 
except  for  locations  of  minor  importance,  or  where  its  failure 
as  a  protective  agent  will  not  be  attended  with  serious  results. 
The  Ajax  patent  coating,  so  extensively  advertised  a  few  years 
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ago,  was  a  coating  of  lead  and  its  alloys  applied  to  iron  surfaces 
which  had  undergone  a  peculiar  pickling  and  cleaning  process 
to  free  them  from  scale,  sand,  etc.  Other  than  this  point  it  had 
no  merit  over  the  ordinary  galvanizing  process.  Zinc  and  tin, 
with  the  other  before-named  metals,  are  by  themselves  all  electro- 
positive to  iron  and  steel,  but  when  alloyed  or  combined  with 
each  other  are  more  potent  to  induce  electrolytic  action  upon  the 
baser  metal  and  hasten  decay. 

Galvanized  iron  is  one  of  the  worst  materials  to  hold  oil  or 
paint.  Out  of  a  large  number  of  the  best  quality  paints  applied  to 
galvanized  iron  roofs  and  cornices,  but  one,  a  patented  paint  of  an 
undetermined  nature,  adhered  with  any  marked  degree  of  success ; 
with  ordinary  trade  colors,  this  difficulty  to  take  paint  is  greatly 
increased.  The  cause  of  this  is  not  known,  but  a  plausible  theory  is, 
that  the  sal-ammoniac  used  during  the  process  of  galvanizing  forms 
a  film  of  basic  chloride  of  zinc  on  the  surface  of  the  metal  during 
the  process,  which  being  more  or  less  hygroscopic,  repels  or  prevents 
the  close  adherence  of  the  paint  to  the  surface.  Zinc  in  all  forms  as 
a  pigment  has  a  peculiar  action  upon  all  metallic  or  other  surf  aces 
with  which  it  is  brought  into  contact  as  a  coating.  Zinc  white 
paint  jE?^^  from  all  surfaces  coated  with  it.  This  action,  no  doubt, 
arises  from  the  zinc  combining  with  the  oil  to  form  a  species  of 
zinc  soap,  which  gradually  becomes  a  hard,  brittle,  non-adhesive 
substance,  easily  aflfected  or  washed  away  by  water  or  watery 
vapor. 

The  selection  of  the  galvanizing  with  zinc  process  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  wire  used  in  the  main  cables  of  suspension  bridges, 
is  possibly  a  mistake  of  the  most  serious  character,  and  the  adop- 
tion of  this  method  of  protection  from  corrosion  by  some  of  the 
most  eminent  engineers  in  the  world  for  their  most  important  and 
world-renowned  structures,  is  either  an  example  of  gross  ignorance 
of  the  subject  of  the  causes  of  corrosion  in  iron  and  steel  and  the 
methods  of  protection  from  its  effect,  or  else  is  an  utter  disregard 
of  the  importance  of  those  little  things,  or  next  to  nothings,  that 
in  many  cases  have  turned  what  primarily  was  a  success  into  an 
ultimate  and  unpardonable  failure. 

The  main  cables  of  the  Niagara  Suspension  Railway  Bridge, 
only  thirty  years  after  its  erection,  were  found  to  be  so  badly  cor- 
roded that  the  strength  of  the  structure  was  seriously  aflfected,  the 
factor  of  safety  having  been  reduced  nearly  thirty  per  cent,  by  the 
corrosion  of  the  wires,  with  the  possibility  in  plain  sight  that 
66 
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the  structure  would  not  stand  another  like  period  of  time  unless 
repaired  and  restored  to  its  original  condition. 

The  preparation  of  these  wires  to  resist  corrosion  was :  before 
they  were  strung  into  the  cables,  they  were  galvanized  with  zinc, 
then  thev  were  coated  with  one  or  more  coats  of  boiled  linseed 
oil  with  Japan  dryer,  and  when  the  requisite  number  of  wires  had 
been  strung  to  form  the  cable,  the  cable  was  bound  with  a  close- 
wound  wrapping  of  wire  similarly  galvanized  and  oil-coated,  as  an 
outside  protective  covering.  Then  the  whole  cable  covering,  iron 
straps,  fastenings,  saddles,  and  all  the  connecting  parts,  were  given 
a  number  of  coats  of  white  lead  paint,  and  the  job  was  declared 
complete  and  able  to  defy  for  ages  the  elements  of  corrosion  or 
any  other  destructive  agents  of  iron  structures,  not  even  excepting 
excessive  strains  from  overloading  or  those  changes  supposed  to 
exist  in  the  form  of  crystallization  due  to  vibratory  impulses, 
polarity  of  position,  etc.  All  of  the  work  was  apparently  well 
planned,  and  executed  from  the  best  of  material,  regardless  of 
expense ;  the  reputation  of  the  engineer  corps  engaged  in  its  con- 
struction was  much  prated  about  and  carefully  considered  at  all 
times ;  and  any  causes  likely  to  affect  either  the  strength  of  the 
bridge  or  the  reputation  of  its  designer  were  supposed  to  be  eradi- 
cated in  this,  at  that  time  considered  the  highest  example  of 
engineering  in  the  world. 

As  a  further  means  of  protection,  when  the  cables  thus  wrapped, 
painted,  and — hollow  mockery  of  words — protected,  entered  the 
ground,  or  anchorage  pits,  they  were  bedded  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent  in  good  hydraulic  cement  mortar,  which,  from  its  nature 
of  quick  setting,  was  supposed  to  he  dry^  and  so  it  was,  so  far  as 
the  term  dry  is  used  to  express  the  character  of  any  masonry 
material  buried  in  the  earth  and  exposed  to  the  ordinary  condi- 
tions of  earthy  contact ;  but  as  compared  with  the  character  of 
the  same  object  exposed  freely  to  atmospheric  effects,  it  was 
perpetually  damp,  if  not  wet,  and  always  in  a  prime  condition  to 
inaugurate  and  perpetuate  the  process  of  corrosion  of  any  iron 
body  in  contact  with  it.  This  condition  was  aided  by  the  inclina- 
tion or  pitch  of  the  cable  from  the  horizontal;  any  condensed 
moisture  or  water  that  could  find  a  crevice  in  the  outer  wrap- 
ping of  wire  and  paint  necessarily  followed  natural  laws  by  seek- 
ing its  reservoir  at  the  lowest  points,  and  it  was  near  these  points 
that  renewals  of  the  corroded  wires  had  become  necessary,  and 
were  made  by  cutting  them  out  and  replacing  them  with  new 
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ones,  and  the  removal,  so  far  as  was  possible,  of  the  contact 
masonry  and  cement,  and  allowing  the  cables  access  to  the  air, 
and  where  they  could  be  readily  inspected  at  all  times  to  ascer- 
tain their  condition.  So  far  well,  but  the  condition  of  the  wires 
upon  the  inside  of  the  cables  between  the  susj^ension  towers  is 
another  matter,  and  whether  corrosion  is  not  here  in  active  prog- 
ress is  a  question  not  easily  answered;  neither  can  inspection 
at  these  points  be  had  with  anything  near  the  facility  that  the 
anchorages  gave. 

These  wires,  during  the  period  of  stringing  and  grouping  them 
into  cables,  a  process  occupying  months  of  time,  were  exposed  to 
all  the  atmospheric  changes,  including  many  storms  of  rain  and 
frost  that  must  have  soaked  the  freshly  oiled  surfaces  of  the  wires 
and  filled  the  interstices  between  them  so  thoroughly  that  no  ordi- 
nary conditions  of  drying  would  have  evaporated  the  water  thus 
collected,  and  when  the  close-wound  wire  wrapping  and  the  paint 
was  in  place  all  the  contained  moisture  was  practically  as  well 
sealed  up  for  the  attack  upon  the  iron  as  any  plan  could  have  been 
devised  to  retain  its  fellowship  with  the  metal.  Even  the  relief 
that  our  masonry  engineers  receive  from  the  presence  of  weepers 
to  free  them  from  their  tribulations,  from  the  nature  of  the  case 
was  denied  to  the  bridge-builder. 

The  difficulties  that  attend  the  application  of  any  paint  to  a 
galvanized  surface  are  referred  to  elsewhere  in  this  article.  That 
it  is  in  this  case  a  wire^  does  not  obviate  the  trouble,  neither  did 
the  application  of  the  boiled  oil  coating  afford  but  a  limited  protec- 
tion during  the  period  of  erecting  the  bridge.  Freshly  dried  oil 
absorbs  moisture  as  readily  as  a  sponge ;  the  wire  cable  wrapping 
prevented  any  circulation  of  air  to  dry  out  the  moisture  that  from 
any  cause  found  its  way  into  the  cable  beyond  the  wrapping ;  also 
deprived  the  oil  of  free  access  to  the  air  to  obtain  the  oxygen 
necessary  for  changing  it  from  its  hygroscopic  character  to  that 
of  a  repellant  one  that  only  a  long  time  can  give.  These  mistakes 
cannot  now  be  remedied,  but  naturally  ought  to  be  avoided  in  the 
future.  Had  it  been  proposed  to  wrap  each  wire  in  a  dampened 
sweat  cloth,  and  then  to  bind  them  into  a  cable  as  a  part  of  ike 
method  for  the  preservation  of  it  from  corrosion^  the  proposition 
would  have  met  the  jeers  of  the  veriest  engineering  tyro  in  the 
land.  How  far  the  method  actually  adopted  is  removed  from  the 
sweat  cloth,  will  not  want  a  much  wiser  head  than  the  said 
tyro's  to  answer. 
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In  the  case  of  the  Niagara  Bridge  the  last  of  the  preservative 
methods  employed,  viz.,  the  external  coating  with  white  lead  paint, 
was  probably  the  best  of  all.  When  soiled  and  dingy  from 
exposure,  it  called  for  its  renewal  more  forcibly  than  some  of  the 
stronger  and  better  protective  paints ;  and  in  order  to  please  the 
eye,  its  adoption  was  admissible;  but  its  mantle,  like  charity, 
covers  a  multitude  of  (engineering)  sins. 

The  old  game  "follow  your  leader"  appears  to  be  not  yet 
forgotten,  as  the  Brooklyn  Suspension  Bridge  is  protected  from 
corrosion  by  almost  the  identical  methods  employed  at  Niagara, 
and  which  have  been  found  inadequate  in  all  respects  to  protect ; 
the  principal  exception  of  these  methods  on  the  Brooklyn  Bridge 
being  at  the  anchorages,  where  the  wires  were  replaced  by  eye-bar 
connections  which  are  exposed  to  the  air  for  the  greater  part  of 
their  length. 

It  is  also  a  point  for  consideration  in  connection  with  both  of 
these  engineering  structures,  what  effect  the  method  of  attaching 
the  small  cables  that  support  the  roadway  superstructure  and  con- 
nect it  to  the  main  cables  has  upon  the  prospective  life  of  these 
bridges,  and  whether  they  will  not  prove  the  most  serious  of  the 
causes  to  hasten  corrosion  and  the  ultimate  failure  of  the  struct- 
ures after  a  comparatively  short  life. 

These  main  cable  bands  are  made  from  iron  of  comparatively 
heavy  sections,  approximating  5  x  §  and  |  inches,  and  were  forged 
as  open-jawed  hoops  on  formers  representing  the  outer  and 
extreme  size  of  the  cables  over  the  wire-wound  wrappings,  and 
then  they  were  opened  out  so  that  the  jaws  of  the  hoop  would 
pass  over  the  cables ;  and  when  applied  to  the  cable  they  were 
brought  to  a  bright  red  or  working  heat,  sprung  over  the  cable, 
closed  down  by  a  bolt  through  the  jaws,  and  swedged  by  hammer 
and  fuller  to  place  and  a  close  fit  on  the  wire  wrapping. 

How  well  a  film  of  dried  linseed  oil  can  withstand  such  treat- 
ment and  still  be  an  effective  coating,  I  am  loath  to  say ;  or  what 
effect  such  a  mechanical  application  of  heat  and  sledging  would 
have  upon  the  wire  wrapping  or  the  cable  wires  inside,  that  have 
had  a  previous  preliminary  dose  of  the  screw  band  and  sledge  to 
get  them  into  the  circular  form  preliminary  to  wrapping.  It 
requires  but  a  very  slight  injury  to  a  galvanized  iron  object  to 
start  corrosion,  which  once  begun  proceeds  apace  ;  rust  begets  rust, 
and  when  it  is  considered  that  these  bands  as  danger  points  on 
either  of  the  said  bridges  are  hundreds  in  number,  and  no  dabbing 
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of  the  paint-brush  can  reach  any  part  of  the  surfaces  covered  by 
these  suspension  hoops,  the  future  successor  in  the  trust  of  caring 
for  these  bridges  and  others  of  like  construction  has  no  enviable 
position,  and  will  require  to  employ  more  effective  methods  of 
insf^ection  than  to  speer  at  them  through  a  spy -glass  from  a  mile 
or  more  of  distance. 

The  tendency  of  iron  oxide  (iron  rust)  paints  to  burn  out  or 
decompose  the  oil  with  which  they  are  mixed,  harden  with  age, 
then  scale  off,  was  well  known  for  years  prior  to  the  construction 
of  either  of  said  suspension  bridges. 

The  United  States  Navy  Yards,  the  Dutch  Dock  Board  of 
Construction,  the  British  and  French  Admiralty  Bureaus,  have 
recorded  many  experiments  and  tests  of  the  qualities  of  iron 
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oxide  paints  to  prevent  corrosion;  the  decisions  of  the  said 
bureaus  are  against  the  use  of  any  oxide  of  iron  paints  upon  any 
iron  or  steel  work  of  magnitude  or  importance.  Notwithstanding 
this  available  experience,  the  entire  iron  su{)erstructure  of  these 
bridges  and  the  small  susi)ension  cables  connecting  the  super- 
structure to  the  main  cables,  were  primarily  painted  with  iron 
oxide  paints  before  erection,  and  again  when  in  place;  the 
wrought-iron  work  was  not  even  cleaned  to  remove  the  scale  of 
manufacture,  so  that  the  paint,  poor  as  it  is  for  ])rotective  pur- 
poses, could  get  its  pro{)er  bond  ujX)n  the  metal  it  was  spread 
over. 

The   Brooklyn   Bridge   is   exceptionally  exposed  to  corrosion, 
having  not  only  the  ordinary  atmospheric  conditions,  but  those 
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due  to  the  sea-air  ;  also  the  decomposition  of  animal  matter  from 
the  drippings  of  the  driveway.  There  is  a  large  area  of  surfaces 
in  the  members  of  the  superstructure  and  its  connections  that  are 
comparatively  covered  from  the  free  circulation  of  air,  that  would 
ordinarily  dry  out  the  moisture  that  reached  them  in  the  form 
of  rain,  snow,  frost,  fog,  and  the  animal  drippings.  It  is  the^ 
tendency  of  these  agents  to  collect  upon  the  horizontal  parts 
of  the  structure,  and  to  concentrate  their  action  in  spots  in  the 
form  of  drops,  where,  as  a  rule,  corrosion  will  always  be  found  in 
progress  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  and  which  should  have  been 
particularly  guarded  against. 

The  difference  in  the  cost  of  the  application  of  well-known  and 
well-proved  methods  for  the  prevention  of  corrosion,  over  those 
adopted  in  the  Brooklyn  Bridge,  could  not  have  exceeded  one-half 
of  one  per  cent,  on  the  cost  of  the  entire  structure ;  and  in  this 
case,  where  the  cost  amounted  to  raanv  millions  of  dollars,  and 
the  exigencies  of  the  traffic  over  the  bridge  preclude  closing  it 
for  repaid  (as  a  country  road  toll-gate  would  drop  the  bars  and 
send  the  tide  of  travel  some  other  way),  it  seems  to  be  a  case 
of  woeful  oversight  that  better  protective  methods  were  not 
employed  to  preserve  the  structure. 

The  covering  of  church  spires  and  court-house  cupolas  with 
bright  tin  used  to  be  a  familiar  method  of  marking  the  importance 
of  the  structure  to  the  rustic  communities.  These  were  undimmed 
by  paint,  and  in  many  cases  were  uncorroded  and  bright  after 
fifty  years  or  more  of  exposure ;  but  the  coveringwas  j)ure  tin 
plate  and  honest  work,  and  when  leaks  did  occur  in  the  covering 
it  was  always  in  the  seams  where  the  solder  had  introduced  some 
lead  alloy  to  begin  its  incipient  work  of  decay. 

When  the  tinning  fraternity  began  the  use  of  acid  in  connection 
with  resin  (and  in  many  cases  used  acid  alone)  as  a  flux  to  the 
solder,  the  life  of  the  roofing  was  materially  shortened ;  the  job 
hastened  to  completion,  but  the  tinker  never  took  a  cent  off  the 
bill. 

The  advent  of  coal  as  a  domestic  fuel  instead  of  wood,  as  well 
as  the  fumes  of  coal  smoke  from  multiplying  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments, soon  produced  an  effect  upon  the  bright  tin  roofs,  and 
paint  of  varying  qualities,  and  in  too  many  cases  of  a  cheap  John 
order,  as  being  good  enough  for  a  house  roof,  became  the  order  of 
the  day  to  preserve  the  work.  At  present  the  fierce  competition 
for  orders  between  our  free  trade  brothers  across  the  sea,  as  well 
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as  the  nnscmpulous  character  of  some  of  the  Budensiek  con- 
tractors and  builders — and  in  many  cases  the  engineering  craft  are 
guilty  of  acquiescing  in  and  calling  for  cheaper  materials — has 
brought  into  the  market  a  quaUty  of  tin  and  terne  plates  that  have 
about  reached  the  maximum  point  of  cheapness  and  nastiness  as  a 
vehicle  to  hold  paint  on  a  metallic  surface.  As  an  engineer  re- 
marked when  questioned  as  to  the  quality  and  merits  of  a  special 
brand  of  tin  roofing  plate,  imported  for  a  specially  fine  job :  "  Oh,  yes, 
we  had  it  painted  when  it  was  boxed  and  shipped,  it  was  painted 
again  when  we  received  it  and  took  it  out  of  the  box,  painted 
again  when  it  was  ready  to  lay  in  place,  and  after  laid  had  two 
coats  given  it,  and  the  business  lasted  about  six  years,  when  we 
ripped  the  thing  off  in  midwinter  and  laid  a  tarred  felt,  coal-tar 
and  gravel  roof,  which  has  been  down  twelve  years,  and  is  sound 
and  tight  as  when  laid,  and  did  not  cost  one-half  as  much  as 
the  blessed  tin  did,  including  the  expense  of  taking  the  thing  off.'* 

The  failure  was  due  wholly  to  corrosion  from  the  inside  out- 
ward. Certainly  all  of  the  plates,  nearly  a  thousand  in  number, 
oould  not  all  have  been  improperly  pickled,  scaled  and  cleansed 
before  coating ;  but  they  did  receive  from  the  tin  bath  a  uniform 
application  of  a  tin  and  lead  or  other  alloy  coating,  that  pitted  in 
a  dozen  places  almost  every  plate  laid  on  the  roof.  I  hardly  think 
it  advisable  for  any  one  to  approach  that  engineer  for  an  order 
for  tin  roofing  plates  even  if  backed  by  a  strong  guarantee. 

The  alloy  of  zinc,  lead,  antimouy,  arsenic,  etc.,  with  the  tin 
used  in  the  cans  and  vessels  in  which  so  large  a  quantity  of  our 
daily  food  is  now  marketed,  is  a  serious  menace  to  the  public 
health.  The  most  casual  inspection  of  "  the  dump  "  that  graces 
all  our  cities,  towns,  villages,  hamlets,  and  even  the  solitary  cot- 
tage beside  the  sea  or  'neath  the  sheltering  hill,  cannot  but  con- 
vince one  of  the  dangers  we  are  daily  exposed  to  from  the  cumu- 
lative poisons  tiiken  into  our  systems  from  this  cause,  and  though 
we  as  a  nation  are  wont  to  demur  to  the  too  close  inspection  of  and 
interference  in  our  so-called  private  affairs,  matters  are  so  fast 
assuming  a  crisis  stage  from  our  greed  for  the  almighty  dollar, 
with  the  sentiment  as  a  ruling  passion  :  "  No  matter  what  happens 
so  it  does  not  happen  to  me,"  that  relief  and  reform  must  be  had, 
even  if  national,  state,  city,  and  town  inspectors  and  boards  of 
health  one  and  all  are  called  into  being  (happily  if  they  could  be 
divested  of  all  political  character)  for  the  purpose  of  curtailing  and 
controlling  this  growing  cause  of  disease  and  death. 
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The  terror  that  lurks  in  the  deadly  tomato  can  is  fast  losing  its 
joke  and  becoming  a  sober  reality.  The  benefits  that  arise  from 
a  careful  inspection  of  the  metal  wares  enclosing  food  products, 
even  if  the  proceeding  may  partake  too  much  of  the  paternal 
government  jcharacter,  is  strikingly  shown  by  the  examination  of 
the  French  articles  so  prepared,  and  a  comparison  of  that  tinware 
with  the  best  samples  of  English,  German,  and  other  Continental 
countries,  and  noting  its  superior  qualities,  and  how  remarkably 
they  resist  corrosion  or  change  from  any  of  the  vegetable  acids 
in  food  or  that  due  to  fermentation.  Our  American  tin  plate 
manufacturers  have  much  to  learn  in  this  matter,  and  might  study 
French  methods  of  manufacture  with  better  results  than  those  the 
imported  Welshmen  are  striving  to  introduce. 

Mr.  Asquith,  the  Home  Secretary,  has  certified  to  the  English 
Parliament  that  the  processes  of  tinning  and  enamelling  hollow- 
ware,  cooking  utensils,  and  the  canning  for  food  products,  are 
dangerous  and  injurious  to  the  public  health,  and  asks  for  legisla- 
tion to  correct  the  evil. 

The  German  Government  has  lately  issued  instructions  to  the 
inspectors  of  food  products,  that  in  all  domestic  cooking  utensils 
and  metallic  cans  for  containing  food  the  percentage  of  lead  shsUl 
not  exceed  17^  to  18^  of  the  tin  in  any  case. 

An  alloy  of  three  parts  lead  to  one  part  of  tin  is  of  fre- 
quent occurrence  in  American  domestic  tinware  (imported  plate). 
Vinegar  readily  dissolves  out  the  tin  in  this  case,  leaving  the  lead, 
which  is  quickly  acted  upon  and  dissolved  by  hot  water. 

In  a  cup  of  tea  or  coffee  drawn  from  water  heated  in  a  vessel 
of  this  character,  the  lead  is  readily  detected  as  being  present, 
and  as  it  acts  as  a  cumulative  poison  the  danger  in  the  use 
of  such  ware  is  apparent. 

An  alloy  of  three  parts  lead  and  five  parts  tin  is  frequently 
used  to  tin  copper  cooking  utensils.  These  proportions  contain 
two  times  the  amount  of  lead  per  unit  of  tin  that  the  German 
standard  restricts  the  use  of. 

One  of  the  most  trying  situations  for  the  protection  of  his  work 
that  the  engineer  has  to  deal  with,  is  in  the  exposure  of  wrought 
or  cast  iron  water  and  gas  pipes,  through  the  cinder  beds  or  fillings 
from  blast  furnaces,  rolling  mills,  etc.  Pitch  compounds  applied 
hot,  afford  some  measure  of  protection  over  that  of  the  naked 
iron,  but  the  creep  of  the  pipes  due  to  changes  in  the  temperature 
of  the  fiuids  passing  through  them,  and  of  the  surrounding  earth, 
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the  coucentrntfid  action  due  to  the  sulphur  iu  the  ciudei-  or  aelies, 
the  jxirous  uatiire  of  the  covering  over  the  pipe  aud  in  wliioh  it  ia 
embedded  allowing  the  )'eady  access  of  iih'  aud  moisture  from  the 
streets,  ammonia  and  other  fumes  and  liquids  due  to  the  decom- 
position of  a  score  or  more  of  diEEercut  bodies,  all  aiJetl  by  the 
vibration  caused  by  tlie  passage  of  heavy  trucks,  riiilway  ti-aius, 
and  kindred  causes,  ci^mbine  to  render  the  problem  one  not  easy 
of  solution. 

A  thick  puddle  of  good  clay  of  a  thickness  all  ai-ound  of  at  least 
one-half  the  diameter  of  the  pipe  (and  in  case  of  pipes  under 
eight  or  ten  inches  diameter,  the  thickness  aliould  be  equal  to  the 
diameter  of  the  pipe),  it  allowed  to  di'j  out  well  before  covering  in, 
gives  a  good  protection,  and  aids  materially  whatever  compound 
is  applied  externally  to  the  pipe.  I  do  not  know  of  any  case 
where  the  pijies  coated  with  magnetic  oxide  by  the  Bower- 
Earffor  any  other  process  has  been  tried;  but  it  seems  to  the 
writer  that  if  there  was  auy  situation  iu  which  the  merit  of  the 
process  could  be  demonstrated,  this  is  one,  and  it  is  not  one  of 
minor  extent  or  importance. 

The  rapiil  dcstinictiou  of  the  wrought  and  cast  iron  mains,  as 
well  as  the  galvanized  iron  and  lead  service  pipes  of  our  water 
and  gaa  distribution  systems,  by  electrolysis  brought  into  action 
by  the  use  of  the  system  of  pijies  as  a  i-eady  j-round  connection 
for  our  extended  and  fast-multiplying  lines  of  electrical  service,  is 
assuming  so  serions  an  aspect,  particularly  upon  streets  or  loca- 
tions where  electrical  railways  are  in  use,  as  to  call  for  serious 
consideration  by  all  branches  of  the  engineering  fraternity  for 
some  method  of  protection  other  than  now  in  use. 

So  ra[)idly  is  the  destruction  progressing,  that  in  many  places 
the  utter  prostration  of  the  water  and  gas  systems  may  be  looked 
for  witbiu  the  next  decade.  Pipes  now  affecteil,  removed  and 
replaced  with  new,  but  pass  the  corrosion  further  along  to  other 
and  weaker  points  in  the  line,  unlil  the  whole  system  is  becoming 
honeycombed  with  points  ready  for  failure  on  a  little  change  in 
the  ordinary  workinf^  condiiious. 

The  return  current  from  the  single  wire  trolley  system  of  elec- 
trical car  lines  appears  to  seek  out  and  take  for  its  passage  back  to 
the  power-house  the  pipe  system  contiguous  to  the  line,  instead  of 
Q^g  the  ground  wire  connections  provided  for  it.  The  use  of 
the  electric  motor  now  contributing  so  much  to  the  comfort  and 
eoDvenieuces  of  Ufe  iu  the  form  of  electrically  driven  ventilatoia, 
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pumps,  olevatore,  and  other  Hmall  jiowers,  ia  rapidly  extending 
tiie  evil.  The  remedy,  if  not  provided  by  the  electric  light, 
heat  and  power  companies  in  the  form  of  taking  better  or 
sole  care  of  their  prodnct  from  its  geueration  to  ita  extinguish- 
ment, will  ere  long  be  foiiud  in  mulcting  them  for  damages  so 
heavy  that  the  small  murgiu  now  esistiiig  between  the  dividend 
point  and  a  receiver  will  be  wiped  out. 

Some  experiments  on  a  small  scale  of  the  Bower-Barff  mag- 
netic oxide  application  to  pipes  and  iron  exposed  to  electrolysis 
action,  appear  to  indicate  its  ample  protective  power.  What 
it  would  develop  upon  an  extended  system  of  water  or  gas  service 
remains  to  be  tried.  The  iron  pipes  and  connections,  if  protected 
by  this  process,  would  still  leave  the  lead  joints  and  lead  service 
pipes  exposed  to  attack.  Cement  joints  might  obviate  part  of 
the  evil,  but  would   render    the    main  pipe   line    too   rigid    in 


withstanding  changes  of  temperature,  and  expansion  joints  are 
not  to  be  considered  in  pipe  lines  of  hundreds  of  miles  in  extent. 

The  electrical  engineers  as  a  body  appear  to  have  given  this 
question  only  a  sort  of  a  happy-go-lucky,  or  after-me-the-delnge 
consideration ;  but  the  hour  is  not  far  distant  when  they  will  be 
walking  the  floor  crying,  "What  shall  we  do?"  instead  of  their 
water  and  gas  brother  who  is  now  having  his  inning. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Mr  Balph  W.  Pope,  Secretary  of 
the  American  Society  of  Electrical  Engineers,  I  present  a  num- 
ber of  cuts  showing  the  eflfect  of  electrolytic  action  upon  the 
underground  water  and  gas  systems  of  the  country. 
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These  cuts  iUnstrafce  a  paper  preaented  at  the  April  meetings 
of  the  Americaii  Society  of  Electrical  Engineers,  New  York 
and  Chicago,  by  Mr.  Isaac  H.  Faruum,  E.E.,  and  reported  in 


the  April  number  TranBuctions  American  Society  of  Electrical 
Engineers,  Vol.  XL,  No.  4,  This  paper  was  discussed  at  the 
May  meetings  of  the  said  society  at  New  York  and  CUicogo. 
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See   May,  No.  5,  Vol.  XI.,  Tranaactioaa  American  Society  of 
Electrical  Engineers. 

Kir.  Fariium'a  paper  aiid  the  diacassions  upon  it  bring  most 
of  the  accurate  and  available  knowledge  of  the  question  down 
to  the  present  date,  and  can  hardly  fail  to  interest  the  members 
of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers. 

Fig.  307  shows  the  corrosion  of  a  small  iron  service  pipe  from 
the  Cambridge  (Mass.)  gas  system. 

Fig.  308  is  a  6-inch  cast-iron  water  main  from  Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

Fig.  3(J9  is  a  service  pipe  from  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Fig.  310  is  au  iron  gas  service  pipe  from  Brooklyn,  N.  T. 

The  jirotectiva  power  of  hme-mortar  and  hydi-aulic  cement  to 
prevent  corrosion  in  iroii  and  steel  under  certain  conditions  has 
been  demonstrated  by  centuries  of  actual  use ;  yet  the  facts  thus 
established  are  too  often  ignored  by  the  engineer  of  to-day. 

"We  do  not  have  to  turn  back  many  pages  of  tlie  record  book 
of  success  and  failure,  to  find  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  latter, 
in  the  utter  collapse  of  the  Bayliss  patent  wrought-iron  water 
pipe,  that  a  few  years  ago  was  brought  out  as  an  indestructible, 
imperishable  article  with  a  hygienic  annex,  to  take  the  place  of 
castriron  pipe  for  water  distribution. 

The  pipe  iu  question  was  made  of  wrought  iron  from  ^  inch 
to  ^  or  more  inch  in  thickness,  according  to  the  size  and  pressors 
to  which  it  was  to  be  subjecteii ;  formed  and  riveted  together 
the  sliop  or  worked  to  shape  upon  the  ground  from  the  sheets,  by 
a  portable  lot  of  rolls,  punches  and  other  tools  needed,  into 
sections  about  five  feet  or  more  in  length ;  these  sections 
tapering,  and  if  shipped  were  packed  in  nest  form  convenieutlyj 
and  chea])ly  so  far  as  transportation  was  concerned. 

The  tapering  sections   were  laid  in  the  pipe  trench  and  lined 
171  situ  vrith  hydraulic  mortar,  the  lai^e  end  of  the  section  forming 
the  boll  for  the  small  or  spigot  end,  the  joint  being  made  with 
the  cement,  and  the  outside  of  the  pipe  was  also  covered  with  tha, 
cement  mortar,   to  the   depth  of  an  inch  or  more,  all  as  far 
possible  at  one  operation,  depending  somewhat  upon  tlie  size 
the  pipe,  the  location  and  the  general  conditions  of  the   worl 
setting  of  the  mortar,  etc. 

Tlie  advantages  claimed  were  a  continuous  pipe  from  end  tp^ 
end,  no  matter  what  its  size  or  length,  of  uniform  strength,  lined' 
with  a  non-corrosive  and  protective,  tEisteless  and  innoxious  cem«] 
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ent,  and  guarded  from  external  injury  and  corrosion  from  acids 
in  the  soil  in  which  it  was  laid,  and  atmospheric  influences,  by  the 
same  or  a  similar  cement  covering. 

The  projectors  wholly  ignored  the  difiference  in  the  co-efficients 
of  elasticity  between  the  iron  and  cement,  depending  upon  the 
integrity  of  the  lining  to  protect  the  iron  from  the  water ;  this 
lining  once  broken  admitted  the  water  pressure  to  the  iron,  the 
thin  riveted  joints  of  which  it  was  impossible  to  calk  tight;  the 
pressure  thus  reaching  the  external  coating,  which  was  unable 
to  resist  but  a  small  head,  cracked  and  flaked  it  off,  and  the  de- 
struction of  the  whole  line  of  pipe  followed  rapidly,  and  as  a 
matter  of  course,  after  but  a  short  period  of  service,  most  if  not 
all  of  the  lines  being  abandoned  and  re-laid  with  cast-iron  pipes 
inside  of  ten  years. 

In  general  no  attempt  was  made  to  coat  the  iron  with  zinc  or 
any  coatiwg,  or  to  remove  the  scale  of  manufacture.  When 
the  pipe  was  thrown  out  of  the  trench  finally  and  broken  up, 
the  outside  coating  came  away,  bringing  with  it  the  scale  and 
oxidation  under  it  as  a  porons  plaster  on  removal  takes  away  all 
over  which  it  was  spread.  The  connection  of  the  house-service 
pipes  with  the  main  line  gave  no  end  of  trouble  to  make  and  keep 
tight,  and  the  whole  system  was  a  forcible  illustration  of  the 
importance  of  those  "  next  to  nothings  "  that  so  often  escape  the 
attention  of  the  best  engineers,  and  bring  no  end  of  disappoint- 
ment to  those  who  are  financially  responsible  for  the  introduction 
of  the  new  idea. 

ELKCTRO-PLATINO  WITH   COPPER  AND   ALUMINUM. 

Possibly  the  most  extended  application  for  a  single  purpose  of 
the  use  of  any  process  other  than  paint  for  the  preservation 
of  iron  and  steel  exposed  to  atmospheric  attack,  has  been  made 
at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  in  the  construction  of  the  iron-work  of  the 
tower  of  the  new  City  Hall,  now  under  ]>rocess  of  erection  and 
nearly  completed.  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  F.  Schumann,  C.  E., 
President  of  the  Tacony  Iron  and  Metal  Co.,  Tacony,  Pih,  con- 
tractor for  the  work,  for  the  following  data.  The  Scientific 
American  also  describes  and  illustrates  the  process  in  the  following 
issues,  the  data  for  which  was  also  furnished  by  Mr.  Schumann. 

October  22,  1892,  Vol.  67,  No.  17.  Aluminum  Electro-Platiug 
in  Architecture. 

September  9, 1893,  Vol.  69,  No.  11.   Electro-Plating  with  Copper. 
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This  process  is  a  double  one.  The  first  one  is  designed  to 
protect  the  iron  from  rust  by  an  electro-plating  of  copper  of  14 
ounces  per  square  foot  of  surface,  and  a  finishing  coat  of  an  alloy 
of  aluminum  and  tin  of  2^  ounces  per  square  foot,  for  color  to 
harmonize  with  the  stone-work  of  the  lower  stories  of  the  tower ; 
also  to  prevent  oxidation  of  the  copper  into  a  green  coating  of 
verdigris. 

The  process  was  adopted  as  a  substitute  for  paint,  the  period- 
ical renewals  of  which  would  cost  $10,000  per  annum,  the 
primary  coat  of  which  was  to  be  boiling  linseed  oil,  in  which  all 
material  was  to  be  immersed  until  they  had  attained  the  temper- 
ature of  the  bath.  The  total  weight  of  wrought  and  cast  iron  to  be 
protected  is  about  500  tons,  and  comprises  100,000  square  feet  of 
surface,  the  largest  single  pieces  being  16  columns  27  feet  long 
and  3  feet  in  diameter,  weighing  10,000  lbs.  each.  These 
columns  received  the  copper  coating  inside  as  well  as  outside. 
The  outside  coating,  being  most  exposed,  is  a  double  one,  requii- 
ing  two  operations  or  baths,  while  the  aluminum  coat  is  given  last 
as  the  protective  coating  to  all  beneath  it.  The  cost  of  the  whole 
process  varies  from  40  cents  per  square  foot  to  $1.00,  depending 
upon  the  shape  of  the  piece — simple  plates,  rods,  angles,  etc., 
costing  the  least,  while  curved  pieces,  with  large  lugs,  flanges, 
with  core  holes,  cost  the  most,  the  principal  expense  being  the 
cleaning,  the  greatest  care  being  necessary  to  insure  good  work. 

The  capacity  of  the  Tacony  plant  is  about  250  square  feet  per 
24  hours  of  from  12  to  16  ounce  per  square  foot  coating ;  though 
some  recent  improvements  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Darling,  manager  of  the 
plating  works,  have  nearly  doubled  the  capacity  of  the  plant,  and 
avoids  the  trouble  from  "spit  holes,"  blow  holes  and  stodgy 
places,  that  give  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  search  out  and  scHder 
up.  The  electro-plating  covering,  in  these  cases,  evidently  follows 
the  peculiarities  of  galvanizing,  where  the  smallest  needle-hole 
will  be  coated,  but  will  not  fill  up  the  crevice. 

The  manipulation  to  apply  the  process  necessarily  varies  with 
the  shape  and  size  of  the  piece.  Suitable  cranes,  trolleys,  hoist- 
ing gear,  trucks,  etc.,  being  provided  to  handle  one  of  the  large 
columns  referred  to,  the  operation  of  coating  it  is  as  follows  : 

The  column  is  first  immersed  in  a  tank  containing  a  strong  solu- 
tion of  caustic  soda,  heated  by  a  steam  coil,  and  is  boiled  a  num- 
ber of  hours  to  remove  all  the  grease  and  oil  due  to  the  machining 
process.    It  is  then  removed  and  thoroughly  washed  in  water  from 
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a  hose,  then  placed  in  a  second  tank  and  pickled  with  diluted  sul- 
phuric acid  until  all  rust  and  scale  are  dissolved  and  loosened, 
then  thoroughly  cleaned  with  steel  brushes  and  water,  and  goes 
to  the  third  tank  containing  the  cyanide  plating  solution,  and 
receives  its  first  coating  of  copper.  It  is  then  removed  from  the 
bath  and  transferred  to  another  tank,  and  given  a  coating  of  par- 
affine  wax  inside;  thence  to  the  fourth  tank  containing  an  ordinary 
copper-plating  solution,  where  it  receives  a  heavy  coating  of  cop- 
per, about  sixteen  ounces  to  the  square  foot  of  surface.  The 
paraffine  is  then  boiled  off,  and  the  column  enters  the  sixth  or 
aluminum  tank  and  receives  a  heavy  deposit  of  aluminum,  two  to 
three  ounces  per  square  foot.  It  is  then  well  washed  with  pure 
water  and  is  ready  for  erection. 

The  columns  and  other  pieces  are  brought  into  the  electric  cir- 
cuit by  wires  passing  around  them  like  slings,  and  attached  to  a 
conducting  brass  bar  over  the  tank. 

In  the  cyanide  tank  a  current  density  of  three  amperes  per 
square  foot  is  employed ;  in  the  acid  tank,  ten  amperes ;  and  in 
the  aluminum  tank,  eiglit  amperes.  Separate  dynamos  for  the 
several  tanks  are  necessary,  the  developments  being  1,000  am- 
peres at  six  volts,  2,000  amperes  at  eight  volts,  and  4,000  at  two 
and  a  half  volts. 

Mr.  Darling's  improvements  in  the  acid  solutions  enable  cop- 
per to  be  deposited  at  the  rate  of  twenty  to  twenty-five  ounces 
per  square  foot  in  twenty-four  hours,  that  is  as  malleable  and  al- 
most as  smooth  as  rolled  copper ;  and  copper  deposits  one-eighth 
of  an  inch  thick,  or  ten  pounds  per  square  foot,  have  been  made 
in  twenty-four  hours. 

For  rolled  sheet-iron  and  steel,  and  in  rods  and  shapes  where 
the  surface  is  free  from  sand-holes,  eight  to  ten  ounces  of  copper 
per  square  foot  of  surface  will  be  sufficient,  while  on  rough  cast- 
iron  or  steel  work  fourteen  to  sixteen  ounces  will  be  required. 

These  amounts  are  greatly  in  excess  of  those  given  in  books 
treating  on  electro-plating,  but  practical  experience  shows  that 
the  above  amounts  are  necessary  to  give  a  protection  that  will 
prevent  any  appearance  of  rust,  and  will  last  as  long  as  the  struc- 
ture will  stand. 

For  inside  work,  when  the  plating  is  used  more  for  effect  than 
as  a  protection,  zinc,  tin  or  aluminum  is  added  to  the  copper  bath 
to  give  a  bronze  appearance,  and  a  coat  of  two  or  three  ounces  to 
the  square  foot  will  suffice. 
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The  new  Bourse  building,  to  be  erected  in  Philadelphia,  will 
have  examples  of  both  kinds  of  plating.  The  outside  iron-work, 
window-frames,  etc.,  will  have  a  heavy  protective  coat  of  copper, 
while  the  inside  work  will  be  electro-bronzed. 

In  France,  where  copper-plating  to  protect  iron  was  first  used, 
the  copper  was  not  deposited  directly  on  the  iron,  but  on  a  coating 
of  varnish,  rendered  conducting  with  plumbago  or  powdered  cop- 
per, applied  to  the  iron  surface  and  allowed  to  dry.  This  was 
done  to  avoid  the  difficulties  of  cleaning  the  cast-iron  and  the  use 
of  two  solutions  in  depositing  the  copper ;  as  the  article,  after  the 
varnish  was  dry  and  the  plumbago  applied,  was  placed  directly  in 
the  acid  solution. 

This  method  gives  a  coating  that  is  not  firmly  attached,  and  is 
liable  to  be  torn  off  by  mechanical  injury.  The  lamp-posts  of 
Paris  and  the  beautiful  fountains  of  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  and 
the  Place  Louvois  are  examples  of  this  method. 

The  method  used  in  America  deposits  the  copper  directly  on 
the  iron,  and  the  article  so  plated  may  be  bent  and  twisted  into 
any  shape  without  detaching  the  copper  deposit.  As  it  is  often 
asserted  that  aluminum  cannot  be  deposited  from  an  aqueous  so- 
lution, the  following  information,  furnished  by  Mr.  Darling,  may 
prove  of  interest : 

"  Although  aluminum  is  generally  credited  with  indestructible 
qualities,  and  high  resistance  to  corrosion,  it  has  but  few  qualities 
that  would  make  it  advantageous  as  an  electro-deposit  upon  other 
metals ;  for  while  in  a  massive  state  it  resists  atmospheric  action 
aid  retains  a  certain  brightness  for  a  long  time,  when  it  is  depos- 
ited electrically  from  an  aqueous  solution,  which  deposit  is  of 
necessity  of  a  more  or  less  porous  nature,  it  soon  tarnishes  and 
assumes  a  dull,  bluish-white  color,  when  exposed  to  the  direct  ac- 
tion of  tlie  elements.  But  for  a  protective  coat,  say  for  copper,  for 
which  purpose  it  is  used  on  the  City  Hall  tower,  it  answers  very 
well,  as  the  slight  supei'ficial  oxidation  that  takes  place,  protects 
the  metal  underneath  from  further  attack,  and  the  neutral  color 
that  it  assumes  harmonizes  well  with  the  stone-work  of  the  tower. 

"  Aluminum  is  no  doubt  more  difficult  to  deposit  than  any  other 
of  the  common  metals.  This  is  because  of  the  high  voltage  neces- 
sary to  decompose  aqueous  aluminum  solutions,  and  the  tendency 
to  re-dissolve  after  being  deposited.  We  have  not  got  the  ther- 
mal data  required  to  calculate  the  potential  difference  or  electro- 
motive force  necessary  to  decompose  the  different  aqueous  solu- 
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tions  of  alumiDam,  but  reasoning  from  analogy,  it  must  be  several 
volts  in  each  case,  and  as  water  requires  only  a  minimum  electro- 
motive force  of  1.5  volts  to  decompose  it,  it  would  seem  at  first 
glance  that  a  compound  which  requires  over  two  volts  for  its  de- 
composition in  aqueous  solution  would  involve  the  decomposition 
of  the  water,  and  therefore  would  be  impossible.  But  in  reality 
this  is  not  so,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  case  of  the  caustic  soda, 
which  requires  over  two  volts.  Yet  sodium  may  be  obtained  by 
its  electrosis  if  mercury  be  present  to  absorb  it  and  protect  it  from 
the  water.  The  fact  is,  that  when  two  substances  are  present  re- 
qniriug  diflferent  E.  M.  F.  to  compose  them,  if  the  E.  M.  F.  is  high 
enough  to  decompose  the  higher  compound,  the  current  is  divided 
between  them  in  some  ratio  decomposing  them  both,  and  I  find 
by  using  a  solution  of  aluminum  that  has  but  a  slight  dissolving 
effect  on  aluminum,  with  a  density  of  current  of  8  amperes  to  the 
square  foot,  with  a  sufficient  high  voltage  (6i  to  7),  aluminum  can 
be  deposited  on  the  cathode  at  the  rate  of  one  gramme  per  hour 
per  square  foot,  in  a  reguline  state,  and  with  higher  currents  it 
can  be  deposited  much  quicker,  but  it  will  be  in  a  pulverulent 
state,  which  does  not  adhere.*' 

SeccDt  improvements  in  this  process  form  the  basis  of  a  patent 
for  a  proposed  use  of  electro-copper  plating  for  the  protection  of 
ships'  bottoms,  applied  quickly  and  cheaply  in  sections,  by  means 
of  movable  and  portable  baths,  the  deposits  overlapping  each 
other,  the  entire  hull  being  thus  treated  during  construction,  or  it 
may  be  applied  to  vessels  already  built.  How  effectual  this  ap- 
plication for  the  purpose  named  may  prove,  is  a  matter  of  some 
doubt,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  thoroughly  cleaning  the  surfaces 
to  be  coated,  and  which  appears  to  be  an  indispensable  condition 
for  success. 

The  irregular  contour  of  the  immersed  parts  of  the  ship  being 
plated  in  situ,  as  well  as  the  porous  nature  of  the  copper  deposit 
requiring  a  heavier  coating  than  is  absolutely  necessary  for  pro- 
tection, and  whether  some  insulating  or  protective  compound 
interposed  between  the  copper  and  the  metal  of  the  ship  will  be 
required  to  prevent  electrical  action,  all  are  questions  to  be  settled 
by  the  slow  test  of  time,  which  does  so  much  to  upset  the  best- 
laid  plans  of  mice  and  men. 

If  effectual,  the  cost  of  application  at  even  the  highest  price 
named  by  the  Tacouy  people,  SI  per  square  foot  of  surface, 
would  be  small  hindrance  to  its  general  adoption,  it  requiring 
67 
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ouly  about  $80,030  to  coat  our  largest  war  vessel  on  its  inside  sur- 
faces as  well  as  the  outside  surfaces,  joints  in  the  armor,  and  all 
places  not  of  ready  access  for  the  application  of  paint  com- 
pounds. 

JAPANESE   LACQUER. 

The  adaptableness  of  this  natural  vegetable  product  to  the 
preservation  of  metallic  surfaces,  as  well  as  those  of  wood, 
paper,  and  other  fibrous  bodies,  has  never  received  the  attention 
of  engineers  that  the  industrial  importance  of  this  method  of 
coating  and  protecting  surfaces  demands.  The  general  idea  that 
its  api)lication  is  one  of  art,  and  is  only  adaptable  to  bric-a-brac, 
is  wholly  erroneous.  The  Japanese  use  it  for  an  infinite  variety 
of  purposes — acid  tanks,  coating  the  keelaof  ships,  highly  finished 
coach  and  decorative  panels,  and  articles  for  domestic  use,  resist- 
ing hot  water,  soap,  and  alkaline  solutions.  It  may  be  truly  said 
that  were  it  not  for  the  bamboo  and  lacquer  trees,  life  for  the 
Japanese  would  hardly  be  worth  living.  There  is  no  reason  why 
the  lacquer  tree  should  not  thrive  in  this  country.  Its  sap,  which 
is  used  as  the  material  for  all  lacquer  work,  is  a  natural  essence, 
and  vastly  superior  to  any  varnishes  used  here.  Unlike  even 
copal,  which  is  an  artificial  mixture  of  resin,  fatty  oils  and 
turpentine,  Japanese  lacquer  is  a  readj-made  product  of  nature 
that  hardens  into  a  mirror-like  smoothness,  never  splits  nor 
cracks,  and  is  of  great  durability.  The  art-lacquer  work  of 
Japan  is  essentially  individual,  and  ought  not  to  be  treated  as 
an  uudistinguishable  whole.  The  superiority  of  the  art  work 
is  due  not  only  to  the  special  merit  of  the  material,  but  also  to 
the  care  and  skill  shown  by  the  Japanese  in  the  manipulation 
of  it. 

There  is  as  wide  a  distinction  between  the  ordinary  lacquer 
tray  or  cabinet  of  commerce,  and  the  exquisite  lacs  of  the  great 
Japanese  artists,  as  between  a  theatrical  poster  and  a  canvas  of 
Baphael.  Each  of  the  great  masters  of  lacquer  has  created  a 
style  of  his  own,  and  has  founded  a  school  of  which  the  traditions 
have  been  kept  alive  by  his  successors  for  centuries.  At  the 
Centennial  Exhibition  of  1876,  in  the  Japanese  department,  there 
were  exhibited  plates,  pans,  etc.,  evidently  of  a  common  quality 
of  lacquer  used  by  sailors  and  others  for  domestic?  purposes,  also 
some  samples  of  a  finer  grade  in  trays  and  cabinet  work,  that 
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had  been  sunk  in  the  sea  over  fift}'^  years,  and  though  covered 
with  barnacles  and  other  marine  growths  were  practically  un- 
harmed, so  perfectly  had  they  been  protected  by  the  lacquer.  It 
seems  almost  incredible  that  so  valuable  an  article  that  can  l)e 
produced  as  cheaply  as  maple  sap  has  remained  comparatively 
unknown  in  this  country  and  Europe,  at  least  so  far  as  applying 
it  to  the  palpable  protective  purpose  that  nature  evidently 
designed  it  to  be  used  for. 

Mr.  Hotta,  a  lacquer  manufacturer  at  Tokio,  has  applied  a 
preparation  of  lacquer  to  the  hulls  of  the  iron  and  steel  war  ves- 
sels lately  purchased  by  the  Japanese  Government.  The  appli- 
cations made  in  1880,  and  subject  to  frequent  inspections,  appear 
to  be  of  the  most  encouraging  nature  so  far  as  preventing  corro- 
sion. The  attempts  to  meet  all  the  requirements  in  the  case  by 
making  the  lacquer  anti-fouling  as  well  as  anti-corrosive,  also 
appear  to  be  eminently  successful,  as  the  coatings  applied  in  1890 
show  no  signs  of  either  fouling  or  corrosion.  The  first  applications 
of  an  anti-fouling  paint  applied  over  the  lacquer  were  failures,  the 
urushic  acid  of  the  lacquer  attacking  the  metallic  base  of  the 
anti-fouling  paint,  resulting  in  the  practical  destruction  of  the 
useful  qualities  of  both.  The  composition  of  the  several  coatings 
of  lacquer  applied  to  the  external  surfaces  of  the  hulls  varies 
somewhat  in  character,  the  first  coat  being  almost  pure  lacquer, 
mica  or  kaolin  in  small  quantities  being  added  to  the  succeeding 
coats  to  increase  the  covering  power. 

The  data  relative  to  the  production  of  this  natural  varnish,  the 
mode  of  its  preparation,  etc.,  is  very  meagre. 

It  is  gathered  from  the  Bhus  vermiciferay  or  called  by  the  Japan- 
ese, urusld-naki,  which  grows  to  a  height  of  about  thirty  feet,  and 
at  the  age  of  forty  years  is  about  forty  inches  in  diameter.  It 
reaches  its  greatest  perfection  in  eighteen  years,  producing  then 
the  largest  yield  of  lac  or  varnish.  The  climate  and  soil  of  at  least 
one-half  of  the  area  of  the  United  States  is  as  favorable  for  its 
growth  as  that  of  its  natural  home  in  Japan. 

The  lac  is  obtained  by  making  a  number  of  horizontal  incisions 
in  the  bark,  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  "  boxing  "  practised  for  the 
gathering  of  the  sap  of  the  terebintus  or  turpentine  tree,  at  any 
time  between  April  and  October.  The  lac  obtained  later  than 
this  is  thin  and  viscid  and  ca.n  be  collected  only  with  difficulty. 

The  lac  tapper  cuts  from  six  to  eight  horizontal  gashes  in  the 
bark  upon  opposite  and  all  sides  of  the  tree,  up  and  down  for  a 
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few  feet  in  height,  and  when  about  a  dozen  trees  have  been  thus 
tapped  the  tapper  begins  to  collect  the  sap  which  has  oozed  out 
from  the  cuts,  which  at  first  is  milky  white  and  thick,  but  through 
exposure  to  the  air  becomes  first  dark  brown  and  finally  black 

This  crude  lac  is  called  ki-urushi.  The  tree  is  hacked  in  this  man- 
ner for  from  sixty  to  eighty  days,  or  until  it  dies,  when  it  is  cut 
down,  the  bark  and  sap-wood  removed  and  steeped  in  hot  wat^r, 
which  extracts  the  last  remnant  of  the  lac,  not  more  than  a  half 
pint,  which  forms  the  poorest  quality  of  the  lac. 

The  lac  is  purified  by  straining  it  through  cotton  stuff,  grinding 
it  on  a  paint  slab,  mixing  it  with  water  and  then  evaporating  the 
latter  by  heat. 

The  purest  sort  is  bleached  in  shallow  dishes  in  the  sun.  The 
best  quality  is  called  nashyi-urushi  ;  the  next  poorer  kind,  henki" 
iinisM  :  and  the  unbleached,  jesldme-urusln.  The  black  varnish 
called  roiro-tirushi  is  made  from  the  crude  lac.  There  are  about 
twenty  different  kinds  and  qualities  of  the  varnish  in  the  market, 
of  which  the  above  are  the  principal  ones. 

The  operation  of  varnishing  by  the  Japanese  is  essentially 
different  than  witli  us,  the  Japs  applying  their  varnish  directly 
to  the  wood,  less  frequently  to  copper  and  unglazed  stoneware  and 
porcelain.  When  applied  directly  to  tinwnre  the  varnish  does  not 
adhere,  acting  in  this  respect  similar  to  the  action  of  paint  upon 
zinc  or  galvanized  surfaces.  This  difficulty  could  no  doubt  be 
overcome  by  first  coating  the  ware  with  an  oxidizing  wash  that 
would  surface  the  ware  and  cause  the  varnish  to  adhere  firmly. 
Pure  light  colors  and  white  cannot  be  produced  from  Japan  var- 
nish.  When  applied,  the  varnishes  are  generally  brilliant  black, 
dark-colored,  impure  vermilion,  or  impure  dark  green  or  dark 
gray.  The  drying  is  done  in  a  moist  atmosphere  in  twenty-four 
hours,  and  if  the  articles  to  be  dried  are  placed  in  closets  or  close 
rooms  to  dry,  means  must  be  provided  for  wetting  down  the  walls 
and  floor,  a  condition  wholly  unlike  the  drying  process  of  paints 
and  varnishes  as  practised  by  us. 

Various  colors  are  produced  by  mixing  the  pigments  with  the 
jeshime-tirusJd  quality,  until  the  color  is  formed. 

A  very  fine  ]nece  of  art  lacquer-work  requires  eighteen  coats; 
it  never  fades  with  time,  but  rather  improves  in  color  with  age. 
It  bears  a  high  temperature,  and  is  totally  unaffected  by  hot 
watfir,  sea-water,  acidulated  mixtures,  spirits,  etc.  The  crude  lac 
is  corrosive  to  animal  tissues,  and  care  is  requisite  in  handling 
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it,  the  sores  formed  upon  the  hands  being  identical  to  those  from 
nitric  acid,  and  are  difficult  to  heal. 

No  trustworthy  analysis  of  the  crude  lac  is  available.  The 
manipulation  of  the  crude  lac  to  form  the  various  lac  varnishes 
in  the  Japanese  market  is  a  trade  secret,  and  as  zealousl}' 
guarded  as  any  that  surrounds  the  mysteries  of  our  own  varnish 
and  paint  manufacturers,  who  practise  the  boiling  of  linseed-oil 
through  the  bung-hole  of  the  barrel,  and  who  provide  us  with  a 
variety  of  paint  compounds  that  are  generally  misnomers  as  pro- 
tective coverings  for  any  materials  over  which  they  are  spread. 

These  trade  secrets  are  not  impenetrable,  whether  they  be  Jap-  , 
anese,  English,  or  other  nationality.  The  secret  processes  sur- 
rounding the  manufacture  of  Russian  grained  leather  were  readily 
brought  "to  light  by  the  Yankee  tanner  who  did  duty,  for  the 
nonce,  as  minister  plenipotentiary;  and  that  of  Russia  iron  by 
the  practical  ironworker  in  the  guise  of  a  gentleman  of  fortune, 
when  a  visit  of  curiosity  to  the  Russian  manufactory  was  re- 
warded by  just  one  momentary  glimpse  of  the  sandwiching:  of 
charcoal  dust  and  iron  sheets,  and  their  subsequent  mastication 
under  the  trip-hammer. 

Given  the  crude  material,  the  secret  process,  and  the  need  of 
the  hour,  the  practical  and  successful  result  will  not  be  long  de- 
layed. This  at  present  appears  to  be  the  status  of  the  Japanese 
natural  varnish. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  efforts  of  our  future  consular  service  will 
be  as  energetic  as  in  the  past  in  searching  out  opportunities  for 
the  development  of  American  industries,  and  reporting  upon  the 
state  of  the  arts,  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  commerce  in  the 
several  foreign  countries  to  which  the  consuls  are  assigned  duty, 
and  which  have  borne  fruit  in  the  valuable  volumes  of  Special 
Consular  Reports  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Department 
of  State  for  the  United  States.  If  this  practical  branch  of  polit- 
ical science  is  pursued  as  in  the  past,  it  will  not  be  long  before 
the  cultivation  of  the  Japanese  varnish  tree  will  be  a  feature  in 
the  treeless  wastes  of  our  Western  prairies,  and  a  much-needed 
and  valuable  addition  be  made  to  our  practical  knowledge  of  how 
to  protect  our  iron  and  steel  structures  from  corrosion  and  decay, 
that  will  be  hardly  secondary  to  the  efforts  of  Bessemer,  Siemens, 
Wiley,  the  Cramps,  Fritz,  and  others  in  creating  them. 

In  conclusion  the  whole  question  of  how  best  to  protect  iron 
and  steel  from  corrosion  in  all  the  varying  conditions  that  the 
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wants  and  usages  of  to-day  demand,  seems  to  resolve  itself  into 
a  category  of  Don'ts,  as  the  best  method  of  answering,  it  to 
wit : 

Don't  use  anything  but  common  iron. 

Don't  have  any  scale  on  that 

Don't  use  anything  but  the  best  iron  and  steel. 

Don't  polish  those. 

Don't  paint  it  with  anything  but  pure  linseed  oil  and  oxide  of 
lead,  or  graphite,  manganese  dioxide,  or  lamp-black  paints. 

Don't  let  the  air  get  to  it  if  it  is  damp. 

Don't  keep  it  from  the  air  if  the  air  is  pure  and  dry, 

DonH  let  sea  air,  sea  water,  acidulated  or  sulphurous,  ammo- 
niacal  or  other  fumes  and  liquids  have  access  to  it. 

Don't  think  it  unnecessary  to  protect  it  in  any^ase,  because 
swords,  armor  and  other  bright  articles  of  iron  and  steel  have 
been  found  uninjured  by  rust  after  an  exposure  of  over  500  years 
with  no  other  protection  than  that  afforded  by  the  closed  room  in 
which  they  were  placed. 

Don't  think  your  own  product  would  not  under  the  same  con- 
ditions last  as  long  as  the  piece  of  iron  that  was  walled  into  one 
of  the  burial  chambers  of  the  Pyramid,  3,000  years  ago. 

Don't  put  it  into  any  location  where  it  cannot  be  inspected  and 
its  true  condition  ascertained  at  any  time,  by  anybody,  your  suc- 
cessor in  the  trust  not  excepted. 

Don't  think  that  magnetic  oxide,  electroplating,  enamelling  or 
any  other  method  of  protection,  will  take  the  place  of  constant 
inspection,  even  if  the  coating  is  fired  on  by  a  colnmbiad. 

Don't  imagine  because  Cleopatra's  Needle  has  had  to  have  a 
coating  of  wax  to  protect  it,  that  it  is  not  a  good  material  to  apply 
to  other  substances  than  granite. 

Don't  let  the  cost  and  interest  accounts  be  the  governing  factors 
in  the  case  of  protecting  any  metal  superstructure  on  whose  con- 
tinuity and  strength  human  life  and  safety  depend.  The  old 
story  of  "  for  want  of  a  nail,  the  shoe  was  cast,  the  horse  dis- 
abled, a  battle  and  kingdom  lost,"  finds  too  many  parallels  in  the 
engineering  practice  of  to-day,  until  in  some  cases  we  seem  to 
need  protection  from  the  engineer  quite  as  much  as  from  the 
decay  of  the  materials  with  which  he  experiments. 

Don't  imagine  that  Macaulay's  New  Zealander,  who  has 
sketched  the  rnins  of  England's  power  and  greatness,  and  has 
come  to  the  New  World  to  see  how  we  have  fared  from  the  gnaw- 
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ing  teetli  of  time,  will  not  recognize  amidst  the  ruins  of  our 
Statue  of  Liberty,  Brooklyn  Bridge  and  other  monuments  of  our 
progress,  the  ominous  streaks  and  stains  due  to  the  corrosion 
not  only  of  iron  and  steel,  but  that  of  the  better  class  of  metals, 
and  will  exclaim,  "  We  are  wiser  in  our  generation,  and  fear  not, 
and  can  control  these  forces  that,  like  the  Arch,  slumber  not  nor 
sleep." 

Note. — The  Railroad  and  Engineering  Journal  (Forney's),  VoIh.  64  and  65, 
1890  and  1891,  has  a  Sftries  of  articles:  "Chemistry  applied  to  Railroads,"  by 
Dr.  C.  B.  Dudley,  chemist,  and  F.  N.  Pease,  assistant  chemist,  Penn.  R.  R., 
Altoona,  Penn.  A  part  of  the  series  relate  to  paint,  its  chemical  nature,  appli- 
cation, adulteration,  and  other  qualities  as  applied  to  wooden  structures^  and  give 
the  results  of  a  long  extended  series  of  experiments  on  paint  as  applied  to  rail- 
way purposes,  tliat  are  well  worthy  of  perusal.  Tlie  papers  are  published 
exclusively  by  the  above  journal,  beginning  September,  1890.  Vol.  LXIV.,  paper 
No.  11,  on  "Paints."  No.  12.  October,  1890,  on  **The  Working  Qualities  of 
Paints. "  No.  13,  December,  1890,  on  *'  The  Dr}  ing  of  Paints."  No.  14,  February, 
1891,  Vol.  LXV.,  ou  'The  Covering  Power  of  Paints."  No.  15,  April,  1891, 
"How  to  Design  a  Paint."  No.  16,  May,  and  No.  17,  June,  "Paint  Specifica- 
tlons."    No.  18,  July,  and  No.  19,  August,  1891,  **  How  to  Design  a  Paint." 


DISCUSSION. 

Mr,  J,  F.  Rolloway. — Mr.  President,  I  have  no  remarks  to 
make  on  the  paper  itself.  But  I  have  observed,  as  I  dare  say 
most  of  the  members  have  who  are  at  this  meeting,  that  in  Mon- 
treal a  great  many  of  the  roofs  are  covered  with  tin  and  not 
painted,  and  it  would  seem  to  me  that  there  must  be  something 
very  peculiar  in  the  tin,  or  in  the  atmosphere,  that  prevents  them 
from  rusting,  and  I  trust  you  will  invite  any  gentleman  who  is 
here,  whether  a  member  of  the  Society  or  not,  who  lives  in  Mon- 
treal, to  give  us  a  reason  of  why  it  is  that  tin  lasts  so  well  on 
roofs  in  Montreal.  It  is  entirely  different  from  what  we  are 
accustomed  to  seeing  down  on  the  seashore  or  other  places,  where 
tin  roofs  must  bo  protected  with  a  great  deal  of  care. 

Mr.  Gustavus  C,  IFenning. — They  pay  a  good  price  for  the 
material,  and  get  tin-plate;  they  do  not  get  terne-plate,  and  they 
do  not  get  plate  covered  with  lead  and  zinc  or  anything  else. 
But  they  nowadays  use  only  steel  plate  covered  with  tin,  and  pay 
a  fair  price  for  it.  That  is  the  whole  secret.  Of  course,  there  is 
no  salt  water  in  the  air  here.  The  method  of  laying,  obviating 
cracks  due  to  temperature  strains,  has  considerable  bearing  on  the 
lack  of  corrosion.     All  seams  and  joints  are  laid  diagonally  on  the 
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roof,  and  hence  expansion  and  contraction  are  better  provided  for 
than  in  the  ordinary  method  of  horizontal  and  vertical  seams. 

Mr,  C.  W,  Nasoii. — I  do  not  think  that  the  use  of  unpainted 
tin  is  pecuhar  to  Montreal.  I  have  observed  it  in  many  of  the 
Western  cities.  I  think  it  is  uncommon  to  paint  it  anywhere, 
except  on  the  seaboard.  Inland,  where  we  are  far  enough  away 
from  the  sea  to  avoid  getting  salt  moisture  from  it,  tin  lasts  fairly 
well.  I  think  on  the  New  York  Central  road,  excepting  in  large 
towns  where  coal  is  used  suificiently  to  cause  corrosion,  that  it  is 
not  common  to  paint  tin. 

Mr.  Wood,  in  his  paper,  under  the  group  of  "  lotions,"  as  he 
terms  them,  has  apparently  omitted  to  mention  a  paint  which  is 
sold  in  Xew  York  and  elsewhere  under  the  name  of  ''  P.  &  B." 
It  is  a  solution  of  asphalt  or  bitumen,  suspended  apparently,  from 
the  unhappy  odor  which  it  emits,  in  bisulphide  of  carbon,  and 
although  the  men  dislike  it  at  first,  they  get  used  to  it,  and,  once 
applied,  I  find  it  more  permanent  than  any  of  the  paints  that  I 
know  of.  I  have  used  it  out  of  dooi^  and  also  for  tank  use.  I 
remember  an  instance  of  a  railing  out  of  doors  which  had  been 
painted  for  a  number  of  succeeding  years  with  coal-tar  paint,  and 
where  the  metal  had  been  so  neo^lected  that  it  had  rusted  throuofh 
in  blotches  and  spots.  Two  applications  of  this  paint  were  put  on 
four  years  ago,  and  it  is  now  as  good  as  when  first  applied.  It 
has  been  found  equally  good  for  tank  use.  It  resists  oxidation, 
and  remains  intact  as  well  for  brine  as  for  water.  It  is  so  well 
known  that  I  think  many  of  the  members  here  must  be  familiar 
with  it,  and  I  would  like  to  know  if  their  own  experience  has 
been  equally  favorable. 

Air,  Gus.  a  iretDiing.— On  pages  1011,  1012,  1039,  1047,  1062, 
1070,  of  this  paper,  the  author  refers  to  the  corrosion  of  iron  and 
steel,  its  probable  causes,  electric  conditions,  and  other  matters 
which  are  well  worthv  of  most  careful  studv. 

"  Prevention  is  better  than  cure ; "  and  likewise,  in  large  iron 
and  steel  structures  it  may  be  asked,  Why  doctor  them,  instead 
of  keeping  them  in  a  healthful  condition  ?  Small  pieces  may,  no 
doubt,  be  well  protected  by  a  rustless  coating,  which,  at  the  same 
time,  may  be  ornamental  or  artistic,  and  is  not  injured  by  han- 
dling. Large  and  bulky  materials  always  receive  rough  handling, 
and  hence  it  might  be  better  to  resort  to  methods  which  keep 
them  in  condition,  after  erection,  if  possible,  instead  of  dosing  or 
doctoring  them  in  the  shops,  and  then  only  skin  deep.     How  this 
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can  be  done  is  a  subject  of  recent  investigation,  and  as  it  is  of 
general  interest^  I  wish  to  present  the  facts  given  below,  taken 
from  The  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry^  February 
28,  1894,  London. 

William  Thomson,  F.R.S.E.,  there  states : 

"  I  have  lately  been  experimenting  to  find  the  best  protective 
coating  for  iron  and  steel  work,  with  special  reference  to  struct- 
ures which  are  situated  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  sea  and 
exposed  to  the  spray  of  salt  water.     .     .    . 

"  I  observed  that  the  oxide  of  iron  paint,  white  lead,  and  the 
ordinary  paints  of  commerce  had  comparatively  little  protective 
influence  on  the  iron  as  compared  with  red  lead ;  the  latter 
showed  no  signs  of  corrosion,  whilst  all  the  others  had  deposited 
a  considerable  precipitate  of  ferric  oxide.     .     .     . 

"  I  took  two  small  pieces  of  iron,  attached  them  by  copper 
wires,  the  one  to  a  plate  of  copper  E  was  from  a  piece  of  new 
mild  steel  (unworked).  The  whole  of  these  samples  were  pushed 
through  a  piece  of  cardboard,  so  that  all  could  be  immersed  in 
any  liquid  at  the  same  time.  By  merely  touching  the  copper 
wires  attached  to  each  with  the  wires  leading  to  a  Thomson's 
galvanometer,  the  direction,  and,  to  some  extent,  the  intensity,  of 
the  current  of  electricity  produced  (if  any)  could  be  ascertained 
by  noticing  to  which  side  the  spot  of  light  was  deflected  and  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  deflection  took  place.  On  looking  at  the 
annexed  table  it  will  bo  seen  that  A^  the  piece  from  the  iron  rivet> 
and  B^  the  piece  from  the  steel  hoop,  when  placed  in  sulphuric 
acid  and  connected  to  the  gjUvanometer,  the  rivet  was  electro- 
positive to  the  steel  at  first,  and  thus  acted  the  part  of  the  zinc 
or  more  easilv  corroded  material:  but  within  a  few  seconds  after- 
wards  the  spot  of  light  swung  round  in  the  opposite  direction, 
showing  that  the  iron  rivet  had  become  electro-negative  to  the 
steel.  The  piece  of  iron  was  then  placed  in  contact  with  the 
piece  from  the  new  steel  rivet,  (7,  small  size,  and  the  other  to  a 
plate  of  zinc  (Z;/),  these  being  allowed  to  stand  in  the  saline 
solution.  It  was  remarkable  to  observe  how  rapidly  the  iron  in 
contact  with  the  copper  became  corroded,  and  how  completely 
the  iron  in  contact  with  the  zinc  was  preserved  from  corrosion  or 
oxidation,  not  only  on  the  part  in  tlie  solution  itself,  but  also  on 
that  which  was  not  immersed.  After  a  few  weeks  an  electro- 
deposit  of  zinc  was  formed  on  the  immersed  portion  of  the  iron 
plate  in  contact  with  the  zinc. 
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"  It  suggested  itself  to  me  as  probable  that  for  the  protection  of 
bridges  and  towers  it  might  be  advisable  to  place  a  large  ball 
of  zinc  in  wet  ground  in  metallic  contact  with  the  iron  of  the 
structure  by  means  of  wires,  which  I  believe  would  tend  materi- 
ally to  prevent  corrosion  at  comparatively  small  cost. 

*'  I  have  lately  been  considering  the  effects  of  riveting  iron  and 
steel  on  the  one  hand,  and  different  kinds  of  steel  on  the  other,  in 
the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel  boilers,  with  a  view  to  find 
whether  the  contact  of  these  different  materials  would  tend  to 
cause  corrosion  in  the  one  or  in  the  other,  by  reason  of  the  one 
acting  as  electro-negative  to  the  other,  and  so  inducing  electric 
action  resulting  in  oxidation  and  corrosion  of  one  of  the  plates. 

*'  I  lately  came  across  a  peculiar  effect  produced  on  the  Bowl- 
ing hoop  of  a  steel  boiler  which  had  been  attached  by  iron  rivets, 
the  Bowling  hoop  being  deeply  corroded  at  certain  points,  espe- 
cially in  the  line  along  the  outside  edge. 

"  I  had  cut  from  the  steel  Bowling  hoop  a  piece  of  steel  ^g^  inch 
square  by  ^f  inch  long,  marked  B^  and  from  one  of  the  iron 
rivets  of  Low  Moor  iron  I  had  a  piece  of  similar  size  cut  and 
marked  A. 

"  A  hole  was  drilled  through  each  near  the  top,  into  which  a 
copper  wire  was  fixed ;  for  comparison  with  these  pieces  I  also 
obtained  similar  pieces  in  size  and  shape,  which  I  marked  C ;  this 
was  a  new  steel  rivet ;  D  was  a  steel  rivet  closed  by  machine  and 
held  in  the  dies  till  nearly  cold ;  and  the  same  effect  took  place, 
the  iron  rivet  being  electro-positive  at  first  and  electro-negative 
afterwards.  Exactly  the  same  thing  took  place  when  the  iron 
rivet  was  placed  in  contact  with  the  second  steel  rivet  2),  closed 
by  machine;  but  when  placed  in  contact  with  a  piece  of 'mild 
steel,  new,  unworked,'  E^  the  iron  remained  from  the  first  el'ectro- 
negative,  the  mild  steel  being  positive. 

"  The  general  results,  as  shown  by  the  table  on  page  1069,  are 
that  the  three  samples  of  steel  (7,  Z>,  and  jE,  all  react  strongly 
among  themselves,  and  therefore  it  seems  to  be  quite  as  likely 
that  one  steel  plate  may  act  as  electro-negative  to  another  steel 
plate,  as  it  is  for  a  piece  of  malleable  iron  to  act  as  electro-nega- 
tive to  a  steel  plate,  although  it  may  be  taken  as  a  rule  that  steel 
corrodes  more  readily  than  iron  when  placed  under  unfavorable 
conditions. 

"  Copper  with  all  the  samples  was  '  4-  '  in  caustic  potash  and 
*  —  '  in  sulphuric  acid  and  chloride  of  ammonium  solutions. 
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"  The  4-  sign  corresponds  to  the  electro-positive,  i.  e.,  the  zinc 
element  which  becomes  corroded,  whilst  the  sign  —  corresponds 
to  the  copper  element,  which  does  not  corrode. 

"Much  interesting  work  in  this  direction  has  been  made 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Andrews,  Assoc.  M.  I.  C.  E.,  F.  C.  S.,  etc.,  vol. 
Ixxvii.,  Trans.  I.  C.  E. ;  also  vol.  Ixxxii.,  Part  IV.,  1883,  1884, 
and  1885. 


Sulphuric  Acid. 

Caustic  Potash  Solu- 
tion. 

CuLORiDB    Ammonium 
Solution. 

Combinations. 

1  part  acid  -i-  9  parts 
water. 

Sp.  Gr.  =  1.811. 

Sp.  Gr.  =  1.038. 

S  and  if 

^and  V 

+  A  at  fltsr. 
+  B  afterwards. 

+  .4  at  first. 
+  C  afterwards. 

+  A  at  first. 
+  Z>  afterwards. 

+  E, 

+  6'. 

+  B  slightly,  +  D  after- 
wards. 

+  B  momentarily,  then  + 
^afterwards. 

+  (7  momentarily,  then  + 
D  afterwards. 

+  Cstronglyatfirt-t,  after- 
wards    becoming;     ex- 
tremely weak. 

Sometimes   on    ono   side 
and  sometimes  on  the 
other. 

+  B  at  first,  the  current 
rapidly  going  down  to  0. 

-»-  C  very  strongly. 

■ 

+  D  very  strongly. 
-»-  ^ very  strongly. 

+  Tat  first  fairly  strongly, 
then  -i-i?  fairly  strongly. 

-f  j5  at  first  fairly  strong- 
ly, then  reversing  to  + 
/>,  reversing   again    to 
+  B  rather  strongly. 

+  B  momentarily,  then  + 
/;  very  weakly . 

+  every  strongly. 
+  .^fairly  strongly. 
■»-  ^  very  strongly. 

+  A  very  strongly  on  con- 
tinued action. 

•1-  B  very  weak,  almost 
nil. 

+  A  very  strongly,  after- 

A and  Z) 

ward   the   current   de- 
creased  to   0,   but  no 
reversal . 
•1-  .4  at  first  weakly,  after- 
wards -1-  D  weakly. 

-»-  A  strongly  at  first, 
gradually  becoming 
very  weak,  but  showed 
no  reversal. 

■»-  f  strongly  at  firt«t,after- 
wards  very  weakly. 

-t-  B  strongly  at  first,  after- 
wards  +  1)  weakly. 

+  B  strongly  at  first,af  ter- 
wards  weakly,  but  no 
reversal. 

+  C strongly  at  first,  after- 

A  and  E 

3  and  C          .... 

2^  and  2> 

B  and  E 

C  and  D 

C  and  E. 

D  and  E 

wards  weakly,  but  no 

rt'versal, 
+  ^strongly  at  first.after- 

wards  weakly,  but  no 

reverj«al. 
+  I)  Htrongly  at  first.after- 

i 

wards  weakly,  but  no 
reversal. 

"  He  shows  that  in  some  combinations  of  steel  of  different 
kinds  with  each  other  and  with  iron,  that  the  one  element,  after 
being  electro-positive,  gradually  becomes  electro-negative,  and  this 
change  will  take  place  many  times  during  contest  with  each  other ; 
in  other  cases  the  relative  galvanic  positions  of  the  two  pieces 
of  metal  remaining?  constantlv  the  same.  Under  such  conditions 
it  seems  an  advisable  thing  that  in  making  boilers  some  use  should 
be  mtule  of  this  simple  means  of  determining  whether  the  one 
metal  intended  for  use  in  the  boiler  would  be  likely  to  act  strongly 
upon  another  when  both  are  placed  in  galvanic  contact  with  each 
other  in  a  saline  solution." 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  when  two  metals  form  an  electric 
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couple  a  current  of  greater  or  less  force  is  established,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  which  there  is  chemical  change.  This  change,  as  a  rule, 
is  what  is  popularly  called  corrosion.  It  has  been  asserted  that 
all  chemical  reactions  generate  electric  force,  and  all  that  is 
required  to  start  it  is  a  proper  medium  to  act  as  a  carrier  of 
the  electric  current. 

In  the  case  of  iron  and  steel  this  medium  is  a  dilute  solution  of 
acids  in  water,  and  sulphurous  acid  is  a  most  ready  re-agent,  but 
many  others  act  equally  well. 

As  the  atmosphere  contains  more  or  less  acids  of  various  kinds, 
which  are  readily  absorbed  by  watery  vapor,  we  can  readily  see 
why,  when  this  vapor  settles  on  iron  or  steel  structures  as 
well  as  others,  chemical  and  electric  action  should  take  place  at 
once. 
*  Locomotive  engines,  steamboats,  excreta  of  animals  and 
vegetable  decomposition  all  give  off  acids  in  greater  or  less  quan- 
tities, and  as  these,  absorbed  by  moisture  of  the  air,  are  precipi- 
tated on  metal  structures,  electric  action  occurs  immediatelv. 
This  action  cannot  be  arrested  by  any  method  of  protecting  the 
metal  by  a  rustless  coating,  for  with  the  slightest  defect  in  it 
moisture  will  enter  by  capillary  force,  and  concealed  corrosion 
will  grow  apace. 

The  proper  remedy  to  apply  is,  no  doubt,  to  suj)ply  an  electro- 
positive metal,  which  has  nmch  greater  electrical  aflBnities  than 
any  used  in  the  structure,  and  then  place  it  in  such  position 
and  relation  to  the  structure  that  it  will  be  destroyed  and  the 
structure  left  intact.  All  that  becomes  necessary  to  protect  the 
structure  permanently  is  to  renew  this  mass  of  metal  as  it 
becomes  dissipated,  and  see  that  its  electric  connections  with  the 
structure  remain  perfect. 

Ifr,  M,  P.  ^Yood!'' — As  Mr.  Henning  aptly  remarks,  "  Preven- 
tion is  better  than  cure,"  but  when  the  doctors  fail  to  cure,  or 
even  to  properly  diagnose  the  case,  who  shall  decide,  and  what 
sort  of  a  chance  for  life  has  the  patient,  be  he  man,  bridge,  or 
steamship? 

The  tenets  of  a  particular  theology  are,  that  Death  came  into 
the  world  by  sin,  and  the  writer  thinks  that  possibly  oxygen  must 
have  come  along  at  the  same  time,  on  the  general  principle  that 
misery  loves  company  ;  and  in  providing  for  the  extinction  of 


*  Author's  Closure,  under  the  Rules. 
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spiritual  matters,  it  was  wisdom  to  also  have  the  material  elements 
disposed  of. 

Mr.  Henning's  discussion  rehitive  to  the  electrical  changes  of 
iron  and  steel  under  various  circumstances,  as  detailed  in  Mr. 
Thompson's  experiments,  have  been  anticipated  and  referred  to 
in  my  article,  a  part  of  which  was  overlooked  and  left  out 
of  the  paper  as  presented  to  the  Montreal  meeting.  Had  Mr. 
Henning  been  aware  of  the  full  text  of  my  article,  his  discussion 
would  have  no  doubt  been  upon  a  different  line  ;  between  us  both 
the  matter  is  very  fully  stated,  and  need  not  be  further  com- 
mented on  bv  me. 

The  use  of  easily  oxidized  metals  in  marine,  land,  and  locomo- 
tive boilers  to  prevent  corrosion,  was  primarily  intended  to  pre- 
vent the  formation  of  scale,  and  its  use  for  the  partial  suppression 
of  these  two  evils,  if  not  entirely  satisfactory  in  all  cases  and  with 
all  kinds  of  water  used  for  steam  purposes,  is  at  least  generally 
beneficial,  and  should  be  more  extensively  employed.  Zinc  has 
been  found  the  best  metal  thus  far  experimented  with,  and  if 
proper  attention  is  had  to  frequently  blow  off  or  blow  out  the 
impurities  collected  by  the  decomposition  of  the  zinc,  the  boilers 
are  benefitted  by  its  use  ;  but  if  this  proceeding  is  neglected,  there 
is  but  little  difference  whether  the  scale  formed  is  solely  a  com- 
pound of  mineral  matter  and  salts  in  solution  or  has  some  metallic 
matter  in  its  composition. 

The  decomposition  of  zinc  is  always  attended  with  galvanic 
action,  and  how  far  this  element  may  act  in  preventing  the  forma- 
tion of  scale  or  the  corrosion  of  the  materials  of  the  boiler,  or 
whether  its  action  is  chiefly  mechanical,  remains  to  be  settled  by 
further  and  more  defined  experiment. 

It  is  but  a  few  years  a^o  that  an  anti-incrustator  was  extensivelv 
experimented  with  by  one  of  the  leading  railways  of  the  United 
States,  where  a  few  wires  and  metallic  points  and  connections 
made  to  the  dome  and  other  parts  of  the  boiler  were  expected  to 
gather  the  frictional  electricity  generated  by  a  boiler  under  steam  ; 
and,  in  connection  with  tlie  galvanic  action  excited  by  the  use  of 
impure  water,  threw  down  the  impurities,  one  and  all,  ready  to 
bo  blown  off.  Tlie  use  of  zinc  plates  was  finally  thought  to  be 
necessary  in  the  chain  of  operations,  and  as  this  metal  was  found 
to  be  in  most  cases  equally,  if  not  tnore^  effective  without  the 
mechanical  device,  the  latter  soon  disappeared  as  a  factor  in  the 
case. 
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That  there  is  a  continual  electrical  action  of  a  most  complex 
character  present  in  all  boilers  under  steam,  can  scarcely  be 
doubteil;  and  the  same  action,  but  less  apparent,  is  possibly 
present  in  all  constructions  of  iron  when  the  different  members, 
formed  of  iron  and  steel  of  various  compositions,  made  by 
different  processes,  after  various  torturing  methods  of  manu- 
facture to  bring  them  to  the  desired  shape,  are  assembled  and 
put  into  duty  under  strains  and  conditions  foreign  to  their  nature. 
It  would  be  strange,  indeed,  did  not  some  electrical  energy  manifest 
itself,  and  call  for  some  palliative  if  not  protective  means  of 
arresting  decay.     (See  page  1037.) 

How  far  an  iron  or  steel  roof  or  bridge  truss,  viaduct,  or  other 
many-membered  metallic  structure  could  be  satisfactorily  wired 
and  connected  to  a  mass  of  electro-positive  metal,  the  decomposi- 
tion of  which  should  protect  the  structure,  remains  a  problem  for 
the  coming  race  of  engineers  to  solve.  Thus  far  we  have  but 
little  data  to  leave  as  an  inheritance  for  their  guidance. 

Tlie  Engineering  Magazine^YoX.  7,  No.  2,  May,  189-i,  page  297, 
has  an  article  from  Henry  Wentz,  Ph.D.,  relative  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  metals  subject  to  the  corrosive  action  of  mine  waters,  that 
presents  a  radical  change  from  the  practice  of  the  day  in  regard 
to  this  difficult  v. 

It  is  well  understood,  the  corrosive  action  in  these  cases  is  an 
electro-chemical  one,  due  mainly  to  the  presence  of  copper  and 
other  sulphates  derived  from  the  oxidation  of  pyritous  minerals 
as  the  mines  are  opened  to  the  air,  instead  of  a  simple  oxidation  of 
the  metal. 

In  many  mines  this  trouble  is  so  serious  as  to  attack  not  only 
the  mining  pumps,  water  column,  and  all  the  connections,  but 
extends  to  all  of  the  mine  iron-work,  ladders,  dump-cars,  track, 
tools,  etc.  Sevef^al  methods  of  preventing  this  action,  wholly  or  in 
part,  are  in  use,  viz. :  tarring  and  asphalting  the  minor  parts  of  the 
underground  machinery  and  appliances,  and  the  use  of  copper, 
brass,  bronze,  and  other  special  alloys  for  the  important  working 
parts  of  the  same. 

Dr.  Wentz  proposes  as  a  remedy  for  this  corrosion,  whether 
produced  by  superficial  or  internal  voltaic  currents,  the  electro- 
polarization  of  all  the  metal-work  of  a  mine  as  a  mass,  which  shall 
compose  the  negative  terminal  of  a  much  stronger  current,  gen- 
erated by  a  dynamo,  while  the  corrosive  liquid  acts  as  the  bath 
for  the  positive  terminal  of  the  much  stronger  current  from  the 
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dynamo,  which  is  carried  down  into  the  lowest  mine  sump  and 
terminates  in  a  body  of  hard  burned  coke,  being,  in  fact,  a  com- 
plete  exemplification  of  the  modern  medical  dogma,  similia  »imil' 
ibu8  curantur. 

Could  an  allov  of  some  metal  with  iron  or  steel  be  found  that 
would,  under  atmosplieric  or  other  exposure,  he  passive  to  the 
attack  of  oxygen  or  any  corrosive  gas  or  compound,  it  would 
be  of  inestimable  value  to  the  world ;  and  if  the  presence  of  a 
small  amount  of  the  metal  nickel  in  the  plates  of  an  ironclad 
man-of-war  enables  it  to  bid  defiance  to  the  heaviest  bolts  from 
our  modern  high-power  guns,  some  future  experimenter  may 
yet  find  the  combination  of  metal  that  will  resist  the  insidious 
attack  of  corrosion  that  unchecked  will  be  more  likelv  to  send  the 

m. 

ironclad  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea  than  any  shot  fired  with  hostile 
intent. 

Mr.  Nason  mentions  the  satisfactory  use  of  a  special  brand  of 
paint  under  the  trade-mark  of  P.  &  B.  I  have  no  experience 
with  this  brand  of  paint,  though  if  it  contains,  as  Mr.  Nason 
thinks,  bisulphide  of  carbon  as  the  vehicle  or  medium  for  the  pig- 
ment, which  apparently  indicates  that  natural  bitumen  or  asphal- 
,tum  is  the  base  or  pigment  employed,  I  cannot  see  why  its  use 
should  be  in  any  great  degree  preservative  against  the  corrosion 
of  iron.  Sulphur  in  all  its  forms  is  eminently  the  enemy  of  ferric 
substances,  as  much  so,  in  fact,  as  oxygen,  and,  spread  over  the 
surface  of  iron  or  steel,  it  could  hardly  fail,  from  its  close  associa- 
tion with  the  metal,  to  promote  the  corrosion  that  its  presence 
seeks  to  avoid. 

If  the  pigment  with  which  the  bisulphide  of  carbon  was  com- 
bined was  relied  upon  to  correct  any  corrosive  influences  on  the 
metal  covered  by  it,  or  if  the  bisulphide  was  used  solely  as  a 
drj'er  to  the  other  liquid  medium  of  the  paint,  I  should  still  think 
its  use  would  be  found  unsatisfactory,  as  the  sulphur,  if  it  did  not 
attack  the  iron  or  the  i)igment,  would  certainly  cause  whatever 
oil  was  combined  with  it  to  form  the  paint  to  speedily  decay, 
and  leave  the  structure  wholly  unprotected  until  the  old  coating 
was  scraped  off  and  a  new  coating  put  upon  it. 

There  are  many  paint  compounds  upon  the  market  under  all 
sorts  of  trade-mark  protection  or  notoriety.  Many  of  these  have 
merit  as  protective  coatings  for  iron,  but  the  use  of  them  is  so  com- 
paratively modern  that  no  record  of  much  over  ten  or  fifteen 
years  is  to  be  had  ;  and  no  paint  under  such  a  short  period  of  test 
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can  claim  to  rank  as  the  Moses  that  is  to  lead  our  perplexed 
eno-ineering  fraternity  out  of  the  troubled  land  where  corrosion 
Stalks  almost  unchecked. 

The  Detroit  Graphite  Manufacturing  Company  are  introducing 
a  special  brand  of  graphite  paint  under  the  trade-mark  of  L.  S.  G. 
Graphite  Paint,  prepared  from  a  natural  substance  (amorphous 
graphite)  mined  in  the  Lake  Superior  region  of  Michigan,  that 
appears  to  possess  remarkable  powers  of  resisting  heat,  acids, 
water,  alkalies,  brine,  and  sea-water,  sulphur  fumes,  etc.,  all  of 
which  applied  to  surfaces  coated  with  it  under  test  conditions  and 
practice  have  been  resisted  with  such  satisfactory  results  as  to 
warrant  the  guarantee  that  its  use  is  a  sure  protection  against 
rust  or  corrosion  of  any  metallic  objects  under  any  circumstances 
and  in  anv  climate. 

Wooden  surfaces  coated  with  it  and  exposed  to  heat  will  char 
without  injury  to  the  paint.  A  common  cotton  two-bushel  grain- 
bag  was  painted  two  coats  with  this  paint  in  July,  1S92,  which 
has  been  kept  constantly  filled  with  water  ever  since  without 
leaking;  It  has  been  frozen  solid  twice  without  injury,  not  a 
drop  of  water  has  leaked,  and  it  is  apparently  in  as  good  condition 
as  when  first  painted,  and  good  for  many  years  more  of  similar 
service. 

The  experiment  of  coating  boiler  tubes  with  graphite  paint  to 
prevent  corrosion,  mentioned  elsewhere  in  this  article,  was  made 
with  this  L.  S.  G.  brand  of  paint,  and  after  a  year's  trial  the  tubes 
are  in  almost  a  perfect  condition  without  corrosion  or  scah,  while 
the  tubes  not  painted  in  the  same  boiler  are  badly  scaled  and 
pitted  from  the  action  of  the  water.  This  result  is  remarkable  if 
for  no  other  reason  than  the  extraordinary  preservation  of  the 
oil  or  liquid  medium  of  the  paint  from  the  combined  agencies  of 
moisture,  heat,  pressure,  and  scale  qualities  of  the  water  used. 

Under  almost  identical  conditions  flint  stones  or  silica  melt 
down  to  form  water  glass.  It  remains  to  be  tested,  how  far  the 
use  of  such  paints  will  increase  the  evaporative  power  of  a  boiler ; 
not  alone  by  preventing  the  formation  of  scale,  but  by  the  added 
power  of  the  dark  pigment  to  transmit  the  heat  to  the  water, 
being  a  new  application  of  the  well-known  law,  that  black  objects 
absorb  and  radiate  more  heat  than  lighter  colored  objects  whether 
in  daylight  or  at  night,  and  why  the  inside  of  a  steam  boiler 
should  be  an  exception  would  be  an  anomaly. 

An  analysis  of  the  pigment  from  which  this  brand  of  paint  is 
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made,  by  Prof.  Albert  1?.  Prescott,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  shows  that  it  is  entitled  to  be  classed  as  one 
of  the  best  of  mineral  ore  pigments,  the  use  of  which  is  proving 
more  satisfactory  in  all  resj>ects  than  that  of  the  oxides  of  iron. 

Per  Cent. 

Carbon  graphitic 28.39 

Iron  soluble  as  Fe=  O' 0.41 

Iron  insoluble  as  Fe''  O* 8.81 

Alnminium  as  AP  0» IG.90 

Calcium  as  Ca  O    0.47 

Magnesium  as  Mg  O 0.52 

Silica  as  Si  Oa 46.97 

Moisture 0.13 

97.60 

Carbon  dioxide,  combined  water,  sodium  compounds,  loss,  and 
undetermined  matter 2.40 

100.00 
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DXCIX.* 

A  NEW  METHOD   OF  COMPOUND  STEAM  DISTRIBU- 
TION. 

BY  F.  M.   RITES,  PITTSBURO,  PA. 

(Member  of  the  Society.) 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  National  Electric  Light  Associa- 
tion in  Washington  a  committee  on  data  read  a  very  interesting 
report,  f loin  which  the  following  extracts  are  taken : 

"  It  is  somewhat  unfortunate  that  it  is  the  duty  of  this  com- 
mittee to  procure  and  report  facts  instead  of  fancies.  We  listen 
here  to  many  fine  economies  and  ingenious  methods  of  saving, 
and  if  we  could  report  what  a  given  installation  ought  to  do 
theoretically  instead  of  what  it  does  do  practically  we  could 
render  a  report  more  in  keeping  with  the  progressive  spirit  of 
these  meetings. 

**  We  are  requested,  however,  to  furnish  this  convention  with 
the  facts  regarding  the  amount  of  coal  used  in  actual  practice  to 
produce  a  given  amount  of  electricity.  The  information  was 
obtained  by  correspondence  and  furnished  the  committee  in 
amperes,  volts,  and  hours  on  each  circuit,  and  the  amount  of 
coal  used  covering  this  period,  including  that  used  for  banking 
fires,  etc.  The  aggregate  electrical  output  for  twenty-four  hours 
was  then  calculated  and  compared  with  the  total  amount  of  fuo* 
used,  giving  the  watt  hours  per  pound  of  coal.  All  improbable 
and  apparently  erroneous  reports  were  discarded,  and  the  tabu- 
lated statement  herewith  comprises  intelligent  replies  from  a 
large  number  of  the  electric  stations,  including  many  of  the 
leading  corporations. 

"  The  great  saving  in  operating  large  units  is  plainly  shown 
in  the  report ;  .  .  ,  the  best  results  do  not  compare  favorably 
with  the  results  secured  in  generating  power  for  manufacturing 
purposes. 

"  In  order  to  facilitate  this  comparison,  we  have  prepared  a 

*  Presented  at  the  Montreal  meeting  (June,  1890  ^^  the  American  Society  of 
Mechanical  Engineers,  and  forming  part  of  Volume  XV.  of  the  Transactions, 
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table  based  on  90;^  mechanical  efficiency  in  the  engine  and  the 
same  efficiency  in  the  dynamo. 

Then  V    ^r-        i  —  -v  =  watt-honrs  per  pound  of  coal, 
(coal  per  hour)  *       ^ 

From  this  estimate  of  engine  and  dynamo  loss,  one  and  one- 
half  pounds  of  coal  should  produce  402.24  watt-hours.  We 
have  a  report  from  the  Chelsea  Jute  Mills,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
covering  a  period  of  six  days,  where  an  average  of  653.3  indicated 
horse-power  was  developed  from  a  coal  consumption  of  1.482 
pounds  per  indicated  horse-power. 

"  If  our  percentage  of  efficiency  is  correct,  and  if  we  could 
have  a  fairly  uniform  electrical  out-put,  this  plant  ought  to  be 
able  to  produce  over  400  watt-hours,  or  double  that  of  the  most 
favorable  report  given  us,  more  than  double  that  of  the  next 
best  report,  thirteen  times  the  efficiency  of  the  plant  making 
the  lowest  report,  and  between  four  and  five  times  the  average 
efficiency  of  the  whole  report. 

"  We  hope  future  reports  by  this  committee  will  show  a  much 
better  average  than  88.4  watt-hours  for  one  pound  of  coal." 

To  the  first  natural  feeling  of  doubt  succeeds  the  conviction 
that  this  report  is  true,  and  the  question  arises.  Why  should  it 
be  so?  It  is  impossible  that  competent  engineering  ability 
should  be  confined  exclusively  to  the  manufacturing  industries. 

It  cannot  be  assumed  that  the  average  intelligence  of  the 
designers  and  operators  of  electric  light  stations  is  inferior  to 
that  displayed  in  establishments  of  different  character,  and  yet 
the  enormous  discrepancy  between  the  actual  results  and  those 
which  should  be  realized  surely  deserves  some  attempt  at 
explanation. 

It  is  but  proper  to  note  that  the  committee  has  chosen  the 
record  of  a  very  high  duty  as  a  basis  of  comparison,  and  that 
the  nature  of  the  exacting  service  of  electric  light  and  street 
railway  plants  precludes  the  possibility  of  a  close  approximation 
to  the  highest  economy  under  more  favorable  conditions  ;  but 
these  figures  are  entirely  unexpected  and  incidentally  somewhat 
ridiculous  considering  the  energy  with  which  the  last  per  cent. 
of  efficiency  of  the  electric  apparatus  is  insisted  on  by  its  users. 

Possibly  some  reason  for  such  a  remarkable  state  of  things 
may  be  found  in  the  miscellaneous  engineering  errors  which 
usually  follow  an  ignorantly  wasteful  policy,  but  these  arc  as 
frequently  met  in  other  power  plants.    Perhaps,  also,  stations 
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improperly  proportioned  and  generally  unfitted  for  economical 
competition  may  be  found  in  the  list,  but  these  are  far  from 
sujfficient  to  account  for  such  universal  failure  to  realize  even  a 
moderate  degree  of  eflSciency. 

There  seems  to  be  but  one  general  explanation  applicable  to 
electric  light  or  railway  stations  which  can  account  with  any 
degree  of  probability  for  such  extravagant  fuel  consumption, 
and  that  is  the  excessive  wastefulness  of  the  steam  engine  under 
varying  conditions  of  load. 

With  the  small  clearances  of  the  average  Corliss  engine  there 
is  little  left  for  the  single  cylinder  except  the  proper  variation 
of  the  cut-oflf  to  suit  the  load ;  and  with  the  same  grade  of  high- 
speed engine,  with  its  comparatively  greater  clearance,  little 
more  can  be  expected  than  a  simultaneous  variation  of  all  the 
functions  of  the  steam  distribution,  after  the  manner  generally 
adopted.  For  a  multiple-expansion  engine,  however,  the  cus- 
tomer pays  a  much  higher  price,  and  has  the  right  to  expect 
reasonably  good  results  in  fuel  economy,  which,  however,  he 
seldom  gets  in  the  electric  industries. 

It  is  so  generally  known  as  to  require  no  demonstration  here, 
that  the  cause  of  the  increased  eflSciency  of  the  multiple-expan- 
sion engine  lies  in  the  reduction  of  cylinder  condensation  through 
a  proper  division  of  the  range  of  temperature  between  the  cylin- 
ders. Hence  it  is  evident  that  the  eflSciency  can  be  maintained 
only  with  a  constancy  of  the  division  of  the  temperature.  That 
this  is  seldom  done  is  shown  by  the  indications  of  the  receiver 
gauges  of  the  average  multiple-cylinder  engine  in  electric  power 
service,  where  the  vacuum  frequently  passes  back  through  a 
second  receiver. 

The  indicator  card,  however,  is  the  complete  revelation  of  the 
many  curious  features  of  abnormal  steam  distribution  which  must 
of  necessity  lower  the  eflSciency  often  below  that  of  a  simple 
engine. 

Designers  have  been  usually  content  to  provide  a  mechanism 
which  uuder  approved  but  seldom  available  conditions  should 
produce  an  eflSciency  to  compare  favorably  with  other  recorded 
results,  waiving  responsibility  for  failure  to  maintain  that  eflS- 
ciency under  varying  conditions,  and  attributing  it  wholly  to  the 
inconstancy  or  total  absence  of  the  requirements. 

Kecently  there  has  been  some  interest  taken  in  the  subject  of 
uniformity  of  economy  under  varying  loads,  but,  with  perhaps  a 
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single  exception,  the  mechanical  designs  placed  on  the  market 
have  consisted  of  minor  modifications  of  existing  types  rather 
than  the  evolution  of  distinctive  features,  based  upon  and  suf- 
ficient for  the  conditions  imposed.  Published  results  with  tabu- 
lated economies  are  often  misleading  by  restriction  of  the  range 
of  conditions. 

Becognizing  the  increasing  necessity  for  a  design  of  steam 
distribution  which  shall  overcome  the  wasteful-tendencies  which 
have  been  described,  the  following  method  has  been  devised  by 
which  the  proper  division  of  temperature  between  the  cylinders 
and  the  eflSciency  of  the  engine  may  be  maintained  by  means  of 
a  uniformly  unequal  variation  of  the  interdependent  valve  func- 
tions, and  which  has  the  advantage  of  adaptability  to  almost  any 
existing  character  of  mechanism. 

Fig.  311  represents  a  set  of  compound  indicator  diagrams 
under  conditions,  as  to  load,  which  are  assumed  to  be  proper 
for  the  highest  economy. 

Brief  attention  is  called  to  the  points  of  excellence  in  these 
cards  in  order  that  the  valuable  features  of  the  peculiarly  vary- 
ing functions  may  be  appreciated  as  they  are  described. 

The  fall  of  temperature  in  the  two  cylinders  is  substantially 
inversely  proportional  to  the  surfaces  exposed  for  condensation 
in  the  respective  cylinders,  after  due  allowance  has  been  made 
for  the  relative  rapidity  of  the  fall  and  recovery  of  the  tempera- 
ture. The  compound  curves,  EH  and  GIF,  representing  the 
division  of  the  temperatures  between  the  cylinders,  are  substan- 
tially continuous  and  show  a  practically  limiting  temperature  in 
either  cylinder  not  encroached  upon  in  the  other ;  that  is,  the 
lower  extreme  of  temperature  in  the  high-pressure  cylinder  is 
practically  the  higher  extreme  of  temperature  in  the  low-pres- 
sure cylinder.  All  the  compression  curves,  including  that  into 
the  receiver,  approach  but  do  not  reach  the  initial  pressures, 
for  in  practice  it  is  found  unadrisable  to  correct  exactly  the  loss 
due  to  clearance  by  moans  of  compression,  on  account  of  a  greater 
secondary  attendant  loss  through  displacement  of  the  division 
of  temperature,  except  the  engine  be  condensing. 

The  following  method  of  constructing  these  cards  in  detail 
will  serve  to  indicate  tlie  prominent  governing  features  of  the 
diagrams. 

The  line  AB  represents  the  higher  extreme  of  pressure  and 
temperature,  and  the   line  CD  represents  the  lower  extreme. 
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EF  is  the  line  of  division  of  temperature  determined  by  the 
proper  laws.  With  a  good,  generous  high-pressure  clearance 
the  compression  curve  BGis  drawn  to  a  point  not  higher  than 
EF,  and  from  E  and  G,  with  a  knowledge  of  clearance  and 
receiver  volumes,  are  drawn  the  curves  EH  and  GJI  to  their 
intersection  H,  which  is  the  point  of  cut-oflf  of  the  lower  pres- 
sure cylinder.  The  low-pressure  and  high-pressure  expansion 
curves  follow  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  the  low-pressure  com- 
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pression  curve  may  be  located  independently  of  the  other 
features  of  the  cards,  but  with  due  regard  for  the  slight  influence 
it  may  have  on  the  terminal  of  the  high-pressure  expansion 
curve. 

Individual  designers  may  vary  the  method  of  the  primary 
construction  of  the  cards  without  interfering  with  the  essential 
principles  under  consideration,  so  long  as  the  results  in  prac- 
tice agree  and  are  high  in  the  scale  of  engine  efficiencies,  but 
the  real  problem  to  be  solved  is  the  proper  manipulation  of  the 
cards  under  varying  conditions  of  load  and  steam  pressure, 
and  a  variation  of  the  areas  of  the  cards  while  maintaining  the 
proper  location  of  the  division  of  temperature  between  the 
cylinders.  In  meeting  this  problem  the  ordinary  plans  of  gov- 
erning through  variations  of  the  high-pressure  cut-off  alone,  or 
maintaining  a  uniform  equality  of  cut-off  m  both  cylinders,  is 
certainly  not  permissible  beyond  a  very  narrow  range. 

Figs.  312  and  313  represent  lighter  and  heavier  loads  respect- 
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ively.  "With  the  lighter  load  the  line  EF  falls,  and  with  the 
heaider  load  it  rises,  much  faster  than  if  both  cut-offs  were  varied 
alike,  but  not  nearly  so  fast  as  if  the  high-pressure  cut-off  alone 
were  varied.     In  Fig.  312  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  point  O 


Pig  312. 


Fig.  313. 


approaches  the  line  EF^  and  recedes  from  it  in  Fig.  313,  while 
the  curve  Efl  becomes  relatively  shorter  than  IIG  as  the  load 
decreases.  Both  compression  curves  vary  in  period  and  degree, 
and  with  extremely  light  loads  either  may  form  a  loop  at  its 
npper  extremity.     The  chief  interest  centres  in  the  movement  of 
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the  point  (7,  and,  theoretically,  it  should  vary  along  the  compres- 
sion curve  OB  (see  fragmentary  card.  Fig.  814).  instead,  how- 
ever, of  adhering  rigidly  to  this  path,  the  point  should  follow  a 
slightly  different  course,  as  shown  in  Fig.  315,  with  the  end  in 


B 


Fig.  814. 


Fig.  816. 


view  of  assisting  the  proper  location  of  -E'^  under  the  varying 
conditions  of  load. 

In  Fig.  316,  all  the  cards  represented  in  Figs.  311,  312,  and 
313  are  superimposed,  and  will  serve  more  readily  to  compare 
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the  peculiar  features  of  the  similar  functions  of  the  valve 
mechanism. 

It  will  appear,  then,  that  the  method  consists  in  a  simultaneous 
variation  of  all  the  valve  functions  in  the  same  direction  but 
with  different  degree  and  period,  and  with  particular  reference 
to  the  position  of  the  line  EF.  Also  that  although  an  exact 
compression  to  initial  pressure  is  usually  unavailable,  except  at 
a  single  position  of  governor  adjustment,  jet  the  greatest  depart- 
ure &om  such  a  degree  which  is  resultant  on  this  method  is 
immaterial  and  is  advisable  for  its  beneficial  reaction  on  the 
position  of  EF. 

With  a  governor  controlling  all  the  valve  functions,  the  range 


Fig.  310. 


of  variation  of  high-pressure  cut-off  is  reduced  to  a  minimum, 
for  the  areas  of  the  cards  are  varied  in  all  directions  at  once, 
and,  incidentally,  the  danger  of  an  engine  running  away  with  a 
light  load  is  avoided. 

The  above  would  be  incomplete  with  nothing  beyond  a  mere 
allusion  to  the  low-pressure  compression  curve.  Convenience 
would  suggest  that  it  be  constant  in  character,  but  advantage  is 
taken  of  this  opportunity  to  insist  that  its  point  of  origin  should 
likewise  vary  with  the  other  functions  of  the  valves.  Such  an 
action  serves  a  double  purpose — to  assist  in  the  maintenance  of 
the  position  of  the  line  PJE  while  reducing  radiation  to  the 
condenser  or  atmosphere  with  the  lighter  loads. 
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If,  however,  this  correction  be  overdone,  as  is  often  the  case 
where  a  single  connection  to  a  shaft  governor  controls  all  the 
valve  functions  of  both  cylinders,  an  excessive  loop  in  the  com- 
pression curve  is  formed*  On  the  other  hand  if  any  one  of  the 
three  compression  curves  (and  these  include  compression  into 
the  receiver;  are  deficient  with  the  lighter  loads,  a  loop  with  the 
low-pressure  expansion  curve  is  sure  to  result. 

The  designer  is  thus  placed  between  two  fires  in  this  respect ; 
but  an  error  through  a  loop  in  the  compression  curve  is  of  far 
less  consequence  than  in  the  expansion  curve,  and  it  is  by  atten- 
tion to  the  compression  curves  alone  that  an  expansion  curve 
loop  with  its  attendant  evils  can  be  avoided. 

Such  a  distribution  as  described  may  be  so  designed  as  to 
avoid  entirely  an  expansion  loop,  and  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
how  the  method  can  be  improved  ;  for  in  each  case  of  readjust- 
ment the  division  of  temperature  is  maintained  as  perfectly  as 
if  the  engine,  while  retaining  its  dimensions,  had  been  purposely 
designed  to  meet  the  momentary  conditions  Moreover,  the 
principles  here  involved,  instead  of  being  limited  to  one  or  two 
special  types,  may  be  readily  adapted  to  any  existing  character 
of  engine  mechanism. 

The  foregoing  is  not  claimed  as  an  infallible  cure  for  all  of 
the  faults  of  electric  light  and  power  stations,  but  it  is  firmly  be- 
lieved that  reasonable  attention  by  designers  of  steam  engines 
to  the  question  of  maintaining  high  economy  under  variations 
of  load  will  go  far  toward  enabling  the  committee  on  data  to 
"  make  more  favorable  future  reports." 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Geo,  L  Itockwood, — I  should  like  to  ask  Mr.  Rites  to 
explain  briefly  exactly  how  he  aims  to  preserve  this  constancy 
of  the  division  of  the  temperature  in  the  two  cylinders  by  his 
raetliod. 

I  ask  the  question  because  I  believe  the  proposition  of  Mr. 
Rites  to  bo  absolutely  true,  if  I  have  a  true  grasp  of  its  mean- 
ing, lie  states  that  his  aim  is  to  vary  the  normal  range  in 
temperature  in  each  cylinder  as  little  as  possible  under  Avide 
variations  in  load.  But  I  do  not  understand  the  meaning 
of  that  paragraph  on  page  1077,  especially  the  first  part, 
where  it  says  that  the  fall  of  temperature  in  the  two  cylinders 
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is  substantially  inversely  proportional  to  the  surfaces  exposed 
for  condensation  in  the  respective  cylinders,  after  due  allowance 
has  been  made  for  the  relative  rapidity  of  the  fall  and  recovery 
of  the  temperature.  What  fall  in  temperature  is  here  meant? 
That  of  the  steam  or  that  of  the  cylinder  walls  ?  I  should  sujv 
pose  that  the  temperature  of  the  walls  was  dependent  upon  that 
of  the  contained  steam,  the  temperature  of  which  varies  with  the 
pressure  and  is  independent  of  the  amount  of  surface  exposed. 

But,  leaving  this,  it  is  not  clear  to  me  that  the  new  method 
whereby  he  proposes  to  maintain  his  approximate  constancy  of 
the  division  of  temperature  with  change  of  load  is  either  novel 
where  time,  or  true  where  novel. 

Quoting  from  the  paper,  page  1077,  he  says  the  "  method  has 
been  devised  by  which  the  proper  division  of  temperatui'e  between 
the  cylinders  and  the  efficiency  of  the  engine  may  be  maintained 
by  means  of  a  uniformly  unequal  variation  of  the  interdepend- 
ent valve  functions." 

To  deal  with  the  first  part  of  this  remark,  there  is  little  in  the 
paper  to  show  what  may  be  a  "  proper"  division  of  temj^rature, 
although  the  author  makes  many  references  to  it.  Any  one  who 
can  tell  what  is  a  proper  range  in  temperature  for  each  cylinder 
of  a  compound  engine  will  confer  a  great  benefit.  At  present,  I 
think  I  am  safe  in  saying  it  is  not  known  ;  yet,  as  the  best  design 
of  compound  engine  depends  in  great  part  on  properly  fixing  this 
temperature  division,  there  is  always  something  left  to  chance  in 
compound  engine  designs. 

Turning  our  attention  to  the  second  part  of  the  quoted  remark, 
'*the  efficiency  of  the  engine  may  be  maintained  by  means  of  a 
uniformly  unequal  variation  of  the  interdependent  valve  functions,- ' 
all  will  doubtless  agree  that  it  is  somewhat  confusing.  After 
some  study  I  conclude  its  meaning  to  be  simply  that  the  change 
in  cut-off  in  one  cylinder  must  not  occur  as  rapidly  as  that  in  the 
other;  that  the  compression,  too,  in  each  cylinder  must  be  of 
unequal  amounts.  But  just  how  variable  the  relation  of  the  num- 
ber of  expansions  and  the  number  of  compressions  in  each  cylin- 
der must  be  to  each  other  is  nowhere  stated  in  the  paper.  The 
only  information  given  is  that  there  is  great  danger  of  overdoing 
or  of  underdoing  the  matter.  "We  must,  therefore,  turn  to  the  dia- 
grams shown  in  Fig.  316  to  fully  understand  the  novelty  of  the  sys- 
tem. Now,  whether  these  diagrams  are  correctly  drawn  or  not 
is  of  no  consequence  vital  to  the  interests  of  the  paper,  except  in 
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one  very  important  particular.  But  in  this  very  particular  the 
diagrams  of  Fig.  316  appeiir  to  me  to  be  absolutely  wrong. 

It  should  need  no  demonstration  to  prove  that  the  point  of  cut- 
off in  the  low-pressure  cylinder  cannot  be  varied  in  the  manner 
shown  in  the  figure,  and  the  diagrams  retain  in  an  actual  engine 
the  shapes  given  them  here.  In  anj'^  compound  engine  a  sharp 
toe  will  appear  on  the  high-pressure  diagram  when  the  point  of 
cut-off  in  the  low-pressure  cylinder  has  been  so  adjusted  as  to 
take  from  the  receiver  the  same  volume  of  steam  put  into  it  by 
the  high-pressure  cylinder.  If  the  card  having  the  toe  A  corre- 
sponds with  the  card  from  low  cylinder  having  cut-off  at  ^r,  then, 
neglecting  the  effects  of  compression,  A!^  is  the  only  point  of  cut- 
off which  will  constantly  give  a  sharp  toe  as  at  A^  5,  and  C. 
Now,  as  to  the  modifying  influence  of  a  variable  compression,  not 
only  is  the  compression  in  high-pressure  cylinder  altered,  as  at  C*, 
J?\  and  A?,  but  it  is  also  altered  in  the  low-pressure  cylinder  at 
^',  B^^  C*,  and  the  effect  of  the  change  of  compression  in  one 
cylinder  on  altering  the  point  A  so  as  to  give  a  cut-off  in  low 
cylinder  which  will  maintain  the  sharp  toe  A^  B^  or  Cwill  mostly 
counterbalance  that  in  the  other.  But  even  if  it  did  not,  a  mere 
tinkering  with  the  compression  will  have  little  gross  effect  on  the 
size  of  the  low-pressure  diagram. 

I  believe  Mr.  Rites  has  stated  in  a  previous  paper  that  "drop" 
at  the  terminal  of  the  high-pressure  expansion  curve  represents  a 
considerable  loss  of  potential  energy,  and  that,  as  the  receiver 
volume  increases,  "drop"  must  also  increase — that  all  receiver 
space  means  clearance  space  and  implies  drop.  So  I  infer  from 
that  and  from  this  present  paper  that  he  really  is  following  out 
that  hne  of  thought,  and  is  endeavoring  to  maintain  the  sharp  toe 
of  the  high-i)ressure  card,  j)aying  much  more  attention  to  accom- 
plishing this  than  to  maintaining  the  constancy  of  the  tempera- 
ture division.  I  therefore  have  referred  to  the  fact  that  the  cut- 
off in  the  low-pressure  cylinder  cannot  be  made  earlier,  as  at  B^ 
or  6'^,  and  yet  retain  the  sharp  toe  at  B  or  (7,  without  producing 
either  a  loop  at  C  or  a  drop  at  A ;  and  to  the  fact  that  " drop"  is 
not  necessarily  produced  by  receiver  space.  But  Mr.  Rites  ap- 
parently lays  stress  on  the  ability  to  shorten  cut-off  in  the  low- 
pressure  cylinder  without  producing  either  a  loop  or  "drop"  as 
forming,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  the  chief  feature  of  his  new 
method.  Stress,  too,  is  laid  upon  the  importance  of  getting  just 
the  right  compression  in  the  receiver,  although  the  curvature  of 
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the  receiver  compression  curve,  as  drawn  in  diagrams  Fig.  316,  is 
so  slight  as  to  be  hardly  noticeable. 

I  cannot  understand  why,  from  the  part  played  by  the  receiver 
compression  curve  in  the  new  method,  it  should  be  deemed  of  im- 
portance. 

For  all  that  I  can  see,  Mr.  Eites's  "  New  Method  of  Compound 
Steam  Distribution  "  resolves  itself  into  a  method  for  maintaining 
the  toe  A  which  will  not  maintain  it,  and  a  method  for  varying 
the  area  of  the  high-pressure  card  by  changing  the  position  of  the 
high-pressure  compression  curve,  which  is  not  novel.  So  far,  then, 
from  having  evolved  distinctive  features,  based  upon  and  sufficient 
for  the  conditions  imposed,  it  seems  rather  as  if  here,  indeed,  was 
but  a  minor  modification  of  existing  types. 

Mr.  Rites* — It  would  appear  from  Mr.  Rockwood's  remarks 
that  he  misunderstands  the  drift  of  the  paper,  and  it  will  hardly 
do  to  take  the  space  to  demonstrate  all  the  points  to  which  he 
refers,  particuhirly  since  they  are  mostly  foreign  to  the  subject. 
However,  the  following  notes  may  assist  in  clearing  up  the  greater 
part  of  these  doubts. 

(1)  Regarding  the  objection  to  the  term  "  proper  division  of 
temperature,"  let  it  be  remarked  that  the  writer  did  not  presume 
to  positively  state  just  what  this  division  should  be,  and  probably 
knew  as  little  about  the  point  as  his  critic.  On  the  contrary,  the 
article  states  plainly  that  the  proper  division  of  temperature  is 
assumed,  and  further  suggests  that  other  designers  may  easily  dis- 
agree in  regai'd  to  the  fundamental  diagrams. 

(2)  The  writer  has  as  yet  no  data  or  cards  of  actual  perform- 
ance of  this  distribution,  otherwise  they  would  have  been  incor- 
porated with  the  paf)er. 

The  figures  are  but  sketches,  and  if  the  critic  had  investi- 
gated further  he  would  have  found  that  the  different  portions  of 
the  same  card  do  not  mate ;  but  they  serve,  as  they  were  intended, 
to  illustrate  the  idea.  On  account  of  the  small  range  of  the  low- 
pressure  cut-oflf,  and  the  following  high-pressure  compression,  the 
variation  of  the  point  of  the  toe  of  the  high-pressure  card  will  be 
so  slight  that  it  could  not  be  noted  in  the  total  range  of  cut-oflf 
which  is  illustrated.  It  is  also  maintained,  in  spite  of  the  asser- 
tion that  the  low-pressure  cut-off  cannot  be  varied  without  alter- 
ing the  character  of  the  toe,  that  the  low-pressure  cut-oflf  can  be 

*  Author's  Closure,  under  tUe  Rules, 
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changed  without  altering  the  toe  if  the  high-pressure  compression 
is  correspondingly  varied. 

(3)  Regarding  the  statement  that  the  variation  of  the  low- 
pressure  compression  cannot  materially  alter  the  area  of  the  card, 
it  is  evident  that  all  will  agree  that  it  is  perfectly  possible  to  go 
to  an  extreme  in  the  matter  and  so  far  change  the  area  of  the 
card  by  such  means  that  the  engine  may  be  governed  entirely  by 
shifting  the  jx)int  of  compression. 

(4)  The  idea  that  the  method  is  "  but  a  minor  modification  of 
existing  types"  is  correct  if  modified.  The  method  is  really  a 
modification  of  the  receiver  compound,  and  it  is  not  claimed  any- 
where in  the  paper  that  there  is  anything  even  approaching  a  new 
type  of  distribution. 

(5)  The  conclusion  that  the  method  resolves  itself  into  a  method 
of  maintaining  the  toe  is  also  not  warranted. 

It  is  not  desired  to  maintain  this  toe,  and  nowhere  in  the  arti- 
cle occurs  a  hint  of  such  an  aim ;  but  there  is  a  description  of 
quite  a  different  thing,  which  the  new  method  will  certainly 
accomplish. 
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CORROSION  OF  STEAM  DRUMS. 


BT  JAMES  MoBRIDS,  BBOOKLTN,  N.  T. 

(Member  of  the  Society.) 

At  the  Eichmond  meeting  of  the  Society,  November,  1890, 
there  was  discussed  this  topical  question : 

Is  there  any  reason  why  corrosion  should  be  more  active  in  one  place  rather 
than  in  another,  inside  a  steam  drami  properly  piped,  to  connect  several  boilers 
in  a  battery  ?  f 

The  subject  was  suggested  by  some  experiences  of  the  writer, 
and  provoked  quite  a  lively  discussion.     Specimens  of  the  cor- 


Fig.  817. 

roded  drums  were  shown  to  the  members  present  and  examined, 
and  a  number  of  theories  were  advanced  to  account  for  this  curious 
action  upon  the  iron,  but  no  apparently  satisfactory  cause  was 

*  Presented  at  the  Montreal  meeting  (June,  1894)  of  the  American  Society  of 
Mechanical  Engineers,  and  forming  part  of  Vol.  XV.  of  the  Iranaactions. 

t  Transections  of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers^  Vol.  XIL, 
p.  618,  No.  436. 
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assigned.  The  sabject  excited  such  general  in- 
terest at  the  time,  and  since,  that  the  writer  deter- 
mined, if  possible,  to  trace  the  trouble  to  its  true 
source,  and  immediately  began  such  experiments 
and  collected  such  data  as  would,  in  his  opinion, 
lead  to  this  result. 

In  order  that  members  who  were  not  present  at 
the  Richmond  meeting  may  have  a  knowledge  of 
the  case  the  following  description  of  the  drums  and 
their  attachments  will  suffice : 

The  drums  were  made  of  iron  plates  J  inch  thick 
and  single  riveted,  were  24  inches  in  diameter  and 
48  feet  long,  and  were  located  and  piped  to  the  boil- 
ers, as  shown  in  the  accompanjdng  sketches  (Figs. 
317  and  318),  seven  boilers  to  each  drum.  They 
were  erected  and  put  to  work  in  March,  1879,  and 
were  kept  in  continuous  service,  day  and  night,  six 
days  in  the  week,  until  the  summer  of  1890,  when, 
on  account  of  their  bad  condition,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  replace  them  with  new  ones,  which 
were  made  3  feet  in  diameter,  and  of  the  same  length 
(viz.,  48  feet). 

During  the  first  few  years  that  the  old  drums 
were  in  use  the  boilers  were  not  worked  very  hard ; 
but  as  business  increased,  and  more  steam  was  re- 
quired, the  boilers  were  called  on  to  produce  more, 
until  they  were  apparently  greatly  overworked. 

Previous  to  the  increase  of  work,  however,  I 
made  a  large  number  of  calorimeter  determinations 
of  the  quality  of  the  steam,  and  the  mean  for  some 
forty  or  more  tests  showed  moisture  equal  to  4^^. 
The  demand  for  more  steam  continued  to  increase, 
and  to  make  matters  worse  it  was  decided,  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1890,  to  shut  down  three  boilers  at  a  time  for 
cleaning,  stopping  one  each  night  and  starting  one 
each  morning,  thus  making  a  continuous  cleaning 
process,  so  as  t6  avoid  the  loss  of  one  day  each 
month  for  cleaning  them  all  at  once,  as  had  been 
the  rule.  This  compelled  eighteen  boilers  to  do 
the  work  which  twenty-one  could  not  do  prop- 
erly. 
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Early  in  1891  it  was  decided  to  increase  the  boiler  capacity  of 
the  works,  which  was  done  by  the  addition  of  two  vertical  boilers 
of  about  130  H.P.  each.  The  two  new  boilers  were  put  to  work 
on  July  1,  and  were  worked  in  connection  with  the  others,  the 
steam  from  all  leading  into  one  general  steam-pipe. 

No  calorimeter  tests  were  made  from  early  in  1891  until 
August,  1891,  after  starting  tbe  new  boilers,  so  that  nothing 
definite  is  known  as  to  the  quality  of  the  steam  during  the 
time  that  eighteen  boilers  were  made  to  do  the  work  of  twenty- 
one.  The  amount  of  evaporation,  however,  based  upon  the  con- 
sumption of  feed-water,  which  was  metered  during  a  test  of  141 
hours,  and  which  amounted  to  about  582  cubic  feet  per  hour  for 
the  twenty-one  boilers,  thus  giving  about  70  H.P.  each,  does 
not  seem  excessive  for  boilers  of  this  size,  5  feet  by  15  feet  (824 
square  feet).  The  new  boilers  furnish  superheated  steam  at  all 
times,  and,  after  this  steam  mingled  with  the  steam  from  the 
other  boilers,  calorimeter  tests  showed  at  times  as  much  as  20^ 
of  priming,  although  sometimes,  when  the  demand  for  steam  was 
small,  the  tests  showed  a  slight  superheat.  As  a  rule,  however, 
the  steam  was  very  wet,  the  mean  for  six  tests,  taken  at  intervals 
from  August  7  to  August  28,  1891,  being  6.82^  of  moisture,  and 
for  eight  tests,  taken  from  August  29  until  September  3,  being 
10-44^  moisture,  the  highest  at  any  time  being  20^  and  the  low- 
est 1.84^ ;  so  it  is  a  fair  assumption  that  with  260  H.P.  of  dry 
steam  from  the  two  vertical  boilers,  mingled  with  the  wet  steam 
from  the  eighteen  horizontal  boilers,  there  was  such  a  large  per- 
centage of  priming  that  it  must  have  been  very  much  more  when 
only  eighteen  boilers  were  in  .service.  The  particular  stress  laid 
upon  these  calorimeter  tests  may  seem  foreign  to  the  matter  in 
hand,  but  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  they  are  the  stepping-stones 
to  the  solution  of  this  problem,  and  have  been  thus  particular  in 
mentioning  them.  Having  a  theory,  at  the  time  the  new  drums 
were  put  in,  as  to  the  cause  of  the  corrosion  and  the  cure  for  it, 
I  had  one  of  the  three  new  drums  piped  differently  from  the 
others. 

It  will  be  noticed  from  the  sketches  of  the  old  drums  (Figs. 
317  and  318)  that  the  4-inch  steam-pipes  from  the  boilers  led 
into  the  bottom  of  the  drums,  no  provision  being  made  for  the 
return  of  the  condensed  steam  and  entrained  water  into  the  boiler 
except  through  the  steam-pipes.  Two  of  the  new  drums  were 
piped  similarly  to  the  old  ones,  and  one  had  the  steam-pipes 
69 
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led  into  the  side  (Fig.  323),  and  a  drip-pipe  from  the  bottom  of 
the  drum  led  into  the  boilers  below  the  water-line,  thus  keeping 
the  drum  at  all  times  free  from  water. 

All  the  new  drums  were  kept  at  work  from  the  sum- 
mer of  1890  until  the  30th  of  May,  1891,  when  I  had 
them  opened  up  and  made  a  thorough  personal  inspec- 
tion of  them.  The  result  of  this  examination  seemed 
to  confirm  the  opinion  which  I  had  formed  as  to  the 
trouble.  The  two  new  drums  which  were  piped  simi- 
larly to  the  old  ones  showed  unmistakable  evidence  of  corrosion 
in  the  same  locations  and  in  the  same  manner  as  their  prede- 
cessors, while  the  one  piped  differently  did  not  show  the  slightest 
indications  of  corrosion  in  any  part. 


Fia.828. 


Fig.  319. 


Fig.  320. 


On  August  2,  1891,  following,  two  months  .later,  I  examined 
them  again.     The  corrosion  in  two  of  them  seemed  as  active  as 


Fig.  821. 


ever,  while  the  other  showed  no  signs.  I  now  determined  to  fix 
one  of  those  which  was  being  corroded  so  that  it  could  be  kept 
free  from  water,  similar  to   the  one  which  was   piped  on  the 
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have  primed  very  badly,  tlie  evidence  of  this  being  that  there 
was  quite  an  accumulation  of  mud  near  one  end,  which  was  lower 
than  the  other,  and  on  which  the  drip-pipe  had  evidently  been 
closed.  A  sample  of  this  mud,  dried,  is  shown,  and  is  no  doubt 
the  surface  scum  and  sediment  which  was  carried  over  when 
the  boilers  primed.  BeiDg  firmly  convinced  that  wet  steam  or 
priming,  or  that  the  water  brought  out  of  the  boilers  into  the 
drum,  together  with  the  water  of  condensation  from  the  surface 
of  the  drum,  being  thrown  up  and  kept  in  motion  in  tbe  drum, 
was  the  cause  of  the  trouble,  I  decided  to  make  an  experimental 
drum,  to  demonstrate,  if  possible,  if  this  was  true.  This  drum 
consisted  of  a  new  piece  of  6-inch  iron  pipe,  5  feet  6  inches  long, 
and  was  located  on  the  top  of  one  of  the  large  drums.  (See  Fig. 
321).  The  ends  were  plugged,  and  the  steam  was  admitted  into 
the  bottom  at  tbe  centre  through  a  1^-inch  pipe,  and  taken  away 
from  the  top,  at  6  inches  from  one  end,  to  a  feed-water  pump, 
and  was  used  continuously  night  and  day  for  about  niue  months. 
This  experimental  drum  was  not  covered  and  had  good  exposure 
for  surface  condensation.  There  was  no  drip-pipe,  and  the  water 
had  to  get  out  with  the  steam  on  its  way  to  the  pump.  When 
taken  down  I  had  a  cross-section  cut  from  near  the  centre  and 
then  planed  in  two  longitudinally,  and  which  I  submit  for  exami- 
nation. Photographs  are  also  shown  in  Figs.  824  and  325,  with 
this  paper.  It  will  be  noticed  that  on  the  inside,  above  where 
the  steam  entered  this  experimental  drum,  the  iron  is  corroded  and 
eaten  in  holes,  and  has  every  appearance  of  the  corrosive  action 
seen  on  the  large  drums. 

The  water  used  in  the  boiler  was  "  Bidgewood,"  an  exception- 
ally pure  water  for  boilers,  and  had  mixed  with  it  a  large  percent- 
age of  water  of  condensation  from  the  copper  coils  of  the  vacuum 
pans.  The  water  was  analyzed  and  nothing  injurious  to  iron  was 
found  in  it.  The  fact  that  the  boilers  primed  so  badly  was  due, 
probably,  to  the  fact  that  the  water  was  carried  very  high  in  them 
(as  will  be  seen  from  the  sketch,  Fig.  822),  and  the  pressure  was 
very  fluctuatiug,  ranging  from  40  to  80  lbs.  at  short  intervals.  The 
demand  for  steam  was  also  very  irregular,  large  demands  being 
made  on  the  boilers  at  times  when  the  pressure  was  low;  and 
those  who  have  had  experience  with  vacuum  pans  know  that 
their  capacity  for  steam  is  like  that  of  a  young  pigeon  for  food, 
they  never  get  enough.  A  pan  with  300  square  feet  of  coil 
surface  will  make  away  with  345  H.F.,  and  then  call  for  more. 
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These  investigatioos  have  convinced  me  that  the  method  of  piping 
boilers  with  the  end  of  the  steam-pipe  lowest  at  the  end  next 
the  boiler,  so  as  to  allow  the  water  of  condensation  to  run  back 
to  the  boiler,  is  a  fallacy,  and  in  my  opinion  not  a  drop  of  water, 
while  the  boilers  are  steaming,  ever  gets  back  to  the  boiler  by  this 
route,  even  if  the  pipes  were  vertical.  The  velocity  of  the  steam 
in  steam-pipes  of  ordinary  size  is  sufficient  to  carry  along  with  it 
any  water  which  may  be  on  the  surface  of  the  pipes,  so  that  in  the 
case  of  these  drums  piped  on  the  bottom,  all  the  water  in  them 
had  to  go  out  with  the  steam,  and  had  to  go  out  as  water  too, 
for  it  could  not  be  re-evaporated.  Estimating  an  evaporation  of 
only  2,000  lbs.  of  water  per  hour  for  one  of  these  boilers,  I  figure 


Fig.  822. 


the  velocity  of  the  steam  through  a  4-inch  opening  equal  to  about 
28.92  feet  per  second.  No  water  could  ever  pass  down  through 
this  opening  to  the  boiler,  as  it  would  have  to  start  practically 
from  a  state  of  rest  at  the  edge  of  the  opening  (see  sketch.  Fig.  320), 
and  the  diflference  in  its  specific  gravity  from  that  of  the  steam 
would  not  be  sufficient  to  overcome  the  velocity  of  the  latter.  I 
believe  that  all  drums  receiving  steam  in  the  bottom  should  be 
furnished  with  sleeves  extending  up  some  distance  into  the  drum, 
and  the  water  taken  away  with  drip-pipes,  and  that  all  steam- 
pipes  should  be  drained  away  from  the  boilers,  and  the  water 
trapped  out  before  reaching  the  engine. 
.  The  conclusions  which  I   draw  from  these  observations  and 
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experiments,  which  have  extended  over  a  period  of  nearly  four 
years,  and  have  been  carefully  made,  are : 

First.  That  the  corrosion  is  due  primarily  to  exoessive  moist- 
nre  in  the  steam  in  the  drum. 

Second.  That  moisture  iu  this  case  was  due  to  the  priming  of 
the  boilers  aad  surface  condeusatioii  in  the  drum. 

Third.  Tliat  tbe  trouble  was  aggravated  because  no  provision 
was  made  to  take  away  the  water  from  the  drums  by  drip-pipee. 

What  peculiar  action  takes  place  to  con-ode  the  ii-on,  under 
the  above  conditions,  I  am  unable  to  say,  and  whether  it  is  me- 
chanical, chemical,  electrical,  or  a  combination  of  any  or  all  of 
those  actions,  is  open  to  discussion. 

DieCUBBION. 

Prof.  F.  li.  Hullon. — The  iiccompaTiyinp;  sketch,  Fig.  326,  is  from 


a  3-incli  cast-iron  elbow,  which  stood  at  the  bottom  of  the 
descending  column  of  a  Bulkley  condenser  used  near  Port  Henry, 
on  Lake  Cbamplaiu,  N.  T.  The  bottom  of  tbe  elbow  is  worn 
through  to  a  film,  with  a  hole  in  it,  and  the  structure  of  tbe  iron 
which  remains  is  opened  into  a  sort  of  columnar  form.    It  is  an 
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illastration  of  mechanical  erosion  by  flowing  water,  as  the  pipe 
should  have  been  full  of  water  all  the  time  except,  perhaps,  just 
at  starting.  Mechanical  corrosion  is  n  very  common  experience 
where  temperature  changes,  or  changes  of  sha]>e,  can  cause  the 
protecting  scale  of  the  sesquioxide  of  iron  to  be  broken  away  so 
as  to  leave  a  fresh  surface  to  rust,  and  be  c^ain  removed. 

Ml'.  John.  J.  Flather. — I  would  like  to  ;isk  Mr.  McBride  if  it 
was  not  possible  for  t)iere  to  have  been  gritty  matter  in  this 
water.  Water  may  be  chemically  pure,  or  practically  so,  and  yet 
contain  a  considerable  amount  of  sediment.  I  would  like  to 
know  if  in  this  experimental  drum  there  were  not  ]mrticles  of 
sand  or  setliment  of  some  nature  that  might  erode  the  plates 
somewhat  in  the  manner  of  a  sand-blast ;  the  appearance  of  the 
plate  before  us  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  action  was 
partly  mechanical  as  well  as  chemical. 

Mr.  J.  F.  IloUmmy. — I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  in 
regard  to  this.  There  soems  to  Ikj  a  general  impression  among 
the  writers  that  have  resjxtndod  to  the  invitation  to  discuss  the 
subject,  as  well  as  with  the  author  himself,  that  this  trouble  has 
arisen  fi-ora  the  erosive  action  of  water,  or  of  the  water  and  such 
gritty  material  as  it  may  contain.  A  careful  examination  of  this 
plate  will  show  that  it  is  hardly  possible  that  this  could  be  so. 
Erosive  action,  such  as  is  shown  in  the  elbow  of  a  pipe,  is  a 
gradual  and  uniform  diminution  of  the  thickness  of  the  plate. 
But  if  you  look  at  this  particular  plate  you  will  find  that  it  is 
honeycombed,  or,  rather,  that  the  erosion  has  taken  place  in  spots 
and  streaks,  and  that  it  looks  like  the  teeth  of  a  comb,  having 
ridges  of  iron  in  between ;  and  that  the  erosion  has  not  been 
uniform  and  smooth.  Inasmuch  as  the  making  of  iron  boiler- 
plate is,  I  dare  say,  one  of  the  lost  arts,  and  thei-o  are  perhaps  no 
gentlemen  here  who  are  now  making  boiler-plates  of  iron,  and 
this  being  an  iron  boiler-plate,  I  would  say  that  the  appearance 
of  the  defect  as  shown  would  indicate  to  me  that  it  was  caused 
by  cinder  in  the  plate,  and  that  the  a<;tion  of  the  water,  together 
with  whatever  gritty  material  might  be  in  it,  had  cut  out  the 
cinder,  and  had  left  the  iron.  There  may  be  other  samples  which 
show  differently.  But  if  this  was  simply  a  thinning  down  of  the 
plate  by  erosive  action  of  water,  the  same  as  if  rubbed  down  with 
sand-paper,  it  would  show  a  smooth  depression,  and  not  a  ragged 
and  toothed  one,  as  is  shown. 

Mr.  Oeorye  R.  Babbitt. — My  experience  is  confirmatory  of  that 
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of  Mr.  McBride,  as  detailed  in  this  interesting  paper.  While 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  Corliss  engines  I  had  an  ex- 
perience which  illustrated  the  erosion  of  cast  iron  by  a  current  of 
steam  and  water. 

To  make  them  lighter  to  handle,  the  exhaust-valves  of  the 
larger  sizes  of  engines  were  cored,  thus  forming  a  chamber  in  the 
valve.  The  openings  through  Avhich  the  cores  were  removed 
were  afterwards  plugged  steam-tight  to  economize  clearance.  To 
finish  the  valve,  it  was  pinned  to  the  stem  and  then  turned  to  the 
diameter  of  the  bored  part.  In  some  cases,  through  carelessness 
of  the  workman  or  bad  coring,  the  pins  would  penetrate  the 
cored  chamber  of  the  valve.  In  every  such  case,  unless  the  holes 
were  afterwards  plugged,  in  a  short  time  the  bridge  or  metal 
between  the  openings  in  the  exhaust-valve  chamber  would  have 
the  appearance  of  having  been  worn  as  if  by  a  sand-blast,  exactly 
opposite  to  the  location  of  the  open  pin-holes  in  the  valve.  As 
no  other  damage  than  the  added  clearance  was  anticipated  by 
the  pin-holes  penetrating  the  cored  chamber,  it  was  a  mystery 
what  had  caused  the  abrasion  of  the  iron ;  but  upon  investigation 
of  several  engines  it  was  evident  that  the  escaping  steam  and 
water  through  the  pin-holes  when  the  engine  exhausted  was  the 
cause  of  all  the  trouble. 

Mr,  Carleion  TT.  Naaon, — I  do  not  think  it  is  necessarv  to  look 
for  any  other  than  erosive  action  in  this  case.  The  water  was 
Ridgew^ood.  It  was  nearly  free  from  any  agents  that  commonly 
injure  boilers,  and  it  is  hence  improbable  that  any  chemical  cause 
should  be  sought. 

Mr.  McKride  admits  in  his  ])aper  that  the  boilers  were  entirely 
insufficient  for  the  work  that  they  were  doing,  and  that  they  were 
being  driven  considerably  beyond  the  point  for  which  they  were 
designed;  therefore  it  is  quite  reasonable  to  assume  that  they 
were  priming  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  and  that  there  was  also 
carried  over  with  the  water  a  considerable  amount  of  boiler  scale 
and  deposit. 

It  is,  however,  further  stated  that  the  steam  pressure  at 
times  falls  as  low  as  40  lbs.,  under  which  latter  condition, 
providing  that  the  same  weight  of  steam  per  second  was  de- 
livered, the  velocitv  under  Marriotte's  law  would  be  increased  to 

j^r =-;:  X  29  =  50  feet  per  second,  approximately. 

There  being  no  return  pipe  for  conveying  the  water  which  lay 
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in  the  bottom  of  the  drum  back  into  the  boiler,  it  is  evident  that 
this  water,  with  its. dirt  in  suspension,  lay  as  a  stratum,  and,  neces- 
sarily covering  the  steam  inlet  pipe,  it  is  quite  apparent  that 
steam,  on  entering  at  the  high  velocity  shown,  came  in  contact 
with  the  water  and  projected  it  and  the  material  in  suspension 
against  the  opposite  side  of  the  cylinder.  This  naturally  pro- 
duced an  erosive  action  quite  analogous  in  its  effect  to  that  of  the 
sand-blast,  and  rapidly  produced  the  effect  which  we  have  seen 
on  the  plate  exhibited  by  Mr.  McBride. 

Following  the  law  of  what  may  be  termed  erosive  attack,  any 
small  concave  surface  which  might  be  formed  under  the  cutting 
action  of  the  water  and  material  in  suspension  would  be  rapidly 
enlarged,  and  such  holes  as  are  shown  in  the  plates  would  be 
consequently  formed. 

With  these  facts  in  view,  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  look 
for  anything  more  than  a  purely  mechanical  cause  as  having 
produced  the  results  shown. 

Mr.  McBride. — In  answer  to  Mr.  Flather's  question  about 
sediment  in  the  experimental  drum  I  will  say  that  this  experi- 
mental drum  was  placed  immediately  on  top  of  the  large  drum, 
probably  three  feet  from  it,  and  all  the  steam  that  passed  into 
this  drum  came  through  the  lower  one.  I  never  examined  it,  but 
when  it  was  taken  down  it  was  perfectly  clean.  By  referring  to 
page  1093  of  the  paper  you  will  find  I  mention  that  there  was 
evidence  of  a  large  amount  of  entrained  water  and  condensation  in 
the  drum  that  was  piped  on  the  side,  principally  entrainment,  I 
think.  The  drip-valve  from  one  end  of  this  drum  had  been  closed 
for  some  time,  and  that  end  of  the  drum  being  two  inches  or  so 
lower  than  the  other,  water  collected  there,  and  I  found  on 
examining  it  this  deposit  of  fine  dlay. 

As  to  the  use  and  action  of  kerosene  in  boilers,  in  my  case  it 
resulted  in  a  bill  of  expense  for  renewing  the  tubes.  It  made  the 
tubes  leak  on  the  ends.  I  put  it  in  to  remove  the  scale,  but  had 
to  discontinue  it  because  it  made  the  tubes  leak. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Holloway. — There  can  be  no  question,  I  think,  in  the 
minds,  certainly,  of  those  who  have  spoken — I  do  not  know  what 
is  in  the  minds  of  those  who  have  not  spoken — that  this  erosion 
here  is  due  to  the  action  of  the  water.  But  the  question  I  raised 
is,  how  does  it  come  to  make  such  a  hole  as  there  is  in  that  plate, 
unless  there  is  a  cinder  in  that  plate  ? 

Mr.  McBride. — I  found  the  worst  corrosion  above  where  the 
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steam  entered  the  drum.  The  corrosion  was  worse  there  than 
at  any  other  place.  But  I  found  patches  and  spots  elsewhere.  The 
sample  of  plate  shown  was  cut  out  of  the  part  of  the  drum  half- 
way between  the  openings  where  the  steam  entered,  and  not 
directly  in  the  path  of  any  violent  currents  from  the  pipes.  Some 
of  the  other  pieces  w^ere  taken  out  near  the  end  and  some  were 
cut  out  near  the  top,  so  that  all  along,  on  the  top  and  on  the  sides, 
and  where  the  cast-iron  nozzles  were  riveted  on  the  bottom,  there 
was  the  corrosion.  Some  rivet-heads  were  almost  entirely  gone. 
In  many  of  them  there  was  not  a  sixth  part  of  the  original 
rivet-head  left. 

Mr,  John  T,  Hawkins, — As  the  dropping  of  water  will  wear 
away  a  stone,  there  ought  to  be  little  doubt  that  the  same  sub- 
stance,  heated,  and  caused  to  continuously  impinge  at  a  high  ve- 
locity upon  metallic  surfaces,  should  be  competent  to  wear-  them 
away.  And  as  the  rushing  torrent  wears  the  angular  bowlder 
into  a  rounded  pebble,  there  is  as  little  doubt  that  currents  of 
water  passing  through  metallic  pipes  must  wear  away  any  parts 
of  such  pipes  as  are  called  upon  to  change  the  direction  of  the 
currents. 

Professor  Hutton's  elbow  specimen  is  a  fair  example  of  the  latter 
action,  and  Mr.  McBride's  experiments  show  conclusively  enough 
that  the  effects  produced  in  his  drums  resulted  from  the  more  or 
less  violent  impact  of  steam,  water,  or  water-laden  steam  against 
the  surfaces  which  showed  impairment. 

In  the  drums,  as  at  first  piped,  shown  in  Figs.  317  and  318,  it  is 
quite  certain  that  a  part  of  the  bottom  circumference,  under  the 
amount  of  priming  his  boilers  generally  showed,  was  always  more 
or  less  covered  with  water ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that,  gener- 
ally, under  his  working  conditions,  the  amount  of  water  lying  in 
the  drum  was  such  that  the  upward  currents  of  steam  through 
the  entrance  nozzles  must  continuously  throw  a  fringe  of  this 
water  violently  against  the  upper  surface. 

It  matters  little  whether  we  regard  the  resultant  action  as  a 
wearing  away  of  the  oxide  coating  previously  formed,  to  be  again 
formed  when  the  drum  was  out  of  use,  and  thus  repeated  at  inter- 
vals of  a  long  service  (as  advanced  by  me  in  a  discussion  of  this 
subject  at  the  Richmond  meeting),  or  whether  such  oxide  forma- 
tion is  more  easily  removed  from  such  surfaces  by  such  action 
than  a  correspondingly  slight  portion  of  the  metal  itself  would  be. 
That  the  parts  of  such  a  drum  would  be  worn  away  under  the 
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given  conditions  appears  to  be  certain,  and  the  amount  of  this 
impairment  of  the  metal  in  a  given  time  probably  depends  upon 
the  proportion  of  water  entrained  in  the  currents,  the  velocity 
with  which  it  strikes,  and,  possibly,  somewhat  upon  the  temperar 
ture  and  purity,  or  freedom  from  gritty  substances,  of  the  imping- 
ing current. 

If  this  view  of  the  matter  is  correct,  Mr.  McBride's  change  in 
the  position  of  the  entrance  nozzles,  from  the  bottom  to  the  side 
of  the  drum,  as  well  as  the  introduction  of  the  copper  sleeves, 
should,  of  course,  ameliorate  the  trouble,  if  not  entirely  cure  it. 
In  either  case  it  amounted  to  turning  the  drum  into  a  sort  of  dry 
pipe,  since  both  methods  provided  against  the  further  entrainment 
in  the  entering  stream  of  water  previously  deposited  in  the  bottom 
of  the  drum. 

The  photographs  show  unequal  erosion,  as  a  sort  of  pitting ;  but 
this  is,  of  course,  accounted  for  by  the  lack  of  homogeneity  in  the 
iron  of  which  the  plates  were  made. 

I  would  suggest  to  Mr.  McBride,  in  way  of  further  experiment, 
that  he  attach  both  the  entrance  and  exit  nozzles  to  his  drum  at 
the  top,  and  arrange  in  the  draining  of  the  drum  to  leave  water 
in  it  at  all  times  sufficient  to  cover,  say,  the  lower  quarter  of  its 
circumference.  Under  such  an  arrangement  the  steam,  or  mixture 
of  steam  and  water,  entering  at  the  top  and  projected  downward, 
would  encounter  the  water  in  the  bottom  of  the  drum,  which 
would  probably  serve  as  a  shield  against  wearing  away  at  the 
bottom,  opposite  the  entrance  nozzles ;  at  all  events,  it  would  not 
be  amiss  to  institute  this  in  further  experiments  if  he  still  has  any 
doubts  as  to  the  real  cause  of  the  trouble. 

Mr,  Z.  S,  Randolph, — This  paper  has  been  of  exceeding  interest 
to  me,  as  it  would  indicate  that  water  very  slightly  charged  with 
sediment  can  produce  corrosion  by  removing  the  iron-rust  as  soon 
as  formed. 

What  observations  I  have  been  able  to  make  lead  me  to  believe 
that  all  cases  of  corrosion  can  be  attributed  to  either  chemical 
action,  due  to  the  presence  of  acid  in  the  water,  or  to  mechanical 
action,  caused,  firet,  by  unequal  straining,  and  the  consequent 
bending  of  the  metal  breaking  off  the  iron  oxide  as  formed,  or, 
second,  by  the  attrition  of  particles  of  solid  matter  or  sediment 
knocking  the  iron-rust  off,  and  thus  exposing  the  fresh  metal. 

Many  cases  of  this  mechanical  action  have  been  observed  by 
the  writer.    In  this  case  the  presence  of  mud  in  large  quantities 
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in  the  steam  drum  would  readily  account  for  action  described ; 
but  in  the  experimental  drum,  if  the  writer's  understanding  of 
Mr.  McBride  is  correct,  the  water  was  obtained  principally  by 
condensation,  and  consequently  should  have  contained  very  little 
sediment.  The  same  may  be  said,  as  regards  sediment  carried, 
for  the  case  mentioned  by  Professor  Hutton. 

I  have  tried  several  times  to  determine  whether  water  without 
sediment  in  suspension  could  produce  this  action,  but  so  far  to  the 
contrary,  as  every  case  has  shown  decided  evidence  of  the  pres- 
ence of  sediment  in  suspension  in  the  water,  and  sometimes  as  if 
the  action  were  almost  that  of  a  sand-blast,  or  similar  to  the  cut- 
ting out  of  the  elbows  of  sand-pumps  used  in  putting  down  cais- 
sons for  bridge-pier  foundations. 

Mr.  Paul  IL  Ginmm, — Observations  which  I  have  made  since 
the  Richmond  meeting  have  only  confirmed  the  position  which  I 
then  took,  that  is,  that  the  corrosion  is  due  to  the  mechanical 
action  of  the  entrained  wat6r  in  the  drums ;  such  water  carries 
with  it  a  great  deal  of  gritty  matter,  which,  being  projected 
against  the  iron,  will  show  the  same  effect  as  if  corrosion  had 
taken  place  from  chemical  action. 

We  have  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  steam-heating  coils,  where 
circulation  is  intermittent,  and  very  often  find  cast-iron  fittings,  as 
well  as  the  ends  of  pipes  where  they  are  screwed  into  the  fittings, 
reduced  to  the  thickness  of  paper.  I  fully  agree  as  to  the  remedy 
of  this  trouble  in  steam  drums,  and  I  have  overcome  the  trouble 
in  steam-coils  very  successfully  by  establishing  perfect  drainage. 

Mr.  E.  F.  C.  Davis. — I  have  read  the  paper  on  "  Corrosion  of 
Steam  Drums  "  with  much  interest,  but  the  author  has  analyzed 
the  subject  so  thoroughly,  and  his  conclusions  are  so  obvious,  that 
I  could  not  find  anything  further  to  say  that  would  add  to  the 
interest  of  the  discussion. 

I  have  realized,  in  my  experience  around  the  coal  mines  in 
Pennsylvania,  a  great  deal  of  trouble  from  corrosion  of  steam- 
pipes,  which  we  always  supposed  was  due  to  the  acid  which  is 
contained  in  larger  or  smaller  quantities  in  all  the  feed-water 
obtainable  at  the  mines.  From  the  author's  experience  it  would 
appear,  however,  that  even  the  purest  water  will  corrode  the  pipes 
and  steam  drums  when  carried  through  in  connection  with  the 
steam. 

Mr.  Chas.  E.  Etnery. — Corrosion  in  steam  drums  of  the  kind 
described  in  the  paper  is  new  to  me,  but  all  my  experience  has 
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been  either  with  steam  chimneys  acting  as  superheaters,  horizon- 
tal drums,  through  the  lower  part  of  which  there  is  a  circulation 
of  water,  or  vertical  drums  carefully  drained.  Some  will  recol- 
lect that  the  boilers  of  the  Steam  Company,  of  which  there  are  to 
be  eventually  sixty-four,  of  250  H.P.  and  upwards  each,  are  sever- 
ally connected  by  crooked  horizontal  pipes  with  the  chamber  of  a 
check- valve,  with  gag  screw  to  make  the  same  a  stop-valve,  such 
check-valve  discharging  into  the  side  of  a  main  steam-pipe  run- 
ning horizontally,  with  a  slight  drop  toward  vertical  steam  drums. 
These  drums  are  made  annular.  The  main  steam-pipe  to  the 
street  connects  with  the  central  cylinder,  and  the  annular  portion 
at  the  bottom  collects  water,  which  is  withdrawn  regularly  by  a 
trap.  The  steam  enters  the  drum  through  tangential  pipes,  which 
cause  it  to  circulate  around  the  interior  of  the  outer  shell,  and 
openings  are  provided  to  the  interior  shell  below  and  at  a  con- 
siderable angle  from  the  inlets.  It  will  be  seen  that  these  drums 
^re  practically  "  separators,"  and  they  certainly  have  done  their 
work  very  well.  The  pipes  of  the  New  York  Steam  Company 
were  ordinarily  laid  to  rise  quickly  and  then  run  on  a  gradual 
descent  away  from  the  boiler  house,  with  traps  at  the  lowest  point. 
In  laying  a  10-inch  pipe  on  Madison  Avenue,  north  of  Fifty- 
eighth  Street,  it  was  necessary,  however,  to  have  an  ascending 
grade  for  a  long  distance,  and  it  was  hoped  that  the  water  would 
tun  back  under  the  steam  to  the  boiler  house  at  first,  when  there 
were  but  few  customers  connected  to  the  pipe,  and  that  afterward 
it  would  be  distributed  to  the  various  buildings  so  as  to  cause  no 
difficulty ;  but  the  slight  current  caused  by  a  few  customers  held 
up  the  water  so  that  it  would  collect  in  considerable  quantities 
until  it  actually  filled  the  pipes  on  the  side  of  the  streets,  and  the 
heating  apparatus  of  the  buildings  connected  thereto.  By  locat- 
ing only  two  traps  on  the  slope  in  a  distance  of  about  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile,  the  water  carried  forward  by  the  steam  was  drained 
out  sufficiently  at  intervals,  so  that  all  difficulties  were  overcome. 
Eecurring  to  the  paper,  Mr.  McBride  is  entitled  to  great  credit 
for  his  energy  in  tracing  the  difficulty  to  its  source,  and  devising 
such  simple  means  to  overcome  the  same. 
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The  writer's  experience  in  connection  with  the  duties  of 
pumping  engines  has  shown  him  that  misunderstandings  arise 
as  to  the  meaning  of  a  test  based  upon  heat  units,  and  he  hopes 
that  an  explanation  will  not  be  unwelcome  to  those  who  have 
not  given  the  matter  special  study. 

In  all  measurements  of  comparison  it  is  essential  that  a  fixed 
and  definite  unit  be  adopted.  The  steam  engine  is  a  heat  (mgine^ 
and  the  unit  adopted  for  the  measurement  of  its  performance 
is  rightly  taken  as  the  unit  of  heaty  and  the  number  of  foot- 
pounds of  work  performed  per  stated  number  of  such  units  as 
the  efficiency  of  the  engine.  It  will  readily  be  seen  that  coal 
can  never  be  taken  as  a  standard  unit,  as  it  is  of  a  variable 
nature,  and,  even  Avith  any  particular  kind  of  coal,  there  are  so 
many  things  connected  with  its  use  as  to  render  it  unfit  to  be 
chosen  for  measurement  of  comparison. 

What  is  a  unit  of  heat  ?  This  may  be  defined,  according  to 
the  most  modern  views,  as  the  quantity  of  heat  required  to 
raise  the  temperature  of  one  pound  of  pure  water  from  62° 
to  63°  Fahr.  It  is  sometimes  called  a  British  thermal  unit 
and  abbreviated  B.  T.  U. 

It  may  be  asked  why  the  range  of  temperature  is  taken  from 
62°  to  63°,  instead  of  the  usual  range  from  32°  to  33^  In 
reply  to  this  we  cannot  do  better  than  quote  from  Professor 
Peabody's  remarks  in  his  book  of  tables  of  steam  and  other 
vapors :  "  Nothing  is  known  about  the  specific  heat  of  water 
from  32°  to  83°  Fahr. ;  consequently  the  commonly  accepted 
value  of  the  thermal  unit  is  an  ideal  quantity  inferred  from 
the    behavior  of   water    at  higher  temperatures.      It  is  more 

*  Presented  at  the  Montreal  meeting  (June,  1894)  of  the  American  Society  of 
Mechanical  Engineers,  and  forming  part  of  Volume  XV.  of  the  TransaetiorU, 
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scientific  to  take  an  easily  verified  quantity  for  the  standard ; 
and  there  is  practical  convenience  in  choosing  62^  Fahr.  for 
the  standard  temperature,  because  it  is  near  the  mean  temper- 
ature of  the  air  during  experimental  work/' 

The  temperature  of  water  at  its  maximum  density  has  also 
been  taken  as  the  standard,  but  the  same  remarks  made  about 
the  specific  heat  of  water  from  32°  to  33°  Fahr.  also  apply 
to  this  case. 

Professor  Rowland's  recent  carefully  conducted  experiments 
have  shown  the  unit  of  heat  to  be  equivalent  to  the  work  of  rais- 
ing 778  lbs.  one  foot  high  or  one  pound  778  feet  high.  This 
work  of  778  foot-pounds  is  called  the  mechanical  equivalent  of 
heat,  and  is  usually  designated  by  the  letter  «/,  from  the  name  of 
Joule,  who  made  many  extensive  experiments  relating  to  it. 
The  reciprocal  of  J,  or  1  divided  by  778,  is  designated  by  the 
letter  A. 

Why  should  we  not  take  a  pound  of  steam  for  our  unit  ? 
Because  the  heat  required  for  the  generation  of  steam  varies 
with  the  pressure,  and  it  requires  more  heat  to  convert  water  of 
a  given  temperature  into  steam  of  200  lbs.  pressure  than  into 
steam  of  100  lbs.  pressure.  The  diflference  is  not  great,  but  it  is 
enough  to  make  such  a  unit  of  little  value  in  accurate  experi- 
mental work.  For  ordinary  work  it  is  sufficiently  accurate. 
But  why  use  such  variable  quantities  as  coal  and  steam  for 
units  when  the  heat  unit  is  just  as  simple  to  obtain  and  use,  and 
one  which  requires  but  little  study  to  understand  ?  It  is  cer- 
tainly preferable  to  have  a  standard,  about  which  there  can  be 
little  dispute,  and  such  points  as  have  arisen  are  of  such  a 
trivial  nature  as  to  have  no  effect  upon  the  practical  question  of 
the  use  of  the  heat  wiit  as  this  standard. 

In  order  to  have  a  clear  idea  of  the  practical  use  of  this  unit 
let  us  briefly  study  the  generation  of  steam.  The  operation  of 
the  formation  of  steam  from  water  of  a  given  temperature  may 
be  divided  into  three  stages : 

Fii*8t,  Baising  the  temperature  of  the  water  to  that  corre- 
sponding to  the  pressure  of  the  steam. 

Second,  Converting  the  water  from  this  point  into  steam. 

Third,  Heating  the  steam  and  increasing  its  volume  above 
that  corresponding  to  its  pressure  at  saturation,  or  what  is 
commonly  called,  superheating  it. 

During  the  first  stage,  the  heat  which  has  been  given  to  the 
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water  is  more  than  that  indicated  by  the  thermometer,  a  small 
additional  quantity,  sometimes  caUed  latent,  being  required  to 
obtain  this  temperature,  that  shown  by  the  thermometer  being 
called  sensible. 

During  the  second  stage,  the  amount  of  heat  required  is  that 
necessary  to  overcome  internal  and  external  resistances. 

During  the  third  stage,  the  heat  is  used  to  raise  the  tempera 
ture  of  the  steam  and  increase  its  volume,  its  pressure  remain- 
ing constant 

In  tables  of  the  properties  of  steam  all  quantities  of  heat 
are  usually  reckoned  from  the  freezing  point,  or  32°  Fahr.,  and 
the  various  stages  are  divided  as  follows : 

The  quantity  of  heat  necessary  to  raise  one  pound  of  water 
of  the  temperature  of  32°  Fahr.  to  the  temperature  of  the  steam 
of  a  given  pressure  is  called  the  heat  of  the  liquid,  and  is  usually 
designated  by  the  letter  y,  the  temperature  being  reckoned  from 
0°  Fahr.  and  indicated  by  t. 

The  heat  used  during  the  second  stage  is  called  the  heat  of 
vaporization,  and  is  designated  by  ?\  This  heat  of  vaporization 
is  divided  into  two  parts — that  required  to  produce  internal 
changes,  and  that  for  overcoming  the  external  pressure  or  for 
performing  external  work.  The  first  quantity  is  represented  by 
the  Greek  letter  p  (rho),  and  the  second  by  ^  x  p  x  u — in  which 
A  represents  the  reciprocal  of  the  mechanical  equivalent  of 
heat,  as  already  explained  ;  p  the  pressure  in  pounds  per  square 
foot ;  and  u  the  increase  in  volume,  in  cubic  feet,  above  that 
which  the  water  had  at  the  end  of  the  first  stage,  p  x  u  equals 
the  number  of  foot-pounds  of  work  done  against  the  external 
resistanco,  in  increasing  the  volume  which  the  water  had  at  the 
end  of  the  first  stage  to  that  which  it  has  when  converted  into 
steam.  Now,  if  we  divide  this  amount  of  work  by  the  foot- 
pounds of  work  equivalent  to  one  unit  of  heat,  or,  what  is  the 
same  thing,  multiply  it  by  its  reciprocal,  we  shall  obtain  the 
heat  equivalent  of  the  external  work. 

The  heat  used  during  the  third  stage  is  called  the  specific 
heat  of  steam  under  con^ant  pressure,  and  is  usually  designated 
by  Cp.  Regnault  found  that  for  every  degree  Fahrenheit  that 
steam  is  superheated  under  constant  pressure,  0.4803  of  a  ther- 
mal unit  is  required. 

The   total   quantity   of  heat   consumed  during  the  first  two 
stagec,  or  that  required  to  convert  one  pound  of  water  of  the 
70 
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temperature  of  32°  Fahr.  into  steam  of  any  given  pressure,  is 
usually  expressed  by  the  Greek  letter  X  (lambda),  and  we  have, 
consequently, 

A.  =  j  +  r  =  y  +  (p  +  Apu). 

Suppose,  for  example,  that  we  have  steam  of  150  lbs.  pressure 
per  square  inch  above  zero,  or  about  135  lbs.  per  square  inch 
above  the  atmosphere,  as  shown  by  the  gauge.  The  total  heat 
required  to  convert  one  pound  of  water  of  the  temperature  of 
32^  Fahr.  into  steam  of  150  lbs.  absolute  pressure  per  square 
inch  is  given  in  Professor  Peabody's  tables  as 

A.  =  1191.2  B.  T.  U. 

If  we  assume  that  the  water  at  its  entrance  to  the  boiler  had  a 
temperature  of  98°  Fahr.,  then  the  heat  required  to  raise  water 
of  32°  Fahr.  to  this  temperature  would  be  : 

q  =  66.01  B.  T.  U. 
Consequently 

1191.2  less  66.01,  or  1125.19  B.  T.  U., 

have  been  given  to  every  pound  of  water  converted  into  steam  of 
the  pressure  of  150  lbs.  per  square  inch  above  zero. 

Let  us  also  assume  that  calorimetric  experiment  has  shown 
that  only  98;^^  of  the  water  was  converted  into  steam,  or,  in  other 
words,  that  the  steam  contained  2^  of  moisture.  In  this  case 
we  have  a  mixture  of  steam  and  water,  and  must,  consequently, 
make  allowances,  since  less  heat  has  been  used  per  pound  of 
water  than  that  already  obtained.  The  heat  of  vaporization  of 
steam  of  this  pressure  is  given  in  the  tables  as : 

r  =  861.2  B.  T.  U. 

Since  0.98  of  a  pound  of  water  was  converted  into  steam,  then 

0.98  X  861.2,  or  843.976  B.  T.  U., 

were  absorbed  by  that  part  of  the  one  pound  of  water  which 
was  converted  into  steam.     The  heat  required  to  raise  the 
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temperature  of  water  of  32°  Fahr.  to  that  corresponding  to 
steam  of  the  pressure  of  160  lbs.  per  square  inch  above  zero  is 

q  =  330  B.  T.  U. 

And  as  aU  the  water  received  this  amount  of  heat,  reckoned  from 
32°  Fahr.,  then 

843.976  +  330,  or  1173.976  B.  T.  U., 

are  the  units  of  heat  required  to  raise  one  pound  of  water  from 
a  temperature  of  32°  Fahr.  to  the  temperature  corresponding  to 
the  pressure  of  150  lbs.  per  square  inch  above  zero,  and  to  con- 
vert xVi7  ^^  *  pound  of  water  into  steam  of  this  pressure. 

But,  as  the  initial  temperature  of  the  water  at  its  entrance  to 
the  boiler  was  98^  Fahr.,  and  the  heat  of  this  water,  reckoned 
from  32°  Fahr.,  was,  as  we  have  seen,  66.01  B.  T.  U.,  we  have 
the  total  quantity  of  heat  imparted  to  the  pound  mixture  of 
water  and  steam,  as 

1173.976  -  66.01  =  1107.966  B.  T.  U., 
instead  of 

1125.19  B.  T.  U., 

required  to  convert  all  of  the  water  into  steam. 

The  understanding  of  this  simple  example  is  about  all  that  is 
required  fully  to  appreciate  the  calculations  based  upon  heat 
units.  There  are,  of  course,  allowances  to  be  made  in  connec- 
tion with  various  apparatus  used ;  but  such  considerations  belong 
rather  to  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  apparatus  than  to  an 
understanding  of  the  calculations  as  such,  and  the  Transactions 
contain  ample  examples  of  such  applications  in  the  report  of  the 
committee  on  duty  trials. 

In  detsrmining  the  quantity  of  heat  used  in  the  jackets,  care 
must  be  taken  to  avoid  a  common  error.  The  steam  in  the 
jackets  is  condensed  under  cojisfafit  pressure,  and  the  heat  given 
up  by  each  pound  of  this  steam  is  the  total  heat  reckoned  from 
32°  Fahr.  required  to  generate  steam  of  the  jacket  pressure, 
less  the  final  heat  of  the  water  as  it  leaves  the  jacket,  and  not, 
as  some  have  put  it,  this  amount  less  the  heat  J.  x  2?  x  i^  re- 
quired for  external  work. 
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Having  now  discussed  the  measurement  of  the  heat  used  in 
the  steam,  we  shall  touch  upon  the  question  of  duty. 

The  boiler  and  the  engine  should  each  be  tested  indepen- 
dently, for  the  reason  that  a  good  engine  should  not  suffer  from 
a  poor  boiler,  or  vice  versa,  and  because,  as  these  are  often  fur- 
nished by  different  makers,  the  merits  of  each  ought  to  be  known. 

The  rating  of  the  "  duty  "  of  pumping  engines  upon  the  num- 
ber of  foot-pounds  of  work  performed  per  1,000,000  Jwat  units 
was  first  suggested  by  Dr.  Charles  E.  Emery,*  member  of  this 
Society,  and  this  unit  has  been  very  wisely  recommended  by 
a  committee  appointed  by  this  Society  to  investigate  the  mat- 
ter. It  has  in  it  the  elements  of  simplicity,  and  places  all 
engines  upon  an  equal  footing  for  comparison,  which  no  other 
proposed  method  does. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  coal  has  nothing  to  do  with  this 
basis. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  examine  two  cases  recently  published 
in  the  specifications  for  pumping  engines  for  two  of  our  large 
cities,  and  to  point  out  the  errors.  More  might  be  cited,  but 
these  will  be  sufficient  as  examples.     The  first  case  is  as  follows : 

"  The  duty  required  of  the  engine  will  not  be  less  than  one 
hundred  and  twenty  million  (120,000,000)  of  foot-pounds,  with 
one  hundred  and  forty  (140)  pounds  of  steam  pressure  at  the 
engine  throttle. 

"  The  equivalent  of  one  hundred  (100)  pounds  of  coal  being 
taken  as  one  million  (l,OnO,000)  heat  units." 

"  The  total  number  of  heat  units  shall  be  measured  from 
the  temperature  of  the  feed- water  taken  at  a  point  where  it 
enters  the  boiler,  to  steam  of  the  temperature  shown  by  press- 
ure gauges  on  the  boiler. 

Nothing  is  said  in  the  opening  paragraph  about  the  basis 
upon  which  the  duty  is  to  be  made,  and  the  amount  of  duty  and 
allowable  steam-pressure  are  spoken  of  in  an  unsatisfactory 
manner. 

The  statement  is  then  made  that  the  equivalent  of  100  lbs. 
of  coal  will  be  taken  as  1,000,000  heat  units,  which  indicates 
that  coal  is  to  be  estimated  from  the  number  of  heat  units  used, 
the  logic  of  which  is  not  apparent,  since  the  duty  is  really 
based  upon  heat,  as  will  be  shown  by  the  formula  given  for  its 
calculation. 

*  Page  21,  Vol.  VI.,  U.  S.  Centennial  Commission  International  Exhibition,  1876. 
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There  is  not  only  an  inconsistency  as  to  the  basis  of  measure- 
ment, but  an  error  in  the  statement  that  the  heat  is  to  be  meas- 
ured to  steam  of  the  temperature  shown  by  pressure  gauges. 
Temperatures  are  not  shown  by  pressure  gauges.  Compound 
gauges  have  been  made  where  the  temperatures  corresponding 
to  the  pressures  are  given,  but  this  is  unusual,  and  as  no  such 
gauges  are  required  by  the  specifications  the  statement  must 
be  considered  as  somewhat  careless. 

The  formtda  for  duty  is  as  follows  . 


Dtttv  = ^^^*-P2.^-?^-^_^t!^!?yo3? X  1000000 

^       Total  number  of  heat  units  consumed         '      ' 


Now,  it  is  easily  seen  that  the  matter  of  coal  does  not  enter 
into  the  above  computation,  and  the  use  of  the  expression  is 
entirely  unwarranted  and  absurd ;  the  more  so,  since  nothing  is 
said  in  the  specifications  about  weighing  the  coal. 

Had  the  requirements  for  duty  been  worded  as  follows,  no 
ambiguity  would  exist,  and  all  would  be  simple  and  logical : 

The  engine  must  perform  the  work  of  not  less  than  one 
hundred  and  twenty  million  (120,000,000)  foot-pounds  per  one 
million  (1,000,000)  units  of  heat  when  running  with  a  steam  press- 
ure at  the  engine  throttle  of  one  hundred  and  forty  (140)  pounds 
above  the  atmosphere,  the  heat  utilized  to  be  measured  as  fol- 
lows: 

Each  pound  of  water  fed  to  the  boiler  is  to  be  debited  with  the 
heat  required  to  raise  all  of  the  water  from  the  temperature  it 
has  at  its  entrance  to  the  boiler  to  that  corresponding  to  the 
boiler  pressure,  and  the  amount  of  heat  required  to  convert  97;» 
of  the  water  into  steam  of  boiler  pressure  from  the  temperature 
corresponding  to  this  pressure. 

The  formula  for  duty  as  already  quoted  can  then  be  given. 

The  reason  why  the  above  directions  "  for  the  determination 
of  heat  utilized  "  have  been  given  is  because  there  is  a  clause 
allowing  three  per  cent,  for  entrained  water  in  the  steam  without 
explaining  how  this  allowance  shall  be  made. 

This  wording  for  the  calculation  of  heat  is  of  vital  importance 
in  principle^  bearing  in  mind  that  the  steam  engine  is  a  heat 
engine.  The  determination  of  dry  sfe^iin,  as  has  been  done  in 
several  instances,  by  deducting  the  moisture  bodily  from  the 
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feed-water,  when  such  moisture  actually  enters  the  cylinder,  is 
entirely  wrong.  Although  moist  steam  is  considered  detrimental 
to  economy,  if  it  enters  the  cylinder  it  carries  with  it  heat^  and  in 
deducting  such  moisture  we  virtually  debit  the  engine  with  less 
heat  than  it  actually  used,  and  the  deduction  has  no  raison  (Vetre. 
Such  a  deduction  also  shows  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  real 
nature  of  the  case,  since  there  is  no  known  law  by  which  the 
injury  from  such  moisture  can  be  calculated. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  it  would  be  better  to  give  the  duty 
per  ONE  unit  of  heat  instead  of  1,000,000,  and  thus  still  further 
simplify  the  work.     The  idea  of  having  a  basis  which  would 
be  somewhat  near  the  old  coal  basis  was  a  good  one,  but  we^ 
could  easily  become  accustomed  to  the  other. 

Another  case  will  now  be  cited.     The  specifications  say  : 

"  The  contractor  must  guarantee  that  the  engine  shall  develop 
a  duty  of  a  certain  number  of  million  foot-pounds,  based  upon 
an  evaporation  of  ten  pounds  of  water  from  and  at  212°  Fahr. 
per  pound  of  coal." 

This  statement  is  very  clumsy,  and  not  only  another  misappli- 
cation of  the  use  of  coal,  but  another  basis  for  calculating  duty. 

To  convert  one  pound  of  water  of  the  temperature  of  212° 
Fahr.  into  steam  of  thfe  same  temperature,  we  require  965.8 
B.  T.  U. 

If  we  have  used  to  pounds  of  feed-water,  and  have  given  to 
every  pound  of  this  water  H  heat  units,  then 

w  y^  II 

is  the  total  quantity  of  heat  used.  The  specifications  ask  us  to 
ascertain  how  many  pounds  of  water  of  the  temperature  of  212° 
Fahr.  would  have  been  evaporated  into  steam  of  the  tempera- 
ture of  212°  Fahr.,  with  the  same  expenditure  of  Aeo/,  which  is 
found  by  dividing 

ti;  X  JET  by  965.8. 

It  then  tells  us  to  divide  this  by  10  and  call  it  coal  (it  might  as 
well  have  said  straw).  We  are  then  directed  to  divide  the  foot- 
pounds of  work  done  by  this  fictitious  amount  of  coal  and  to 
multiply  the  result  by  100,  the  final  result  being  the  duty  ob- 
tained.    In  algebraic  language  this  is  simply ; 
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Tx  ,        Foot-pounds  of  work  done      -.^^ 
Duty  = ^- ,y X  100 

965.8    •  ^^ 

_  1000  X  965.8  X  foot-pounds 
~"        w  X  H  (or  heat  used) 

965,800  X  foot-pounds 
wx  H 

which,  in  simple  language,  is  merely  the  duty  in  foot-pounds  of 
work  done  per  965,800  units  of  heat. 

What  excuse  can  be  given  for  basing  the  duty  upon  965,800 
units  of  heat,  when  that  based  upon  1,000,000  would  involve  less 
work  in  calculation,  besides  being  in  harmony  with  modern 
ideas  ? 

It  is  hard  for  those  not  acquainted  with  the  true  nature  of 
this  matter  to  avoid  the  use  of  the  loord  coal  (coal  itself  does 
not  enter  into  the  requirements),  and  the  object  of  this  paper 
is  to  make  the  matter  clear. 

The  writer  would  certainly  advocate  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  frame  a  series  of  forms  to 
be  inserted  in  specifications  for  pumping  plants  to  fit  the  various 
conditions  likely  to  occur  in  practice. 

These  forms  should  not  only  be  accurately  worded  from  a 
technical  standpoint,  but  should  be  expressed  in  simple  and 
correct  English,  to  avoid  all  misunderstandings. 

Although  the  writer  does  not  advocate  the  testing  o£  pump- 
ing engines  upon  a  coal  basis,  yet,  as  many  do  not  hold  the 
same  views,  it  would  be  well  to  include  proper  forms  for  such  a 
basis. 

For  convenience  of  reference  is  appended  the  following 

SUMMARY  OP  TERMS  USED  IN   STEAM  TABLES. 

J  =  778  foot  pounds  =  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat. 

A  =  reciprocal  of  J,  or  1  divided  by  778. 

p  =  pressure  above  zero  in  pounds  per  square  foot. 

u  =  diflference  between  the  volume  of  one  pound  of  water  of  a 

given  temperature  and  that  of  one  pound  of  steam  of  the 

same  temperature,  in  cubic  feet. 
f  =  temperature  in  degrees  Fahrenheit. 
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q  =  heat  of  the  liquid,  or  the  amount  of  heat  required  to  raise 
one  pound  of  pure  water  from  the  temperature  of  32"*  Fahr. 
to  a  given  temperature. 

r  =  heat  equivalent  of  vaporization,  or  the  amount  of  heat 
required  to  convert  one  pound  of  pure  water  of  a  given 
temperature  into  steam  of  the  same  temperature. 

p  =  heat  equivalent  of  internal  work  of  vaporization,  or  that 
part  of  the  heat  r  required  for  internal  changes. 

Apu  =  heat  equivalent  of  external  work  of  vaporization,  or  that 
part  of  the  heat  r  required  for  external  work. 

r  =  p  +  Apu. 

A  =  g  +  r  =  g  +  /o  +  Apu  =  the  total  amount  of  heat  required  to 
convert  one  pound  of  pure  water  from  the  temperature  of 
32°  Fahr.  into  saturated  steam  of  a  given  temperature. 

Cp  =  0.4S05  =  specific  heat  of  superheated  steam  of  constant 
pressure,  or  the  amount  of  heat  required  to  raise  one 
pound  of  superheated  steam  of  constant  pressure  through 
one  degree  Fahrenheit. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  F.  R.  Huiton. — It  will  be  noticed  that  the  author,  upon 
the  sixth  page  of  his  paper,  credits  the  work  of  Dr.  Chas.  E.  Emery, 
member  of  this  Society,  with  the  first  suggestion  of  the  heat-unit 
basis  as  a  means  of  determining  engine  efficiencies.  Some  inter- 
esting and  creditable  correspondence  has  come  under  my  hand, 
from  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  this  Society,  on  a  stand- 
ard method  of  conducting  duty  trials  of  pumping  engines,  in  which 
he  expresses  to  Mr.  Emery  his  regret  that  he  had  not  known  of 
this  earlier  suggestion  of  the  heat-unit  basis,  that  he  might  have 
given  proper  credit  when  this  method  was  recommended  by  that 
committee.  Mr.  Emery  in  reply  gracefully  disclaims  any  occa- 
sion for  regret,  and  points  to  the  original  reference,  pages  21  and 
115  of  the  report  of  the  judges  of  Group  XX.  of  the  Centennial 
Exhibition. 

Inasmuch  as  a  table  on  page  121  of  that  report  shows  the 
relative  efficiencies  of  different  kinds  of  engines  compared  on  the 
same  basis,  I  desire  to  append  that  table  in  the  discussion  of  this 
paper,  especially  as  those  reports  are  now  becoming  difficult  of 
access,  and  the  table  is  a  most  interesting  standard  for  compara- 
tive reference. 
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While  I  had  at  first  thought  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  repro- 
duce a  large  portion  of  the  text  in  order  that  the  table  would  be 
understood,  in  conference  with  Mr.  Emery  it  has  been  decided 
slightly  to  elaborate  the  headings  of  the  table  so  as  to  include 
explanations  clearly  stated  in  the  text.  In  doing  this,  opportu- 
nity has  been  taken  to  modify  lines  2,  3,  and  4  so  that  they 
will  refer  to  the  performance  on  the  same  basis  of  the  Milwaukee 
pumping  engine,  built  by  the  E.  P.  Allis  Company  from  the  de- 
signs of  Mr.  Reynolds,  reported  by  Professor  Thurston  at  the 
New  York  meeting,  December,  1893,  and  the  performance  of  the 
Newton  (Mass.)  pumping  engine,  reported  by  Mr.  Dean,  thus  liter- 
ally bringing  the  upper  part  of  the  table,  showing  the  higher 
efficiencies,  down  to  date. 

With  the  table  thus  modified  before  us,  we  may  examine  what 
it  really  shows.  In  the  first  place,  on  pages  21  and  115  of  the 
report  Mr.  Emery  not  only  made  his  comparison  on  the  basis  of 
foot-pounds  per  thermal  unit,  but  suggested  that  the  result  be 
stated  in  the  evidently  equivalent  expression  millions  of  foot- 
pounds per  million  thermal  units,  or  per  100  lbs.  of  coal,  with  a 
calorific  value  in  practice  of  10,000  thermal  units  j>er  pound,  which 
he  points  out,  equals  very  nearly  the  ev^aporation  of  9  lbs.  of 
water  at  a  pressure  of  80  lbs.  from  a  temperature  of  100°.  Refer- 
ring to  column  six,  line  three  of  the  table,  it  will  be  seen  that  even 
the  most  economical  engine  so  far  reported  does  not  quite  reach 
an  efficiency  of  20^,  and  that  the  efficiency  of  the  engine  and 
boiler  combined,  for  practically  69^  efficiency  of  boiler,  is  only 
ISA^,  or  but  little  more  than  one-eighth  the  calorific  value  of  the 
fuel.  This  is  on  the  basis  that  the  ultimate  calorific  value  of  the 
fuel  is  14,500  thermal  units  (see  page  74  of  report),  Mr.  Emery 
has  kindly  modified  line  two  to  show  the  highest  performance 
possible  for  the  steam  pressure  and  ratio  of  expansion  used  during 
the  test  of  the  Milwaukee  engine  referred  to  in  line  three,  but 
wishes  it  understood  that  line  two  really  shows  a  somewhat  higher 
efficiency  than  the  conditions  warrant ;  for,  although  the  water 
condensed  to  furnish  the  heat  expended  in  the  performance  of 
work  was  included  in  making  up  the  weight  of  feed-water,  the 
mean  pressure  was,  to  save  time,  worked  out  by  the  usual  hyper- 
bolic formula.  We  would  suggest  that  Mr.  Emery  could  very 
properly  make  this  feature  the  subject  of  a  special  paper  at  a  sub- 
sequent meeting.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  efficiencies  are 
worked  out  on  the  basis  that  the  thermal  equivalent  of  heat  is 
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772  foot-pounds,  which  was  the  best  accepted  value  at  the  time 
the  article  was  originally  written.  The  value  of  778  foot-pounds 
has,  however,  been  used  in  calculating  lines  2,  3,  and  4. 

After  submitting  the  above  for  Mr.  Hall's  closure  we  have 
acceded  to  his  request  to  add  column  nine  to  the  table,  the  quan- 
tities in  which  evidently  equal  33,000  divided  by  those  in  column 
five,  and  also  accede  to  his  further  request  to  republish  pages 
20-22  from  the  original  report  which  he  declares  very  interesting. 
Those  who  have  access  to  the  report  will  find  pages  115  to  121, 
which  include  the  table  herewith  presented,  also  very  instructive 
and  interesting. 

Duty  of  Pumps, 

BXTRACT  FKOM  GENERAL  REPOBT  OF  THE  JUDGES  OF  GBOUP  XX.,  CENTENITIAL 

EXHIBITION,   WRITTEN  £T  CHARLES  E.   EHEBY. 

"  The  duty  of  a  vacuum  pump  may  be  readily  ascertained  by 
simply  noting  the  height  of  lift,  and  the  initial  and  final  tempera- 
tures of  the  water  lifted.  All  the  heat  of  the  steam  not  ex- 
pended in  work  enters  the  water,  and  the  work  performed  lifts 
the  same  water.  The  difference  in  temperature  gives  very  nearly 
the  number  of  heat  units  imparted  to  each  pound  of  water  lifted, 
and  each  pound  of  water  so  heated  is  lifted  a  certain  number  of 
feet  high,  so  the  result  may  be  expressed  readily  in  foot-pounds 
per  heat  unit,  and  this  may  be  changed  into  terms  of  the  conven- 
tional duty  of  pumping  engines  by  simply  fixing  upon  a  standard 
to  represent  the  number  of  heat  units  imparted  to  water  by  one 
pound  of  coal.  Inasmuch  as  the  duty  of  pumping  engines  is  con- 
ventionally expressed  in  the  number  of  foot-pounds  obtained  by 
the  consumption  of  lOCt  lbs.  of  coal,  and  as  a  |X)und  of  coal  in  a 
good  boiler  will  evaporate  over  9  lbs.  of  water  at  such  pressure  as 
to  impart  10,000  heat  units  to  the  water,  or  1,000,000  heat  units 
for  100  lbs.  of  coal,  the  writer  has  proposed  the  latter  as  a  con- 
venient basis  of  comparison,  since  the  number  of  foot-pounds  i^er 
heat  unit  evidently  expresses  also  the  duty  in  millions  of  foot- 
pounds per  100  lbs.  of  coal.  For  ordinary  comparisons,  the  num- 
ber of  millions  duty  equals  the  lift  divided  by  the  difference 
between  the  initial  and  final  temperatures  of  the  water.  For 
more  accurate  computation,  the  divisor  should  be  increased  by 
the  number  of  heat  units  expended  for  work  per  pound  of  water 
lifted,  which  equals  the  height  divided  by  772.  The  height  pref- 
erably should  be  calculated  from  the  indications  of  a  pressure- 
gauge  at  the  bottom  of  the  discharge  pipe,  so  as  to  include 
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f rictional  resistances.  If  D  =  duty  in  foot-pounds  per  100  lbs.  of 
coal,  II  =  the  height  of  lift  per  gauge,  and  t  and  T  =  the  initial 
and  final  temperatures  respectively,  then 

1,000,000  H 


D  = 


T  -  ^  +  .0013  H 


"  Arrangements  have  been  made  by  the  writer  to  use  the  same 
basis  in  testing  pumping  engines  by  discharging  water  from  the 
hot  well  into  the  suction  of  the  main  pumps  and  noting  the  result- 
ing increase  of  temperature  with  delicate  thermometers. 

"  A  vacuum  pump  tested  by  the  writer  in  1871  gave  a  duty,  on 
the  above  basis,  of  4^^  millions ;  one  tested  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Flagg 
at  the  Cincinnati  Exhibition  in  1875,  reduced  to  the  same  basis, 
gav^  a  maximum  duty  of  3^*^  millions.  Several  vacuum  and 
fiteam  pumps  tested  on  this  basis  at  the  suggestion  of  the  writer 
about  two  years  since,  gave  duties  reported  as  high  as  10,000,000 
to  11,000,000,  the  very  small  steam-pumps  doing  no  better  ap- 
parently than  the  vacuum-pum}:)s,  which  is  by  no  means  surpris- 
ing. Elaborate  experiments  made  with  steam-pumps  at  the 
American  Institute  Exhibition  of  1867*  showed  that  average- 
sized  steam-pumps  do  not,  on  the  average,  utilize  more  than  50^ 
of  the  indicated  power  in  the  steam-cylinders,  the  remainder  being 
absorbed  in  the  friction  of  the  engine,  but  more  particularly  in  the 
passage  of  the  water  through  the  pump.  Again,  all  ordinary  steam- 
pumps  for  miscellaneous  uses  require  that  the  steam-cylinder  shall 
have  three  to  four  times  the  area  of  the  water-cylinder  to  give  suffi- 
<5ient  power  when  the  steam  is  accidentally  low ;  hence,  as  such 
pumps  usually  work  against  the  atmospheric  pressure,  the  net  or  ef- 
fective pressure  forms  a  small  percentage  of  the  total  pressure, which, 
with  the  large  extent  of  radiating  surface  ex]K)sed  and  the  total 
absence  of  expansion,  makes  the  expenditure  of  steam  very  large. 
One  pump  tested  by  the  writer  required  120  lbs.  weight  of  steam 
per  indicated  horse-power  per  hour,  and  it  is  believed  that  the 
cost  will  rarely  fall  below  60  lbs.;  and  as  only  50;^  of  the  indicated 
power  is  utilized,  it  may  be  safely  stated  that  ordinary  steam- 
pumps  rarely  require  less  than  120  lbs.  of  steam  per  hour  for  each 
horse-power  utilized  in  raising  water,  equivalent  to  a  duty  of  only 
15,000,000  foot-pounds  per  100  lbs.  of  coal  on  the  same  basis 
adopted  for  the  vacuum  pumps.    With  larger  steam-pumps,  par- 

*  See  report  of  Mepsrs.  Holuies,  Selden,  aod  Emery,  Judges,  etc  ,  TrauMCtians 
American  Institute,  1867>68. 
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ticularly  when  they  are  proportioned  for  the  work  to  be  done, 
the  duty  will  be  materially  increased." 

Mr,  Albert  A,  Cary, — The  use  of  heat  units  in  specifications  is 
by  no  means  confined  to  s()ecifications  for  pumping  engines  alone, 
as  we  find,  within  the  past  year,  a  growing  tendency  among  engi- 
neers to  call  for  guarantees  of  efficiency  in  boilers,  in  which  those 
bidding  are  to  state  the  percentage  of  the  total  number  of  heat 
units  contained  in  the  coal  which  they  will  utilize  in  the  genera- 
tion of  steam,  in  their  particular  boiler. 

The  report  of  this  Society's  committee  on  ''  A  Standard 
Method  of  Conducting  Locomotive  Tests,"  in  which  the  com- 
mittee recommend  the  use  of  "  a  standard  coal  showing  12,500 
B.  T.  TJ.  per  pound,"*  to  allow  a  fair  comparison  to  be  made 
in  the  relative  efficiency  of  different  locomotives,  tested  at 
different  times,  and  besides  the  interesting  paper  read  at  the 
Chicago  meeting  t  by  Mr.  Barrus,  describing  the  coal  calorimeter 
used  by  him  and  its  field  of  use,  seem  to  have  stimulated 
engineers  to  the  use  of  the  heat  unit  in  their  specifications,  as, 
prior  to  the  time  of  the  valuable  papers  referred  to  above,  boiler 
makers  were  never  called  upon  to  make  such  guarantees. 

During  the  past  year  I  can  recall,  among  others,  two  specifica- 
tions, one  for  boilers  to  be  used  in  a  pumping  station  in  St.  Louis, 
where  bidders  were  called  on  to  guarantee  60^  efficiency  for 
their  boilers,  and  the  other  specification  came  from  Philadel- 
phia, in  which  the  bidders  were  asked  to  state  the  efficiency  they 
would  guarantee. 

In  the  first  case — the  St.  Louis  plant — a  certain  bonus  or 
premium  was  offered  for  each  per 'cent,  above  the  QO^  efficiency 
the  boiler  might  develop. 

This,  I  certainly  think,  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

The  old  way  of  guaranteeing  a  boiler,  based  on  its  evaporation 
per  pound  of  coal,  when  we  do  not  know  how  much  heat  is  held 
in  the  coal,  is  certainly  very  indefinite  and  unsatisfactory,  and 
what  do  we  know,  except,  maybe,  by  some  guessing  comparison, 
about  the  real  efficiency  of  the  boiler  that  has  just  been  tested? 

As  was  rightfully  stated  in  the  committee's  report  on  locomo- 
tive tests,  "  It  is  fully  as  important  to  know  the  character  of  the 
fuel  as  to  find  the  number  of  pounds  of  coal  burned,  and  no  test 
can  be  sjitisfactorv  that  leaves  out  the  heat  value  of  the  fuel." 

The  fuel  calorimeter  has  now  furnished  us  with  a  comparatively 

•  See  Transactions,  Vol.  XIV.,  p.  1817.     f  See  Transaettons,  Vol.  XIV.,  p.  816. 
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simple  method  for  determining  the  heat  units  liberated  in  the 
combustion  of  coal,  and  Mr.  Barrus  gave  us  the  description  of  an 
excellent  form  of  this  instrument  at  the  Chicago  meeting  above 
referred  to. 

Experience  has  proved  that  this  method  of  determining  the  heat 
value  of  fuel  is  not  only,  by  far,  simpler,  but  also  more  reliable  than 
that  of  making  a  chemical  analysis  from  which  to  calculate  the 
theoretical  calorific  value  of  the  fuel,  as  we  are  not  yet  wise  enough 
to  predict  the  exact  combinations  which  will  be  made  in  the 
process  of  combining  the  various  elements  we  are  bringing  to- 
gether to  accomplish  combustion,  and  it  probably  is  for  this 
reason  that  we  find  in  so  many  specifications  the  statement  that 
the  calorific  value  of  the  fuel  is  to  be  determined  by  the  fuel 
calorimeter. 

Before  closing  these  remarks  it  might  be  well  to  state  that  the 
efficiencv  of  the  same  boiler  will  be  found  to  dififer  as  different 
fuels  are  used.  Thus  it  has  been  found  that  a  certain  boiler  will 
utilize  over  80$i^  of  the  calorific  value  of  the  fuel  when  petroleum 
oil  or  a  high-grade  anthracite  coal  is  used,  but  when  some  of  the 
low-grade  "Western  coals  are  used,  it  is  found  impossible  for  this 
same  boiler  to  utilize  more  than  from  40^  to  50^  of  the  calorific 
value  of  the  fuel. 

This  diflference  does  not  apply  to  any  one  type  of  boiler ;  and, 
therefore,  it  is  not  attributable  to  boiler  design,  but  is  rather 
attributable  to  a  lack  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  engineers,  who 
should  study  this  subject  carefully,  and  by  systematic  ex[)eriment- 
ing  make  this  fuel  yield  up  a  proper  percentage  of  its  heat  in  the 
generation  of  steam. 

31 7\  Albert  F.  Hall.* — The  writer  desires  to  thank  both  Pro- 
fessor Hutton  and  Dr.  Emery  for  the  interest  they  have  shown  in 
adding  to  the  value  of  his  paper  by  their  friendly  contributions. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will  not  seem  to  be  claiming  more  than 
his  just  dues  in  adding  that  among  those  who  responded  to  an 
invitation  for  an  expression  of  views  upon  duty  trials,  the  writer 
alone  suggested  the  heat  unit  as  a  standard,  and  that  it  was  not 
until  after  much  persuasion  on  his  part  that  it  was  adopted. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  note  Mr.  Gary's  remarks  and  to  learn  that 
there  is  a  growing  tendency  to  use  the  heat  unit  as  a  standard, 
and  also  to  note  that  the  requirements  for  a  standard  coal  to  be 
Used  in  locomotive  tests  put  these  tests  upon  a  heat-unit  basis. 

*  Author's  Closure,  under  the  Rules. 
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DCII.* 

A    NEW  RECORDING  PRESSURE  GAUGE  FOR  EX- 
TREMELY HIGH  RANGES  OF  PRESSURES. 

BT  WM .  H.  BRISTOL,  HOBOKJBN,  NIW  JIB8IT. 

(Member  of  the  Society.) 

The  gauge  herein  described  and  illustrated,  although  it  may  be 
adapted  to  ordinary  ranges,  has  been  designed  especially  for  high 
ranges  of  pressures  and  to  supplement  the  sinuous  tube  and  dia- 
phragm forms  of  recording  gauges  previously  de9cribed.t  The 
principal  object  has  been  to  produce  a  gauge  which  would  with- 
stand working  pressures  of  1,000  lbs.  or  more,  such  as  are  employed 
on  oil  pipe  lines  and  hydraulic  press  work,  without  taking  perma- 
nent sets,  and  one  in  which  the  readings  for  increasing  and 
decreasing  pressures  would  be  the  same.  The  writer  has  had  dif- 
ficulty in  finding  an  ordinary  reading  gauge  for  high  ranges  of 
pressure  which  has  been  at  all  reliable  in  these  respects.  In  test- 
ing and  standardizing  high  pressure  gauges  the  most  satisfactory 
results  have  been  obtained  with  dead  weights  carried  by  a  cap 
covering  an  exact  square  inch  of  aren.  At  the  Stevens  Institute  for 
test  work,  where  high  pressures  are  involved,  a  cylinder  and  plug 
of  accurately  known  cross  section  has  been  frequently  employed 
on  account  of  difficulty  to  secure  reliable  high  pressure  gaui^es. 

In  Fig.  327  is  shown  the  interior  construction  of  a  new  recording 
gauge  in  which  readings  agree  perfectly  for  increasing  and  decreas- 
ing pressures,  over  the  entire  scale.  The  spring  part  of  the  gauge 
consists  simply  of  a  Bourdon  tube  of  flattened  cross  section, 
wound  into  a  small  helical  form  of  four  complete  revolutions.  One 
end  of  the  tube  is  rigidly  fastened  to  a  bracket  with  an  opening 
for  the  pipe  communicating  to  the  gauge  ;  and  on  the  end,  free 
to  move  by  application  of  pressure,  a  pen  arm  B  is  directly 
secured.     The  diameter  of  the  helical  coil  being  only  one  inch, 

♦Presented  at  the  Montreal  meeting  (June,  1894)  of  the  American  Society  of 
Mechnnical  Engineers,  and  formin«^  part  of  Volume  XV.  of  tli«  Transactions, 

t  Transactions  American  Socidy  of  Mechanical  Engineers^  Vol.  XI.,  p.  225* 
No.  868;  and  Vol.  XIV.,  p.  32o,  No.  518. 
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tiie  actual  motion  of  the  free  end  of  the  tube  is  small,  aud  as  tliia 
motion  is  distributed  through  the  four  complete  turos  of  the  tnbe, 
it  is  evident  that  in  the  lingular  movemeDt  necessary  to  carry  the 
pea  arm  over  the  scale  of  the  chart,  the  tube  itself  is  not  strained 
to  a  point  approaching  its  elastic  limit.  By  this  constmctioD,  the 
neoeseity  of  multiplying  devices  is  entirely  avoided.      By  varying 


the  thickness  of  metal  the  cross  section  and  the  number  of  revo- 
lutions of  the  tube,  a  hehx  adapted  to  any  desired  range  of  pres- 
sure may  be  obtained  even  as  low  aa  five  pounds  per  square  inch 
for  the  whole  scale.  In  the  manufacture  of  the  helical  tube  there 
is  no  difficulty  iu  reproducing  them  to  fit  a  standard  chart,  as 
illustrated  in  Fig.  328,  which  shows  a  complete  gauge  ready  for 
appHcatton. 


u 
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In  this  instrument,  as  in  forms  of  recorcling  gauges  previously 
described,  the  pen  which  is  directly  attached  to  the  helical  tube 
records  with  ink  od  a  chart  revolved  by  a  dock  movement  once 
in  twenty-fonr  houre.  In  Fig.  328  the  total  range  is  1,500  lbs.  per 
square  inch. 


This  gauge  is  the  joint  invention  of  Mr.  E.  H,  Bristol  and  the 
{  vriter. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Gustavue  C.  Henning. — This  is  a  third  kind  of  gauge  pre- 
I  Bented  before  the  Society  by  Professor  Bristol,  and  I  have  asked 
k  the  question  once  before  whether  theSe  devices  take  any  change  of 
I  form  during  consecutive  periods  of  action.  This  is  a  fonn  which 
]  is  more  likely  to  suffer  from  action  on  account  of  the  mass  of 
Miaterial  that  must  be  in  the  tube  to  withstand  the  pressure,  and  1 
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am  inclined  to  believe,  although  I  have  not  any  experimental  data 
except  the  action  of  the  common  Bourdon  tube,  that  there  will  be 
a  gradual  change  of  the  action  in  the  tube.  I  would  like  to  ask 
whether  any  member  has  any  knowledge  from  experimental 
observation  whether  these  tubes  remain  constant  or  whether  they 
change.  I  believe  the  first  and  second  forms  for  ordinary  and 
very  light  pressures  which  were  described  by  Professor  Bristol  do 
not  show  these  changes  or  variations  like  the  Bourdon  tube.  This 
is  a  new  thing,  of  course,  and  I  would  like  to  know  whether  this 
heavier  tube  under  heavier  pressures  will  not  show  slight  changes 
of  rating  in  the  course  of  time. 

Mr. «/.  F,  Uolloioay, — I  regret  very  much  that  Professor  Bristol 
is  not  here,  in  order  that  he  might  answer  this  and  other  questions. 
I  look  upon  the  use  of  the  recording  gauge  as  one  of  growing 
interest  and  of  growing  importance.  The  constantly  increasing 
number  of  boilers  which  are  being  used  in  our  country,  and  the 
fact  that  so  many  of  them  in  our  cities  and  in  other  places  are  so 
placed  as  to  imperil,  as  I  may  say,  the  lives  of  people,  I  think  render 
it  very  essential  that  some  apparatus  should  be  devised  and  used, 
which  will  be  a  constant,  reliable,  and  steady  monitor  upon  the  ac- 
tion of  such  boilers.  Boilers  under  pavements,  boilers  in  vast  apart- 
ment houses,  and  boilers  on  steamboats,  locomotives,  schoolhouses, 
etc.,  have  above  and  around  them  always  a  large  number  of  people. 
They  are  often  not  cared  for  to  the  extent  which  they  ought  to  be, 
because  they  are  often  located  in  positions  not  readily  accessible. 
Their  record  is  of  very  great  importance,  and  I  think  the  Soci- 
ety does  well  to  give  attention  to  any  efforts  that  are  made  in  the 
direction  of  producing  instruments  which  shall  be  an  accurate 
record  of  what  is  going  on  within  them.  But  above  all  things  it 
is  essential  that  such  records  should  be  accurate.  When  we  depend 
upon  any  piece  of  mechanism  to  do  work  of  this  kind,  it  should 
be  of  such  a  construction  that  we  feel  perfect  confidence  in  the 
record  it  makes.  A  record  which  is  not  true  is  worse  than  no 
record,  because  we  become  accustomed  to  rely  upon  it.  Any 
effort  which  may  be  made  toward  the  production  of  any  instru- 
ment which  shall  constantly  produce  an  accurate  result  is  one 
that  we  should  all  w^elcome  and  should  be  glad  to  see  brought 
forward  and  come  into  very  general  use. 

The  question  av hich  Mr.  Henning  has  asked  is  a  question  that 
was  in  my  mind  as  well,  as  to  whether  this  particular  mode  of 
producing  the  record  is  one  which  will  be  reliable,  and  one  which 
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will  be  as  good  five  or  ten  years  from  now  as  when  it  is  put  in, 
and  I  simply  repeat  that  if  it  fails  to  be  continuously  accurate,  it 
fails  of  the  purpose  for  which  it  should  be  used. 

I  would  very  much  like  to  know  what  effect,  would  be  produced 
by  the  constant  use  of  a  Bourdon  spring  to  make  such  a  record. 

There  is  one  other  feature.  Springs  of  all  kinds  in  instruments 
attached  to  boilers  are  subject  to  great  changes  of  temperature. 
There  are  times,  of  course,  when  the  steam  from  the  boiler  will 
impinge  on  the  mechanism  which  is  to  resist  the  pressure,  and  in 
this  case,  of  coui'se,  with  this  additional  long-coiled  spring,  there  is 
more  surface  to  be  affected  by  this  difference  in  temperature.  Just 
what  effect  that  will  have  on  the  spfing,  whether  the  spring  will 
produce  one  result  when  the  steam  is  in  it,  and  another  result 
when  the  water  is  in  it,  is  another  question  I  would  like  to  ask. 

This,  in  many  resj>ects,  is  similar  to  a  gauge,  I  think,  that  was 
described  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Society  at  some  former  period. 
I  do  not  remember  what  was  said  about  it  at  that  time,  but  I 
would  also  have  liked  to  ask  what  will  be  the  effect  of  friction  on 
the  mechanism  which  produces  the  time  results,  the  clockwork  of 
the  apparatus,  when  in  some  circumstances  the  pencil  which  marks 
the  diagram  is  near  the  centre  of  its  motion,  and,  of  coui'se,  subjects 
the  moving  diagram  to  the  least  action,  as  compared  to  other  cases, 
when  the  pencil  moves  out  on  a  larger  diameter,  and  which  would, 
as  it  seems  to  me,  increase  the  friction  of  making  the  diagram 
itself.  Of  coui'se,  in  any  mechanism  which  is  moved  by  delicate 
clockwork  we  can  understand  that  a  difference  in  friction  must 
make  a  difference  in  results  which  ought  not  to  exist. 

Another  feature  which  I  think  is  very  essential  in  an  apparatus 
of  this  kind  is,  that  it  should  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  be  unaf- 
fected by  the  jars  and  shocks  which  are  incident  to  all  apparatus 
connected  w  ith  steam-engines  and  with  steam-boilers,  and  that  no 
movement  of  the  apparatus  produced  by  any  shock  should  affect 
seriously  the  diagram  which  it  makes.  In  short,  the  truthfulness 
of  the  thing  is  the  foundation  of  it  all.  When  it  ceases  to  be 
truthful  it  ceases  to  be  useful. 

The  matter  of  reading  the  diagram  is  perhaps  a  little  compli- 
cated, but  in  that  respect  anybody  would  soon  become  accustomed 
to  it,  although  we  are  most  accustomed  to  reading  diagrams 
which  are  in  parallel  lines. 

I  regret  very  much  that  the  author  of  the  paper  is  not  present 
to  help  us  in  understanding  some  of  these  points. 
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Mr,  F,  H,  Laforge, — I  have  had  an  extended  experience  in 
testing  steam-gauges,  and  I  may  say  that  this  gauge  of  Mr. 
Bristol's  is  simply  an  extension  of  the  Bourdon  spring  principle, 
and,  further,  the  Bourdon  spring  is  not  reliable.  While  I  consider 
the  Bourdon  spring  gauge  as  good  if  not  better  than  any  other 
spring  gauge  in  the  market,  still  I  find  that  they  do  not  continue 
accurate  and  reliable  for  any  length  of  time.  Almost  universally 
the  Bourdon  spring  weakens,  and,  consequently,  the  gauge  indi- 
cates more  than  the  actual  pressure. 

The  error  in  this  direction  is  much  greater  when  the  gauge  is 
subjected  to  heat.  As,  for  example,  when  the  gauge  is  piped 
directly  from  the  boiler  with  no  siphon  in  the  pipes,  or  when  the 
cjauoce  is  fastened  on  the  cast-iron  front  of  a  horizontal  tubular 
boiler. 

The  Bourdon  spring  gauge  when  wrong  is  usually  Avrong  to 
the  same  extent  and  in  the  same  direction  for  all  indicated 
pressures,  or,  in  other  words,  if  such  a  gauge  indicates  twenty-five 
pounds  when  the  actual  pressure  is  twenty  pounds  it  will  also 
indicate  five  pounds  above  the  actual  pressure  at  all  points  in  the 
scale;  this  is  not  true  of  other  spring  gauges:  when  in  error 
they  indicate  above  or  below  the  actual  pressure  and  in  varying 
amount. 

Mr.  A,  A,  Cary. — After  a  considerable  experience  in  experiment- 
ing with  springs  made  of  different  materials,  I  have  found  that  one 
made  of  tempered  steel  stood  up  better  under  work,  and  retained 
its  original  shape  and  elasticity  much  better,  than  a  spring  made 
of  any  metal  made  hard  by  working  and  afterwards  coiled  or 
shaped  into  the  required  form.  Most  of  the  Bourdon  springs  are 
made  of  a  tube  of  hard-drawn  brass  or  similar  metal,  which  tube 
is  formed  into  the  familiar  shape,  and,  as  you  all  know,  they 
become  affected  sooner  or  later,  and  generally  the  accuracy  of  the 
gauge  declines  Avith  its  age. 

When  in  the  spring  business,  many  hundreds  of  springs  were 
brought  to  me,  with  orders  to  make  other  springs  similar  to 
them  (in  strength,  size,  etc.)  of  tempered  steel.  Thus,  being 
obliged  to  test  carefully  springs  made  of  nearly  every  metal  and 
material  used  for  that  purpose,  I  had  ample  opportunity  to 
compare  the  relative  merits  of  all.  During  some  of  these  experi- 
ments I  took  compression  springs  made  of  hard-drawn  wire  and 
several  different  metals,  put  them  under  a  vibrator,  which  com- 
pressed and  released  them  a  great  many  times,  and  I  found  they 
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would  always  lose  their  spring-like  qualities.  After  these  experi- 
ments, I  would  replace  these  with  similar,  well  made,  tempered 
steel  springs,  and  almost  invariably  I  would  find  them  as  perfect 
as  at  the  beginning,  after  thousands  of  compressions. 

The  only  recording  gauge  I  know  of  using  a  tempered  steel 
spring  is  one  made  by  Mr.  Jarvis  B.  Edson  of  New  York.  In 
.  this  instrument  he  has  a  circular  plate  of  steel,  forming  a  dia- 
phragm which  he  marks  or  rather  corrugates,  in  concentric  circles. 
The  pressure  of  the  steam  strikes  the  under  side  of  the  diaphragm. 
or  spring,  which  is  securely  held  around  the  outer  edge,  and  causes 
it  to  rise  in  the  centre,  and  its  spring  qualities  cause  it  to  fall  as 
the  pressure  is  reduced,  and  thus  he  gets  practically  a  uniform 
motion,  which  varies  directly  with  the  pressure.  I  have  used  a 
gauge  of  this  kind  for  a  number  of  years,  and  found  it  working 
accurately  after  four  or  five  years'  service. 

The  explanation  of  this  matter  of  the  superiority  of  a  temj^ered 
steel  spring  seems  to  be  that,  after  the  spring  is  formed  into  shape 
and  is  put  into  the  fire  for  tempering,  all  the  stmin  that  is  put  on 
the  metal  when  the  spring  is  being  formed  is  relieved  by  the 
heating  process,  and  all  the  molecules  of  the  metal  assume  a  posi- 
tion of  rest  in  relation  to  one  another,  and  thus  the  metal  con- 
tained in  the  spring  is  relieved  of  all  internal  strain  when  the 
spring  is  at  rest  and  doing  no  work.  To  illustrate  this  j)oint,  after 
coiling  a  spring  around  an  arbor,  you  will  see,  after  a  moment's 
reflection,  that  the  outer  |)ortion  is  under  a  strain  of  tension  and 
the  inside  of  the  spring  is  under  a  strain  of  compression. 

Now,  should  this  spring  bo  useil,  still  ciirrying  these  strains,  and 
have  the  wire  comj)osing  it  subjected  to  the  additional  strains  of 
torsion  and  bending  (which  it  resists  when  in  use),  or  should  the 
wire  be  relieved  of  the  strains  put  upon  it  in  the  process  of  manu- 
facture before  being  subjected  to  its  natural  strains  when  in  use  ? 
.  Surely,  there  can  be  but  one  answer  to  this. 

This  strained  and  re-strained  condition  is  just  the  one  found  in 
all  the  springs  made  of  metals  which  are  made  hard  by  working 
and  then  formed  into  springs,  depending  entirely  on  the  hardness 
caused  by  making  the  metal  for  their  spring-like  quality,  and  not 
apon  any  tempering.  It  is  this  kind  of  a  spring  that  we  find  in 
nearly  every  Bourdon  gauge,  so  why  should  we  wonder  at  their 
failures  ? 

When  a  steel  spring  is  tempered,  the  application  of  sufficient 
heat  relieves  the  metal  which  composes  it  of  all  internal  strains, 
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besides  imparting  to  it  the  quality  which  causes  it  to  recover  its 
normal  position  and  shape  after  its  load  is  removed. 

Mr.  Bristol  has  overcome  this  multi-strained  trouble  in  certain 
springs  used  in  his  gauge,  by  forming  a  delicate  spring  of  electro- 
deposited  metal  (I  believe  he  uses  nickel).  In  order  to  do  this,  he 
forms  an  irregular  zigzag  circle  of  some  soft  material  like  wax, 
and  then  places  that  in  his  bath  or  solution  and  deposits  the 
required  amount  of  nickel  over  it,  and,  after  the  spring  is  thus 
formed,  the  wax  is  melted  out. 

Of  couree,  the  metal  thus  deposited  is  free  from  all  internal 
strains,  and  I  see  no  reason  why  a  spring  thus  made  would  not 
work  well  for  a  long  time,  with  the  light  strains  put  upon  it  in 
its  regular  service,  and  I  certainly  believe  it  a  much  better  spring 
than  those  of  hard-drawn  brass,  found  in  most  of  the  Bourdon 
gauges,  though,  of  course,  no  metal  can  equal  tempered  steel  for 
a  spring. 

Mr.  Thomas  B.  Almond. — I  think  Mr.  Gary  is  getting  very 
close  to  the  root  of  the  subject.  After  we  subject  metal  to  the 
distorting  action  of  the  hammer  or  the  rollers,  or  whatever  it  may 
be,  we  get  the  molecules  into  an  abnormal  condition.  They  re- 
quire time,  vibration,  differences  of  temperature,  to  get  them  back 
into  a  normal  condition.  Where  we  draw  brass  tubes  we  have 
certainly  upset  the  metal  and  put  every  molecule  into  a  condition 
where  it  hiis  a  desire,  as  it  seems  to  me,  to  get  back  or  to  get 
away  from  that  condition,  and  until  it  gets  away  from  that  con- 
dition it  Avill  be  constantly  making  the  effort  to  do  so. 

A  very  interesting  thing  has  come  to  me  lately  in  regard  to 
the  coiHng  of  steel  wire.  I  had  a  large  quantity  of  it  to  coil,  and 
it  was  so  hard  that  I  was  unable  to  coil  it.  It  would  continually 
break,  and  in  despair  I  put  it  to  one  side,  supposing  that  it  was  to 
be  quite  a  serious  loss  to  me.  But  the  idea  occuired  to  me  that  if 
I  ran  it  through  a  bath  of  boiling  water  as  it  went  into  the  coiling 
machine  I  might  succeed.  I  rigged  an  apparatus  so  that  it  could 
be  done  in  that  way,  and  every  bit  of  the  wire  has  been  so  coiled 
without  a  single  breakage,  whereas,  before  that  the  breaks  would 
occur  every  few  inches.  They  would  occur  so  often  that  I  could 
not  get  a  suitable  length.  It  was  necessary  that  I  should  coil  the 
lengths  into  16  feet.  Mr.  Gary  has  said  that  the  tempering  process 
will  bring  steel  into  a  condition  where  there  is  not  an  abnormal  ten- 
sion. I  cannot  quite  agree  with  him,  because  this  experiment  with 
the  water  proves  to  me  that  there  is  a  continual  tension  of  the  mole- 
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cules,  that  they  are  all  under  strain,  and  they  are  ready  to  take  a 
new  form  as  soon  as  the  temperature  is  raised  to  a  sufficient  degree 
to  permit  them  to  do  so.  This  has  shown  itself  in  this  practical 
way ;  that  is,  that  1  have  been  able  to  change  the  form  of  the 
steel,  and  change  it  so  satisfactorily,  when  it  could  not  be  done 
before,  and  because  it  has  all  been  done  by  change  of  temperature 
not  amounting  to  more  than  152"*.  It  would  seem  to  me  to  be 
very  important  to  consider  this  side  of  the  subject,  because  it  will 
not  only  relate  to  tempering  steel,  but  to  every  piece  of  metal  we 
are  handling.  I  do  not  consider  that  this  relates  to  a  metal  such 
as  Mr.  Cary  speaks  of  in  the  electric  process  of  disposition.  I 
should  think  that  that  would  be  the  condition  in  which  the  strains 
are  the  least ;  in  such  a  case  I  think  the  molecules  will  be  arranged 
in  as  nearly  a  normal  condition  as  possible.  Of  course,  when  you 
take  such  a  metal  as  that  and  manipulate  it  by  hammering  or  rolling, 
or  any  process — spinning  if  you  like — that  must  put  the  particles 
into  a  condition  in  which  they  do  not  like  to  be.  We  are 
crowding  them  out  from  the  condition  which  we  may  assume  to 
be  the  natural  one,  and  Mr.  Ilolloway,  I  think,  has  started  a 
point  which  is  very  well  worth  considering  in  this  connection. 
Perhaps  it  is  of  more  importance  than  we  may  want  to  give  it,  or 
generally  care  to  give  it.  Thie  idea  that  the  Bourdon  tube  when 
it  is  new  will  give  us  certain  results  is  because  at  that  time  we 
determine  what  the  results  will  be ;  that  the  same  results  will  be 
obtained  from  such  a  tube  a  year  later,  is  not  a  fair  deduction  to 
make.  It  is  absolutely  wrong.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  instru- 
ment that  we  may  make  practical  use  of  that  will  not  change,  and 
change  continually. 

After  a  metal  has  been  manipulated,  the  first  crystals  formed 
are  very  minute.  There  is  a  gradual  tendency  for  them  to  become 
larger.  The  tendency  is  accelerated  by  variations  of  temperature 
and  vibrations.  These,  constantly  acting,  Avill  develop  larger 
crystals.  The  crystals  will  go  on  increasing  in  size  until  the 
adhesion  becomes  less,  and  we  get  those  mysterious  breakages 
which  constantly  occur.  This  subject  is,  to  my  mind,  one  of  the 
most  interesting  subjects  that  we,  as  mechanical  engineers,  should 
consider. 

Mr,  G.  C.  Ilenning — The  question  which  I  asked  was  not  with 
a  vicAV  of  criticising  Professor  Bristol's  gauges,  which  are  vastly 
different  from  the  liourdon,  which  we  know  is  a  variable  machine. 
The  difference  between   Professor  Bristol's  gauges  and  all  the 
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others  is  that  he  uses  the  mechanism  with  in&nitesimal  motions, 
while  the  Boardon  tube  acts  with  considerable  motion.  In  the 
Bourdon  tube  the  metal  is  as  thin  as  it  possibly  can  be  with 
the  comparatively  short  tube  and  a  great  deal  of  motion  which  is 
largely  magnified  by  mechanism.  If  a  tube  varies  ever  so  slightly 
the  variation  is  magnified  many  times  by  the  mechanism.  "We 
have  the  Bourdon  tube  like  this  (Fig.  329)  connected  to  the  multi- 
plying mechanism  at  b,  and  this  tube  must  be 
very  tine  in  order  to  respond  to  the  changes  of 
ssure  within.  Now,  Professor  Bristol  does 
I  the  other  method.  He  takes  a  verj'  strong  tube, 
I  and  in  order  to  make  it  flexible  gives  it  great 
length,  and  solders  at  the  points  a  and  b  (Fig. 
330)  a  strip  of  flexible  material — flexible  in  the 
direction  of  motion,  but  strong  enough  to  return 
like  a  spring.  Now,  his  multiplication  is  ob- 
tained, not  by  any  mechanism  as  at  b,  c,  d  (Fig. 
I,  which  might  get  out  of  order,  or  which  might  have  back- 
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lash,  but  simply  connecting  from  the  movable  point  J  to  a  point 
further  distant,  at  d  (Fig.  330),  and  then  let  a  pen  d  write  a  line. 
He  uses  different  tubes  for  different  pressures.  The  result  is 
this,  that  with  these  connections  very  slight  changes  of  pressure 
will  bend  this  strip,  a  J,  of  metal  in  a  direction  to  the  right,  and 
as  that  is  a  mere  strip  of  sheet  metal,  great  flexibility  is  obtained 
which  does  not  bend  the  strip  permanently,  and  the  tube,  not 
being  expanded  on  account  of  its  great  resistance,  will  always 
return  to  its  original  condition.  In  the  Bourdon  tube,  just  as 
soon  as  you  overstrain  it,  it  will  never  return,  while  the  Bristol  tube 
does  return  to  its  original  position  so  closely  that  no  variation  has  as 
yet  been  seen.  In  the  new  form  there  is  a  spring  of  one  inch  in 
diameter — a  Bourdon  tube — but  that  one  inch  diameter  gives  him 
a  length  of  spring  fourteen  inches,  because  he  takes  four  revolu- 
tions of  the  spring.  Then  again  he  has  no 
mechanism  between  its  free  end  and  the 
writing  pen  which  will  vitiate  the  results 
of  the  spring,  because  he  connects  to  the 
end  of  that  tube  at  h  (Fig.  331)  a  long  lever, 
and  the  onlv  resistance  to  the  motion  is  the 
friction  between  the  pen  d  and  the  chart. 
As  the  paper  is  moved  by  clockwork,  inde- 
pendent of  the  tube  or  the  pencil  arm,  it 
makes  no  difference  how  that  clock  is 
affected  ;  the  reading  will  be  correct.  But 
the  question  that  I  asked  was,  whether  the 
slight  expansions  of  that  tube  will  not 
gradually  change  the  position  of  the  free 
end  very  slightly.  I  know  that  the  read- 
ings of  the  same  pressures  will  always  be 

at  the  same  interval  because  the  tube  will  not  change,  being  heavy 
in  comparison  to  the  original  Bourdon  tube,  which  is  very  light ; 
but  I  thought  the  initial  position  of  the  point  of  the  writing  pen 
might  change  on  account  of  some  slight  variation  in  the  tube.  I 
know  it  is  not  the  Bourdon  tube  in  the  original  sense,  and  is  far 
superior  to  any  other  gauge  that  has  ever  been  made  in  the  way 
of  a  recording  gauge.  Mr.  Holloway  said  that  it  was  difScult  to 
read  on  a  diagram  on  which  this  indicator  runs  on  the  radii. 
There  is  no  difficulty  at  all.  Instead  of  turning  a  dial,  that  clock 
may  revolve  a  cylinder  under  the  point.  It  is  simply  a  matter 
of  design,  and  it  is  most  convenient  to  put  a  gauge  up  against  the 
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wall  plate  or  any  place,  instead  of  having  a  revolving  cylinder, 
which  will  revolve  horizontally  or  vertically,  driven  by  the  clock- 
work the  same  way,  in  which  case  the  pen  would  write  a  line  on 
the  moving  paper  on  the  drum.  It  simply  requires  that  you  have 
a  continuous  paper.  The  way  Professor  Bristol  uses  it,  you  can 
leave  the  disk  of  paper  in  place  as  long  as  the  clockwork  runs,  and 
the  curves  will  simply  overlap  each  other.  In  other  gauges,  like 
the  Edson  gauge,  you  have  to  remove  your  paper  when  the  paper 
is  used  up,  and  if  that  should  happen  to  be  at  midnight  you  will 
not  know  what  happened  afterward. 

Mr,  HoUxnoay. — I  simply  want  to  say  that  what  I  said  in  re- 
gard to  the  friction  on  the  diagram,  was  with  reference  to  what 
was  shown  in  the  paper,  not  as  to  what  Mr.  Henning  might 
invent  himself.  I  believe  there  is  no  cylinder  shown  by  which  a 
parallel  diagram  may  be  made.  I  dare  say  Mr.  Henning  could 
very  readily  make  one.  Mr.  Henning  made  another  point  which 
I  cannot  quite  understand.  I  always  thought  it  was  easier  to  stop 
a  wheel  by  getting  hold  of  the  outside  rim  of  it  than  by  catch- 
ing it  near  the  hub ;  so  I  think  the  friction  on  the  outside  of  the 
periphery  must  have  a  greater  eflfect  on  the  action  of  the  mechan- 
ism than  if  produced  near  its  centre  of  motion. 

Mr,  Henning, — The  radius  at  which  the  friction  is  applied 
against  the  spring  is  not  changed.  The  friction  is  always  applied 
at  the  same  distance  from  the  centre  of  force. 

Mr,  ITolloway, — I  mean  the  friction  of  the  mechanism  that 
turns  the  disk. 

Mr,  Henning, — That  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  accuracy  of 
the  pressure-readings.  Friction  would  aflfect,  perhaps,  the  time- 
readings.  If  you  hold  your  wheel  at  the  edge,  of  course  that 
would  stop  it.  But  the  friction  to  the  gauge-spring  is  always 
applied  just  so  far  from  the  centre  of  motion. 

Mr,  Ball, — Mr.  Henning  has  spoken  about  the  friction  of  the 
pencil  or  whatever  makes  the  record  on  the  paper.  As  I  under- 
stand it,  in  the  gauges  I  have  seen,  this  record  is  made  with  ink, 
and  the  ink  flows  from  a  pen  that  does  not  touch  the  paper.  It 
does  not  seem  to  me  that  that  friction  could  be  measured. 

Mr,  Henning, — I  wish  to  say  that  the  liquid  used  in  that  pen  is 
glycerine  and  water  and  aniline  color.  That  liquid  friction  be- 
tween paper  and  gauge,  on  a  very  sensitive  gauge,  is  an 
appreciable  thing,  but  it  is  always  constant.  I  did  not  mean 
to  say  that  it  was  a  pencil,  any  more  than  it  simply  draws  a  line. 
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It  is  simply  an  open  tube  in  which  there  is  a  solution  of  aniline 
color  in  glycerine  mixed  with  a  little  alcohol  or  water.  Unless 
the  liquid  soaks  the  paper  and  the  pen  sticks  in  the  paper  there  is 
very  slight  friction,  and  we  can  neglect  it. 

Mr,  IToUoway, — I  do  not  want  to  take  up  the  time  of  the 
Society,  but  I  think  it  is  due  to  the  members  that  I  should  say 
that  I  did  not  know  the  thing  was  greased. 

Mr.  James  McBride. — I  think  Mr.  HoUoway's  point  is  well 
taken.  While  the  Thompson  siphon  recording  device  is  a  good 
one,  it  is  troublesome  to  attend  to,  and  the  engineer  or  attendant 
is  likely  to  substitute  a  pencil  in  its  place.  This  creates  friction 
on  the  outside  of  the  diagram  and  gives  a  wrong  record.  I  think 
I  have  seen  some  of  them  fixed  in  this  way. 

The  President, — Do  you  think  it  is  worth  while  putting  up 
instruments  where  the  gentleman  in  charge  would  allow  the  men 
to  do  such  things  ? 

Mr,  McBride, — Xo,  sir  ;  but  they  do  it. 

The  President, — Then  there  is  no  use  in  putting  them  up  or 
designing  them  ? 

Mr,  Ilolloway, — Mr.  Bristol  puts  a  lock  on  them. 

Mr,  Cary. — There  is  one  point  touched  upon  by  Mr.  Holloway 
of  no  little  interest,  and  that  is  the  effect  of  temperature  upon  a 
spring. 

I  have  tried  many  experiments  to  answer  this  question  of  the 
effect  of  temperature  upon  a  spring  (experimenting  with  tempered 
steel  springs),  which  have  led  me  to  the  conclusion  that,  as  long 
as  the  temperature  to  which  the  spring  is  subjected  when  in 
actual  use  does  not  exceed  the  temperature  to  which  the  metal  is 
raised  in  the  final  heating  of  the  tempering  process,  the  spring 
will  not  be  affected  in  the  least. 

To  make  clear  what  I  have  just  said,  you  all,  of  course,  know 
■that  in  tempering  a  steel  spring,  it  is  first  heated  to  about  a 
<5herry-red  and  then  is  plunged  into  a  cold  bath  and  cooled.  This 
leaves  the  spring,  in  most  cases,  too  hard  and  brittle,  and,  in  order 
to  reduce  this  hardness  somewhat,  we  have  to  heat  it  a  second 
time,  but  to  a  much  lower  degree,  and  this  heating  produces,  on  a 
polished  part  of  the  metal,  what  are  known  as  the  temper  colors. 

Finally,  when  the  required  color  is  reached  (due  to  the  rise  in 
temperature  in  the  metal)  a  further  increase  of  heat  is  checked  by 
a  sudden  immersion  in  the  bath,  and  the  spring  is  drawn  (as  is 
commonly  said)  down  to  the  required  degree  of  hardness.    This 
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second  and  lesser  process  of  heating  is  the  one  I  refer  to,  and  if 
this  temperature  is  not  exceeded,  when  the  spring  is  in  use,  tem- 
perature will  have  no  effect  upon  its  lasting  qualities. 

Mr.  Almond  has  mentioned  one  point  with  which  I  am  afraid 
I  cannot  agree,  and  I  feel  sure  that  it  is  merely  an  error  in 
observation,  which  further  experimenting  will  correct. 

He  speaks  of  passing  his  tempered  steel  wire  through  a  bath  of 
boiling  water,  and  claims  that  this  temperature  (which,  of  course, 
cannot  exceed  212°)  affects  the  temper  of  the  metal,  reducing  it 
from  a  point  of  temper  too  high  to  coil  on  a  small  mandrel  down 
to  a  temper  low  enough  to  do  this  coiling  successfully. 

I  was  once  connected  with  and  interested  in  a  long  series  of 
spring-tempering  experiments,  which  were  made  to  decide  points 
in  question  during  the  course  of  a  patent  suit  that  dragged 
through  the  courts  for  a  number  of  years.  This  very  question  of 
the  effect  of  low  temperature  on  steel  springs  was  most  prominent 
in  the  suit. 

This  suit  was  carried  from  one  court  to  another,  and  the  evi- 
dence that  a  temperature  below  300°  would  affect  the  temper  of 
steel  was  proved  so  conclusively  to  be  a  fallacy  that  the  suit  was 
decided  again  and  again  in  favor  of  the  concern  with  which  I  was 
connected,  who  based  their  claims  on  this  point. 

These  experiments  proved  that  the  temper  of  steel  was  affected 
in  a  temperature  above  300°,  and  all  the  temper  colors  were  pro- 
duced between  that  and  700° ;  or,  in  other  words,  you  can  reduce 
the  hardness  in  a  piece  of  steel  that  has  been  made  as  hard  as  pos- 
sible, by  the  first  regular  operation  of  tempering,  down  to  any  of 
the  degrees  of  hardness  represented  by  the  different  temper  colors, 
by  merely  putting  it  into  a  bath  (air  or  otherwise)  heated  from 
700°  down  to  a  temperature  a  little  over  300°,  according  to  the 
degree  of  hardness  required. 

Mr,  C.  W.  Baker. — It  should  be  remembered  that  the  card  is 
revolved  by  clockwork,  and  unless  the  friction  is  great  enough  to 
interfere  with  the  action  of  the  escapement  an  increase  or  de- 
crease of  friction  would  have  no  effect  whatever  in  interfering 
Avith  the  correct  record.  Even  if  the  friction  were  great  enough 
to  slightly  retard  the  revolution,  the  amount  of  pressure  recorded 
would  be  absolutely  correct.  The  only  error  would  be  that  the 
time  at  which  a  given  pressure  was  attained,  as  shown  by  the 
card,  might  be  a  few  seconds  earlier  than  the  actual  time. 

Prof.  J.  Burkitt  Webb. — In    the    discussion   on    springs  Mr. 
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Almond  stated  that  he  had  softened  hard  steel  wire  by  boiHncr 
water,  and  lest  this  should  be  supposed  to  be  at  variance  with 
the  wisdom  of  Solomon,  that  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun, 
I  will  read  a  passage  from  Bournes  Dictionary  of  Mechxxnica  and 
Engineering*  published  by  Appleton  in  1851.  The  paragraph  is 
as  follows:  "The  knife  edges  for  Captain  Kater's  experimental 
pendulum  were  very  carefully  hardened  and  tempered  in  a  bath 
heated  to  430° ;  being  then  found  too  soft  they  were  rehardened 
and  tempered  at  only  the  heat  of  boiling  water,  after  which  they 
were  considered  admirably  suited  to  their  purpose." 

Now  Captain  Kater's  experiment  is  described  in  the  Philosoph' 
ical  Transactions  for  1818,  so  that  the  use  of  a  boiling  water  tem- 
perature to  soften  steel  is  not  new,  though  Mr.  Almond  may  use 
it  in  a  somewhat  different  way.  The  knife  edges  of  Captain 
Kater's  pendulum  had  to  be  especially  hard,  and  there  is  an  inter- 
esting: circumstance  connected  with  these  knife  edf]:es.  Their  dis- 
tance  apart  had  to  be  measured  with  great  precision  by  means  of 
a  microscope,  and  it  was  found  that  there  w^as  a  difference  of 
six  ten-thousandths  of  an  inch  between  the  results  according  to 
whether  the  background  used  was  Avhite  or  black. 

Mr.  J,  F,  Ilolloway, — I  did  not  get  the  impression  that  Pro- 
fessor Webb  seems  to  have  in  regard  to  Mr.  Almond's  remarks. 
I  thought  he  said  that  the  use  of  hot  water  was  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  steel  springs  from  breaking  more.  lie  found  that 
in  drawing  them  through  hot  water  the  results  were  better. 

Professor  irt'55. — The  wire  was  so  hard  that  it  broke  repeatedly 
in  the  process  of  winding  the  springs;  the  hot  water  softened  it 
and  prevented  the  breaking.  That  is  the  interpretation  I  put 
upon  what  he  said. 

Mr,  HoUoway. — In  the  paragraph  you  read,  didn't  you  say  the 
knife  edges  were  hardened  ? 

Professor  Wehh. — They  were  hardened  in  the  usual  wav,  bv 
heating  red  hot  and  suddenly  quenching  them ;  this  made  them 
too  hard,  and  so  the  temper  was  drawn  by  immersion  in  a  bath  at 
430°  Fahr.  This  made  them  too  soft,  so  that  they  had  to  be  hard- 
ened again,  after  which  the  temper  was  again  drawn,  but  only  as 
much  as  a  batli  of  hot  water  would  do  it. 

Mr,  AlmomL — The  gentleman  misunderstood  me.     I  had  bet- 


*  In  snlisequent  ediiioiis  the  name  of  Bourne  is  omitted,  and  the  book  is  known 
Appleton  8  Dictionary  of  Mtchunics,     In  the  laiest  revised  edition  of  18S0, 
called  Appletc&07i'8  CyclopcBdia  of  MtchanicSy  the  paragraph  does  not  appear. 
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ter  state  exactly  what  the  material  is  that  I  referred  to.  It  is 
No.  11  tempered  steel  wire  furnished  by  the  Washburn  &  Moen 
Company,  and  the  request  was  made  in  the  order,  for  a  wire  so 
liard  that  it  would  just  bend  over  a  mandrel,  270  thousandths  of 
an  inch  in  diameter.  To  get  that,  and  have  it  so  hard  that  it 
would  answer  my  requirement  and  yet  not  break,  is  a  very  diffi- 
cult thing  to  do,  and  to  return  it  to  them,  if  it  is  too  hard,  brings 
about  the  condition  that  it  may  be  too  soft  when  it  comes  back. 
That  is  to  say,  thinking  it  is  too  hard  they  get  it  softer  than  we 
really  want  it.  For  my  purpose  I  want  the  wire  as  hard  as  pos- 
sible so  as  to  get  a  very  strong  spring  from  the  wire.  As  you  can 
understand,  .270  is  a  very  small  diameter.  Now  this  wire  is 
already  hardened  and  tempered.  I  take  it  that  if  you  warm  a 
metal  that  has  been  compressed  by  hammering,  drawing,  etc.,  you 
help  the  molecules  to  arrange  themselves,  or  bring  themselves 
nearer  to  what  Ave  may  call  the  normal  condition,  and  whenever 
you  do  that  you  will  get  a  stronger  material.  Now  I  have  proved, 
by  having  coiled  up  500  lbs.  at  least  of  very  hard — fire-hardened 
steel — wire,  that  by  passing  it  through  water  at  212"^  you  can 
form  a  continuous  coil  without  breakage.  I  have  coiled  one  piece 
twenty-five  feet  long,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  boy  sixteen  years 
of  age  has  run  a  full  500  lbs.  of  this  wire — that  had  been  con- 
demned because  of  being  too  hard — through  the  machine,  by  its 
having  passed,  during  the  process  of  coiling,  through  water  at 
212*^.     The  whole  of  the  coil  has  been  coiled  successfullv  without 
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any  breakage,  where  breakages  would  occur  previous  to  that  every 
six,  eight,  ten,  or  twelve  inches,  or  something  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Ilolloway. — Was  the  temper  drawn  by  the  fact  of  passing 
it  through  water  of  that  temperature  ? 

Mr,  Almond. — That  would  depend  on  what  you  mean  by  tem- 
per drawn. 

Mr.  Ilolloway. — To  an  extent  to  be  appreciable. 

Mr.  Almond. — Not  to  be  appreciable.  I  do  not  think  that  the 
temper  is  drawn,  in  relation  to  the  value  of  the  material  for  cut- 
ting purposes ;  but  it  is  as  far  as  strengthening  the  material  is 
concerned.  When  I  say  temper  I  mean  drawing  it  so  that  it 
reaches  some  particular  color  with  which  we  are  familiar.  I  think 
that,  whenever  you  heat  a  metal  and  also  subject  it  to  some  vibra- 
tory action,  you  permit  the  molecules  to  arrange  themselves 
according  to  a  law,  which  undoubtedly  exists,  and  by  such  an 
arrangement  bring  them  into  a  condition   which  gives  much 
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greater  strength  to  the  material,  and  I  think  this  will  relate  to 
any  of  the  metals  within  certain  limits.  We  all  know  what  a 
disturbed  condition  the  molecules  must  be  in  after  hammering, 
rolling,  drawing,  spinning,  or  any  of  the  processes  that  metals  are 
subjected  to.  As  Mr.  Brashear  said  to  me  yesterday,  it  is  not  a 
large  number  of  degrees  that  we  are  considering ;  we  are  often 
considering  a  fraction  of  one  degree.  He  cited  the  case  of  rock 
salt,  which  is  a  very  peculiar  substance,  and  which  has  been  lying, 
as  you  may  say,  dormant  for  centuries.  The  molecules  have  got 
into  what  I  consider  an  absolutely  normal  condition,  and  a  sub- 
stance under  such  circumstances  will  show  many  different  quali- 
ties from  what  it  will  show  under  circumstances  such  as  that  of 
bringing  matter  into  shape  for  the  practical  purpose  for  which 
we  use  it. 

Professor  Webb, — There  are  some  points  Mr.  Almond  has  not 
made  quite  clear.  He  stated  that  the  wire  was  run  through  boil- 
ing water.  Now,  did  it  remain  hot  while  it  was  being  wound  ? 
He  said  also  that  this  wire  was  tempered  steel  wire,  made  to 
order.  Now,  was  it  tempered  in  the  ordinary  way  by  heating, 
quenching,  and  drawing  the  temper  ?  I  should  like  to  hear  exact- 
ly the  method  of  treatment  and  whether  the  wire  showed  a 
color  or  was  bright  afterwards ;  that  is,  whether  there  was  any 
color  evidence  on  the  wire  itself  to  indicate  its  degree  of  hard- 
ness. 

Mr,  Almond, — I  am  speaking  about  a  fire-tempered  wire,  /.  <?., 
wire  passed  through  a  furnace  and  cooled  from  a  red  heat  in  a 
suitable  medium.  Many  different  concerns  have  different  ways 
of  cooling  their  wire.  Many  manufacturers  of  wire  draw  or  tem- 
per their  wire  by  different  processes.  They  all  draw  it.  That  is 
to  say,  they  get  it  out  of  the  hardened  condition  which  it  was  in 
after  being  made  red  hot  and  cooled. 

Mr.  F,  A,  IlaUey, — Another  illustration  of  the  influence  of 
comparatively  low  temperature  upon  steel  is  found  in  the  opera- 
tion of  straighteninof  files  bv  the  file  makers.  The  files  are  heated 
in  a  lead  bath  and  quenched  in  brine,  from  which  they  are  re- 
moved while  still  warm,  and  in  this  condition  are  straightened. 
I  have  no  definite  idea  of  the  temperature  at  which  the  straight- 
ening is  done,  but  it  will  be  sufficient  to  say  that  while  the  files 
are  warm  enough  to  give  off  a  slight  cloud  of  steam,  they  are  cool 
enough  to  be  handled  by  the  bare  hand.  In  this  condition  they 
are  straightened  with  surprising  facility  and  dexterity,  although 
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if  allowed  to  become  stone  cold,  they  would  snap  like  pipe  stems 
under  the  same  treatment. 

Mr.  George  E.  Stetson, — In  order  that  the  younger  members 
may  not  feel  that  we  are  dealing  in  exact  science,  I  would  say 
that  I  was  led  to  a  series  of  experiments  at  one  time  to  break  bars 
of  round  steel  about  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  diameter. 
This  work  I  desired  to  dp  under  an  ordinary  Fowler  or  drawing 
press.  I  was  led  to  the  experiment  by  hearing  that  the  steel  jaws 
used  in  facing  bench  vises  which  might  be  f  of  an  inch  thick  by 
li  inch  face  were  broken  by  putting  them  in  hot  water  and  cut- 
ting them  into  lengths  under  a  press. 

I  desired  just  the  reverse  of  the  action  which  the  hot  water  had 
in  the  case  of  the  springs,  and  expected  the  steel  to  break  much 
more  easily.  I  fixed  up  such  a  bath  and  tried  the  experiment.  I 
had  large  quantities  of  steel  to  get  to  a  certain  length.  I  w^as  not 
fully  satisfied  that  it  was  a  fact  that  it  did  break  more  easily,  and 
abandoned  the  experiment  without  practical  results ;  so  that,  by 
the  use  of  hot  water,  I  desired  to  produce  exactly  the  opposite 
results  from  Mr.  Almond. 

As  to  the  matter  of  temper  in  hot  water,  in  the  instrument  that 
was  mentioned  by  the  Professor,  I  think  that  you  would  have  to 
study  the  quality  of  the  stock  to  produce  the  desired  results.  In 
very  high  carbonized  steel,  in  the  shock  from  the  low  red  heat 
(which  it  is  desirable  to  give  to  that  quality  of  steel)  to  the  im- 
mersing in  entirely  cold  water  or  brine,  you  are  very  liable  to 
produce  cracks ;  and  it  is  XQvy  common  among  practical  black- 
smiths, if  that  condition  prevails,  to  warm  the  water.  By  the 
higher  quality  of  the  steel  you  get  a  solid  piece  of  work,  and  it 
may  be  very  hard,  but  under  common  conditions  a  blacksmith 
would  never  think  of  warming  the  water  to  produce  the  hardest' 
results,  and  our  common  practice  of  drawing  the  temper  of  springs 
by  burning  the  oil  shows  where  the  heat  has  to  be  carried  to 
get  a  spring  under  ordinary  conditions.  Generally  the  flashing 
point  of  a  common  animal  oil  is  the  point  at  Avhich  the  spring  is 
immersed,  and  if  you  want  a  kind  and  tough  spring  you  will  im- 
merse to  cool  in  oil,  not  in  water.  If  you  want  it  harder,  or  a 
lower  grade  of  stock  were  used,  you  would  probably  put  it  into 
water  more  or  less  hot.  The  effect  produced  would  depend  on 
the  character  of  the  stock. 

In  the  discussion  I  wished  to  have  it  brought  out  whether  a 
steel  spring  would  be  affected  by  a  heat  not  greater  than  an  ordi- 
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nary  boiler  pressure  of  from  100  to  120  lbs.  We  would  like  to 
know  whether  a  spring  tempered  at  600°  of  heat  would  be  deteri- 
orated by  a  heat  of  from  212°  to  230°,  and  whether,  in  the  spring 
that  was  being  described,  this  heat  would  have  a  deteriorating 
effect.  I  think  there  is  a  constant  motion  in  the  molecules  of 
steel,  and  it  does  change  in  time;  and  with  moderate  heat  it 
would  probably  change  more  rapidly  than  if  the  heat  were  less, 
or  the  more  regular  the  tem|>erature  or  the  lower  the  temperature 
in  which  the  spring  worked,  the  longer  it  would  be  liable  to  live 
and  retain  its  elasticity. 

I  am  satisfied  of  the  correctness  of  the  theory  brouorht  out  in 
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the  discussion  as  regards  the  springs  and  the  gauges,  that  the 
spring  that  has  the  least  work  to  do  will  be  the  spring  that  will 
carry  its  gauge  the  longest  and  the  most  surely.  I  believe  in  the 
fatigue  of  metal.  I  had  some  experience  in  running  an  electric 
railroad.  We  had  an  engine  in  which  the  governor  was  of  the 
centrifugal  weighted  and  spring  type.  We  got  the  best  springs 
possible,  but  the  railway  service  kept  that  spring  so  active  that  it 
would  last  but  a  few  weeks  ;  w^hercas,  if  it  had  been  on  a  regular 
load  it  would  probably  have  lasted  a  good  many  years.  It  was 
worn  out  by  its  constant  motion  trying  to  govern  the  engine,  and 
I  am  satisfied  that  that  takes  place  wherever  a  spring  is  con- 
stantly active. 

Mr,  Cary, — I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Almond  how  long  it  was, 
after  he  first  tried  to  coil  that  wire  into  springs,  before  he  coiled 
it  successfully,  using  the  hot  water.  As  I  understood  him,  he  said 
he  received  this  wire  and  was  obliged  to  lay  it  aside,  thinking  it 
was  useless. 

Afterwards  he  took  it  up,  using  this  process  he  described,  and 
succeeded  in  coiling  it.  How  long  after  his  first  trial  was  it  coiled 
successfullv  ? 

Mr,  Almond, — I  shall  have  to  state  this  case  precisely  as  it 
occurred.  The  whole  subject  was  new  to  me  until  two  or  three 
years  ago.  The  first  wire  I  got  for  the  purpose  was  from  Gary  & 
Moen.  Mr.  Gary,  who  is  present,  was  once  with  that  concern,  I 
believe.  The  wire  was  not  satisfactory.  It  would  keep  breaking, 
and  it  was  one  of  the  greatest  disiippointments  to  me  to  find  that 
I  could  not  get  a  wire  that  would  not  break.  They  all  told  me 
that  my  requirements  were  too  severe,  that  I  never  would  succeed 
in  ffettinnr  a  satisfactoiv  material.  I  finallv  went  to  the  firm  of 
Miller  &  A^an  Winkle  of  Brooklyn.  They  are  within  half  a  dozen 
72 
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blocks  of  ray  place,  and  they  were  kind  enough  to  do  what  they 
could  for  me  in  the  way  of  tempering  the  wire.  They  said,  "  Mr. 
Almond,  if  our  wire  is  too  soft  for  vou  we  will  make  it  a  little 
harder,  and  w^e  will  keep  on  making  it  harder  until  it  is  so  hard 
that  you  cannot  use  it."  Well,  they  did.  The  hardest  wire  they 
gave  me  was  a  little  short  of  what  I  wanted.  Now,  I  found  that 
in  rei)eatiijg  my  orders  I  did  not  get  the  same  results,  and,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  never  have  succeeded  in  getting  such  results  as 
would  give  me  uniform  conditions.  In  despair  I  went  to  the 
Washburn  &  Moen  people  and  asked  them  what  they  could  do, 
and  they  said  they  did  not  know  what  they  could  do,  but  they 
would  do  the  best  they  could.  I  gave  them  an  order  for  100 
lbs.  I  am  talking  about  No.  11  tempered  steel  wire  as  manu- 
factured by  the  Washburn  &  Moen  |>eople.  Everybody  who 
knows  anything  about  tempered  steel  wire  knows  that  it  is  not  a 
hard-drawn  wire  such  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Webb.  It  is  a  fire- 
tempered  wire ;  that  is  to  say,  a  wire  that  has  been  made  red  hot 
and  cooled  in  some  suitable  medium,  be  that  what  it  may.  Every 
manufacturer  has  a  different  one,  I  believe.  Some  have  patented 
processes  for  that  purpose.  They  gave  me  100  lbs.  of  wire  . 
that  was  coiled  in  a  machine  of  mv  own  invention,  which  is 
being  patented  now.  Every  bit  of  the  wire  went  through  the 
machine  without  any  break,  and  the  strength  of  the  spring  was 
so  good  that  it  seemed  to  me  I  had  at  last  solved  the  problem  of 
getting  a  wire  that  suited  my  purpose.  After  this  was  coiled  up 
I  thought,  the  best  thing  I  can  do  is  to  send  for  the  representative 
of  the  Washburn  &  Moen  people  and  tell  him  to  write  out  an 
order  of  such  a  character  that  I  could  use  it  for  all  time  in  order- 
ing just  that  kind  of  wire.  He  sat  down  and  wrote  the  order  out, 
and  he  took  it  with  him.  I  kept  a  copy  of  his  order,  and  they 
sent  me  another  hundred  pounds.  I  started  to  coil  this,  and 
coiled  perhaps  six  inches,  and  it  broke  ;  then  twelve  inches,  and  it 
broke  ;  then  perhaps  two  feet,  and  it  would  break,  and  it  kept  on 
breaking  in  that  way.  I  could  not  coil  more  than  from  six  inches  . 
to  two  feet  at  the  most. 

A  Member. — Of  wire  or  spring  ? 

Mr,  Almond. — I  mean  that  the  spring  would  break  or  the  wire 
would  break  after  six  inches  of  spring  was  coiled.  When  I  say 
coiling  the  wire,  I  mean  producing  the  spring.  Now  there  was 
500  pounds  from  Miller  &  Yan  Winkle  of  Brooklyn  that  I  could 
not  coil.    It  was  too  hard.    It  had  been  there  perhaps  five  weeks. 
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It  had  been  bought  since  the  discussion  of  this  subject  at  our 
New  York  meeting.  It  had  not  been  in  my  place  for  a  long 
time.  I  had  not  put  it  aside  to  season,  as  I  expressed  myself  at 
our  last  meeting  when  this  subject  was  discussed.  Now,  you  see, 
under  the  circumstances  I  was  compelled  either  to  lose  the  wire, 
abandon  the  manufacture  of  flexible  metallic  tubing  for  practical 
purposes,  or  find  a  means  by  which  I  could  get  the  wire  into  a 
condition  suitable  for  the  purpose.  I  do  not  think  that  ever  any 
man's  nerves  have  been  put  into  such  a  distressful  condition  as 
my  nerves  were  by  this  subject.  The  idea  of  standing  there  with 
your  shirt  sleeves  rolled  up,  day  after  day,  spending  several  hours 
attempting  to  do  something  which  it  seemed  impossible  to  do. 
For  three  years  I  have  been  working  on  this  subject,  and  it  is  not 
until  within  three  weeks  that  I  have  discovered  a  solution  of  a 
problem  that  seemed  to  me  something  that  possibly  I  never 
would  be  able  to  get  around.  I  have  got  around  it  by  simply 
passing  that  steel  wire  through  a  bath  of  hot  or  boiling  water, 
which  is  situated  within  twelve  inches  of  the  machine  into  which 
the  wire  is  passing  as  it  is  being  formed  into  the  spring.  Now  I 
know  that  the  wire  will  be  nearly  212°  in  the  bath.  I  know  that 
the  temperature  will  be  reduced  somewhat  as  it  passes  into  the 
machine.  I  do  not  think  that  it  will  lose  more  than  a  few 
degrees,  say  10°,  12°,  20°  if  you  like.  But  I  am  so  convinced  of 
the  value  of  that  small  increase  of  temperature  in  rearranging  the 
molecules,  or  permitting  the  molecules  to  rearrange  themselves 
into  a  condition  further  removed  from  that  of  tension  into  which 
they  get  after  they  have  been  submitted  to  such  a  disturbing 
action  as  red-hot  heat  or  to  such  a  disturbing  action  as  the  draw- 
ing of  wire,  hammering  the  metal,  or  anything  of  that  kind, 
that  I  thoroughly  believe  that,  if  we  consider  the  subject  fairly 
without  reference  to  anything  such  as  Mr.  Stetson  has  described 
of  the  charring  of  a  piece  of  wood,  if  we  look  at  it  fairly,  we 
shall  get  to  understand  that  we  can  put  our  metals  into  a  much 
better  condition  by  looking  at  the  molecules  as  they  are  in  the 
mass,  and  if  they  are  in  a  condition  of  tension  get  them  out  of  that 
condition  of  tension,  and  so  improve  the  strength  of  the  material. 
I  hope  I  have  made  myself  clear. 

Mi\  Cary. — The  reason  I  asked  the  question  concerning  the 
length  of  time  between  the  two  trials  of  coiling  this  wire  into 
springs  was,  there  seems  to  be  a  very  peculiar  action  going  on 
among  the  molecules  of  steel  for  some  time,  directly  after  it  is 
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tempered,  and  this  is 'much  more  noticeable  in  highly  tempered 
steel  and  in  steel  containing  much  carbon. 

At  one  time  I  had  charge  of  a  large  manufactory  which  turned 
out  many  tons  of  springs  every  week,  and  also  made  the  steel 
wire  as  well,  from  which  these  springs  were  made,  and  thus  I  had 
an  exceptional  opportunity  to  observe  the  many  |)eculiarities  of 
both  the  springs  and  the  wire,  and  certainly  nothing  was  more 
puzzling  than  these  changes  which  took  place  in  newly-tempered 

steel. 

Often  tempered  wire  was  sent  to  the  spring  department  to  be 
coiled  into  springs,  and  found  too  hard  to  wind  on  a  mandrel 
without  breaking,  and  often  this  wu'e  would  be  put  one  side  for 
several  weeks,  after  which  time  it  would  be  wound  on  the  same 
mandrel  without  difficulty  and  without  breaking.  It  may  be  that 
this  may  explain  the  success  Mr.  Almond  had  in  finally  coiling 
springs  successfully  after  failing  in  his  first  attempts. 

Those  who  have  made  much  use  of  thermometers  know  that  a 
change  often  occurs  in  them  with  age,  which  is  also  probably  due 
to  a  molecular  change  caused  by  the  glass  being  under  internal 
strains  (similar  to  those  in  tempered  steel)  when  it  leaves  Ihe 
hands  of  the  maker. 

Nearly  all,  if  not  all,  thermometer  makers  who  lay  any  claim  to 
making  instruments  of  precision  keep  their  glass  tubes,  after 
receiving  them  from  the  glass  works,  for  many  months  before 
using  them,  that  the  molecules  composing  these  tubes  may  cease 
this  strange  motion  among  themselves,  and  even  then,  after  blow- 
ing the  bulbs,  filling  the  tubes  with  mercury  and  sealing  them, 
when  an  instrument  of  very  great  precision  is  required,  we  find 
them  again  laying  these  aside  for  some  time  before  finally  mark- 
ing them. 

Thus,  these  peculiar  molecular  changes  do  not  seem  to  be  con- 
fined to  tempered  steel  alone. 

Few  people,  outside  of  those  in  the  steel  business,  can  appreciate 
the  great  dissimilarity  found  in  different  steels.  Not  only  is  a 
very  marked  difference  found  in  the  steels  made  by  the  various 
processes,  but  in  various  samples  of  steel  made  by  the  same  proc- 
ess ;  and  analyzing  the  same  we  find  such  marked  dissimilarity 
that  it  is  necessary  to  treat  each  one  quite  differently  when  working 
it,  such  as  in  the  manufacture  of  wire. 

Certain  steels  are  adapted  to  certain  uses  and  are  unsuitable 
for   others.      To   illustrate,  steel   wire   used   for  springs  would 
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be  useless  for  making  fish-hooks ;  fishhook  wire  would  hardly 
be  adapted  to  make  umbrella  ribs,  while  wire  adapted  for  um- 
brella ribs  would  not  be  found  the  best  for  making  cutting 
instruments  ;  and  so  I  might  extend  the  list  indefinitely. 

"When  connected  with  Gary  &  Moen,  in  New  York,  the  concern 
referred  to  by  Mr.  Almond,  we  were,  for  the  reasons  I  have  just 
explained,  obliged  to  carry  several  hundred  kinds  of  steel  in  stock 
to  meet  all  the  demands  of  customers. 

People  often  came  into  our  offices  and  ordered  simply  "  steel 
wire,"  and  when  we  would  ask  tliem  what  use  they  intended  mak- 
ing of  it  (in  order  that  we  might  judge  which  kind  of  steel  was 
best  adapted  to  their  purpose)  they  would  often  give  us  no  satis- 
faction in  their  answers,  thinking  we  were  trying  to  discover  their 
secrets,  and  the  result  would  be,  they  would  receive  wire  made  of 
a  stock  as  nearly  right  as  could  be  guessed  at,  which,  unfortunately, 
would  not  always  be  adapted  to  their  purpose,  and,  of  course,  the 
manufacturer  was  blamed  for  the  fault  of  the  purchaser. 

The  question  was  asked,  a  moment  ago,  how  wire  was  tem- 
pered. 

By  referring  to  the  sketch  I  have  made  (see  Fig.  332)  you  will 
obtain  somewhat  of  an  idea  of  what  is  known  as  the  *'  Waterman 
continuous  process,"  which  is  the  method  used  by  all  manufact- 
urers in  this  country  for  tempering  steel  wire. 

I  have  shown  everything  in  section,  and  thus  the  dotted  line, 
running  from  one  end  to  the  other,  represents  the  wire  being 
tempered. 

The  wire  is  first  wound,  in  considerable  lengths,  on  reels,  and  to 
accomplish  this  often  short  lengths  are  spliced  together.  One  of 
these  reels  is  placed  on  a  fixed  arbor,  as  shown  at  /*  1. 

From  there  the  wire  passes  through  a  bath  of  molten  metal 
contained  in  what  is  called  *'a  tempering  pot"  (7'  P),  benejith 
which  is  a  fire,  generally  of  coke,  which  keeps  the  molten  metal 
at  a  Constant  temperature. 

The  shape  of  this  tempering  pot  is  shown  at  A^  and  is  like  the 
letter  D.  It  has  one  small  opening  at  each  end  on  the  top,  into 
which  the  wire  passes  at  B,  and  another  corresponding  opening 
at  C,  out  of  which  the  -wire  passes,  heated  red  hot. 

By  using  this  large  metal  bath  a  great  uniformity  of  heat  is 
secured,  and  by  reducing  the  openings  at  each  end  to  a  minimum 
size,  the  liquid  has  but  little  contact  with  the  air,  which  reduces 
its  oxidation  to  the  smallest  possible  amount. 
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After  leaviog  the  tempering  pot 
at  C  at  the  required  temperature, 
the  wire  is  plunged,  as  it  moTes 
along,  in  the  cooling  bath  CB, 
which  consists  of  a  galvanized 
iron  tank  filled  with  oil,  and  this 
tank  is  placed,  as  shown,  into 
a  Itii^e  tank  filled  with  water. 
Both  oil  and  water  are  made  to 
run  rapidly  in  and  oat  of  their 
respective  tanks  through  pipes 
(not  shown),  and  thus  the  oil  is 
always  kept  cool. 

We  have  now  completed  the 
first  operation  of  tempering  our 
steel  wire,  tliat  is,  the  hardening — 
and  the  wire  is  about  as  hard  and 
brittle  as  it  can  be  made — and 
next  we  must  "  draw  the  temper  " 
to  the  required  degree  of  hard- 
ness, which  is  accomplished  by 
§  passing  the  wire  through  an  open 
d  lend  bath  in  the  drawing  furnace 
■*  {EF).  Jnst  after  the  wire  emerges 
from  the  oil  bath  the  surplus  oil 
is  wiped,  by  wipers  placed  at  W, 
which  prevents  the  oil  drippings 
from  being  carried  into  the  draw- 
ing bath.  It  is  at  this  last  furnace 
that  the  greatest  skill  is  required 
to  produce  the  desired  temper  in 
the  wire.  Small  grooved  pulleys 
cause  the  wire  to  be  submerged  in 
tlie  lead  bath.  By  manipulating 
these  pulleys,  the  wire  may  be 
made  to  pass  through  the  entire 
length  of  this  bath,  or  else  it  may 
(by  using  one  pulley)  be  made  to 
jnst  barely  touch  the  surface  of 
the  lead  at  one  point. 
This  allows  quite  a  difierence 
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in  the  time  the  wire  is  exposed  to  the  heat,  and  still  a  further 
regulation  of  time  of  exposure  is  obtained  by  altering  the  rate  of 
speed  by  which  the  wire  moves.  This  is  done  entirely  by  alter- 
ing the  speed  of  the  receiving  reel  {R  2),  which  is  accomplished 
by  means  of  speed  cones,  and  the  entire  power  which  moves  the 
wire  is  delivered  through  this  last  reel. 

The  shape  of  the  open  lead  bath  tank  in  the  drawing  furnace  is 
shown  in  section  at  E. 

The  oil  generall}'  used  in  tempering  steel  wire  is  sperm  oil, 
which,  however,  iS  sometimes  mixed  with  common  fish  oil. 

Thia  is  ])ractically  the  whole  of  the  Waterman  process,  such  as 
used  by  Gary  &  Moen,  Washburn  &  Moen,  and  all  other  wire 
temperers  in  this  country. 

Of  course,  by  this  process  one  is  not  able  to  work  to  the  temper 
colors,  as  is  done  by  blacksmiths  and  others,  to  guide  tliem  in 
drawing  the  hardened  steel  to  the  required  temper.  A  long 
experience  is  necessary  for  the  successful  operation  of  the  Water- 
man process. 

The  lack  of  anything  visible  to  guide  the  workman  in  his  work, 
during  this  operation,  led  me  to  invent  a  simple  instrument,  which 
1  placed  between  the  drawing  furnace  and  the  receiving  reel.  It 
consisted  of  three  pulleys,  with  grooves  to  receive  the  wire. 
Two  of  these  were  placed  a  definite  distance  apart  under  the  wire, 
as  at  7^  1  and  P  2  (see  Fig.  332).  The  third  touched  the  wire  on 
top,  midway  between  the  others,  as  at  P  3.  This  last  pulley  was 
pressed  down  with  a  definite  force  by  means  of  a  compression 
spring  (aS),  which  bent  the  wire  at  this  point. 

The  bending,  of  course,  was  greater  when  the  wire  was  soft,  and 
less  when  it  was  harder,  and  this  difference  of  deflection  was 
indicated  by  the  movement  of  a  pointer  (P). 

This,  I  believe,  is  the  only  instrument  ever  made  for  indicating 
the  degree  of  temper  in  steel. 

The  kind  of  steel  best  adapted  for  springs  seems  to  be  an  open 
hearth  steel,  comparatively  low  in  carbon. 

Many  people  select  a  steel  high  in  carbon  for  making  springs, 
but  in  doing  this  they  make  a  f^reat  mistake,  as  the  higher  the 
percentage  of  carbon,  the  more  difficult  the  process  of  tempering 
becomes,  and  the  chances  are  the  spring  will  be  spoiled  in  this 
operation. 

With  a  steel  low  in  carbon,  the  process  of  tempering  becomes 
comparatively  easy,  and  a  great  uniformity  will  be  found  to  exist 
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among  a  large  number  of  springs,  after  they  are  finished,  and 
breakage,  while  in  use,  will  be  found  to  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
If  this  comparatively  low  carbon  steel  is  properly  selected,  the 
spring  made  from  it  will  be  found  as  good,  durable,  and  lasting  as 
the  one  made  from  the  very  highest  grade  of  steel. 

As  to  Professor  Webb's  remarks  about  certain  knife-edges  being 
tempered  a  second  time,  and  tlie  hardness  drawn  in  boiling  water, 
after  these  same  knife-edges  were  originally  tempered  and  found 
too  hard,  I  believe  that  this  is  easily  explained;  and  I  cannot 
believe  that  the  boiling  water  affected  their  temper  in  the  least ; 
in  fact,  I  believe  that  after  the  second  hardening  and  before  these 
pieces  were  put  into  the  boiling  water,  had  they  been  tried  in 
their  place,  they  would  have  proved  to  be  all  right,  the  same  as 
they  finally  did. 

I  have  often  found  in  actual  experience  that  I  could  never 
harden  a  j)iece  of  steel  as  hard  the  second  time  as  I  could  the  first, 
and  for  that  reason,  in  the  steel  wire  business,  we  would  always 
avoid  re-tempering  wire  if  it  were  possible  to  do  so. 

I  think  that  this  will  fully  explain  the  result  obtained  in  the 
case  quoted  by  Professor  "Webb. 

M)\  W.  H,  Brisiol* — In  designing  the  different  recording  gauges 
that  I  have  had  the  honor  of  presenting  to  this  Society  at  different 
times,  the  object  has  been  to  produce  forms  which  would  be  funda- 
mentally simple  in  construction,  and  entirely  free  from  the  usual 
multiplying  mechanism  which  is  liable  to  fail. 

These  instruments  are  the  result  of  a  large  number  of  experi- 
ments, and  have  been  finally  decided  upon  with  confidence  that 
they  would  remain  constant  and  give  the  most  satisfactory  results 
in  continual  use. 

Our  expectations  have  been  fully  realized  in  the  case  of  the  sin- 
uous and  diaphragm  forms  of  gauges,  and  as  we  find  in  our  experi- 
ments with  this  new  form  of  helical  tube  that  it  will  stand  even 
more  severe  tests  than  the  sinuous  form  of  tube.  I  have  felt  very 
safe  in  concluding  that  it  would  remain  constant  during  years 
of  service. 

This  helical  form  of  tube  has  only  been  in  use  for  a  few  months, 
but  as  far  as  experience  goes  they  have  given  the  most  satisfactory 
results. 

As  to  the  effect  of  heat  upon  the  gauge,  would  say  that  I  have 
never  made  any  experiments,  but  believe  it  cannot  help  being 

*  Authoi's  Closure,  under  the  Rules. 
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detrimental  to  the  gauge.    Everj  steam-gauge  should  be  provided 
with  a  syphon  to  prevent  the  steam  reaching  it. 

The  recording  pen  touches  lightly  with  a  constant  pressure, 
whether  near  the  centre  or  circumference.  The  friction  caused  by 
the  pen  is  very  slight,  and  the  difference  in  tlie  resistance  offered 
to  revolving  tlie  chart,  whether  pen  is  at  centre  or  circumference, 
is  so  small  that  it  would  have  no  effect  on  the  strong  clock  move- 
ment which  is  provided  for  revolving  the  chart. 


I 
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DCIIL* 

COST  OF  AN  INDICATED  HORSE-POWER. 

BT  DE   COURCT  MAT,  NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  T. 

(Member  of  the  Society.) 

I  DO  not  believe  there  is  any  subject  in  connection  with 
the  steam-engine  on  which  there  is  such  a  diversity  of  opinion 
as  the  cost  of  an  indicated  horse-power  per  annum. 

Much  has  been  written  about  the  various  types  of  engines, 
and  the  advantages  of  each,  of  cylinder  condensation,  point  of 
cut-off,  etc.,  and  many  and  most  elaborate  tests  have  been 
made  to  gather  more  or  less  valuable  information  concerning 
the  steam-engine  and  its  performance.  I  find,  however,  very 
little  reliable  data  as  to  the  cost  of  operating  steam  plants,  due 
partly  to  the  care  with  which  the  cost  of  anything  is  concealed, 
l3ut  more  probably  to  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  owners,  who 
in  most  cases  have  only  vague  ideas  as  to  the  actual  cost  of  their 
power.  Two  papers  on  this  subject  have  been  presented  to  this 
Society — one  by  Mr.  Manning,  on  the  **  Comparative  Cost  of 
Steam  and  Water  Power  ;"t  and  one  by  Mr.  Main,  on  the  "  Cost 
of  Steam  and  "Water  Power."|  In  the  engineering  papers,  para- 
graphs have  appeared  from  time  to  time,  purporting  to  give  the 
cost  of  an  indicated  horse-power  with  more  or  less  accuracy. 
Our  text-books  scarcely  treat  the  subject  at  all  Mr.  Manning 
has  given  us  a  very  interesting  paper  and  some  valuable  infor- 
mation about  the  water-powers  of  Manchester,  Lowell,  and 
Lawrence,  and  the  cost  of  the  machinery  for  utilizing  them.  In 
comparing  the  cost  of  water-power  with  steam,  the  steam-engine 
used  is,  I  imagine,  an  ideal  one,  and  not  one  taken  from  actual 
practice.  It  is  an  engine  running  lOJ  hours  a  day,  and  deliver- 
ing 1,000  actual  horse-power,  and  indicating  1,100,  and  running, 
presumably,  at  full  load  the  whole  time.     He  takes  the  cost  of  a 

*Pro-!ented  at  tiie  Montreal  meeting,  June,  1894,  of  American  Society  of 
Mechanical  Engineerp,  and  forming  part  of  Volume  XV.  of  the  TransaetionB, 

t  Irnnsactions  American  Society  Mechanical  EngineerSy  Vol.  X.,  p.  499,  No.  832. 

X  Transactions  American  Society  Mechanicai  Engineers,  Vol.  XI.,  p.  108.. 
No.  860. 
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modern  compound  engine  of  this  size,  including  piping  and 
foundations,  at  $27  per  horse-power,  and  the  boilers  ready  for 
use  at  $10  per  horse-power,  the  consumption  of  coal  being  at  the 
rate  of  IJ  lbs.  per  horse-power  per  hour.  The  results  of  his 
calculations,  after  allowing  for  interest  and  depreciation  on 
plant,  running  expenses,  repairs,  etc.,  is,  for  this  engine,  $22  per 
indicated  horse-power  per  annum,  309  days  of  lOi  hours  each. 
No  exhaust  steam  is  used  for  heating  or  any  other  purposes. 
The  cost  of  the  coal  is  $4.50  per  ton  of  2,240  lbs. 

Mr.  Main  in  his  paper  also  works  out  the  cost,  presumably 
from  an  ideal  engine  of  1,000  horse-power,  giving  very  complete 
figures  for  the  compound,  condensing,  and  high-pressure  types ; 
the  compound  engine,  with  piping,  costing  $25  per  horse- 
power, and  the  total  s  team  plant,  including  buildings,  being  put 
at  $58.36  per  horse-power,  Mr.  Manning's  figures  being  $52.50 
for  the  same  thing. 

The  result  of  Mr.  Main's  calculation  is,  that  an  indicated 
horse-power  for  the  compound  engine  costs  $24.08  for  308  days 
of  101^  hours  each,  no  exhaust  steam  being  used  for  heating 
or  other  purposes,  and  the  price  of  the  coal  being  $5  for 
2,240  lbs. 

For  the  purpose  of  comparing  the  above  figures  with  those 
given  by  other  engines,  I  will  give  the  cost  of  a  horse-power  in 
both  cases  for  365  days  of  24  hours  each,  keeping  the  interest, 
depreciation,  taxes,  etc,  unchanged,  increasing  the  cost  of 
attendance  and  supplies  and  coal  in  the  proper  proportion,  and 
making  the  price  of  the  latter  $5  per  ton  in  both  cases. 

This  would  make  a  horse-power  cost  for  365  days  of  24  hours 
each: 

According  to  Mr.  Manning $50.99 

Mr.  Main 51.75 

I  have  many  other  papers  on  this  subject,  two  of  them  by 
eminent  members  of  this  Society,  and  all  based  on  an  ideal 
engine  working  continuously  at  full  load,  a  condition  which  is 
rarely  attained,  except  in  a  few  pumping  engines ;  the  cost  of 
an  indicated  horse-power  for  365  days  of  24  hours  each  being 
much  below  anything  I  have  been  able  to  get  from  actual 
engines  working  under  ordinary  conditions. 

I  think  it  will  be  interesting  to  contrast  the  figures  given 
above  with  those  given  by  a  very  high-class  triple  expansion 
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engine  working  under  fall  load,  or  nearly  bo.  I  vill  take  the 
AlliB  pamping  engine  at  Milwaukee,  aa  given  in  Professor 
Thurston's  paper,  reEid  at  the  last  meeting  of  this  Society.  The 
figures  given  are  fiom  a  very  accurate  test,  and  the  reeultshows 
"this  engine  to  be,  I  think,  without  a  superior. 

During  1892  this  engine  ran  6,980  hours,  pumping  5,204,368,000 
gallons  of  water  160  feet  high,  and  used  5,516,000  lbs,  of  anthra- 
cite coal,  costing  $5.95  per  2,000  lbs. 

The  water  horse-power  from  the  above  figures  was  503.33,  and 
if  the  ratio  of  water  to  indicated  horse-power  had  been  the  same 
as  during  the  trial,  the  indicated  horse  power  would  have  beep 
554.10;  but  as  the  performance  was  probably  not  80  good,  I 
aBsame  that  the  average  indicated  horse-power  during  1892 
was  560. 

The  coat  of  the  plant  as  given  by  Mr.  Benzenberg,  the  city 
engineer,  was  as  follows  : 

Coat  of  eogitie  (and  pumps)  and  four  boilent,  including  foandatioDB 

and  boiler  settluga $81,000 

Coat  of  so  much  of  bailrliuga  and  butler  house  aa  is  chargeable  to 

engine 31.500 

Tohilcoat  of  plant f  112,.^00 

The  cost  of  operating  in  1892  6,980  hours  with  coal  at 
$5.95  per  2,000  lbs.  was  $28,107.10. 

Beduced  to  365  days  of  24  hours,  and  coal  at  $5  per  ton 
(2,240  lbs.),  the  cost  will  be  : 

Coal fl7,27n 

EDgmeera'  nnges  (unchanged) 10,680 

RepHlTB  io  engine  and  boilera  (anchanged) 414 

Oil  and  wast* 466 

Packing 388 

tso.ios 

Interest  on  plant  at  S^ 6,612 

Depreciation  at  4S 4.500 

Total  coat  305  days'  (21  hours)  operation  and  nmintentnce $80,317 

Cost  per  1I.H.P..=^=»™.02 

This  is  exclusive  of  taxes  and  insurance,  and  no  charge  made 
for  the  land  occupied,  and  no  cost  for  water ;  bat  it  is  to  be 
remembered  that  it  is  a  slow-moving  machine,  tmd  the  value  of 
pumps  is  included. 
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The  number  of  revolutions  of  this  engine  when  pumping  was 
about  20  per  minute  during  the  test,  but  was  probably  slower 
during  the  year's  run.  Speeding  this  engine  up  to,  say,  50  revo- 
lutions per  minute,  and  assuming  that  it  will  develop  1,500 
H.P.,  let  us  deduct  the  value  of  the  pumps  and  add  sufficient 
boiler  power  to  increase  to  1,500,  and  base  the  consumption  of 
coal  on  that  used  during  1892,  and  not  on  the  test ;  we  will  then 
have : 

Cost  of  plant $112,500 

Deduct  value  of  pumps  and  fouudations  for  same,  say ,. .     $31,000 

Deduct  proportion  of  building,  say 10.000        41.000 

Add  say  six  boilers  and  settings  and  proportion  of  bouse  and  $72,500 

stack,  say 20,000 

$92,500 

Say  $90,000,  which  would  be  at  the  rate  of  $60  per  horse- 
power for  the  complete  plant.  I  have  deducted  $10,000  from 
the  cost  of  buildings,  as  those  at  Milwaukee  are  rather  monu- 
mental in  character. 

The  annual  cost  would  then  be  : 

Coal $46,215 

Engineers'  wages  (unchanged) 10.680 

Repairs  (uncbanged) 414 

Oil  and  waste  60^  added 621 

Packing  (uncbauged,  as  it  included  pumps) 2S8 

$58,218 

Interest  on  plant  at  5j^ 4,500 

Depreciation  on  plant  At  4% 8,600 

Total  annual  cost $66,818 

Coat  of  1  I.H.P.    j  5(^^  =  $U.2i  for  365  days  of  24  bours  eacb,  coal 

$5  per  2,240  pounds. 

The  consumption  of  coal  per  I.H.P.  per  hour  is  1.57  lbs. 
in  the  above  calculation,  and  this  is,  as  before  stated,  based  on 
the  operations  for  the  year  1892. 

It  is  stated  iu  Prof.  Tliurston's  paper,  that  steam  was  taken 
from  the  boilers  to  drive  a  small  engine  used  during  the  day  to 
operate  the  machine  shop,  and  at  night  for  lighting  the  build- 
ing, and  some  steam  was  also  taken  for  heating  the  building. 
Allowance  ought  to  be  made  for  this  steam  consumed,  but  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  lighting  and  heating  are  as  much  a 
charge  against  the  plant  as  the  oil,  waste,  and  packing  used,  I 
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do  not  think  any  allowance  Bhonld  be  made,  except  for  tlie 
power  used  in  the  machine  shop  during  the  day.  The  difficulty 
of  ascertaining  this  amount,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  so  small  in 
quantity  as  to  scarcely  affect  the  general  result,  has  decided  me 
to  make  no  allowances. 

While  I  do  not  pretend  that  the  above  figures  are  exact,  I 
believe  they  are  fairly  accurate,  and  rather  in  favor  of  the  en- 
gine, beai'iug  in  mind  the  omission  of  any  charges  for  taxes  and 
insurance,  or  any  rental  or  interest  on  the  value  of  the  land 
occupied  by  the  plaut,  or  charge  for  water.  I  tliink  it  is  safe 
to  assume  that  one  indicated  horse-power  cannot  be  produced 
for  365  days  of  '21  honra  each  for  less  than  $40,  with  coal  at  $5 
per  ton  of  2,240  pounds. 

From  such  data  aa  I  have  been  able  to  collect  I  give  in  the 
table  below  the  cost  of  one  indicated  horse-power  for  365  days 
of  24  hours  each,  and  808  days  of  10|  hours  each,  the  lO^  hours 
representing  the  running  time  in  the  ordinary  mill  or  factory  : 


Tlifi  interest  on  tlie  plnot  ia  placed  at 5  perci 

The  depreciiitioii  ou  the  plant  is  placed  nt (i    " 

The  insnnince  on  (of  the  plant  ia  placed  at 1     " 

The  taseaonjof  the  plant  are  placed  at. li  " 


No  rental  or  interest  on  the  land  occupied  by  the  plant  or 
cost  of  water  ia  charged. 

The  value  of  the  land  occupied  varies  so  largely,  especially 
with  electric  lighting  and  trolley  plants  in  large  cities,  as  to 
make  the  insertion  of  these  figures  misleading. 
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The  figures  for  engines  below  50  H.P.  vary  so  widely  that  I 
have  omitted  them. 

The  above  table  has  been  calculated  as  far  as  possible  from 
actual  engines  running  under  ordinary  conditions ;  but  I  do  not 
pretend  that  the  figures  represent  true  average  values,  not  hav- 
ing been  able  to  collect  information  from  a  sufficient  number  of 
cases.  The  engines  are  nearly  all  high  class,  and  of  large  pow- 
ers ;  the  figures  in  the  table  are,  therefore,  rather  below  than 
above  the  average. 

I  hope  that  this  paper  may  be  the  means  of  eliciting  fuller 
and  more  exact  information  on  what  I  feel  sure  is  a  subject  of 
great  interest  and  importance  to  the  members  of  our  Society. 


DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Samuel  Webber. — I  have  been  much  interested  in  Mr. 
May's  valuable  paper,  and  would  like  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  a  very  interesting  paper  on  this  subject  was  contributed  by 
our  fellow-member,  Mr.  Chas.  E.  Emery,  to  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Electrical  Engineers,  last  year.  That  paper  I  have  exam- 
ined very  carefully,  and  find  it  to  agree  very  closely  with  my  own 
observations.  It  should  be  noted  that  while  the  cost  of  fuel  is 
the  principal  item,  the  size  of  the  engine  is  a  very  important 
f«cfcor;  i.  e.,  that  a  1,000  II.P.  engine  costs  much  less  per  horse- 
power per  plant  than  one  of  500  H.P.,  and  the  latter  bears  the 
same  relation  to  one  of  250  H.P.,  and  the  same  holds  good  as  to 
running  expenses,  and  as  a  substantiation  of  this  fact  I  beg  leave 
to  offer  the  following  notes,  based  on  data  given  me  by  the  treas- 
urer of  one  of  tbe  latest  and  best  mills  in  Fall  Biver  last  winter. 
The' data  were  taken  in  the  months  of  April,  May,  and  June,  1893, 
when  no  steam  was  used  for  any  other  purpose  than  power,  and 
all  care  was  taken  to  reduce  the  cost  of  that  to  a  minimum.  The 
two  engines  were  at  the  Globe  Yarn  Mills,  Fall  River,  both 
"  Wetherell  cross  compound  condensing,"  and  the  coal  cost  $3.70 
per  ton. 

To  the  data  furnished  me  from  the  mill  I  have  added  charges 
for  sinking  fund,  interest,  and  repairs,  on  the  basis  adopted  by 
Mr.  Manning,  which  amount  to  1^  more  than  those  taken  by  Mr, 
May,  and  they  give  me  as  follows : 
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NO.    2  MILL,    1,050  H.P.   PEB  78  DAYS  OP  10  HOURS. 

Coal  buPDed,  1,527,000  lbs.,  cost ' $2,519.55 

Wages  of  Labor 555.50 

Oil 51.50 

Supplies  (Waste,  etc.) 25.00 

$3,151.55 

Equal  to $1*3.65  per  H.P. 

Add  to  this  Sinking:  Fund 3. 14  per  5%  on  cost. 

'*     •*     "    Interest  and  Taxes 8.77  =  6ji  on  cost. 

"     *'     **    EepairH 1.57  =  2 i^  on  cost. 

Total $21,13  pep  Indicated  H.P. 

Add  10;^  per  Engine 2.11 

Gives $23.24  pep  Available  H.P. 

From  engine  for  use  in  mill  aud  for  comparison  with  water  power. 

The  engine  in  No.  3  Mill  was  only  650  H.  P.,  and  the  figures 
are  as  follows  for  76  days.    Cost  of  plant,  $42,000. 

Coal  burned,  1,152,380  lbs,,  cost $1,901 .43 

Wages  for  Labor 463.60 

Oil 42.50 

Supplies  (Waste,  etc.) 21 . 50 


Equal  to $15.10  per  H.P.  steam  to  engine. 

Add  as  before  3.23    *'   Sinking  Fund  —  6%  on  cost. 

*'    "       **  3.88   "   Interest,  Taxes,  etc.  =  6;^  on  cost. 

♦*    **       **  1.62   **   Kepairs  =  2^^  on  cost. 


$2,429.03 


$23.92  cost  of  Indicated  H.P. 
Add 2 .  39  =  10^  lor  Available  Power. 


Qives $26.31  for   results  to  compare  with  water  power,  which  is  al- 
ways estimated  as  delivered  from  the  wheel. 

I  believe  these  to  be  about  the  minimum  figures  for  mill 
engines,  and  that  a  300  H.P.  plant,  such  as  is  very  common, 
would  show  much  higher.  My  experience  has  always  shown  it  to 
be  so,  with  the  best  single  condensing  engines.  This  is  a  very 
interesting  subject,  and  I  hope  other  members  may  give  us  the 
results  of  their  trials  of  the  actual  cost  of  steam,  in  their  own 
localities,  from  engines  of  diflTerent  sizes. 

Mr.  Albert  A.  Gary, — The  cost  of  a  horse-power  is  a  question 
often  put  to  mechanical  engineers  by  power  users  and  power  pro- 
ducers. 

How  seldom  one  is  able  to  answer  it  with  accuracy  1 
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If  power  was  produced  in  all  plants  with  equal  economy,  it 
might  be  possible  to  formulate  some  rule  which  would  afford  an 
answer  approximately  correct  for  all  cases,  but  as  a  unit  of  power 
costs  the  producer  twice  as  much  and  even  more  in  some  plants 
than  it  does  in  others,  it  is  impossible  to  make  an  estimate  of 
cost  without  going  into  all  the  details  relating  to  the  power  plant. 

In  steam  plants  some  of  the  so-called  "horse-power*' is  fur- 
nished as  steam  direct  from  the  boiler,  for  heating,  for  steam- 
kettles,  for  vulcanizers,  and  many  other  purposes,  and  then  we 
often  find  that  the  steam-power  is  taken  from  more  than  one 
engine,  and  one  may  be  the  large  triple  expansion  condensing 
engine,  while  in  some  remote  corner  of  the  mill  we  may  find 
another  engine,  old,  patched  up,  taking  steam  full  length  of  stroke, 
and  running  at  odd  intervals,  and  besides  these  we  find  the  steam- 
pumps  at  work  taking  their  60  lbs.  of  steam  per  hour  for  each 
horse-power  of  work  thev  mav  deliver. 

In  the  face  of  these  and  many  other  difficulties,  it  is  pretty  hard 
to  determine  by  the  use  of  an  indicator  and  many  calculations 
just  what  a  horse-power  is,  and  after  deciding  this,  just  what  it 
costs. 

There  is  but  one  way,  that  I  can  see,  out  of  this  difficulty,  and 
that  is,  by  taking  for  a  standard  horse-power  the  one  recommended 
by  this  Society's  committee  on  a  standard  method  of  steam-boiler 
trials  (30  lbs.  of  water  evaporated  from  a  feed-water  temperature 
of  100°  into  steam  at  70  lbs.  pressure)  and  then  determine,  by  a 
boiler  test,  the  cost  of  producing  this  amount  of  steam  at  the 
boilers ;  and  then  after  the  steam  leaves  the  boiler,  it  makes  no 
difference  whether  it  is  used  in  an  engine  of  high  or  one  of  low 
economy,  or  whether  it  is  used  for  heating  or  any  other  pur- 
pose. 

Of  course,  it  is  not  always  possible  to  determine  the  propor- 
tionate part  of  the  total  amount  of  steam  leaving  the  boiler  that 
is  used  by  eaeli  lessee,  but  there  are  many  cases  where  this  can 
be  done,  and  then  it  may  be  said  that  the  expense  of  running  an 
accurate  boiler  test  made  by  an  experienced  engineer  may  stand 
in  the  way  of  having  this  done  in  some  ])lants. 

I  was  at  one  time  connected  with  a  manufacturing  concern  in 
New  York,  using  some  seven  or  eight  hundred  horse-power,  and 
I  was  obliged  to  determine  this  question  of  the  cost  of  a  horse- 
power. 

We  had  one  tenant  who  occupied  the  greater  part  of  one  of  our 
73 
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buildings,  and,  besides,  we  furnished  heat  and  power  to  one  or  two 
ne]p;hboring  concerns. 

The  first  mentioned  concern  paid  us  rental  for  the  portion  of 
the  building  it  occupied,  from  which  figures  I  could  estimate  the 
value  of  the  space  occupied  by  the  steam  plant,  and,  in  addition, 
they  paid  for  the  steam  and  power  they  used  at  a  certain  price 
"  per  horse-power." 

I  first  ran  several  boiler  tests  to  determine  the  amount  of  fuel 
required  to  evaporate  the  standard  amount  of  water. 

Thirty  pounds  of  water  evaporated  from  a  feed-water  at  100^ 
into  a  steam  at  70  lbs.  pressure  requires  33,305  thermal 
units. 

My  conditions  were  somewhat  different  from  these,  as  my  feed- 
water  averaged  about  187°,  and  we  carried  an  average  working 
pressure  of  80  lbs.  A  little  figuring  will  show  that  under  these 
conditions  32^  lbs.  of  water  will  be  evaporated  with  33,305  ther- 
mal units,  which  is,  therefore,  an  equivalent  to  the  standard  horse- 
power, and,  therefore,  I  adopted  the  evaporation  of  this  amount 
of  water,  under  these  conditions,  as  my  standard  horse-power, 
and  did  all  my  figuring  on  this  basis. 

After  determining  the  average  amount  of  fuel  required  to  evap- 
orate the  unit  quantity  of  water,  every  other  expense  which  be- 
longed to  the  "  Power  Department "  was  carefully  sought  out  and 
used  in  determining  the  cost  of  the  standard  horse-power. 

The  fuel  used  was  an  anthracite  egg  or  broken  coal  costing 
about  $4.80  per  ton  (of  2,240  lbs.). 

The  cost  of  the  engines,  boilers,  pumps,  piping,  and  all  fittings 
and  apparatus  about  the  boiler  and  engine  rooms  was  taken,  and 
the  interest  on  this  investment  was  included. 

The  rental  which  we  could  obtain  for  the  space  occupied  by  the 
steam  plant  was  considered,  as  was  also  the  cost  of  attendance, 
oil,  waste,  packing,  and  supplies  of  all  kinds,  to  which  was  added 
an  amount  for  depreciation,  tax,  and  insurance. 

We  tried  to  include  in  our  figures  every  item,  and  maybe  went 
too  far  in  one  direction,  and  that  was  in  calling  the  power  plant 
one  of  the  departments  of  our  factory  (there  being  some  eleven 
or  twelve),  and  we  made  it  bear  its  proportionate  share  in  the 
general  running  expenses  of  the  business,  such  as  the  "non-pro- 
ductive labor,"  that  is,  the  office  expenses,  superintendence,  sales- 
men, and  all  items  of  that  kind. 

The  result  finally  obtained  was  that  a  horse-power  was  costing 
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US   about   $47,  and   we   charged   our   tenants,  on   the   average, 
about  $55  a  horse-power. 

With  some  little  inquiry  in  New  York  jcity,  among  those  leas- 
ing power  to  tenants  and  neighbors,  I  found  that  the  price  re- 
ceived ran  from  $45  to  $60  a  horse-power. 

A  few  years  ago  I  knew  of  one  concern  in  New  York  who  was 
selling  steam  and  power  at  the  rate  of  $42  per  hoi-se-power 
(but  I  am  sure  that  neither  they  nor  their  tenants  knew  just 
exactly  what  that  term  meant),  and  I  have  also  heard  of  a  few 
places  in  New  York  city  where  tlie  charge  was  over  $60. 

Of  course,  it  is  understood  that  all  of  the  above-named  figures 
represent  the  price  per  year,  with  ten-hour  days,  and  no  running 
on  Sundays  or  legal  holidays.  A  provision  was  made  for  a  stop- 
page of  one  week  in  summer,  and  a  second  week  six  months  later, 
during  wliich  the  steam  plant  was  supposed  to  be  thoroughly 
overhauled.  A  further  provision  was  also  included  in  each  con- 
tract, that,  should  the  plant  be  stopped  through  any  accident,  four 
additional  days  were  to  be  allowed  in  each  year  to  make  the 
necessary  repairs.  A  clause  covering  strikes  and  damage  by  fire 
or  water  was  also  included, 

Mi\  J.  F,  IJoUotccn/. — This  is  certainly  a  very  interesting  and 
important  subject  to  engineers  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  But  it 
strikes  me,  from  what  I  have  heard,  that  it  is  a  little  like  the  play 
of  Hamlet  with  Hamlet  left  out,  and  which  is,  of  course,  not  as 
interesting  as  it  might  otherwise  be.  The  elements  otherwise  that 
go  to  make  up  the  cost  of  steam-power,  must  vary  very  greatly  from 
two  or  more  things  which  have  not  been  noticed  in  these  papers  ; 
one  is  the  type  of  engine  used,  and  the  other  is  the  cost  of  the 
fuel  by  which  it  is  driven,  to  which  is  sometimes  to  be  added  the 
cost  of  the  water  for  the  boilers. 

7V/e  Presiilenf, — Mr.  Holloway,  if  you  will  excuse  me,  add  the 
composition  of  the  coal. 

Mr.  Hollowtvi, — Also  the  composition  of  the  coal,  and  especially 
as  to  the  quantity  of  slate  in  it,  and  more  recently  the  sizes  of  the 
coal.  We  have  had  a  great  change  of  opinion  among  engineers 
as  to  the  money  value  of  the  diflferent  sizes  of  coal,  and  I  am  glad 
to  know  that  experiments  have  been  made  at  a  large  expense  that 
very  likely  will  change  our  views  as  to  which  is  the  best  kind  of 
coal  (as  to  size)  to  use.  But  the  point  is,  in  getting  at  the  cost 
of  steam-power,  it  might  be  one  thing  in  one  city,  and  another 
thing  in  another  city,  but  in  order  to  make  a  fair  comparison  we 
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ought  to  know  the  type  of  engine  used,  and  the  cost  of  fuel  at- 
tending, and  all  the  outgoing  expenses. 

The  President. — I  might  say  also  the  cost  of  getting  water  for 
condensiDg,  if  you  try  to  do  it. 

Mr,  C,  E.  Havte, — It  may  be  of  some  interest  to  the  members 
of  this  Society  if  I  were  to  relate,  in  some  degree,  the  arrange- 
ment of  plant  which  we  have  recently  installed.  We  Lave  a  600 
H.P.,  cross  compound,  condensing,  Corliss  type  of  engine.  The 
cylinders  are  24,  42  x  48. 

Our  feed-water  is  passed  through  a  Berryman  heater  into 
which  the  L.  P.  cylinder  exhausts.  Then  it  is  passed  through  a 
second  heater  of  the  same  make,  into  which  the  feed-pump  con- 
denser and  automatic-pump  exhaust.  The  cylinders  and  receiver 
are  jacketed,  and  the  condensation  is  added  to  the  feed  after 
passing  from  the  second  heater.  At  all  these  points  I  have 
placed  thermometer  wells  so  that  I  am  able  to  get  the  temperature 
and  determine  the  value  of  each  of  the  heating  points.  We,  by 
this  system,  get  a  temperature  averaging  about  204°. 

Our  engine  is  somewhat  larger  than  we  need  just  at  present,  as 
we  are  developing  only  about  380  11. P.,  with  an  expenditure  for 
two  hours'  work  of  about  6,000  lbs.  of  George's  Creek  coal. 

Mr.  Cciry. — Answering  Mr.  Holloway's  queries,  I  would  say 
that  in  figuring  the  cost  of  a  horse-power,  the  unit  used  by  me 
was  identical  to  that  adopted  by  this  Society's  committee  on  a 
standard  method  of  conducting  boiler  tests  as  I  have  already 
explained. 

In  connection  with  this  subject,  I  helieve  that  a  description  of 
the  methods  I  introduced  and  used  in  the  plant  I  have  referred 
to,  will  not  be  out  of  place  here. 

I  had  two  tanks  budt  side  by  side,  separated  by  a  brick  wall ; 
these  were  placed  below  the  level  of  the  floor,  and  all  the  water 
passed  into  them  before  being  fed  into  the  boiler. 

On  the  dividing  wall  I  placed  a  combination  valve,  of  my  own 
design,  operated  by  two  floats,  one  in  each  tank,  which  rose  and 
fell  as  the  water-level  varied.  This  valve  was  similar  in  shape  to 
the  sketch  I  have  made  (which  is  a  top  view),  the  two  parallel 
lines  representing  the  dividing  wall  which  separated  the  two 
tanks  (see  Fig.  333).  The  water  on  its  way  to  the  tank  passed 
through  the  pipe  marked  '*  water  snpply  "  into  the  valve  chamber 
below,  from  whence  it  found  but  one  passage  of  escape  into  either 
one  tank  or  the  other  according  to  the  position  of  the  valve.     A 
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second  pipe  leaving  tlie  top  of  the  valve  (marked  "  to  pump  '*)  is 
the  suction  pipe,  through  which  the  water  passed  on  its  way  to 
the  boiler,  and,  of  course,  it  is  understood  that  the  water  was  drawn 
from  but  one  tank  at  a  time. 

The  operation  of  this  valve  is  as  follows :  water  passes  into  the 
valve  from  the  water  supply  and  finds  an  exit  through  "  outlet  A  " 
and  finally  fills  "  tank  1  '*  up  to  a  certain  level,  when  it  is  auto- 
matically closed.  While  this  is  being  done,  the  pump  (which  has 
a  direct  connection  through  its  suction  pipe  with  the  "  inlet  A  " 
in  "  tank  2  ")  is  drawing  its  supply  of  water  from  that  tank  (having 
no  connection  with  "  tank  1 "  that  is  being  filled).  During  this 
emptying  "  float  2  '*  drops  with  the  level  of  the  water,  and,  as  it 
does  so,  the  spring  "  xS'2  "  is  being  compressed  while  the  rod  R  is 
motionless.     Finally,  when  "  float  2  "  drops  to  the  required  level, 


Ootlct  A. 


Inlet  D. 


To  Float 
No.  1.  ^ , 


«  To  Float 
No.  8. 


Outkt  B 


Fig.  333. 


the  catch  (which  prevents  the  rod  R  from  moving  in  the  direction 
of  the  pull)  is  tripped,  and  the  compressed  spring  causes  the  rod 
R  to  move  instantly  to  the  left,  and  this  motion  reverses  the 
entire  order  of  working,  as  we  find  now  the  water  flowing  through 
the  water  supply  ]>ipe,  the  valves  and  the  "  outlet  B  "  into  "  tank 
2,"  which  is  filled  to  the  required  level,  and  at  the  instant  of 
change,  we  find  our  boiler  feed-pump  drawing  its  supply  of  water 
from  "tank  1." 

As  the  water  falls  in  this  tank,  the  falling  float  compresses  the 
spring  S  1  until  this  float  descends  to  the  fixed  level,  when  a  sec- 
ond catch  is  tripped  and  the  first  order  of  working  is  returned  to. 

Each  time  the  rod  R  is  moved,  a  counter  registers  one,  adding 
it  to  the  previous  figure,  and  thus,  by  reading  the  counter,  the 
number  of  times  each  of  the  tanks  have  been  emptied  is  noted. 

Each  of  these  changes,  as  shown  on  the  counter,  represents 
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1,000  cubic  feet  of  water,  and  I  found  this  method  of  measuring 
constantly  the  amount  of  water  used  by  the  boilers  much  more 
accurate  than  any  meter  or  other  measuring  device  I  could  find. 

The  float  used  by  me  fell  into  a  very  small  tank,  placed  at  the 
bottom  and  in  one  comer  of  the  large  tank,  this  small  tank  being 
but  little  larger  in  diameter  than  the  float  itself.  By  this  arrange- 
ment I  could  trip  my  valve  by  drawiug  out  no  more  than  an 
ordinary  tumblerful  of  water.  The  float  also  rose  into  a  similar 
small  tank,  which  governed  the  height  of  the  water  admitted  to 
the  tank  with  equal  accuracy.  The  bottoms  of  both  of  the  large 
tanks  were  so  arranged  as  to  completely  drain  all  of  the  water 
they  contained  into  these  small  tanks,  and  this  insured  their  being 
emptied  entirely  each  time. 

In  calibrating  these  tanks  and  in  adjusting  the  position  of  the 
floats  so  that  they  would  change  the  valve  after  exactly  1,000 
cubic  feet  of  water  passed  through  the  valve,  I  used  an  accurate 
platform  scale,  which  I  wheeled  directly  over  the  tanks,  and 
weighed  out  carefully  the  exact  amount  of  water  used  between 
the  time  the  water  ceased  to  flow  into  the  tank  and  when  the 
valve  changed  and  the  pump  took  its  supply  of  water  from  the 
other  tank.  If  it  was  desirable  to  take  into  account  the  small 
change  in  the  volume  of  the  water  as  the  temperature  varied,  this 
could  easily  be  done,  as,  in  the  daily  log  that  was  kept,  beside  the 
number  of  thousand  cubic  feet  of  water  used,  the  temperature  of 
the  enterinij;  water  was  noted. 

This  or  some  other  accurate  method  of  keeping  a  constant 
record  of  the  amount  of  water  evaporated  each  day  by  boilers 
is  one  which  I  believe  will,  before  many  years,  be  adopted  by  all 
progressive  owners  of  large  steam  plants,  as  it  will  offer  them  a 
means  of  knowing,  each  day,  the  exact  amount  of  power  they  are 
using,  and  if  their  coal  is  weighed  at  the  same  time,  it  will  show 
them  at  once  the  real  evaporative  value  of  their  fuel  and  besides 
afford  them  a  means  of  determining  for  themselves  the  true  com- 
mercial value  of  the  coal  used,  which  thus  can  be  easily  compared 
with  other  coals.  By  this  means  their  fuel  bills  will  be  decreased, 
and  a  large  amount  saved  every  year. 

This  system  would  also  aid  manufacturers  in  making  a  com- 
parison among  themselves  as  to  the  relative  eflSciency  of  the 
different  boilers  they  are  using,  and  this  would  teach  many  the 
lesson  that  the  cheap  boiler  is  generally  too  expensive  in  the  end 
to  indulge  in. 
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I  found  this  method  of  measiiiing  carefnlly  the  amount  of  water 
I  evaporated  a  most  useful  check  on  my  coal.  In  this  plant  my 
coal  yard  was  located  just  outside  of  my  boiler  room,  and  all  the 
coal  was  wheeled  in  on  wheelbarrows.  Eacli  barrow  was  made 
to  weigh  exactly  alike,  and  every  load  of  coal  that  was  run  over 
the  scale  would  bring  the  beam  to  a  balance  exactly  when  300  lbs. 
of  coal  was  in  the  wheelbarrow.  The  firemen  soon  had  this  matter 
of  weighing  the  coal  down  to  a  fine  point.  They  would  fill  their 
barrows  to  a  certain  point  and  lay  the  last  shovelful  of  coal, 
shovel  and  all,  on  the  top ;  when  on  the  scale,^  they  lifted  the 
shovelful  and  scattered  a  few  pieces  of  coal  on  the  top  of  the  load, 
which  would  balance  the  scale,  and  the  rest  of  the  coal,  with  the 
shovel,  would  be  left  outside  the  boiler  room.  Each  load  here 
was  also  registered  on  a  regular  counter,  operated  by  ])ushing  a 
button. 

By  thus  obtaining  a  true  record  of  the  weight  of  coal  and  water 
used,  I  could  soon  determine  the  average  evaporation  per  pound 
of  coal,  through  which  I  was  able  to  get  at  the  true  commercial 
value  of  my  fuel. 

Often  a  coal  dealer  would  come  in  and  oflFer  me  a  "  very  fine 
quality  of  coal,"  and  if  I  was  in  the  market  and  was  inclined  to 
believe  his  statement,  I  would  order  40  or  50  tons  as  a  sample, 
and  after  running  a  few  days  with  this  coal,  I  could  easily  say 
whether  I  could  afford  to  buy  it  at  his  price,  and  if  so,  I  was  able 
afterwards  to  determine  accurately  whether  the  coal  he  deUvered 
was  the  same  as  the  sample. 

The  method  I  have  described  for  weighing  coal  is  very  crude 
compared  with  the  one  the  C.  W.  Hunt  Company,  of  New  York, 
have  recently  put  in  a  number  of  large  plants.  By  this  system 
the  coal  is  first  elevated  higher  than  the  tops  of  the  boilers  and  is 
then  run  down  into  long  square  tubes,  which  are  connected  with  a 
regular  scale  beam.  A  definite  amount  of  coal  is  first  dehvered 
into  the  square  tube,  where  it  is  weighed,  and  then,  by  opening  a 
valve  at  the  lower  end,  the  coal  runs  out  on  the  floor,  near  the 
boiler ;  the  valve  is  then  closed,  and  another  charge  is  received  in 
the  tube  and  weighed,  and  it  is  held  there  until  the  valve  is 
opened  again,  when  the  first  charge  of  coal  is  exhausted. 

Mi\  Chas.  E.  Emery, — Wo  are  disappointed  to  find  that  this 
paper  does  not  appear  to  throw  any  new  light  on  this  very  inter- 
esting and  important  subject,  although  from  the  reported  ex- 
perience of  the  author,  as  the  former  engineer  of  a  largo  manu- 
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facturing  establishment,  and,  therefore,  presumably  charged  with 
making  the  estimates,  he  should  have  been  able  to  furnish  the 
detailed  information  as  to  the  first  cost  of  steam  machinery  and 
of  its  erection,  which  it  is  so  difficult  for  an  engineer  not  tictually 
engafred  in  shop  practice  to  keep  track  of  accurately.  Instead  of 
this,  the  paper  starts  out  to  make  a  comparison  based  on  the  cost 
of  a  pumping  engine,  which  was  necessarily  very  high,  as  the  cost 
of  the  pumps  was  at  first  included  ;  the  speed  was  very  low  and 
the  engine  specially  designed  for  the  kind  of  work,  and,  although  an 
allowance  for  pumps  and  for  increased  speed  is  made  afterward, 
it  is  done  by  correcting  the  costs  for  the  same  machinery  and  not 
by  stating  originally  the  costs  of  machinery  best  adapted  for 
furnishing  power  to  a  revolving  shaft,  and  there  are,  mpreover,  no 
itemized  costs,  such  as  would  naturally  be  expected  of  an  engineer 
accustomed  to  make  estimates.  A  tabular  statement  approxi- 
mately distributing  the  total  cost  to  the  several  items  was 
attempted  in  our  last  paper  on  the  subject,*  and  we  would  have 
been  very  much  pleased  to  have  had  these  details  amended  or 
enlarged ;  but  this  has  not  been  done,  although  the  author's  state- 
ments follow  our  special  treatment  of  the  subject  so  closely  that 
there  is  no  doubt  he  had  the  paper  before  him. 

It  may  be  stated,  also,  that  the  cost  of  an  indicated  horse-power 
is  not  what  is  wanted  by  steam  users,  and  that  the  depreciation 
named  is  too  high.  The  lack  of  details  makes  it  impossible  to 
thoroughly  check  the  work,  but  the  final  results  indicate  that 
some  items  of  importance  have  been  omitted  or  generalized  with 
others,  so  that  part  of  such  results  are  too  small  and  others  too 
large.  These  various  defects  seriously  detract  from  the  value  of 
the  information  sought  to  be  imparted,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  the  author  did  not  try  to  supplement  information  formerly 
published  on  the  subject  instead  of  attempting  a  generalization 
involving  details  and  methods,  with  which  he  evidently  is  un- 
familiar. 

J/.  DeCourcy  May.\ — I  greatly  regret  that  I  was  unable  to  be 
present  at  the  Montreal  meeting  of  the  Society,  and  take  part  in 


*  (See  paper  on  "The  Cost  of  Steam-Pouer  produced  with  Engines  of  Differ- 
ent Type.^  under  Practical  Conditions,  with  Supplement  relating  to  Water 
Power,"  Transactions  Am.  Inat.  of  Electrical  Engineers,  March,  1893.  See  also 
original  paper  on  "  The  Cost  of  Steam-Power,"  Vol.  XII.,  Trars.  Am.  Soc  C.  E., 
November,  1898.) 

f  Author's  Clo<«ure,  under  the  Rules. 
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the  discussion  of  my  paper,  the  object  of  which  was  to  lay  before 
the  Society  such  data  as  I  have  been  able  to  collect  concerning 
the  costs  of  an  indicated  horse-power  from  actual  engines  running 
under  ordinary  conditions.  It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  the  two 
engines  given  by  Mr.  Webber  agree  closely  with  my  figures,  they 
being,  as  he  states,  good  examples,  and  above  the  average.  I  am 
sorry  that  the  paper  did  not  interest  Mr.  Ilolloway  as  it  should 
have  done,  but  had  he  given  more  attention  to  the  "  play,"  I 
think  he  would  have  found  that  both  the  type  of  engines  and  the 
price  of  coal  are  given  in  the  table  printed  therein.  In  reply  to 
Mr.  Emery  I  regret  that  he  is  disappointed  in  the  lack  of  detail 
in  my  paper.  It  is  satisfactory  to  me,  however,  to  find  that  I 
have  followed  so  eminent  an  authority's  **  special  treatment  of  the 
subject  so  closely,  **  without  having,  as  he  supposes,  seen  his  paper 
on  "  The  Cost  of  Steara-Power  produced  with  Engines  of  Differ- 
ent Types  under  Practical  Conditions,  with  Supplement  relating 
to  Water  Power,"  read  before  the  American  Institute  of  Electri- 
cal Engineers. 

I  find  that  the  object  of  my  paper  will  be  attained  if  Mr.  Emery 
will  supplement  it,  atid  throw  new  light  on  this  interesting  and 
very  important  subject  before  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical 
Engineers. 
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MECHANICAL  DRAFT. 

BT  WILLIAM  R.  BOMET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

(Member  of  the  Society.) 

The  importance  of  good  draft,  natural  or  artificial,  for  supply- 
ing sufficient  oxygen  for  the  economical  combustion  of  fuel,  has 
long  been  recognized  by  intelligent  engineers.  The  gain,  both 
in  efficiency  and  capacity,  obtained  by  the  rapid  and  energetic 
combustion  of  the  various  kinds  of  coal,  and  the  resulting  high 
furnace  temperatures,  is  well  established.  Its  importance  has, 
however,  been  generally  conceded  only  within  a  few  years. 
The  wonderful  stimulus  which  the  development  of  electrical 
industries  has  given  to  the  building  of  compound  engines  has 
necessitated  higher  boiler  pressures,  and  this  in  turn  has  greatly 
increased  the  use  of  boilers  of  the  water-tube  type.  While 
high  initial  temperature  in  the  furnace  is  essential  to  the  best 
economy  with  all  types  of  boilers,  it  is  especially  so  with  water- 
tube  boilers,  with  their  large  amount  of  heat-absorbing  surface 
in  close  contact  with  the  products  of  combustion  ;  as  otherwise, 
the  temperature  of  the  gases  will  be  lowered  below  the  point  of 
ignition  and  will  pass  to  the  chimney  only  partially  consumed. 
To  obtain  this  high  furnace  temperature  requires  draft  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  deliver  an  abundant  supply  of  oxygen  to  the 
furnace. 

There  are  two  well-known  means  used  for  accomplishing  this 
result,  viz. :  natural  draft,  produced  by  a  column  of  heated  gases 
in  a  chimney  of  suitable  proportions ;  and  forced  draft,  obtained 
by  mechanically  creating  a  pressure  under  the  grates  with  a 
blower  or  fan. 

A  third  means,  less  widely  known,  is  mechanical  exhaust  or 
induced  draft,  produced  by  a  suction  fan  so  arranged  as  to  draw 
the  waste  gases  from  the  furnace  and  discharge  them  into  a 
short  stack  sufficiently  high  to  clear  the  surrounding  buildings. 

♦Presented  at  the  Montreal  meetiDg  (June,  1894)  of  the  American  Society  of 
Mechanical  Engineers,  and  forming  part  of  Volume  XV.  of  the  Transactions, 
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Although  the  idea  is  by  no  means  a  new  one,  yet  it  is  only 
within  a  few  years  that  mechanically  induced  draft  has  been 
much  used  or  installed  on  a  large  scale.  Previously  it  had  been 
used,  with  a  few  exceptions,  for  the  purpose  of  improving  poor 
draft  by  helping  out  an  insufficient  or  an  overloaded  chimney. 
On  account  of  the  height  of  the  stacks  being  necessarily  limited, 
artificial  or  forced  draft  has  been  used  on  ocean  steamers  for 
many  years.  Here  the  usual  method  of  producing  artificial  draft 
is  by  rapid-running  pressure  blowers  discharging  under  the 
grates,  or  into  the  fire  room,  which  is  made  practically  air-tight, 
and  maintaining  an  air  pressure  in  the  room  of  2.5  to  3  ounces.* 
This  method  of  producing  artificial  draft  is  at  an  expense 
for  power  to  drive  the  high-speed  blowers  which  would  not  be 
considered  for  a  moment  except  on  shipboard,  where  the  limited 
space,  as  a  rule,  prohibits  the  use  of  large,  slow  running  fans,  and 
where  economy  in  fuel  is  not  the  most  important  consideration. 
Experiments  in  the  use  of  mechanically  induced  draft  are  now 
being  made  on  some  of  the  Atlantic  liners.  The  steamer  City  of 
Berlin,  of  the  American  line,  was  fitted  up  last  year  with  large 
steel  exhaust  fans,  driven  by  direct-connected  engines,  and  hav- 
ing a  capacity  in  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute  sufficient  to  pro- 
duce a  draft  equal  to  3.5  inches  of  water.  Connections  were 
^made  to  the  smoke  flues,  and  the  gases  drawn  from  the  furnaces 
through  a  by-pass  and  discharged  into  the  steel  smoke  stacks. 
The  results  obtained  are  not  yet  made  public,  as  they  are  still 
being  tested  experimentally. 

The  largest  and  most  successful  applications  of  mechanically 
induced  draft  have  been  made  in  connection  with  feed-water 
heaters  designed  to  utilize  the  waste  heat  of  the  flue  gases,  and 
known  as  fuel  economizers.  This  form  of  feed-water  heaters  has 
been  manufactured  in  England  for  over  fifty  years,  and  in  this 
country  for  three  or  four  years.  They  have,  however,  been 
imported  for  many  years,  as  their  value  as  a  fuel-saviug  device 
is  well  established.  Their  successful  operation  is  however  so 
dependent  upon  good  draft,  that  no  well-informed  engineer  would 
think  of  installing  an  economizer  without  making  provision  for 
much  better  draft  than  the  boilers  would  require  without  it. 

On  account  of  the  reducing  effect  on  the  draft  caused  by  low- 
ering the  temperature  of  the  gases  and  retarding  their  flow  by 
the  mechanical  interference  of  the  pipes,  it  cannot  be  considered 
good  engineering  to  attach  an  economizer  to  a  chimney  less  than 
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200  feet  in  lioigbt.  In  fact,  the  best  working  economizera  in 
connection  with  chimneys  are  those  where  the  chimney  is  con- 
siderably over  200  feet  high. 

The  objections  to  be  urged  against  high  chimneys,  as  com- 
pared with  mechanical  exhaust  draft  when  used  with  economi- 
zers, are :  First,  excessive  cost,  both  on  account  of  the  height 
required  and  on  account  of  foundations,  which  must  of  necessity 
be  very  substantial,  and  which  may  involve  expensive  piling  and 
filling.  Second,  the  space  required  for  foundations,  which  may 
be  very  valuable,  especially  in  large  cities,  or  may  be  required 
'for  other  purposes  and  which  can  with  difficulty  be  spared.  A 
chimney  250  feet  high  wUl  require  foundations  not  less  than 
30  feet  square,  and  in  some  cases  much  more.  Third,  a  certain 
minimum  temperature  of  flue  gases  is  required  to  produce  an 
effective  draft  and  to  operate  the  boilers  economically,  and  this 
fact  limits  the  amount  of  economizer  heating  surface  which  can 
be  used,  and  consequently  the  fuel  saving  obtained  by  use  of 
the  economizer.  The  same  fact  operates  unfavorably  at  small 
capacities,  which  are  often  unavoidable,  when  the  chimney  must 
be  built  large  enough  for  future  incre^e  of  the  boiler  plant. 
Fourth,  a  chimney  once  built  limits  the  maximum  capacity  of 
the  boiler  plant,  and  also  is  liable  to  be  affectad  by  atmospheric 
changes  which  may  seriously  impair  its  efficiency. 

These  objectione  to  the  tall  chimneys  which  are  so  essential 
to  the  use  of  economizers,  do  not  hold  with  mechanical  draft. 

The  first  cost  of  a  properly  designed  mechanical  draft  plant, 
exclusive  of  economizer,  is  very  much  less  than  that  of  a  suit- 
able chimney  of  equal  capacity,  often  averaging  50  to  75  per  cent, 
less,  according  to  the  size  of  chimney  and  character  of  founda- 
tions required.  The  fans  and  short  stack  require  very  little 
foundations,  even  less  than  that  of  an  ordinary  boiler  setting. 
The  space  usually  required  for  extensive  chimney  foundations 
can  be  utilized  for  economizers,  and  by  elevating  the  economizers 
and  fans  upon  beams  and  columns  the  space  underneath  them 
can  be  used  for  pumps,  condensers,  etc.,  as  indicated  on  Fig.  334, 
showing  "  cross  section  of  a  typical  boiler-house."  The  space 
thus  saved  is  often  of  great  value,  especially  where  land  is 
expensive. 

Natural  draft  requires  that  the  gases  in  the  chimney  be  above 
a  certain  minimum  temperature  in  order  to  secure  a  proper 
supply  of  oxygen  in  the  furnace  and  a  good  combustion  of  the 


Fig.  334. — Croas  section  pt  a  typiciil  boilBr-liouse,  showing  I 
ini^rhnQicitl  drutt,  Feed  pum[),  and  condenaer. 

Mechanical  draft  possesses  great  ailvnnta^s  over  natural 
draft  in  its  flexibility  and  adaptability  to  both  large  and  8jnall 
capacities,  and  in  its  ability  to  meet  sudden  and  excessive 
demands  for  steam,  either  by  an  extra  turn  of  the  throttle  valve, 
or  by  an  automatic  regulator  controlling  the  steam  supply  to  the 
fan  engine  accordiog  to  the  boiler  pressure.     It  is  unaffected  by 
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atmospheric  changes,  famishing  the  desired  amonnt  of  draft 
irrespective  of  conditions  of  wind  or  weather.  Operating  inde- 
pendently of  the  amount  of  heat  in  the  stack,  it  is  possible  to 
obtain  a  higher  temperature  of  feed-wat«r  in  the  economizer, 
and  a  lower  temperature  of  escaping  gases,  than  could  possibly 
be  obtained  with  a  chimney,  and  at  the  same  time  provide  suf- 
ficient draft  to  maintain  rapid  and  economical  combustion  of  the 
fuel.  There  are  undoubtedly  mauy  boiler  plants  equipped  with 
economizers  and  chimneys,  where  the  draft  is  so  greatly  reduced 
by  the  economizer,  that  it  is  an  open  question  whether  the  sav- 
ing in  fuel  by  thus  heating  the  feed-water  is  not  more  than 
balanced  by  the  loss  due  to  imperfect  combustion  in  the  furnace  ; 
and  whether  it  would  not  result  in  a  greater  saving  in  coal  to 
cut  out  the  economizer  and  get  better  combustion,  and  a  higher 
initial  temperature  due  to  better  draft  Unquestionably  the 
"  black  eye,"  which  fuel  economizers  have  sometimes  received, 
has  been  often  due  to  bad  engineering,  and  to  placing  them 
where  the  chimney  draft  was  none  too  good  already ;  the  result 
being,  that  they  not  only  failed  to  show  the  economy  which  the 
purchaser  expected,  but  so  impeded  the  draft  that  the  efficiency 
and  capacity  of  the  boilers  were  greatly  impaired.  It  was  quite 
natural,  under  such  circumstances,  that  the  economizer  should 
he  neglected  and  allowed  to  foal  up  by  the  accumulation  of  sedi- 
ment within  the  pipes,  and  of  soot  without,  until  it  became  a 
source  of  loss  instead  of  economy.  A  chapter  on  the  use  and 
abuse  of  fuel  economizers  could  easily  be  written,  but— "that  is 
another  story." 

A  mechanical  draft  plant  properly  designed,  with  duplicate 
fans  and  engines  of  suitable  construction,  so  arranged  that  one 
is  always  in  relay,  can  be  made  so  reliable  that  the  boilers  can- 
not be  shut  down  by  any  ordinary  accident.  With  the  fans  pro- 
perly designed  and  proportioned  to  the  work,  the  power  required 
to  operate  them  is  so  small  as  to  practically  have  no  effect  on 
the  economy  obtained.  The  mistaken  idea  that  prevails  some- 
what, even  among  intelligent  engineers,  regarding  the  amount 
of  power  required  for  mechanical  exhaust  draft,  is  probably 
caused  by  the  well-known  lai^e  amount  of  power  required  to 
drive  the  high-speed  pressure  blowers  and  fans  used  for  forced 
draft.  Mechanical  draft  handles  a  lai^e  amount  of  heated 
gases  with  slow-speed  exhaust  fans  at  a  low  pressure,  and  with 
a  small  expenditure  of  power.    To  illustrate ; — the  writer  re- 
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oentlj  designed  a  mechanical  draft  and  ecooomizer  plant  for 
G,00l1  H.P.  of  water  tnbe  boilers,  providing  duplicate  large  slow- 
I'liuning  fans  of  special  design,  each  driven  by  an  independent 
engine,  and  estch  having  a  capacity,  estimated  in  ponntlB  of  coal 
burned  per  hour,  sufficient  to  dL'velop  "25  per  cent,  in  excess  of 
lating,  or  7,500  H.P.  The  power  required  to  drive  one  fan  to  do 
this  work  was  six-lentha  of  one  jv:/-  cent  of  the  Ijoiler  horse-power 
developed.  Or,  estimated  in  coal  per  horse-power  per  hour,  and 
at  $3,00  per  ton,  the  fuel  coat  of  operating  the  plant  one  year 
was  ttOQ  per  cent,  of  the  estimated  cost  of  the  chimney  originally 
planned  for  the  plant.  In  other  worda,  ii  ivould  not  pay  lo  hiihi 
tlid  chlmnc-y  so  long  as  money  wan  worth  more  than  ttoo  per  oeiii.  per 


An  illustration  of  a  typical  boiler  house,  showing  boilers, 
stokers,  economizer,  mechanical  draft,  feed  pumps,  and  con. 
denser,  as  shown  in  Fig.  334,  will  perhaps  be  of  interest.  In  this 
illustration  the  economizer  is  elevated  upon  columns  and  beams 
to  provide  for  utilizing  the  space  under  the  economizer  for  feed 
pumps,  condenser,  etc.  The  exhaust  fans,  of  which  there  are  two 
placed  side  by  side,  are  equipped  with  directconnected  engines, 
only  one  engine  showing  in  the  illustration,  the  other  being  on 
the  farther  side.  These  fans  and  engines  are  of  special  design, 
with  protected  bearings,  self-oiling  and  water-Jacketed,  to  with- 
stand the  heat  when  the  economizer  is  cut  out  for  cleaning  or 
for  repairs,  and  the  hot  gases  pass  directly  to  the  fans.  They 
are  so  proportioned  to  their  work  as  to  handle  a  maximum 
amount  of  gases  with  a  minimum  expenditure  of  power. 

The  arrangement  of  the  economizer  pipes  and  blow-off  con- 
nections is  worth  noticing,  in  that  they  provide  a  means  of 
blowing  out  the  sediment  which  may  accumulate  in  the  pipes, 
and  at  the  same  time  a  complete  circulation  is  maintained  in  tlie 
economizer.  Many  extensive  plants  are  now  in  operation,  or  in 
process  of  construction  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  equipped 
with  economizers  and  mechanical  draft  similarly  arranged. 

Figs.  335,  33(>*  and  337,  show  longitudinal  section,  cross-section 
and  plan  of  probably  the  largest  plant  of  the  kind  yet  built ;  viz., 
that  of  the  Philatlelphia  Traction  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Two 
large  power-houses  are  in  process  of  erection  and  partly  in 
operation  for  this  company  ;  one  of  7,500  H.  P.  and  one  of  6,(R)0 
H,  P.     The  illastrationa  show  the  arrangement  in  the  Thirteenth 

•From  drawlnga  kindly  laaned  by  Poteer,  New  York. 


boiler-house,  as  shown  on  plan  view.  Fig.  337,  drawn  through  the 
eoonomizers  and  discharged  into  stacks  by  four  large  slow-r 
ning  exhaust  fans  o5  special  design.  These  fans  are  arranged 
in  pairs,  and  are  of  such  a  capacity  that  two  of  them  will  handle 
the  gases  for  the  entire  plant,  thus  leaving  two  in  reserve. 
The  fans  are  driven  by  duplicate  engines  and  counter-shafts,  so 
arranged  that  either  engine  will  drive  any  one  or  more  fans,  as 
desired.  The  stacks  extend  but  a  few  feet  above  the  roof,  and 
are  lined  with  brick  to  preaerv-o  them  from  the  corroding  action 
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of  the  gases.  The  feed-water  is  pumped  through  exhaust^steam 
heaters  to  the  eoonoraizera,  and  thence  to  the  boilers.  At  the 
Thirty-third  and  Market  Street  station  of  the  same  company, 
the  fans  are  driven  by  engines  belted  directly,  one  small  engine 
to  each  fan.  The  economizers  as  shown  on  plan  view.  Fig.  337, 
occupy  the  space  originally  planned  for  two  tall  chimneys,  one 
for  each  side  of  the  boiler-house.  These  chimneys  were  to  have 
been  200  feet  high  with  a  fine  eleven  feet  in  diameter.  Two  of 
the  fans  are  capable  of  producing  a  draft  equal  to  that  of  the 


two  brick  chimneys  originally  planned.  The  power  required  to 
drive  one  of  these  fans,  as  the  plant  is  now  being  operated,  is 
exceedingly  small,  being  less  than  ten  H.  P.  for  each  2,000  H.  P. 
produced,  or  less  than  one-half  of  one  per  cent  of  tJie  povxr  de- 
veloped by  the  boihrs. 

The  following  data  will  be  of  intei-eat,  as  showing  in  tabulated 
form  the  results  obtained  by  economizers  and  mechanical  drait 
in  a  number  of  plants  in  regular  service.  In  eveiy  case  the  feed- 
water  was  partially  heated  by  exhaust-steam  heaters,  or  in  hot 
wells  by  condensed  steam  from  various  sources. 
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TB8T8  OF  ECONOMIZEB  AND  MECHANICAL  DRAFT  PLANTS,  SHOWING  INITIAL 
AND  FINAL  TEMPERATUBE8  OF  FLUE  GASES  AND  FEED-WATER  IN  DEGREES 
FAHRENHEIT. 


Plants 

Gases  entering 

Gases  leaving 

Water  enter- 

Water leaving 

Gain  in  temp. 

Fuel  saving. 

tested. 

economizer. 

economizer. 

ing  econom. 

economizer. 

of  water. 

per  cent. 

1 

610 

840 

110 

287 

177 

16.7 

2 

506 

212 

84 

276 

192 

17.1 

3 

550 

205 

185 

805 

120 

11.7 

4 

522 

820 

155 

300 

145 

13.8 

5 

505 

820 

190 

300 

110 

10.7 

6 

465 

250 

180 

295 

115 

11.2 

7 

490 

290 

165 

280 

115 

11.0 

8 

495 

190 

155 

820 

165 

15.5 

9 

595 

299 

130 

311 

181 

16.8 

DISCUSSION. 


Mr.  Albert  A.  Cary. — I  believe  that  I  have  already  spoken, 
before  this  Society,  of  an  apparatus  somewhat  similar  to  the 
one  just  described  by  Mr.  Eoney,  which  I  designed  and  used  in 
1887;  and  this  device  was  certainly  an  original  conception,  and, 
as  far  as  I  can  learn,  it  was  the  first  one  of  the  kind  ever  con- 
structed and  operated. 

I  remember  going  to  the  Sturtevant  Fan  Company,  when 
working  on  this  mechanical  draft,  for  a  fan.  They  refused  to 
build  it  for  me,  as  they  said  it  was  impracticable,  and  that  a  fan 
could  not  be  put  to  this  use,  handling  hot  gases,  successfully ; 
but  now  I  believe  that  they  are  building  many  fans  for  this  pur- 
pose ;  and  the  great  value  of  an  induced  draft  accomplished  by 
this  means  is  beginning  to  be  quite  widely  appreciated,  thanks 
to  the  careful  experimenting  and  able  handling  of  this  device 
by  Mr.  Eoney  and  his  associates,  Messrs.  Westinghouse, 
Church,  Kerr  &  Co. 

In  the  steam  plant  where  I  introduced  this  device,  in  the  early 
part  of  1887,  I  found  that  the  demand  for  steam  at  times  was 
greater  than  the  supply,  notwithstanding  the  economy  that  was 
practised  in  its  use.  The  boiler-room  had  but  one  vacant  space, 
and  this  was  comparatively  small,  where  but  one  boiler  could 
be  placed,  which  alone  would  not  give  sufficient  steam.  I  found 
that,  when  the  factory  was  running  regularly,  the  escaping  gases 
from  the  boilers  ran  from  650°  to  700",  so,  seeing  a  chance  for 
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saving  here,  I  decided  that  I  would  put  in  a  Green  Economizer 
in  connection  -with  a  new  boiler.  Now  another  difficulty  con- 
fronted me,  and  that  was,  with  a  chimney  already  too  small  with- 
out the  extra  boiler,  how  could  I  get  along,  especially  after 
using  an  economizer  and  lowering  the  temperature  of  my  gases 
some  three  or  four  hundred  degrees,  thereby  reducing  th© 
efficiency  of  the  chimney  still  farther  ? 

To  biiild  a  new  chimney,  in  addition  to  purchasing  a  new 
boiler  and  an  economizer,  was  altogether  too  expensive  to  con- 
sider, to  say  nothing  of  the  inconvenience, of  a  "  shut  down" 
while  the  old  chimney  was  torn  down  and  the  new  one  erected. 

I  finally  made  up  my  mind  that  a  forced  draft  would  have  to 
be  used,  whereupon  I  visited  many  plants  using  forced  draft, 
and  examined  the  devices  they  employed. 

All  were  forcing  air  under  their  grates,  employing  uo  small 
amount  of  power  to  drive  their  fans,  and  burning  their  grates 
and  furnace  linings  out  in  very  short  periods  of  time. 

The  best  arrangement  of  this  kind  I  fonnd  was  in  ocean 
steamship  practice,  where  they  made  their  stoke-holes  air-tight, 
and  kept  the  air  in  them  under  pressure  ;  but  this  system  could 
not  be  used  in  my  case,  so  I  finally  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
I  was  looking  in  the  wrong  direction.  I  had  used  a  steam  jet 
in  the  chimney,  but  experience  proved  to  me  that  it  was  more  a 
device  to  "  rob  Peter  to  pay  Paul "  than  it  was  the  one  to  solve 
the  problem  I  had  under  consideration,  as  it  required  a  great 
deal  of  steam,  while  I  had  no  steam  to  spare  ;  but,  nevertheless, 
it  increased  my  chimney  draft,  and  that  was  what  I  wanted. 
This  led  me  to  think  of  patting  a  fan  between  my  boilers  and 
stack,  arranged  so  as  to  exhaust  the  air  from  the  furnaces  and 
force  it  up  the  chimney ;  as  I  knew  from  previous  experience 
with  fans  that  the  steam  required,  when  Uie  power  was  taken 
from  the  large  OorUss  engine  (driving  one  of  our  mills),  would 
be  but  a  small  fraction  of  that  required  by  the  steam  jet  iu  the 
chimney. 

Then,  by  further  reasoning,  I  thought  that  it  would  he  a  mat- 
ter of  economy  to  increase  the  size  of  my  economizer  so  as  to 
take  care  of  the  higher  temperature  of  flue  gases  brought  about 
by  the  increased  combustion  per  square  foot  of  grate  surface, 
through  the  induced  draft,  and  lower  the  temperature  of  these 
gases  as  much  as  possible  ;  as  my  chimney  draft  would,  with  this 
device,  be  entirely  independent  of  the  temperature  at  its  base ; 
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and  I  thereupon  made  designs  for  this  plant,  based  npon  these 
theories. 

In  my  first  experiments  with  fans  I  used  those  of  the  propeller 
type,  such  as  are  used  for  ventilating ;  but  as  the  area  of  my 
chimney  was  too  small  for  the  service,  I  found  that  I  could  not 
get  pressure  enough  with  them  to  expel  the  large  quantity  of 
gases  they  had  to  handle ;  and  in  order  to  obtain  this  pressure 
I  was  finally  obliged  to  resort  to  a  pressure  blower. 

As  my  arrangement  differed  in  many  respects  from  the  plant 
described  by  Mr.  Eoney,  I  will  make  a  sketch  of  it  (see  Fig. 
338),  from  which  I  can  describe  it  plainly. 

The  arrangement  of  the  five  horizontal  return  tubular  boilers 
and  the  one  vertical  boiler  is  too  plainly  shown  in  the  plan  and 
in  the  front  and  side  elevations  to  need  description.  The  Green 
Economizer  is  also  clearly  shown,  placed  directly  over  the  rear 
of  the  horizontal  boilers.  Directly  under  the  floor  of  the  econ- 
omizer is  placed  the  main  flue,  which  collects  the  discharged 
hot  gases  from  all  of  the  boilers. 

At  D  and  D'  doors  or  dampers  are  shown,  which  are  hinged 
at  A  and  K  respectively.  By  arranging  these  in  the  positions 
shown,  the  hot  gases  must  pass  along  the  main  flue,  from  right  to 
left,  and  then  upward  into  the  economizer,  where  they  pass  among 
the  many  vertical  tubes,  giving  up  their  heat  to  the  feed-wafcer 
on  their  way  ;  and  on  arriving  at  the  extreme  right  end  they 
plunge  downward  and  turn  through  the  wrought- iron  flue 
towards  the  chimney. 

By  moving  the  two  dampers  through  an  angle  of  about  90^  (as 
indicated  by  the  dotted  lines),  you  will  see  that  the  economizer 
will  be  cut  out,  and  the  hot  gases  will  pass  directly  (from  left  to 
right)  into  the  wrought-iron  flue  connecting  the  main  flue  to  the 
fan  and  chimney. 

The  position  of  the  fan  is  too  plainly  indicated  to  need 
description,  and  as  it  revolves  it  draws  the  hot  gases  in  towards 
its  centre,  on  each  side,  and  discharges  them  from  its  outlet 
into  the  chimney.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  faster  the  fan 
revolves  the  greater  the  "  suction  "  or  draft. 

Thus  far  but  very  little  diflference  will  be  seen  between  this 
device  and  the  one  described  by  Mr.  Roney,  but  I  will  now 
proceed  to  show  wherein  it  lies. 

In  the  fans  used  by  Mr.  Roney,  I  believe  that  the  bearings 
are  kept  cool  by  a  circulation  of  water  around  the  journals. 
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In  my  device  I  used,  instead,  a  large  solid-drawn  steel  tubing 
about  six  inches  in  diameter,  which  I  obtained  from  Messrs. 
Leng  &  Co.,  of  New  York  city. 

A  rapid  stream  of  cold  water  passed  constantly  through  this 
hollow  shaft,  keeping  the  bearings  perfectly  cool,  and  as  this 
water  was  afterwards  used  in  the  boilers,  the  little  heat  absorbed 
was  thus  not  wasted. 

The  method  I  used  in  connecting  my  delivery  and  discharge 
water-pipes  to  this  shaft  is  shown  in  section  in  Fig.  339. 

A  brass  stuffing-box  (a)  is  first  screwed  into  the  end  of  the 
shaft  (s).  After  the  packing  is  placed  in  the  chamber  (c)  around 
the  pipe  {p\  the  gland  (g)  is  screwed  into  place,  'as  shown,  and 
made  tighter  by  screwing  it  down  on  the  screw  {t). 

This  1  found  a  very  effective  and  tight  joint,  which  allowed 
the  pipe  (p)  to  remain  stationary  while  the  shaft,  with  its  end 
fittings,  revolved. 

One  of  the  points  of  interest  in  this  device  was  the  method  I 
used  to  vary  the  speed  of  the  fan  according  to  the  demand  made 
upon  the  steam. 

By  examining  the  plan  view  of  this  plant  you  will  see  that 
the  fan  received  its  motion  through  a  pair  of  speed  cones,  and 
the  speed  of  the  fan,  of  course,  varied  according  to  the  position 
of  the  belt  connecting  these  two  cones. 

Fig.  340,  an  enlarged  detailed  view,  will  show  the  method 
used  to  accomplish  this  change  of  speed  in  the  delivering  cone. 

A  screw  was  placed  above  these  cones,  as  shown,  which 
carries  a  nut,  which  is  prevented  from  revolving  with  the  screw 
by  contact  with  a  parallel  rod.  This  nut  carries  a  '*  belt 
shipper,"  which  consists  of  two  rods  dropping  down  and  inclqs- 
ing  the  belt  (which  connects  the  cones)  between  them,  thus : 
when  the  screw  is  revolved  in  one  direction  the  nut  moves 
towards  the  right,  carrying  the  belt  with  it,  and  thereby  increas- 
ing the  speed  of  the  delivering  cone.  Necessarily,  when  the 
screw  is  revolved  in  the  opposite  direction,  the  belt  moves 
towards  the  left,  and  the  speed  of  the  delivering  cone  decreases. 

To  accomplish  this  end,  a  rectangular  framework,  such  as  is 
shown  in  Fig.  340,  was  constructed,  and  supported  on  the  left- 
hand  end  of  the  long  screw. 

This  support  formed  an  axis  on  which  this  framework 
vibrated,  or  performed  a  fractional  part  of  a  i  evolution. 

At  the  left  end  of  each  of  the  two  cones,  friction  disks  were 
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placed,  so  as  to  be  directly  under  two  friction  wheels  (/ 1 
and  /  2)  in  the  rectangular  frame. 

When  the  frame  was  tipped  so  that  the  friction  wheel  /2  was 
brought  into  contact  with  the  friction  disk  d  2  (supposing  the 
belt  to  be  running  in  the  direction  indicated  by  the  arrow),  it 
would  communicate  its  motion  through  the  gearing  to  the  screw, 
so  that  the  top  of  the  screw  would  move  away  from  the  cone  in 
contact.  Of  course,  when  the  other  friction  wheel  (/I)  was 
brought  into  contact  with  the  other  friction  disk  (d  1),  the  direc- 
tion of  revolution  in  the  screw  was  reversed. 

The  oscillation  of  this  framework  carrying  the  friction  wheels 
was  accomplished  by  means  of  a  Hallock  damper-regulator,  as 
shown  clearly  in  the  side  elevation,  Fig.  340. 

This  regulator  consists  of  a  cylinder,  having  a  piston  which 
moves  up  and  down.  The  pressure  of  the  steam  is  exerted 
against  the  under  side  of  the  piston,  which  raises  it  and  its 
piston-rod,  and  this  is  counterbalanced  by  weights,  which  are 
suspended  beneath,  as  shown. 

When  the  pressure  of  the  steam  exceeded,  say,  ninety  pounds, 
the  piston  was  raised,  pushing  the  piston-rod  and  lever  up, 
through  a  limited  distance.  This,  of  course,  brought  the  fric- 
tion wheel  /I,  and  the  friction  disk  c?l,  into  contact,  and  the 
speed  of  the  fan  was  reduced. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  pressure  was  less  than  90  lbs., 
the  weights  caused  the  piston  to  descend,  and  the  other  fric- 
tion wheel  and  disk  were  brought  together,  which  quickened 
the  speed  of  the  fan,  and  by  this  means  the  greatest  uniformity 
of  steam-pressure  was  obtained ;  and  as  the  draft  was  limited  by 
the  demand  for  steam,  a  considerable  economy  resulted  in  the 
consumption  of  the  fuel,  as  the  combustion  of  coal,  of  course, 
is  limited  by  the  quantity  of  air  passing  through  the  grate 
bars. 

While  the  factory  was  running  regularly  the  power  to  drive 
the  cones  was  taken  from  the  large  engine,  but,  when  this  was 
not  running,  a  small  auxiliary  engine  was  thrown  into  service  by 
means  of  friction  pulleys. 

One  other  somewhat  novel  idea  was  employed  by  me  in  this 
plant. 

It  consisted  of  a  device  for  closing  the  damper  in  the  in- 
dividual flue  of  each  boiler,  when  the  fire  door  was  opened  for 
stoking  or  cleaning. 
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It  was  invented,  I  believe,  by  Mr.  John  Ashcroft  of  New 
York  city,  and  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  341. 

The  door  on  the  right,  of  the  pair  shown,  lapped  over  the 
one  on  the  left,  so  that  it 
was  necessary  to  open  it  first. 
A  piece  of  gas-pipe  passed 
through  the  hinges,  and 
turned  with  the  door.  At 
the  upper  end  of  this  piece 
of  pipe  a  lever  was  fastened, 
and  a  connection  ran  from 
this  lever  back  to  the  damper, 
and  thus  the  door,  gas-pipe, 
and  lever,  all  moving  around 
together,  caused  the  damper 
to  close,  and  the  great  influx 
of  cold  air  was  thus  avoided, 
with  all  its  attending  evils. 

As  the  damper  device 
was  carefully  balanced  by 
weights,  the  opening  of  the 
door  was  a  very  easy  opera- 
tion. 

The  President — I  do  not 
think  there  is  anything  before 

the  profession  more  important  than  this  very  matter.  Tou  can 
hardly  make  people  believe  the  immense  amount  of  money 
wasted  in  chimneys.  The  question  of  the  cost  of  running  a 
chimney  was  discussed  at  great  length  and  with  great  ability  by 
Prof.  Benjamin  W.  Frazer  of  Lehigh  University,  in  a  paper  in 
the  Transactions  of  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers 
some  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago,  and  there  he  says — not  only  says 
but  demonstrates,  after  a  very  careful  analysis  of  the  question — 
that  the  most  expensive  way  of  getting  a  draft  is  a  chimney, 
even  if  somebody  gives  you  the  chimney ;  and  in  our  own  works 
we  only  have  about  12  feet  of  the  chimney  above  where  the  feed- 
water  heater  which  is  in  the  stack  ends  ;  and  in  certain  of  our 
works  we  have  what  I  think  in  one  of  my  papers  I  said  that 
one  dude  called  another — a  combination  of  a  "blower"  and  a 
"  sucker  ; "  that  is  to  say,  we  force  the  air  hard  enough  just  to 
make  it  get  through  the  fuel,  so  that  above  it  we  have  practi- 
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cally  neither  a  plennm  nor  a  vacuum,  and  then  we  suck  it 
through  the  furnace.  We  find  there  is  a  certain  velocity  which 
we  want,  and  if  we  go  above  it  we  get  carbonic  oxide  in  our 
stack  and  have  the  stack  too  hot.  If  we  go  below  it,  we  get 
ineflScient  combustion ;  and  my  belief  is,  just  as  Mr,  Koney  says, 
that  you  want  to  control  absolutely,  and  perhaps  automatically, 
the  flow  of  your  waste  gases  through  the  furnace. 

Mr,  Geo.  L  Rockwood. — ^There  are  two  purposes  for  which  a 
chminey  is  used  in  stationary  plants ;  one  is  to  create  a  sufficient 
draft,  and  the  other  is  to  get  rid  of  obnoxious  gases.  This  last 
object  is  attained  only  by  giving  the  chimney  sufficient  height 
above  the  surrounding  buildings,  as  no  amount  of  air  pressure  will 
hurl  the  products  of  combustion  vertically  against  a  slight  wind 
pressure  across  the  top  of  the  chimney.  Often,  in  order  to  prop- 
erly rid  the  surrounding  buildings  of  soot,  etc.,  the  formation 
of  which  the  best  automatic  stokers  do  not  entirely  prevent,  it 
is  necessary  to  carry  up  the  top  of  the  chimney  to  a  consider- 
able height,  as,  say,  from  100  to  150  feet  in  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts, and  very  much  higher  in  thickly  settled  city  districts.  I 
refer  to  this  because  Mr.  Roney  advocates  (see  page  1164  and 
illustrations )  the  use  of  a  short  steel  stack,  only  high  enough  to 
clear  the  roof  of  the  boiler-house,  and  because  there  are  several 
large  boiler  plants  with  induced  draft  and  excessively  under- 
sized chimneys  in  operation  about  the  country,  which,  in  this 
respect,  stand  for  anything  but  arguments  in  favor  of  the  sub- 
stitution of  artificial  draft  for  natural  draft. 

The  other  purpose  of  the  chimney — the  creating  of  a  sufficient 
draft — is  as  often  fulfilled  as  a  result  of  carrying  up  the  chimney 
to  a  proper  height  to  get  rid  of  the  gases  as  not.  The  cases 
where  a  chimney  would  naturally  be  built  lower  than  a  height 
great  enough  to  afford  proper  draft  are,  I  believe,  rather  infre- 
quent, and  are  confined  to  very  large  plants,  such,  for  example, 
as  the  plant  described  in  the  paper  ;  but  even  in  this  case  I  con- 
fess it  seems  to  me  injudicious  to  curtail  the  stack  quite  so  much 
as  shown  in  the  illustration.  Where,  however,  it  is  possible  to 
use  the  short  stub  of  a  chimney  and  the  suction  fan  connected 
in  the  manner  shown,  especially  where  the  plant  is  a  large  one, 
requiring  otherwise  an  enormous  brick  stack,  the  illustrated 
design  is  undeniably  a  very  clever  and  excellent  substitute,  even 
in  the  matter  of  cost,  while  there  is  the  great  advantage  of  a 
draft  controllable  at  will. 
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The  question  of  the  wisdom  of  employing  mechanical  draft  is 
not,  however,  to  be  confounded  with  that  of  the  wisdom  of  intro- 
ducing feed- water  flue-heaters  into  the  path  of  the  waste  gases, 
although  the  two  matters  are  closely  related  in  the  paper.  It 
is  not  at  all  clear  in  my  own  mind  that  the  flue-heater  is  neces- 
sarily, in  new  plants,  a  wise  investment,  though  I  am  open  to 
conviction  on  this  point.  I  would  feel  obliged  to  Mr.  Eoney  if 
he  would  add  to  his  interesting  paper  tables  showing  the  ulti- 
mate saving  in  money  due  to  the  addition  to  the  plant  of  the 
heater,  after  paying  the  two  items  of  interest  on  cost  of  heater, 
setting,  and  ground  occupied ;  of  outlay  for  repairs  and  extra 
attendance ;  reckoning  coal  at  $4  per  ton.  I  will  calculate  the 
saving  which  it  appears  to  me  would  be  realized  in  the  case  of 
an  ideal  plant  having  compound  engines  of  say  1,000  H.P.,  and 
working  under  the  best  conditions.  Suppose  steam  to  be  made 
at  a  pressure  of  130  lbs.  in  the  boilers.  It  would  be  the  result 
of  poor  design  and  upkeep  if  the  temperature  of  the  flue-^ases 
were  as  high  as  610°,  the  highest  figure  given  by  Mr.  Roney  in 
the  table.  Under  the  best  conditions  that  temperature  should 
be  not  over  430°.  Now  the  fuel  saving  due  to  the  flue-heater 
will  depend  upon  the  increase  in  temperature  which  it  gives 
to  the  feed  before  the  water  passes  into  the  boilers.  If 
there  are  any  non-condensing  engines  or  pumps  at  hand,  their 
exhaust  may  be  utilized  in  an  ordinary  pressure  heater  to  raise 
the  temperature  of  the  feed  from,  say,  90°  to  212°.  If  no  exhaust 
steam  can  be  thus  utilized,  then  steam  may  be  taken  from  the 
receiver  of  the  compound  engine  for  this  purpose.  (By  the  way, 
it  will  not  do  to  use  a  pressure  heater  in  connection  with  the 
receiver,  as  it  is  impossible  thus  to  save  the  latent  heat  of  the 
portion  of  steam  passed  through  the  heater.  There  is  a  better 
type  of  heater  for  this  purpose,  known  at  sea  as  Weir's  Feed- 
water  Heater  and  on  land  as  Webster's  Vacuum  Economizer.  The 
principle  of  this  heater  is  that  of  the  jet  condenser,  and  the  con- 
densing effect  of  the  feed-water  is  that  which  causes  the  flow  of 
steam  into  the  heater  without  need  of  an  opening  through  it  to 
the  atmosphere.  The  intimate  and  direct  mingling  of  the  steam 
with  the  water  causes  the  complete  absorption  by  the  latter  of 
the  sensible  and  latent  heat  of  whatever  steam  flows  to  the 
heater.  Such  steam,  therefore,  works  through  a  perfect  cycle, 
there  being  no  expenditure  of  heat  for  any  other  purpose  than 
that  of  making  power  in  the  high-pressure  cylinder.     If  ik  were 
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passed  along  from  the  receiver  into  the  low-preHBure  cylinder 
instead  of  into  the  heater,  it  would  finally  exhaust  as  steam  into 
the  condenser,  and  the  principal  part  of  its  heat — that  latent — 
■would  go  off  to  the  overflow.  Looking  at  the  matter  in  a  differ- 
ent way,  suppose  one-half  of  the  total  work  to  be  done  in  each 
cylinder  of  the  compound  engine ;  then  the  quantity  of  steam 
abstracted  from  the  receiver  for  use  in  the  heater  would  be 
saved,  but  one-half  of  its  total  capacity  for  doing  work  would 
be  sacrificed.  Consequently  but  one-half  of  the  apparent  saving 
due  to  heating  the  feed-water  from  90" — temperature  of  hot  well 
— to,  say,  220%  the  temperature  of  the  steam  in  the  receiver,  or 
through  130^,  would  be  really  lost  by  reason  of  the  sacrifice  of 
work  done  in  second  cylinder.  If  12°  rise  in  temperature  cor- 
responds to  a  saving  of  1^,  then  the  Webster  Bconomizer  will 
save  5^^  of  the  total  coal.) 

As  we  have  assumed  that  the  boilers  operate  compound 
engines,  the  economizer  can  get  water  at  220°  and  heat  it  to, 
say,  260°,  as  we  have  assumed  430°  as  the  temperature  of  the 
waste  gases.  The  difference  is  40°,  which  corresponds  to  a  sav- 
ing of  something  more  than  3<^.  This,  then,  unless  I  have  as- 
sumed conditions  impossible  of  fulfillment,  is  all  that  can  be 
relied  on  as  the  saving  due  to  adding  the  economizer  to  the 
equipment  of  the  plant,  if  the  plant  is  worked  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage. The  question  I  ask  is :  what  proportion  does  the  coat 
of  the  3^  of  coal  saved  bear  to  the  interest  on  the  first  cost  of 
the  economizer,  plus  th©  cost  of  keeping  it  clear  of  soot,  plus 
the  cost  of  increasing  the  draft  to  the  extent  which  it  is  reduced 
by  the  action  of  the  economizer,  plus  the  interest  on  the  ground 
occupied  by  it? 

Of  course,  I  am  aware  that  the  table  of  savings  given  by  Mr. 
Boney  is  correct,  but  does  it  represent  conditions  sometimes  to 
be  met  with  in  existing  plants  of  overworked  boilers,  foul  with 
soot,  or  is  it  really  representative  of  the  best  possible  prac- 
tice ? 

Mr.  Roney. — I  think  that  Mr.  Bockwood  miaonderetood 
entirely  the  purpose  of  my  paper.  It  is  to  show  the  advantages 
of  mechanical  draft  as  compared  with  chimney  draft,  both 
in  first  cost  and  in  efficiency.  This  is  especially  evident  when 
economizers  are  used ;  and  the  question  he  raises,  whether  it 
will  pay  to  put  in  economizers  or  not,  depends  upon  what  you 
pay  for  your  coal,  and  how  much  you  bum  per  annum.    A 
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boiler  plant  can  be  so  small,  or  the  price  of  coal  so  low,  that 
the  saving  by  the  economizer  will  not  pay  interest  on  its  cost. 

The  President — Another  very  important  point  is  whether 
you  have  to  pay  a  high  price  for  stoking.  The  amoant  of  that 
is  a  question  to  which  I  do  not  think  sufficient  attention  is  often 
paid.  That  is,  in  large  cities  where  there  are  large  unions,  the 
firing  is  expensive  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  coal  you 
put  in.  But  where  you  can  use  automatic  stoking,  it  probably 
is  entirely  diflferent,  because  there,  roughly,  the  cost  of  stoking 
is  not  so  much  a  function  of  the  cost  of  labor. 

Mr.  Boney.* — The  advantages  of  automatically  controlling  the 
draft  are  well  shown  in  a  mechanical  draft  plant  which  I 
designed  for  use  in  a  distillery  in  Peoria,  111.  The  fan  was 
driven  by  a  direct-connected  engine,  and  the  steam  supply  to 
the  engine  controlled  by  a  lever  valve  connected  to  an  auto- 
matic pressure  regulator.  The  effect  of  automatically  con- 
trolling the  speed  of  the  fan,  and  thereby  the  amount  of  draft, 
was  at  once  seen  in  the  uniformity  of  the  steam  pressure. 
Before  the  mechanical  draft  was  installed,  the  recording  steam- 
gauge  in  the  still-house  showed  a  variation  in  pressure  often 
as  great  as  forty  pounds,  due  to  sudden  and  excessive  drafts 
of  steam  for  the  cookers.  After  the  fan  was  put  in  operation 
the  greatest  variation  in  pressure  for  a  period  of  thirty  days 
was  five  pounds.  The  benefit  of  this  uniform  steam  pressure 
was  apparent  in  increased  product  and  greater  ease  in  working. 
The  effect  was  also  so  noticeable  in  the  fire-room  that  the 
proprietors  thought  the  firemen  were  having  too  easy  a  time. 
They  were  found  sitting  around,  and  not  watching  the  steam- 
gauge  as  closely  as  they  were  obliged  to  before  the  mechanical 
was  put  in. 

Mr.  Cary  has  given  a  very  interesting  account  of  an  in- 
genious combination  of  a  number  of  well-known  elements 
necessary  to  an  economical  plant.  He  is  in  error,  however, 
in  thinking  that  the  combination  he  used  in  1887  "  was  the 
first  one  of  the  kind  ever  constructed  and  operated."  Over 
twenty  years  ago  Messrs.  J.  Edwards  &  Son,  Halifax,  York- 
shire, England,  installed  a  Green  Economizer  in  connection 
with  eight  large  boilers,  the  draft  being  induced  by  an  ex- 
haust fan,  which  discharged  the  waste  gases  into  an  iron  stack 
twenty  feet   high   above  top  of  fan.     This  bit  of  mechanical 

*  Author's  Closure,  under  tbe  Rules. 
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draft  history,  which  I  came  across  when  preparing  my  paper, 
is  one  more  illustration  of  how  easy  it  is  for  engineers 
thousands  of  miles  apart,  when  seeking  to  obtain  a  certain 
result,  to  adopt  substantially  the  same  means  for  its  accom- 
plishment. 

In  conclusion,  I  venture  the  prophecy  that  the  time  is  not 
far  distant  when  tall  chimney  building  will  be  one  of  the  lost 
arts,  and  the  progressive  engineer  will  point,  as  his  monument, 
not  to  the  tall  and  expensive  chimney  of  the  past,  but  to  the 
comparatively  inexpensive  and  economical  mechanical  draft  of 
the  future. 
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DCV. 

MEMORIAL  NOTICES  OF  MEMBERS  DECEASED 

DURING   THE  YEAR. 

GEORGE    H.  BABCOCK. 

[Note. — A  memorial  monograph  of  Mr,  Babcock,  a  former  president  of  the 
Society,  with  portrait,  will  be  fouDd  at  page  686  of  this  volume.] 

FRANZ  GRASHOF. 

(Honorary  Member.) 

We  have  the  sad  duty  of  chronicling  the  death,  on  October  26, 
1893,  of  a  distinguished  colleague,  an  honorary  member,  Franz 
Grashof,  than  whom  none  is  more  distinguished  or  beloved  on 
either  side  the  Atlantic.  His  work  has  made  him  immortal ;  his 
character  has  given  him  many  friends,  in  whose  memories  he  will 
always  be  preserved.  He  was  born  at  Diisseldorf,  July  11, 1826, 
the  son  of  Prof.  Karl  Grashof.  He  was  educated  in  the  Gymna- 
sium and  Kealschule  of  his  native  city,  in  the  Gewerbeschule 
of  Hagen,  and,  from  1844,  in  the  Gewerbeinstitut  of  Berlin,  in 
which  latter  college  he  studied  mathematics,  physics,  and 
machine  construction  as  specialties.  He  served  in  army  and 
navy  from  1947  to  1851,  obtaining  in  the  three  years  of  included 
sea-service  a  valuable  practical  knowledge  of  the  working  of  the 
marine  engine,  and  of  the  operation  of  steam  machinery  at  sea. 
He  continued  his  studies  at  Berlin  between  1851  and  1854,  when 
he  commenced  teaching  in  the  preparatory  schools,  conducting 
work  in  mathematics,  mechanics,  and  machine  construction. 
On  the  first  of  October,  1851,  he  became  an  instructor  in  the 
Gewerbeinstitut  of  Berlin,  and  thenceforward  rapidly  gained 
standing  and  prestige  in  technical  work.  He  went  to  Karlsruhe 
in  1863,  succeeding  Kedtenbacher,  and  gave  his  time  to  instruc- 
tion in  the  school  of  machine  construction.  He  held  the  direc- 
torship of  the  Technical  High  School,  Karlsruhe,  from  1867-8  to 
1885-6,  inclusive.  In  1868  he  received  a  call  to  Aachen;  he 
was  called  twice  to  Miinchen,  and  received  many  honorable  titles 
and  invitations  to  high  positions  in  his  chosen  field  of  work 
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From  1882  Grasliof  was  invalided  and  his  work  seriously  inter- 
rupted. He  finally  died,  October  26,  1893,  leaving  a  widow — 
nee  Henriette  Nottebohm — and  two  children. 

Grashof,  during  his  years  of  vigor  and  health,  was  a  volumi- 
nous writer  and  author.  His  works  were  distinguished  by  their 
learning  and  exactness,  and  their  firm  foundation  upon  the  prin- 
ciples of  pure  mathematics  and  mechanics.  His  largest  works 
were  his  Theoretische  Mdscliinenlehre^  his  Theorie  der  ElastizUat 
und  Festigheit,  and  his  RemUate  der  mechanischen  Wdrmetheorie, 
He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Verein  Deutscher  Inge- 
nieure  (1856),  and  a  member  of  a  number  of  other  learned  socie- 
ties, including  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers, 
of  which  he  was  made  honorary  member,  Nov.  6,  1884. 

Dr.  Qrashof  was  a  distinguished  man  of  science,  a  learned 
member  of  the  profession  of  engineering,  a  famous  investigator, 
a  great  author,  and  a  most  successful  teacher ;  but  his  personal 
character,  his  noble  aspirations,  his  kindly  disposition,  his 
loyalty  to  his  friends,  his  fair  and  kindly  criticisms  where 
criticism  became  an  unavoidable  duty,  his  loving  and  lovable 
nature — these  were,  after  all,  what  gave  him  that  affection  and 
respect,  on  the  part  of  pupils  and  friends,  which  were  his  most 
comforting  experiences  during  life,  and  which  will  long  remain 
in  the  hearts  and  memories  of  all  who  knew  him.  The  profes- 
sion of  engineering  also  has  lost  in  Grashof  one  of  its  greatest 
exemplars. 

JOHANN   BAUSCHINQER. 

(Honorary  Member.) 

Prof.  Johann  Bauschinger  was  born  June  11,  1834,  at  Nurem- 
burg,  Germany,  of  humble  parentage.  At  an  early  age  he 
gave  evidence  of  aptitude  for  mathematics  and  the  natural 
sciences.  He  graduated  from  the  Polytechnic  School  of  his 
native  place  with  honors,  and  thence  went  to  attend  the  Univer- 
sity of  Munich,  where  he  devoted  his  attention  to  mathematics, 
physics,  and  astronomy.  In  1856  he  was  called  to  teach  in  the 
Polytechnic  School  at  Augsburg,  but  the  following  year  was 
appointed  instructor  of  mathematics  and  physics  in  the  Royal 
Trades  School  at  Fiirth.  Since  1868  he  has  been  a  member  of 
the  faculty  of  the  Technical  High  School  at  Munich,  where  he 
occupied  the  chair  of  mechanics  and  graphical  statics,  and  was 
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charged  with  the  erection  and  direction  of  the  physical  testing 
laboratory.  While  at  Fiirth  he  developed  literary  activity, 
especially  contributing  papers  to  the  technical  press  on  "  practi- 
cal  mechanics  "  and  the  ''  mechanical  theory  of  heat/'  and  also 
a  work,  published  independently,  on  "  popular  mechanics." 
In  1871  he  published  a  work  on  **  graphical  statics  "  which  has 
had  several  editions  and  has  been  translated  into  Italian  and 
Bussian.  It  is  noted  for  its  lucid  and  intelligent  expositions. 
However,  his  most  important  literary  works  are  undoubtedly 
his  technical  investigations,  and  his  very  first  work  in  this  field 
characterizes  him  as  an  exceedingly  circumspect,  skilful,  and 
painfully  conscientious  observer,  who  reached  his  aims  with 
unusual  patience  and  pertinacity. 

The  investigations  described  in  this  first  work,  entitled 
Indicator  T^^sls  of  Locomotives^  were  commenced  in  1865, 
and  he  completed  them  under  great  difficulties  while  at  the 
same  time  attending  to  his  classes.  This  work,  which  appeared 
in  vols.  xiii.  and  xiv.  of  Der  CivUingenieury  has  been  published 
separately  and  is  a  classic  on  the  subject  at  the  present  day, 
and  attracted  the  general  attention  of  the  technical  classes  to 
the  author.  But  Bauschinger's  main  field  of  investigations  was 
"  testing  of  materials,"  and  in  connection  therewith  his  name 
will  be  mentioned  for  yeai*s  to  come.  The  results  of  these 
researches  were  at  first  published  by  the  Bavarian  Association 
of  Architects  and  Engineers,  but  later  in  the  Mittlieilungen  aua 
dem  meckanisch'technischen  Laboratorium  d'^r  Hochsckule  Muenchen 
(Communications  of  the  Mechanico-technical  Laboratory  of  the 
Munich  High  School). 

To  Bauschinger  belongs  the  credit  of  having  called  into  ex- 
istence the  first  modem  public  testing  laboratory  in  Germany, 
which  has  since  served  largely  as  a  model  for  most  of  the 
subsequent  establishments  of  the  kind. 

He  has  developed  our  methods  of  testing  in  a  material  man- 
ner, by  devising  delicate  auxiliary  measuring  apparatus.  For 
example,  his  application  of  the  Gauss  method  of  mirror  meas- 
urements has  enabled  us  to  observe  behavior  of  materials  in 
an  absolutely  accurate  and  infinitely  delicate  manner.  By  his 
mirror-apparatus,  elastic  deformations  of  the  heaviest  parts  of 
machinery  or  bridges  can  be  most  readily  observed,  and  it  is  due 
to  him  that  the  work  of  German  investigators  has  become  the 
most  reliable  and  accurate  of  any. 
75 
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His  investigations  of  the  properties  of  cements,  mortars,  arti- 
ficial and  natural  building  stones,  are  given  in  Parts  1,  7,  8 ;  4, 
5,  10,  11,  1^\  and  19  of  the  MitthcUungen.  In  the  former  he 
treats  of  cements  and  cement  and  lime  mortars,  and  in  the  latter 
of  artificial  and  natural  building  stones ;  he  describes  various 
methods  of  investigations,  and  compares  them  in  a  most  admir- 
able manner.  His  especially  numerous  tests  of  elasticity  and 
resistance  of  building  stones  must  be  described  as  "  classical." 
The  use  of  mirror- apparatus,  of  spherical  supports,  the  eluci- 
dation of  effect  of  friction  of  supports,  the  necessity  of  greater 
distance  between  end  bearing  surfaces  from  gauge  marks,  the 
effect  of  soft  bedding  strips  (lead,  rubber,  and  paper)  for  these 
surfaces  in  compression  tests,  have  been  presented  in  such  a 
masterly  manner  that  it  is  a  pleasure  to  follow  his  demonstra- 
tions. 

In  Part  6  of  "  3Iittheilungen,^^  Bauschinger  treats  of  the  laws 
of  resistance  to  compression  by  first  reviewing  the  earlier 
work  of  English  and  French  investigators,  and  then  adding  his 
own  tests  and  experiments.  He  at  first  confirms  the  law  of  sim- 
ilarity, in  accordance  with  which  similar  bodies  of  the  same 
material  suffer  similar  deformation  under  equal  loads,  brit- 
tle bodies  showing  equal  resistance  to  crushing,  and  then  he 
determines  the  laws  which  govern  relation  between  the  ultimate 
resistance  and  length  and  shape  of  cross  section  of  the  com- 
pressed material. 

The  effect  of  decreased  bearing  surfaces  or  eccentric  loading 
is  studied,  as  well  as  the  appearance  of  fractures,  in  which  par- 
ticular reference  is  had  to  the  pyramidal  fractures  in  compres- 
sion tests. 

Parallel  bending,  tension,  compression,  and  shearing  tests  of 
each  material  have  been  studied  most  exhaustively.  For  deter- 
mining wear  or  abrasion  of  stone  a  special  method  is  devised  ; 
and  the  methods  of  determining  permanency  of  stone  under 
effect  of  frost  and  weather  are  compared  and  very  much 
simplified. 

In  connection  herewith  his  investigations  of  strength  of  iron 
and  stone  columns  and  their  resistance  under  the  action  of  fire, 
as  reported  in  Parts  12  and  15  of  the  Mittheilwigen,  must  be 
mentioned. 

Just  as  these  investigations  have  given  a  remarkable  impetus 
to  similar  work  by  others,  his  circumspect  and  careful  tests  of 
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timber  described  in  Parts  9  and  16  have  been  followed  by  later 
investigators  very  closely. 

Parts  2,  3,  13,  20,  and  21  treat  of  the  properties  of  metals,  as 
does  also  a  paper  on  "  The  Properties  of  Iron  and  Steel,"  con- 
taining the  numerous  investigations  carried  out  by  order  of  the 
Association  of  German  Railroad  Managers  ;  and  his  report  on 
"  Tests  of  Resistance  of  Cast-iron,  Iron,  and  Steel  of  the  Re- 
schitza  Works,"  prepared  for  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1878  by 
request  of  Austrian  state  railways. 

We  may  here  mention  his  reports  in  Part  13,  on  "  Changes  of 
Elastic  Limit  and  Resistance  of  Iron  and  Steel  due  to  stretch- 
ing, crushing,  to  warming  and  cooling,  and  to  oft-repeated 
loading,"  as  classics  on  the  subjects  treated.  By  these  we  are 
enabled  to  trace  the  connection  between  the  usual  tests  of 
resistance  of  structural  materials  and  Woehler  s  tests  of  repeated 
loading,  as  Bauschinger's  laboratory  contained  a  full  set  of  the 
necessary  machines  for  such  investigation,  and  he  devoted  many 
years  to  the  study  of  their  results.  At  the  time  of  his  death 
he  was  engaged  in  further  study  and  investigation  of  the  effect 
of  continued  use  or  loading,  and  in  future  very  much  greater 
attention  will  be  devoted  to  this  subject,  especially  should 
his  successor  carry  out  the  work  on  Bauschinger's  plan  and 
methods. 

And  last,  but  not  least,  must  be  mentioned  the  fact  that  it 
was  mainly  due  to  Bauschinger's  energy,  tact,  and  indefatigable 
labors  and  uniform  amiability,  that  the  now  famous  **  Confer- 
ences on  Unification  of  Tests  and  Methods  of  Testing  Structural 
Materials"  have  been  so  eminently  successful.  Had  it  not  been 
for  his  guiding  hand,  constant  vigilance  to  avoid  dangerous  dis- 
cussions and  to  straighten  out  tangled  arguments,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  so  much  could  ever  have  been  achieved,  with  a  volun- 
tary assemblage  of  manufacturers  on  one  hand  and  users  of 
materials  on  the  other,  with  a  third  party  of  investigators  or 
directors  of  laboratories  between  them. 

Although  these  conferences  are  entirely  voluntary,  and  their 
resolutions  are  not  binding,  but  merely  the  expression  of  the 
most  advanced  and  correct  opinions  bearing  on  the  subjects 
discussed,  it  is  truly  remarkable  that  they  have  exerted  such 
lasting  influence  throughout  the  civilized  world.  And  this 
crowning  fact  is  mainly  due  to  Bauschinger's  honesty,  integrity, 
and  character  as  a  man. 
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Professor  Bauschinger  was  elected  an  honorary  member  of 
the  Society  in  1884,  and  died  November  25,  1893. 

STEPHEN   WILCOX. 

Stephen  Wilcox  was  bom  at  Westerly,  R.  I.  His  earliest 
experiments  in  the  mechanical  field  resulted  in  the  invention 
of  a  practical  caloric  or  hot-air  engine,  previous  to  Ericsson's 
first  attempt,  both  men  submitting  their  engines  to  the  Light- 
house Board,  by  whom  they  were  to  be  used  for  operating  fog- 
horn signals. 

In  1856,  finding  that  the  caloric  engine  was  likely  to  be  lim- 
ited to  small  powers,  he  directed  his  attention  to  a  form  of 
safety  boiler,  and  invented  a  set  of  inclined  water  tubes  con- 
nected to  an  overhead  steam  and  water  reservoir,  across  which 
the  tubes  carried  the  current  of  hot  air  from  the  fire. 

It  was  at  this  time  that,  in  connection  with  his  life -long 
friend  and  partner,  Geo.  BL  Babcock,  the  Babcock  &  Wilcox 
engine  was  developed,  which  was  manufactured  by  a  number  of 
leading  builders,  among  them  the  Hope  Iron  Works,  Provi- 
dence ;  Morton  Poole  &  Co.,  Wilmington ;  Poole  &  Hunt,  Balti- 
more; and  C.  &  G.  Cooper,  Mt.  Vernon,  Ohio.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  boiler  business,  and  the  fact  that  at  this  time  the 
Corliss  patents  became  public  property,  induced  the  firm  to  dis- 
continue the  manufacture  of  this  design  of  engine,  although  the 
smaller  upright  engines  of  the  New  York  Safety  Steam  Power 
Company  received  a  good  deal  of  attention  at  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Wilcox. 

The  Babcock  &  Wilcox  Company  became  a  corporation  in  1881, 
at  which  time  Mr.  Wilcox  retired  from  active  business  life,  but 
kept  on  making  experiments  on  multiple -expansion  engines, 
with  high  pressure,  in  connection  with  marine  boilers,  and 
derived  much  pleasure  from  a  yacht  upon  which  these  ideas 
were  carried  out. 

In  his  birthplace,  at  Westerly,  a  library  building  is  a  monu- 
ment to  his  public  spirit  and  generosity;  and  besides  the 
library  and  other  rooms,  it  is  to  contain  in  its  basement  a  gym- 
nasium for  the  lads  of  the  town. 

He  died  of  pneumonia,  November  27,  1893. 

JOHN  H.    HARRIS. 

Mr.  Harris  was  born  in  Troy,  N  T.,  January  4, 1838.  He  was 
a  direct  descendant  of  Patrick  Henry  and  of  Eoger  Williams,  so 
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that  his  ancestry  belongs  to  that  which  was  best  in  the  develop- 
ment of  New  England  character,  in  combination  with  that  sturdy 
patriotism  which  characterized  the  early  patriots  of  Virginia. 
His  education  in  Vermont  and  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  was  intended 
to  fit  him  for  Tale  College,  but  this  plan  was  given  up,  and  at 
eighteen  years  of  age  he  went  to  sea.  He  made  several  voyages 
to  China  and  Japan,  in  the  last  of  which  he  had  a  narrow  escape 
from  shipwreck  on  the  Nova  Scotia  coast.  On  his  arrival  in 
New  York  in  June,  1861,  he  at  once  enlisted  as  a  volunteer  in 
the  navy,  and  while  attached  to  the  United  States  steamships 
Albatross,  Powhatan,  Vickshurgy  and  other  minor  assignments, 
he  participated  in  the  battle  of  Fort  Hudson  and  in  numerous 
engagements  of  the  squadrons  both  of  the  Atlantic  and  of 
the  Gulf. 

Honorably  discharged  in  1866,  he  spent  a  couple  of  years  in 
the  study  of  law  under  Senator  Hoar,  of  Worcester ;  but  the  rou- 
tine was  disagreeable,  and  he  entered  mercantile  life.  He  was 
in  charge  of  the  New  York  office  of  the  George  F.  Blake  Manu- 
facturing Company ;  was  connected  with  the  Deane  Steam  Pump 
Company,  and  afterwards  organized  the  Harris  Steam  Fumping 
Company. 

He  has,  however,  become  best  known  to  engineering  from  his 
connection  with  the  Worthington  Fumping  Engine  Company, 
as  vice-president  and  general  manager  of  the  branch  in  Great 
Britain,  lending  his  immense  energy  and  business  efficiency  to 
the  advancement  of  the  interests  of  the  firm  both  in  Europe 
and  in  this  country. 

He  connected  himself  with  the  Society  in  1890,  but  for  the 
last  two  years  of  his  life  has  been  a  great  sufferer  from  the 
progress  of  the  disease  which,  although  alleviated  by  a  most 
skilful  and  successful  operation,  yet  was  ultimately  the  cause 
of  his  death. 

He  passed  away  in  this  city,  January  22,  1894. 

SETH   BATEMAN   WEAVER. 

Mr.  Weaver  was  bom  at  Newport,  E.  L,  September  23,  1858. 
He  graduated  from  Worcester  Institute  in  June,  1881,  and 
worked  afterward  as  journeyman  in  shops  operated  in  connec- 
tion with  the  institute.  In  1882  he  became  journeyman  tool- 
maker  with  the  Crompton  Iron  Works,  and  later  in  same  year 
became  inspector  of  finished  piece-work  with  the  Deane  Steam 
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Pump  "Works,  of  Holyoke,  Mass.  He  remained  with  this  com- 
pany as  chief  draughtsman  until  January,  1884,  when  he  took  the 
position  of  chief  draughtsman  of  the  elevator  department  of  the 
Crane  Brothers  Company,  of  Chicago,  which  position  he  held 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  February  22,  1894  He  was  to  have 
been  made  superintendent  of  the  entire  elevator  works,  had  he 
recovered  from  the  severe  operation  which  was  the  immediate 
cause  of  his  death.  Aneurism  of  an  artery  had  followed  an 
accidental  discharge  of  a  gun  nineteen  years  ago ;  but,  in  spite 
of  this  limitation,  he  had  done  the  work  of  more  than  one  man, 
not  only  in  the  drawing-room,  but  as  patent  expert  for  his 
company.  Hemorrhage  set  in  nine  days  after  the  successful 
amputation  of  his  limbi 

He  joined  the  Society  at  its  June  meeting,  Providence,  1891. 

EDWARD   BARRY    WALL. 

Mr.  Wall  was  born  in  Elingston,  N.  Y.,  April  25,  1856.  He 
graduated  with  the  degree  of  M.E.  from  Stevens  Institute  of 
Technology,  at  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  in  1876,  in  the  first  large  class 
turned  out  by  that  institute,  and  the  fourth  graduated  from  it. 

The  ability  displayed  in  his  graduating  thesis,  on  the  subject 
of  car  framing,  led  to  his  appointment  under  instructiou,  from 
July,  1876,  to  June,  1879,  to  the  Altoona  shops  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad.  From  June  29,  1879,  to  January  1,  1882,  he 
was  in  charge  of  special  investigations  and  tests,  and  an 
inspector  of  materials  for  that  company,  and  assistant  to  the 
general  foreman  of  the  Altoona  car-shops,  with  experience  as  a 
designer  of  cars. 

He  acted  as  assistant  master  mechanic  of  the  Columbus 
shops  of  the  P.,  C.  &  St.  L.  Ky.  until  November  1,  1882,  and 
was  assistant  superintendent  of  motive  power  until  June  1, 
1883,  when  he  was  appointed  superintendent  of  motive  power 
of  the  southwest  system  of  the  Pennsylvania  lines,  with  head- 
quarters at  Columbus.  In  April,  1893,  he  was  detailed  to  act 
as  assistant  to  the  first  vice-president,  with  headquarters  at 
Chicago,  and  with  special  charge  of  the  interests  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania lines  in  connection  with  the  World's  Columbian  Expo- 
sition, after  the  close  of  which  he  was  appointed  assistant  to  the 
general  manager  of  the  lines  west  of  Pittsburg,  with  headquar- 
ters at  Pittsburg. 

Mr.  Wall  was  a  notable  illustration  of  the  responsibility  borne 
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by  young  men  of  this  country.  His  appointment,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-seven,  to  a  superintendency,  has  been  referred  to  as 
probably  the  youngest  -age  at  which  any  man  was  ever 
appointed  to  so  responsible  a  position  in  an  old-established 
company.  His  best-known  public  service  was  in  connection 
with  the  work  of  the  Master  Car  Builders'  Association  upon 
the  automatic  coupler  question.  It  has  been  said  that  the 
advanced  status  of  practice  today  in  these  matters  is  due  to 
him  more  than  to  any  other  one  man. 

He  connected  himself  with  the  Society  at  the  Pittsburg 
meeting  in  June,  1884,  His  death,  April  1,  1894,  was  due  to 
peritonitis  and  shock,  following  an  operation  for  appendicitis. 
He  was  universally  liked  and  respected,  and  his  untimely 
death  is  deeply  regretted. 

GEORGE  SELDEN. 

Mr.  Selden  was  born  September  27,  1827,  in  the  city  of  Erie, 
Pa.  In  1844  he  went  to  sea  as  a  sailor  in  the  East  India  trade, 
which  at  that  time  compelled  a  three  years'  absence  from  his 
home.  On  his  return  he  was  among  the  first  to  go  from  Erie  to 
the  California  gold  fields  in  the  winter  of  1848-49.  On  his 
return  to  Erie  after  this  experience  he  entered  business  with 
Col.  John  H.  Bliss,  in  the  manufacture  of  barrels,  but  the 
business  received  a  great  advance  from  the  development  of 
oil  in  Pennsylvania,  out  of  which  grew  the  Erie  City  Iron 
Works,  an  establishment  employing  over  seven  hundred  men, 
and  perhaps  the  largest  establishment  devoted  to  boilers  as 
a  specialty  in  the  United  States,  if  not  in  the  world.  The 
success  of  this  enterprise  permitted  Mr.  Selden  to  indulge 
his  taste  for  travel,  and  his  collection  of  curiosities  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  was  very  interesting. 

He  was  an  active  member  of  the  church  with  which  he  had 
connected  himself  in  1858,  just  after  his  marriage,  and  in  which 
he  had  held  office  for  many  years.  His  benefactions  have  been 
called  princely. 

The  records  of  the  Patent  Office  from  1869  to  1892  contain 
many  patents  issued  to  Mr.  Selden ;  at  first  for  saw-mill 
machinery,  later  for  special  machinery  for  oil  work,  and  lat- 
terly for  details  of  boilers  and  engines. 

He  connected  himself  with  the  Society  in  the  Associate  grade 
at  the  Scranton  meeting  in  the  autumn  of  1888,  and  died  May 
28,  1894. 
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O.   A.  LANPHEAR. 

Mr.  Laiiphear  entered  the  profession  of  engineering  from  the 
practical  side ;  he  became  an  apprentice  in  Cleveland  in  1868, 
passing  through  the  pattern  and  blacksmith  shop,  and  finally 
intrusted  with  erection,  both  inside  and  outside  of  the  shop. 
In  1873  he  took  charge  of  the  works  of  the  Humboldt  Manu- 
facturing Company,  in  Kansas,  "builders  of  iron  bridges,  and  in 
1876  he  moved  to  Logansport,  Indiana,  where  lie  was  engaged 
in  building  turbine  water-wheels  and  erecting  machinery. 
From  1878  to  1884  he  was  obtaining  his  theoretical  edu- 
cation, first  at  Franklyn  College,  Indiana,  and  later  at  the 
Stata  University  at  Columbus,  Ohio.  On  graduation  he  be- 
came a  member  of  the  firm  of  Minot  and  Lanphear,  and  in  1885, 
with  his  partner,  entered  the  Columbus  Buggy  Company,  and 
for  several  years  served  as  foreman  of  the  machine  shop.  The 
latter  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  the  general  management 
of  a  Cincinnati  company  making  a  specialty  of  sanitary  ap- 
pliances. 

He  connected  himself  with  the  Society  at  the  New  York 
meeting  of  1886,  and  died  May  24,  1S94,  from  an  accident  due 
to  a  runaway  team. 

WALLACE  H.  DODGE. 

Mr.  Dodge  was  born  July  10,  1849,  at  Mishawaka,  Indiana. 
He  entered  his  father's  store  as  bookkeeper  after  completing 
his  education  at  the  University  of  Notre  Dame  in  his  native 
State.  In  connection  with  his  business  he  learned  the  trade  of 
machinist  and  copper-smelter  and  tinner.  In  1878  he  com- 
menced manufacturing  in  the  lines  of  wood  specialties  and 
hardware.  In  1881,  in  connection  with  George  Philion,  his 
superintendent,  the  first  experimental  wooden  split  pulleys 
were  manufactured,  which  since  1884  have  been  so  widely 
distributed  under  the  trade  name  of  the  Independence  Wood 
Split  Pulley.  In  1886  the  Dodge  system  of  transmission  of 
power  by  round  ropes  was  devised,  the  characteristic  being  a 
continuous  rope  making  several  turns  around  driver  and  driven 
pulley,  with  a  take-up  device  at  the  end  of  the  series  of  wheels, 
which  this  continuous  rope  enveloped.  The  young  enterprise 
of  the  Dodge  Manufacturing  Company  was  burned  to  the 
ground  in  1881  by  a  lightning  stroke,  but  his  energy,  ability, 
and  reputation  succeeded  in  building  up  the  business  which 
survives  him.     Since  his  return  from  Europe  with  the  parly 
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of  American  engineers  in  1889,  Mr.  Dodge  lia43  been  in  ill 
health,  which  has  compelled  absence  from  home  for  treatment, 
but  his  influence  in  his  native  town  was  not  unfelt,  and  it  is  to 
his  energy  that  the  introduction  of  water  works  and  an  electric 
lighting  system  is  credited. 

He  became  a  member  of  the  Society  in  the  Associate  grade 
at  the  Erie  meeting  of  1889,  and  his  death,  on  September  10, 
1894,  was  due  to  neuralgia  of  the  abdomen. 

EMIL  J.    FLACH. 

Mr.  Flach  was  born  April  28, 1864,  in  Sweden.  He  graduated 
from  the  Swedish  State  College  at  Upsala,  whence  he  entered 
the  Boyal  Polytechnic  Institute  in  Stockholm,  from  which  he 
graduated  in  1888.  He  served  an  apprenticeship  at  the  works 
of  the  Stafsjo  Engineering  and  Gun  Manufacturing  Company, 
and  later  attached  himself  to  the  Bergsund  Engine  and  Ship- 
building Company  at  Stockholm. 

He  had  service  at  sea  on  the  two  Swedish  steamers  MotaJ^i 
and  Bergsund^  and  after  that  served  in  the  Maxim-Nordenfeld 
Gun  and  Ammunition  Company. 

Coming  to  the  United  States,  he  attached  himself  first  to  the 
Columbian  Iron  Works  and  Dry  Dock  Company,  at  Baltimore, 
Md.,  and  later  to  the  Pennsylvania  Steel  Company,  at  their 
Sparrows  Point  Works.  In  July,  1890,  Mr.  Flach  entered  the 
service  of  the  United  States  Government  as  draughtsman  in  the 
Bureau  of  Steam  Engineering  of  the  Navy  Department,  and  it 
was  upon  the  recommendation  of  Commodore  Melville  that  Mr. 
Flach  was  retained  for  the  responsible  position  of  chief  draughts- 
man with  the  S.  L.  Moore  and  Sons  Company  of  Elizabeth,  and 
this  position  is  the  one  held  by  Mr.  Flach  at  the  time  he  joined 
this  Society,  at  the  New  York  meeting  of  1891.  He  retained  it 
until  he  was  appointed  representative  from  Sweden  to  be  pres- 
ent at  the  experiments  made  with  the  John  Ericsson  submarine 
gun.  His  commission  resulted  in  an  elaborate  report  to  the 
Swedish  Government,  and  its  author  returned  to  the  old  country. 

In  November,  1892,  Mr.  Flach  became  assistant  engineer  of 
the  Swedish  "  Neptune  Salvage  Company,"  and  took  part  in  the 
work  of  raising  H.  M.  S.  Hoive,  sunk  at  Ferrol.  It  was  in  an 
attempt  connected  with  this  submarine  undertaking  that  Mr. 
Flach  overtaxed  his  strength,  and  contracted  the  malady  which 
ended  his  life  but  a  few  weeks  later.     He  was  obliged  to  plaoe 
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himself  upon  the  sick  list  only  a  few  days  before  the  successful 
raising  of  the  llowe^  and  although  all  possible  care  was  taken, 
no  signs  of  improvement  appeared.  He  was  sent  in  June  to 
the  Marine  Hospital  in  Plymouth,  England,  and  from  thence  to 
his  home  in  Sweden,  installing  himself  at  the  Sanatorium  at 
Morsil. 

His  death  occurred  at  this  place,  September  2,  1893. 

WILLIAM   HENRY   PATTON. 

Mr.  Patton  was  bom  July  7,  1831,  at  Princeton,  N.  J.  After 
receiving  the  degree  of  Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineer,  at 
the  University  of  New  York,  Mr.  Patton  devoted  himself  to 
mining  and  quartz  milling  from  1852  to  1886.  From  1866  to 
187-4  he  was  constructing  engineer  for  a  number  of  silver  and 
gold  mining  companies  in  Nevada  and  California,  among  them 
the  Old  Colony,  Keystone,  the  Plumes-Eureka,  etc.  He  was 
also  assistant  superintendent  of  construction  of  the  United 
States  Mint  at  San  Francisco,  and  from  1874  to  1877  was  con- 
structing engineer  for  the  syndicate  Mackay,  Fair,  Flood,  and 
O'Brien,  in  Virginia  City.  From  1877  to  1882  he  was  their  mining 
engineer,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  mining  engineer  with 
the  Broken  Hill  mines,  in  New  South  Wales. 

Mr.  Patton's  first  introduction  to  public  notice  on  the  Com- 
stock  was  as  chief  engineer  in  the  service  of  the  Pacific  Mill  and 
Mining  Company.  While  in  that  position  he  had  much  to  do 
in  the  construction  of  two  mills  for  this  company,  the  Consoli- 
dated and  California  mills,  the  largest  mills  ever  erected  in  the 
State  of  Nevada.  These  mills  were  run  by  powerful  compound 
condensing  engines,  which  were  devised  in  part  by  him,  and  put 
in  place  under  his  immediate  supervision.  He  supervised 
the  draughting  and  putting  in  place  of  the  powerful  machinery 
for  pumping  at  the  Consolidated  and  California  shaft,  and  at  the 
Sierra  Nevada,  Mexican,  and  Union  shafts ;  and  he  was  frequently 
consulted  by  mining  superintendents  in  regard  to  the  construc- 
tion of  machinery  at  their  mines.  He  claimed  the  credit  of 
introducing  on  the  Comstock  the  method  (then  new)  of  deep 
pumping  by  direct  action  with  the  Cornish  system  of  pumps. 
He  also  planned  the  running  of  the  California  mill  by  wire-rope 
transmission  of  water  power  under  a  1,500-foot  pressure,  and 
superintended  the  carrying  out  of  the  plan. 
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He  was  elected  superintendent  of  the  Consolidated  Virginia 
and  California  mines  in  the  year  1878,  when  the  prospects  of 
these  two  mines  were  somewhat  on  the  wane,  and  he  continued 
to  fill  that  office  until  he  left  in  the  latter  part  of  1887  to  take 
charge  of  the  Broken  Hill  mine  in  Australia.  He  developed  the 
same  capacity  as  a  mining  engineer  as  he  had  shown  as  a 
mechanical  engineer.  The  most  notable  event  in  his  career  as 
mining  superintendent  was  the  finding  and  developing,  after 
diligent  and  systematic  working,  of  an  important  body  of  ore  in 
the  Consolidated  Virginia  and  California  mines,  which  placed 
those  mines  on  a  dividend-paying  basis  and  restored  public  con- 
fidence in  the  Comstock  lode. 

In  the  month  of  December,  1886,  a  fire,  which  had  been 
smouldering  since  the  year  1881,  broke  out  in  the  timbers  of 
the  old  stopes  of  the  California  mine  on  the  1,600-foot  level, 
and  threatened  a  cessation  of  the  working  of  the  mine.  By  a 
masterly  use  of  mechanical  appliances  in  injecting  carbonic  acid 
gas  through  the  burning  section  for  a  period  of  four  months,  he 
succeeded  in  extinguishing  the  fire  ;  and  this  enabled  the  work 
of  extracting  ore  to  be  resumed,  which  continued  for  some  time 
with  profitable  results. 

Mr.  Patton  was  an  ardent  lover  and  devoted  student  of  physics 
and  mechanical  science.  Although  of  a  naturally  modest  and 
retiring  disposition,  he  always  came  to  the  front  in  case  of  an 
emergency.  Well  remembered  is  his  heroic  action  when,  at  the 
risk  of  his  own  life,  he  took  the  lead  of  a  band  of  brave  men 
and  rescued  some  miners  who  were  being  walled  in,  in  a  drift 
on  the  lower  level  of  the  Alta  mine,  by  a  strong  flow  of  water 
which  was  beginning  to  fill  the  mine  shaft 

Another  event  which  occurred  a  few  years  ago  also  showed 
the  quality  of  the  man.  A  fire  broke  out  in  the  incline  shaft  of 
the  Gould  and  Curry  mine,  and  this  was  accompanied  with  a 
caving  of  the  surrounding  ground,  which  imprisoned  a  number 
of  miners  with  no  apparent  chance  of  exit.  Mr.  Patton  was 
early  on  the  ground,  giving  valuable  advice  as  to  what  should 
be  done  to  rescue  the  men,  fearlessly  taking  an  active  part  him- 
self, and  directing  movements  in  the  face  of  that  terrible  catas- 
trophe. 

He  became  a  member  of  the  Society  at  the  New  York  meet- 
ing in  1882,  and  died  August  7,  1892,  at  San  Eafael,  CaL,  of 
disease  of  the  brain. 
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JOHN  IRWIN  VEEDBR. 

Mr.  Veeder  was  bom  at  Sewickley,  P^a.,  on  Jnne  11,  1858,  and 
passed  away  in  the  early  prime  of  manhood,  on  November  20, 
1892,  at  Chicago,  111. 

In  1866  his  parents  removed  to  Burksville,  Ky.  Here  his 
musical  education  was  begun,  and  at  the  early  age  of  nine  years 
he  performed  on  the  piano  at  a  public  concert. 

In  1 868  the  family  moved  to  Sewickley,  Pa.,  and  thence,  in 
1869,  to  Plattsburg,  N.  Y.  Here,  his  father  conducted  the 
affairs  of  the  Arnold  iron  mine,  in  the  interest  of  Dr.  C.  G. 
Hussey,  Hon.  Thomas  M.  Howe,  and  himself,  for  twelve  years, 
the  mine  having  then  been  sold. 

It  was  during  this  formative 'period  of  the  boy's  life  that  he 
acquired  his  principal  education.  He  attended  the  Plattsburg 
Academy,  where  he  was  an  eager  student,  so  much  so  that  it 
was  often  necessary  to  call  a  halt  in  his  studies  for  a  few  days, 
in  order  to  give  rest  to  a  constitution  never  very  strong.  To 
this  end,  he  was  sent,  early  in  1872,  to  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
where  he  remained  a  year. 

He  spent  the  last  four  or  five  months  of  1874,  at  Arnold  Hill, 
down  in  the  mine,  in  getting  a  knowledge  of  the  running  of 
drifts  and  cross-cuts,  timbering,  pumping,  blasting,  stoping,  use 
of  hand  and  machine  drills,  and  a  great  variety  of  other  under- 
ground matter.  Afterwards,  on  surface,  he  spent  several  months 
during  the  winter  in  running  an  engine  and  boiler  at  a  small 
mine  owned  by  the  Company.  He  used  to  get  up  at  four 
o'clock,  on  the  coldest  mornings,  and  walk  half  a  mile,  often  in 
the  deep  snow,  to  the  mine,  in  order  to  get  up  steam  in  time  for 
beginning  work  at  seven  o'clock. 

After  graduating,  in  1876,  from  the  Academy,  with  highest 
honors,  he  took  a  complete  course  in  Eastman's  Business 
College  at  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  About  this  time  the  selection 
of  a  cadet  for  West  Point  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Hon.  Andrew 
Williams,  M.  C,  who  desired  him  to  compete  in  the  customary 
examinations  for  the  honor,  but  his  proposed  competitors 
declined  to  appear  if  he  presented  himself.  His  father,  how- 
ever, wishing  to  fit  him  for  an  earnest,  practical  business  life, 
declined  in  behalf  of  his  boy,  and  gave  him  some  further  business 
experience. 

Early  in  1877  he  went  to  Chicago,  and  spent  some  time  in  a 
stationer's  store,  but  had  much  trouble  with  his  eyes,  being  blind 
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for  several  weeks.  He  therefore  returned  to  Plattsburg,  and 
spent  the  last  five  months  of  the  year  at  the  office  and  shipping 
station  of  the  Arnold  mine,  at  Ferrona.  Here  he  spent  his 
mornings  in  scientific  studies,  and  his  afternoons  in  assisting  in 
the  loading  of  ore  upon  the  cars. 

In  February,  1878,  his  father  haying  taken  an  interest  in  the 
Saranac  Horse-Nail  Company,  whose  works  were  also  located  at 
Vergennea,  Vt.,  the  boy  went  to  Vergennes,  and  spent  several 
months  there  in  learning  the  making  of  horse-nails  and  the 
building  of  the  machinea  The  works  were  removed  in  Novem- 
ber, 1878,  to  Plattsburg,  N.  T.,  where  all  of  the  proprietors 
lived ;  and  after  the  installation  and  starting  of  the  new  plant  by 
Mr.  William  Long,  and  the  resignation  of  the  latter,  Mr.  Veeder 
became  foreman  of  the  factory,  before  he  was  twenty-one  years 
old.  Here,  his  fine  inventive  talent,  his  good  judgment  of  men, 
his  admirable  tact,  and  perfect  self-control,  made  his  administra- 
tion an  excellent  success. 

Owing  to  changes  in  the  business,  he  resigned  his  position, 
and  began  to  devote  himself  to  a  systematic  training  as  a 
machinist,  it  then  being  the  thought  of  his  father  and  himself 
that  he  would  ultimately  devote  himself  to  the  machine  busi- 
ness. In  order  to  get  the  best  and  largest  experience,  he  took 
positions  in  various  shops,  going  first  to  Burlington  in  Febru- 
ary, 1880,  where,  in  the  shops  of  B.  S.  Nichols  &  Co.,  he  con- 
structed some  new  nail  machines,  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Long,  for  the  factory  at  Plattsburg. 

In  October,  1881,  he  went  to  Montpelier,  Vt.,  where  he  worked 
in  the  shops  of  the  Montpelier  Iron  Company  for  a  short  time, 
and  then  to  Hartford,  Conn.,  in  the  shops  of  the  Hartford  En- 
gine Company. 

Failing  health  compelled  him  to  give  up  severe  labor,  and  in 
December,  1881,  he  went  first  to  Minneapolis,  and  then  in  the 
following  month  to  the  stock  farm  of  Gen.  A.  Y.  Mackay,  at 
Bazile  Mills,  in  Northwestern  Nebraska. 

In  July,  1885,  with  health  much  improved  by  the  out-of-door 
work,  he  entered,  as  office  boy,  the  office  of  James  H.  Baymond, 
member  of  this  Society,  and  a  prominent  patent  lawyer  of 
Chicago.  With  this  modest  beginning,  he  soon  proved  himself 
worthy  of  better  things.  Mr.  Baymond  himself  paid  him  the 
highest  possible  tribute,  in  a  communication  to  the  Patent  Law 
Association  of  the  city  of  Chicago. 
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Music  was  the  chief  solace  and  recreation  of  his  life,  and  his 
skill  as  a  violinist  was  of  a  very  high  order.  To  his  musical 
studies  and  practice  he  gave  nearly  all  of  his  time  when  out  of 
his  office,  and  he  was  one  of  the  founders  of  an  amateur  sym- 
phony society  of  over  sixty  members ;  but  the  cares  of  an  ever- 
increasing  business,  necessarily  very  exacting  in  its  nature, 
proved  too  much  for  his  constitution,  which  was,  from  his 
birth,  far  from  being  strong.  He  connected  himself  with  the 
Society  at  the  San  Francisco  meeting  in  May,  1892. 
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steam-ODgine,  XV.,  412  ;  regeuerator  of  bot-air  engine,  XV., 
760;  simultaneous  cards  from  different  iudicators.  XV.,  805; 

smoke-preventing  furnaces VII.  791 

Cars  for  Meigs  Elev.  R.  R VII.  108 

Cartridges  and  burners,  alloys  of  copper  for III.  08 

flow  of  metals  in VI.  681 

Cartwriglit  ether  engine VII.  681 

Cartwright,  Robert,  disc,  an  interesting  boiler  explosion,  XIV., 
145;  improvement  of  engineering  profession,  XIV.,  619;  lights 
for  outdoor  work,  XIII.,  286  ;  notes  on  belting,  XV.,  252  ;  shaft- 
ing clutches,  XIII.,  238  ;  the  value  of  a  water  power XIII.  156 

Cary,  a.  a.,  disc,  a  coal  calorimeter,  XIV.,  824;  cost  of  horse- 
power, XV.,  1152;  crucible  furnace  for  petroleum,  XV.,  809; 
gauge  for  high  pressure,  XV.,  1124:  grates  with  small  openings, 
XV.,  608;  heat  units  and  specifications  for  pumping  engines, 
XV.,  1117;  mechanical  draft,  XV.,  1171  ;  methods  of  reduc- 
ing the  fire  loss XI.  808 

Casing  for  oil  wells VIII.  848 

'*       "  propellers XI.  1086 

Casting  aluminium  bronze  and  other  strong  metals,  Thomas  D.  West.  VIII.  245 

**     flange  pipe,  new  method  of,  J.  E.  Sweet IV.  287 

•*      sound,  T.  D.  West VI.  94 

Castings,  fed  and  unfed  VI.  98 

hot-fed  tj«.  cold  fed VI.  99 

•'       of  steel  M.  iron Xil.  720 

pickling  of VI.  668 

seasoning  of VI.  667 

testing  machine  for VI.  101 

"       toughened,  or  Stirling IX.  841 

**       under  pressure VI.  104 

Cast  iron  fittings,  W.  J.  Baldwin IV.  274 

Cast  iron  plates  pickled  in  nitric  acid,  conductivity  of XII.  174 

*  *    **    softness  of IX.  837 

*'    "    test  of  the  strength  of , X.  187 

Cast  metal  for  guns VIII.  692 

Cataloguing  references,  best  system  for  (184-5) VI.  863 

Caulking  of  boiler  joints IV.  420 

Causes  of  boiler  explosions IV.  148 

Cawley,  Frank,  disc,  compressed  air XV.  699 

Cecil  hydrogen  engine VII.  695 

Cellulose  armor  for  ships VIII.  618 

Cement,  influence  of  sugar  upon,  H.  de  B.  Parsons IX.  286 

Cements,  testing  of  strength  of,  Jerome  Sondericker IX.  172 

Cement{«,  standard  tests  for XI.  561 

Centennial  tests  of  turbines VIII.  368,  870,  417 

Center  of  oscillation Vill.  215 

Central  support  for  Corliss  engines X.  829 

Centre  Square  (Phil ),  W.  W.  Boiler VI.  588,  598 
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Centrifugal  pumps  and  their  efficiencies,  W.  O.  Webber IX.  228 

Ceutrif  ugal  force  of  belts VI.  447 

"flyingrope XII.  233 

•*  high-speed VII.  581 

machines,  operation  of XIV.  1192 

Chains  for  cranes XI.  952 

•'      limits  of  stress  in VIII.  710 

**      t?«.  ropes  in  cranes IV.  295 

Chambered  holes X.  462 

Change* of  annaal  meeting IV.  14 

Changes  of  temperature  in  a  Beton  house IV.  402 

('hanute's  experiments  on  load  on  tires VII.  785 

Chapman,  Luke,  memorial  notice  of XIL  1057 

Charcoal,  combustibility  of V.  101 

Charges  of  melting  cupola. VI.  106 

**      for  power VIII.  621 

Chase,  W.  L.,  a  general  engineering  ckusifieation  and  index., XTV.  780 

Checlc  valves  in  steam-pipes VI.  580 

Cheney,  W.  L.,  a  system  of  worm  gearing  of  diametral  pitch,  X.. 
88B  ;  disc,  molecular  changes  in  metals,  XV.,  616  ;  sand  blasting 

to  produce  a  surface  on  east  iron XV.  619 

Chernoffs  theory  of  structure  of  steel IX.  148 

Chimney  draught :  facts  and  theories,  R.  H.  Thurston XIL  85 

**        staging,  a  novel,  F.  G.  Coggin VII.  612 

Chimney  draught,  De  Volson  Wood XI.  974 

idiosyncrasies  of ' XIII.  217 

mechanical  theory  of XL  772 

"        Peclet's  treatment  of. XL  762 

**        tests  of  formulae  for XL  984 

for  water-tube  boiler XV.  607 

"        stacks  for  batteries  of  boilers XIII.  240 

Chimneys,  table  of  sizes  of,  W.  Kent VI.  81 

Chimneys,  theory  and  design  of XL  451 

Chloroform  engine,  eflSciency  of XII.  155 

Christie,  James,  disc,  case-hardening  of  steel,  X.,  828;  electro- 
motors for  shops,  X.,  223  ;  lubrication X.  810 

Cheistie,  W.  W.,  an  experiment  with  aluminium XIII.  893 

Chromium  in  Bessemer  metal VI.  64 

Chronograph  for  engineering  purposes,  W.  R.  Eckart III.  184 

Chronograph  on  Lowell  pumping  engine III.  191 

Chronopcope III.  186 

Chucks  for  twist  drills VIL  186 

Chubch,  W.  L.,  disc  descending  smoke  flues,  VIL,  888  ;   expan- 
sion in   single  and   compound  engines.  L,  179 ;  friction  as  a 

factor,  I..  154 ;  non-conducting  cylinder  linings VIL  879 

Circular  of  standard  methods  of  test XL  605 

Circulars  on  commission  to  test  iron  and  steel IV.  31 

Circulating  device  for  a  Scotch  boiler XV.  612 

Circulation  in  steam  boilers IX.  489 

City  of  Richmondy  indicating  engine  of XL  81(28 
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Qamond  light VIII.  668 

Clapp-Qriffith  steel VI.  60 

Clark's  rule  for  counterbalancing  of  engines II.  273 

Clarke,  Thos.  C,  the  Kinzua  viaduct,  1882 XI.  961 

Clarkson,  T.,  disc,  collection  of  dust  in  workshops XIV.  705 

Classification  and  index,  a  general XIV.  780 

CuLUsrcs,  R.  J.  E.,  memorial  notice  of X.  842 

Cleaning  of  tubular  boilers VI.  581 

Clearance  in  engine  brasses VI.  864 

ClearRDces  in  compound  engine I.  173 

•*          in  multi-cylinder  engines XI.  151 

Cleaves,  E.  C,  method  for  blue  printing IX.  696 

Clemens,  Ernest  V.,  memorial  notices XIV.  1450 

Clements,  W.  L..  steam  excavators IX.  515 

Climate  conditions  for  harvesting  grain VII.  666 

Clock,  remontoir XI.  774 

Cloud,  J.  W. ,  helical  ttprings V.  173 

Cloud  engine VII.  690 

Clutch  couplings,  mechanism  for  manoeuvring ,  W.  F.  Durfee IV.  311 

Clutches  for  shafting XIII.  236 

Coagulant  in  water  purification VII.  6:H 

Coal  beds  of  Pennsylvania  classified IV.  217 

Coal,  bituminous,  evaporative  power  of,  W.  Kent IV.  249 

calorimeter,  a,  G.  H.  Barrus XIV.  816 

new  method  of  stocking,  J.  M.  Dodge IX.  270 

Coal  consumption  in  a  greenhouse XI.  925 

*'    consumption,  cost  of XI.  Ill 

•'    per  H.  P.  in  locomotives II.  278,  280;  X.  50 

"    unconsumed  in  boiler  tests VI.  341 

"    used  by  Strong  engine IX.  608 

Coast  defense  and  mechanical  problems,  Joseph  Morgan,  Jr VIII.  582 

Cobb,  £.  S.,  dipc,  a  plea  for  the  printing-press  in  engineering 
schoolfi,  IX.,  409  ;  electro-plating  of  steel,  IX.,  716  ;  perform- 
ance of  a  compound  engine,  IX.,  549  ;  punched  and  sheared 

edges  of  steel IX.  732 

Code  of  rules  of  boiler  tests VI.  267 

CoDMAN,  John  E.,  dipc,  report  on  duty  trials  of  pumping  engines  .  XII.  581 

Co-efficient  of  friction  for  belts  on  pulleys VII.  349 

"          "        *•      VI.  141 

**      atlOO"* I.  88 

Coffin,  John,  steel  car  axles,  IX.,  135  ;  disc,  power-press  prob- 
lems, IX.,   167  ;  standard  section  lining,   IX.,  119 ;   memorial 

notice  of XI.  1157 

Coffin's  averaging  instrument,  J.  E.  Sweet II.  335 

CoooiN,  F.  G.,   a  novel  chimney  staging,  VII.,  612  ;  notes  on  the 

steam  stamp VI.  370 

Cogswell,  W.  B.,  disc,  feed-water  purification XIII.  255 

Cohesion  of  fractured  steel IX.  155 

Coke  consumption  in  cupolas IX.  502 

Cold  rolling XIII.  62 
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Cold  rolling,  effect  of IL  417 

Cole,  J.  Wendell,  a  combintUion  iron  and  oak  pavement,  XIII., 
199  ;  disc,  arrangement  of  tubes  in  a  boiler,  XI.,  llOS  ;  estimates 
for  steam  users,  V.,  298  ;  feed  apparatus  for  boilers,  VIII.,  298  ; 
fire-boats,  VIII.,  190  ;  foundations  on  yielding  earth, VII..  803; 
intrinsic  value  of  special  tools,  VII].,  267  ;  smoke-preventiug 
furnaces,  VII.,  789 ;  technical  education  in  the  United  States, 
XIV.,  1007  ;  tempering  of  steel,  IX.,  724  ;  true  crank  shatts  and 

bearings VII.  524 

Col.  Laidle?*s  communication IV.  20 

Collection  of  dust  produced  in  toorkshops,  R.  Kohfahl XIV.  696 

Colliery  hoisting  engines IV.  218 

pumps IV.  220 

Collins,  C.  C,  a  new  method  for  inserting  and  securing  crank  pins, 
IX.,  446  ;  balanced  valves^  IV.,  268;  disc,  cranes,  IV.,  307;  tur- 
bine tests VIII.  392 

Colloid  structure  of  iron ...  VII.  243 

Columbian  exposition  tests XIII.  11 

Columbus  or  fare  indicator XIV.  619 

Combination  iron  and  oak  pavement,  J.  Wendell  Cole XIII.  199 

Combined  carbon  in  steel VII.  251 

Combustibility  of  mill  floors II.  497 

Combustion  chamber. .'. I.  274 

••           in  brick  furnaces VI.  567 

"          of  fuel  in  steam  boilers VI.  833 

of  water  gas VIII.  226 

Comly,  G.  N.,  ec<momy  in  Ivbrication  of  machinery ,  IV.,  315 ;  disc., 

balanced  vertical  engines IV.  384 

Commission  to  lest  explosion  of  boilers II.  59 

*'           of  18G8  to  test  iron  for  U.  S.  Forts III.  87 

Commission  to  test  iron  and  steel,  and  other  materials,  T.  Egleston  .  III.  80 

Committee  on  duty  trials  of  pumping  engines XII.  580 

experiments  on  steam  boilers III.  7 

gauges  and  standards,  report  of. IV.  21 

Holley  memorial  report V.  15 

horse- power  of  boilers III.  20 

Institution  of  Engineers XI.  42 

invitation  of  foreign  members III.  6 ;  V.  17 

joint  library  of  engineering  societies VI.  359 

locomotive  tests,  report XIV.  1312 

"          "  memorial  to  Patent  Office VI.  18 

**  method  of  testing  materials VI.  16,  359 

<*          **  National  Bureau  of  Information  and  Standards III.  19 

•'          '*  permanent  location Ill,  6 

pipe  and  pipe  threads VII.  20,  414 

revision  of  rules IV.  15,  199 ;  V.  164 

**          **  rules,  1880 I.  4 

rules  for  conducting  boiler  tests V.  170 

standard  gauges III.  14 

standards X.  479,  575;  XIII.  22 
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Committee  on  standard  flanges XIII.  307 

report XIII.  81 

meihodaof  test XIII.  23 

report XI.  20,  596 

units XIII.  11 

to  secnre  reports  from  U.  S.  (Government VII.  410 

test  commission,  report  of IV.  29  ;  V.  9 

tests  of  iron  and  steel III.  6 

uniform  methods  of  test VII.  21,  418  ;  VIII.  17,  346 
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World's  Fair  report XI. 

Common  sense  in  engineering VI. 

Communication  from  Col.  Laidley IV. 

**                on  uniform  standards  for  test  specimens V. 

Comparative  coat  of  steam  and  water  power,  C.  H.  Manning X. 

test  of  a  hot- water  and  a  steam-heating  plarit,  R.  C. 

Carpenter XI.  918 

vaiue  of  steam  and  hoi  water  for  transmitting  heat  and 

power,  C.  E.  Emery VIII.  512 

values  of  metal  surfaces  for  warming  air,  W.  J.  Bald  win  VII.  861 
variation  in  economy  with  change  of  load  with  simple 

and  compound  engines,  R.  C.  Carpenter XIV.  420 

Comparator,  Pratt  &  Whitney  Co II.  80  ;  III.  122 

Comparison  between  different  types  of  engines,  C.  A.  Hague II.  287 

of  indicators,  J.  B.  Webb    XI.  811 

'•  th^  economy  of  compound  and  single-cylinder  Corliss 
condensing  engines,   eatJi,  expanding  about  sixteen 

tim^s,  D.  S.  Jacobus XII.  948 

'*  the  mean  effective  pressures  of  simultaneous  cards  taken 

hy  different  indicators,  D.  S.  Jacobus XV.  277 

**  thres  modem  types  of  indicators,  G.  II.  Barrus V.  810 

Comparison  of  Johnson's  and  Meigs'  results IV.  250 

**  steam  tables XII.  592 

*'  standard  inches HI.  125 

"  vertical  aud  horizontal  engines IV.  885 

Compensating  cylinder  for  direct-acting  pumps XI.  241 

Compound  engine,  a  single-acting XII.  275 

**               •*      memoranda  on  the  performance  of  a IX.  545 

Compound  engine,  and  single,  economy  of I.  22 

brass  tubes  for  reheater II.  118 

development  of VIII.  472 

economy  of IX.  548 

governor  in I.  179 

high  ratios  of  expansion  in I.  55 

in  grain  elevators VI.  408,  410 

philosophy  of XI.  135 

pumping  at  Toronto I.  179 

receiver  of I.  178 

See  also  Engine,  compound. 

to  reduce  cylinder  condensation VIII.  479 
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ComponDd  engine,  wiredrawing  in I.  174 

Compound  erk{iinesfor  manufacturing  purposes,  C.  T.  Main X.  48 

Compound  engines,  clearances  in I.  173 

coal  per  H.  P.  in I.  188 

«•                "        costof I.  182 

"                '*        cylinder  proportions XV.  759 

"                **        economy  and  cost  of I.  187 

"                "        for  man ufactnring  purposes,  dimensions  of X.  61 

**                •*        on  Western  rivers IX.  654 

propeller IV.  213 

**                "        uniform  propulsive  energy  of I.  180 

*'                *'        uniform  rotation  in I.  174 

Compounding  centrifugal  and  load  governing  by  a  rotary  piston 

valve,  W.  S.  Aldrich  XIII.  326 

Compound  locomotive,  development  of XIV.  1173 

locomotives XI.  873  ;  XIII.  656 

steam  distribution XV.  1074 

(Compounding  non-condensing 'engines VIII.  486 

Compress,  cotton,  failure  of III.  106 

steel IV.  79 

Compressed  air  for  transmitting  power VIII.  570 

•*   by  windmills III.  806 

**   noteon XV.  685 

Compression  as  a  factor  in  steam  engine  econ<miy,  Frank  H.  Ball XIV.  1067 

**   method  of  governing,  H.  Tabor V.  48 

Compression,  effect  of,  on  friction  of  valve VII.  643 

"                **          on  water  consumption XV.  915 

engine VII.  708 

**           in  high-speed  engine VIII.  202 

"           "  locomotives XI.  869 

"            **  steam  cylinder II.  341 

"            **  Strong  locomotive IX.  562 

"           tests,  standards  for XI.  624 

Computed  specific  heat  of  platinum III.  181 

Conant,  Thomas  P. ,  memorial  notice  of ...  XII.  1056 

Condensation  in  cylinder  as  affected  by  speed  of  revolution. VII.  379 

exhaust  pipes VII.  816 

long  steam  pipes V.  106 

non-conducting  cylinder XII.  375 

**  steam  jackets I.  172 

stamp VI.  .^>97 

vapor  engines VII.  724,  740 

Condenser,  a  surface XIV.  690 

independent XII.  650 

portable,  for  testing  small  engines VII.  380 

Condensers,  surface,  J.  M.  Whiiham IX.  417 

Condensers,  regulation  of  injection  for XII.  187 

Condensing  engine,  cost  of II.  286 

**                "       friction  in VII.  108 

Conditions  of  equal  work  in  Wonhington  engines III.  151 
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CoDductivity  of  cast  iron  VIII.    493 

"metals VIII.     495 

"  metals  for  beat IX.     419 

Cone  pulleys,  diameters  of X.     269 

Canicograph,  a  new,  A.  C.  Campbell VIII.     145 

Connecting  rods,  W.  F.  Mattes IX.     468 

Constants  for  correcting  indicator  springs  that  have  bean  calibrated 

cold,  R.  C.  Carpenter,  L.  S.  Marks,  and  S.  H.  Barraclough XV.     454 

Constitation  of  U.S.  Commission  for  testiug  materials III.       99 

Construction  of  an  efficiency  diagram III.     271 

"  "  millfloors II.    491 

Consumption  of  steam  at  various  speeds X.     722 

Contamination  of  driven  wells IX.     d*^d 

Contents   of    Appendix   on   Munich   and   Dresden  Conference  on 

methods  of  tests XI.     531 

Continuous  rod  mill  of  Trenton  Iron  Co,,  W.  Hewitt II.      70 

Continuous  analysis  of  flue-gases VI.     786 

indicators XV.     579 

lubrication  with  grease IV.     316 

Contract  systems  in  repair  shops VIII.    653 

work  in  shops VIII.     290 

Contraction  and  expansion  of  drawing  paper . .     VIII.     301 

of  chilled  castings ...     VIII.     243 

**  of  cores  in  moulds VII.     486 

Contribution  to  the  theory  of  steam-engine,  V.  D welsh au vers- Dery. .    ■  XIV.    572 

Convection  of  air I.       38 

Converter  in  basic  Bessemer  prt)ce5s VII.      87 

Converting  vessel  at  Wyandotte VI,      44 

*«  "       "  **         stationary VI.      49 

Conveyors  for  coal IX.     270 

Conway  bridge,  stresses  in VIII.    180 

Coode,  Sir  John,  memorial  notice  of XIII.     678 

Cooling  compound  for  car  boxes XII.     418 

Coon,  J.  S.,  duty  trials  of  pumping  engines,  IX.,  470  ;  trial  of 
upright  boiler  and  engine  at  Roxbury  pumping  station.  III.,  290  ; 
disc,  circulation  in  steam  boilers,  IX.,  492  ;  performance  of  a 
compound  engine,  IX.,  548;  punched  and  sheared  edges  of 
steel,  IX.,  733  ;  Strong  locomotive,  IX.,  680  ;  surface  condensers.  IX.  480 
Cooper,  John  H.,  a  self-lubricating  fiber  graphite  for  the  bearings 
of  machinery.  XIII.,  874  ;  accident- pre  tenting  devices  applied  to 
machines,  XII.,  249;  handling  grain  in  California,  VII.,  650; 
an  the  longitudinal  riveted  joints  of  steam-boiler  shells,  X. ,  707  ; 
disc,  bits  of  engine-room  experience,  X.,  706 ;  circulating 
device  for  a  Scotch  boiler,  XV.,  612;  compound  locomotive, 
XIV.,  1186  ;  fit  of  set  fcrews,  IX.,  333  ;  grouping  of  tubes  in  a 
Scotch  boiler,  XV.,  614 ;  improvement  of  engineering  pro- 
fession, XIV.,  500;  kerosene  oil  in  Fteam  boilers.  IX.,  254; 
lining  for  brake  straps,  IX.,  832;  lubrication,  X.,  813 ;  notes  on 
belting,  XV.,  244  ;  packing  for  hydraulic  machinery,  XV.,  592  ; 
punched  and  sheared  edges  of  steel,  IX.,   730;  rope  trans- 
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raipsloDP,  IX. »  703  ;  standard  section  lining,  IX.,  117;  strains  in 
fly-band   wheels,  XIV.,  264;  tractive  forces  of  leather  bflts, 

X.,  769  ;  two-cylinder  vs.  multi-cjlinder  engines XIII.  656 

Cooper,  Thomas,  platinum  lamp VIII.  671 

Co-operation  of  labor VIII.  647 

Copeland  gift  to  library XI  16 

Copelaod,  George  M. ,  memorial  notice  of XIII.  680 

Copper,  brittleness  of XV.  590 

**       castings,  color  of V.  153 

flux  for V.  154 

**       for  bearings  of  car  journals XI.  133 

"       for  pmall  pores  or  chills XV.  622 

**       scale  to  oxidize  CO  gas VI.  791 

tin-zinc  alloys VIII.  886 

"       tubes  for  condensers IX.  429 

Cord  tension.^  in  indicator  drums VII.  502 

Cored  brasses  for  journals VI.  850 

**     flanges  for  cast  pipe IV.  237 

Corliss  boilers VI.  612 

**      engine,  for  roll  train II.  71 

high  speed  of II.  74 

**         **        Pawtucket I.  172 

**      pump-valve  springs IV.  849 

Corliss  engine,  altf ration  of  cross-head  of,  C.  E.  Emery II.  40 

Cornish  or  double  heat  pump  valves,  A.  P.  Nagle X.  521 
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graphite,  XIII. ,  887;  utilization  of  ocean  waves. : XIII.  497 

Die^  a  novel  hammer-head  and,  Wm.  Hewitt VI.  77 

Difference  machine,  a  simple  XIV.  310 

Differential  manometer II.  98 

DiNGBB,  W.  W.,  disc,  air  circulation  to  prevent  decav,  XV.,  614: 
estimating  the  cost  of  foundry  work,  IX.,  895;  lights  for  out- 
door work,  XIII.,  235;  operation  of  centrifugal  machines,  XIL, 
1220 ;  phenomena  of  steel,  X..  435  ;  repeated  bending  of  steel, 
IX.,  727  ;  rope  transmissions,  IX.,  707 ;  shafting  clutches,  XIII., 
236 ;  threads  on  a  half-inch  bolt,  XIIL,  247 ;  working  pressure  of 

gearteeth VIIL  702 

DmKEL,  George,  disc. ,  steam  piping XV.  564 

Direct  acting  steam  pumps,  theory  and  results XV.  75 

"        •*          "      fjeneer  cutters,  Thos.  S.  Crane '. VIIL  426 

Discharge  area,  effect  of VII.  824 

Dischargi  ng  tubes,  effect  of XII.  898 

Discussion  of  the  adoption  by  the  Society  of  the  report  of  the  committee 

on  boiler  trials VL  877 

Discussion  of  the  report  and  code  for  a  standard  method  for  conducting 

boiler  trials VL  314 

Discussion  of  indicator  cards  of  Wonhington  engine III.  135 

Discussions,  rules  for  regulating VII.  408,  419 

Disengagement  area  in  boilers I.  270 

DisiDfecting  plant,  a  modem XV.  101 

Displacement  and  aYea  curves  offish,  H.  de  B.  Parsons IX.  679 

Dissociation  of  gases II.  54 

Distortion  of  castings  in  Bower-Barff  process IV.  358 

Distribution  of  steam  in  the  Strong  locomotive,  P.  W.  Dean IX.  556;  X.  687 

**          **  internal  friction  in  engines,  R.  H.  Thurston X.  110 

Distribution  of  steam  by  link  motion IX.  688 

Divergencies  in  flange  diameters  of  pumps,  valves,  etc,,  P.  A.  Sangni- 

netti IX.  124 

Diverging  tubes  and  nozzles,  best  form  of,  A.  F.  Nagle IX.  505 

Divine,  James,  ou  rope  transmissions IX.  704 

T>iiiois,W,  F.,  tJie  efficiency  of  locomotives XL  867 

Dixwell  experiments VIIL  489 

DoANE,  W.  H.,  disc,  a  problem  in  profit  sharing,  VIIL,  647;  ex- 
periments on  belting,  VII.,  587;  fit  of  set  screws,  IX.,  334; 
power  for  machine  tools,  VIIL,  311;  sand-blast  proce.«8,  VIIL, 
826;  shop-order  system  of  accounts,  VII.,  484 ;   standard  pipe 

report.... VIIL  44 

Dodge,  James  M.,  a  new  method  of  stocking  and  reloading  coal,  IX., 
270;  disc.,  annealiug  furnaces  for  castings,  Vllf.,  296;  belts 
as  grain  conveyers,  VL,   412;  casting  of  aluminium  bronze, 
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VIII.,  351;  flow  of  metals,  VI.,  661 ;  grinding-room  grit,  VIII., 
299;  technical  education,  VI.,  543;  training  of  dynamic  en- 
gineer   » VII.  773 

Dodge,  Wallace  H.,  memorial  notice  of XV.  1192 

Dolbear's  tests X.  107 

Dome-head  drawn  ander  pressure VI.  669 

Dome  openings  in  boiler  shells. .    IV.  146,  149 

Domestic  filtration  of  water VII.  628 

DoRAN,  W.  IS.,  disc,  cylinder  ratios  of  triple-expansion  engines,  X., 

584;  lubrication X.  817 

Double  engines  for  collieries ; IV.  220 

Double-screw  ferry-boat,  performance  of XI.  372 

for  ferry-boats VII.  195 

Dow*s  stores VI.  412 

Draft-gauges VI.  286 

'*     gauge,  by  Barrus XI.  782 

•»      Webb XI.  787 

**     mechanical XV.  1162 

**              *'          theory  of  chimney XI.  772 

*•     of  pumps  for  driven  wells IX.  327 

*'     tubes  and  diffusers  for  turbines VIII.  874 

Drainage  machinery,  in  the  Netherlands,  Note  on XIV.  635 

**        pumps  for  Haarlem  lake VII.  6C6 

Drake  gas  engine VII.  699 

Draper,  T.  W.  M.,  anhydrous  gas  as  a  motive  potoer,  XIV.,  762  ; 

disc,  improvement  of  engineering  profession     XIV.  511 

Draw-filing  of  journals VI.  850 

Dramng  hoards,  recent  improvements  in,  Theo.  Bergner VI.  224 

*•       office  system^  a,  VL,  1^,  Toyme V.  198 

Drawing  in  schools VIII.  694 

of  metals \ VI.  670 

office  and  shop XV.  965 

paper,  contraction  and  expansion  of VIII.  801 

Drawings^  a  new  method  of  keeping  mechanical^  C.  T.  Porter II.  560 

Dredge,  James,  gas  lighting  by  incandescence VIII.  663 

Dredges,  performance  of VIII.  122 

typesof VIII.  128 

Dredging  machinery,  recent  improvements  in VIII.  114 

Dresden  conference  on  standard  methods  of  test XI.  529 

Drifting  in  iron  holier  work ". IV.  145 

"        "  steel  work IV.  418 

Drill,  a  new  rock,  F.  A.  Ualsey VI.  71 

Drill  driven  by  electromotor X.  824 

**    jigs,  device  for XV.  60 

Drilling,  power  for VIII.  810 

Driven  wells IX.  824 

•*    inclay IX.  828 

Drop  press,  pressure  obtainable  by  use  of,  R.  H.  Thur.-ton V.  58 

Drop  presses,  efficiency  of V.  54 

* '        heavy  w.  light V.  69 
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Drop  test  for  car  axles X.    150 

**    tests,  standards  for XI.     615 

Drnms  for  cranes IV.    298 

**       "    colliery  hoistiDgeogiDes IV.    220 

Dry  rot,  prevention  of XV.     615 

Dry  steam,  ideniiflcoHon  of,  J.  E.  Denton X.    349 

Drying  of  paper  pulp  by  hot  water VIII.     528 

Dryness  of  steam,  effect  of  flow  on VI.    349 

"  "  •'        length  of  pipe  on VI.  .  848 

*'  **  '*       pressureon VI.    848 

in  Worthiugton  engines III.     154 

Ductility  decreased  by  strain VIII.     174 

of  gun  metal VIII.     591 

Dudley,  C.  B.,  disc,  rolled  steel  car  wheels II.    298 

Dues,  annual,  increase  of V.      17 

'•     from  members , IV.        8 

**     raised XIII.      83 

Damper  in  grain  elevator VI.     408 

Durability  of  lubricants,  measurement  of XI.  1018 

DuRAMD,  W.  P.,  the  limit  of  propeller  effideney  as  dependent  on  the 

surface  form  of  tJu  propeller XIV.      65 

DURFEE,  W.  F.,  a  power  crane,  V.,  181  ,  balanced  vertical  engines, 
IV.,  368;  experimental  steel  works  at  Wyandotte,  VI.,  40  ;  in 
memoriam,  A,  C.  Hobbs,  XIII.,  263  ;  in  memoriam,  Qeorge  H, 
Bleloch,  XIII.,  073  ;  mechanism  for  manasuvring  clutch  coup- 
lings, IV.,  311  ;  the  history  and  modern  development  of  the  art 
of  interchangeable  consti*uction  in  mechanism,  XIV.,  122o  ;  disc, 
a  foundry  cupola  experience,  X..  92  ;  a  novel  chimney  staging, 
VII.,  616  ;  adoption  of  code  for  boiler  trials,  VI.,  880  ;  air 
circulation  to  prevent  decay,  XV.,  616  ;  annular  jet  for  ejector, 
VII.,  804  ;  basic  Bessemer  process,  VII.,  78  ;  cambering  arrange- 
*  ments,  IV.,  115;  compound  engines  for  manufacturing  pur- 
poses, X.,  76;  condensation  in  exhaust-pipes,  VII.,  820  ;  cranes, 
IV.,  310;  crucible  furnace  for  petroleum,  XV.,  309;  crystalliza- 
tion of  wrought-iron,  VII.,  254-270;  culm-burning,  VII.,  390; 
data  for  steam-heating,  VI ,  859  ;  descending  smoke-flues,  VII., 
887 ;  deterioration  of  copper,  XV.,  590;  drilling  holes  in  glass, 
VII.,  393 ;  economical  point  of  cut-off,  II.,  195,  199 ;  efficiency 
of  locomotives,  XL,  888;  engineer  as  an  economist,  VII.,  476  ; 
first  steam  engines  in  America,  XV.,  988;  flow  of  metuls,  VI., 
65^-^64  ;  flying  rope,  VIII.,  322  ;  foundations  on  yielding  earth, 
VII.,  802;  friction  of  piston-packing  rings,  X.,  897;  hydraulic 
press  to  replace  drop  press,  XV.,  591 ;  improvement  of  engi- 
neering profession,  XIV.,  514  ;  indicator  card  of  average  power, 
XV.,  579;  mechanical  circulation  in  boilers,  VII.,  815 ;  Meigs 
Elevated  R.R.,  VII.,  Vl\  ;  natural  gas,  V.,  367  ;  non-conductors 
of  heat,  11.,  36  ;  number  of  meetings,  X..  22  ;  packing  for  pneu- 
matic engine,  VII.,  382  ;  packing  of  hydraulic  machinery,  XV., 
604;  perfect  screw,  V.,  256  ;  pressures  and  speeds  of  journals, 
VI.,  850-855;  properties  of  metals  and  alloys,  V.,  147;  rolled 
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Steel  car-wheelH,  II.,  298  ;  shell  and  water-tabe  boilerf*,  VI., 
588,  607 ;  smoke-preventiug  f  uroaces^II. ,  791  ;  sound  casting, 
VI.,  104,  105,  108;  steam  piping.  XV.,  563;  eteel  casiingB, 
XV.,  266,  269,  27.3;  strain  in  hardened  steel,  VII.,  898;  sub- 
stitutes for  steam,  VII.,  729 ;  technical  edncation  in  the  United 
Slates,  XIV.,  1008 ;  testing  small  engines,  VII.,  881 ;  the  identi- 
fication of  dry  steam,  X.,  881 ;  the  milling  machine  as  a  substi- 
tute for  the  planer,  IX.,  267  ;  the  unexpected  which  often  hap- 
pens, VII.,  160  ;  training  of  a  dynamic  engineer,  VII.,  770 ; 

water  purification,  VII. ,  629  ;  water  pyrometer XII.  1051 

Durfee's  non-couducting  covering II.      37 

Dust  in  workshops XIV.     696 

Du  Trerobley  ether  engine VII.    682 

DuTTON,  C.  Seymour,  some  experiences  with  crane  chains,  XI.,  952; 
disc,  arrangement  of  tubes  in  a  boiler,  XL,  1103;  hits  of  engine- 
room  experience,  X.,  705;  central  support  for  Corliss  engines, 
X.,  830  ;  chains  for  crane.-^,  VIII.,  710  ;  different  kinds  of  belt- 
ing, VIII.,  551;  durability  of  lubricants,  XI.,  1025;  indicator 
card  of  average  power,  XV,,  579;  inertia  in  shaft  governors, 
XI.,  1079;  reducing  section  of  bolts,  X.,  820  ;  steam  consump- 
tion of  engines,  X.,  759;  tractive  forces  of  leather  belts X.     772 

Duty  trials  of  pumping  engines,  J.  S.  Coon IX.     476 

Duty  of  pumping  engines XV.  1109 

'*    trials  of  pumping  engines,  report  on XII.    530 

*•      •*        •*  "         standard  method  for XI.     654 

DwEL8HAtJVER8-DERY,  V.,  taMe  of  the  properties  of  steam ;  their  use 

in  study  of  steam-engine  experim^ents XI.      72 

Dwelsliauvers'  theory  of  the  steam  engine XI.  688;  XIV.  572 

Dynamic  engineer,  training  of VII.     742 

**       vs.  mechanical  engineer VII.  765,  768 

Dynamometery  improved  form  of  balanced,  S.  S.  &  W.  O.  Webber. ..        IV     227 

Dynamometer,  a  belt XII.  €94,  700 

attachment  of X.     148 

automatic  absorption XI.    959 

by  transmission XIII.     531 

'*  calibration  of X.     119 

*•  car  for  locomotive  tests XIV.  1328 

floating IX.     214 

*•  for  lathe XIV.     153 

••  "   locomotive XIII.    427 

•'  "  tests  of  belting VII.     550 

*'      gearing VII.     274 

*•  "  valve  stems VII.     631 

governor IX.     803 

principle  of  the  Morin X.     116 

transmitting,  friction  in X,     514 

Webber's VIII.     582 

Dynamometric  testing,  indicator  in XV.     112 

Early  experiments  involving  the  flow  of  metals,  W.  E.  Ward VI.    655 

Early  colliery  engines IV.    218 
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Early  propeller  engines IV.  212 

Earthwork  dams XV.  61 7 

Ebonite  in  water  meters XIV.  676 

Ebullition  in  steam  boilers  IX.  492 

"        of  greasy  water IX.  255 

Eccentricity  of  pieton-packing  rings VIII.  439 

EcKART,  W.  R.,  ijhroiwgraphfar  engineering  purposes III.  184 

Ecole  centrale VI.  526 

Economic  section  of  the  A.  S.  M.  E VII.  480 

Economical  method  of  heating  and  ventilating  an  office  and  warehouse 

building,  H.  I.  Snell IX.  99 

Economical  point  of  cut-off  in  steam  engines,  A.  R.  Wolff,  J.  E.  Denton,  II.  147,  281 

Economizer,  Green's VI.  677 

Economy  and  efficiency  of  the  steam  engine,  C.  H.  Peabody XIII.  337 

by  subdivision  in  operating  machinery,  J.  L.  Homig IV.  288 

in  lubrication  of  machinery,  methods  of,  G.  N.  Comly IV.  815 

of  fuel  in  steam  engines,  methods  for,  A.  Stirling I.  265 

single  acting  expansion  engines,  W.  P.  Trowbridge III.  236 

the  udndmill  as  a  prime  mover,  A.  R.  Wolff. III.  299 

**       '*  ventilation  by  heated  cfiimneys  and  byfam^,  W.  P.  Trow- 
bridge    VII.  531 

Economy  at  different  pressures  of  steam IV.  89 

from  high  prepsure VIII.  488 

*'       of  fuel  in  single  engine I.  22 

"        **  high  and  low-speed  engines IX.  712 

**  locomotives IX.  618 

**        "  low  speed  in  engines / I.  22 

*'        "  pumping  apparatus VIII.  299 

"        '*  smoke-preventing  furnace VII.  789 

**        *'  triple  expansion  engines VIII.  496 

**        *'  variable  cut-off IV.  186 

*'        **  various  vapors  in  engines X.  668 

Edison-Porter  steam  dynamo,  C.  T.  Porter III.  218 

Edison  armature III.  219 

Edison's  quadruple!  telegraphy IV.  380 

Ei>80N,  Jarvis  B.,  disc,  new  recording  pressure-gauge XI.  229 

Education  of  intuition  in  machine  designing,  John  T.  Hawkins VIII.  458 

Education,  primary  requirements  of VIII.  688 

**          progress  in II.  440 

technical XV.  655 

Effect  of  circulation  in  steam  boilers  on  the  quality  of  steam,  G.  H. 

BarruH IX.  489 

Slffeet  of  prolonged  stress  on  iron,  R.  H.  Thurston IV.  224 

steam  jacket  on  hijh  speed  engines,  R.  C.  Carpenter XIV.  426 

the  steam-jacket  on  cylinder  condensation,  W.  W.  Bird XII.  878 

unbalanced  eccentric  or  governor  ball  on  the  valve-motum  of 

shaft-governed  engines,  Jno.  E.  Sweet XI.  1058 

Effect  of  varying  the  weight  of  regenerator  in  a  hoUair  engine,  G.  W. 

Bissell XV.  744 

Effect  of  conducting  pipe  on  dryness  of  steam VI.  848 
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Effect  of  density  on  corrosion VI.  635 

"  electro-plating  on  steel IX.  715 

*'  beat  on  cast-iron VII.  153 

*•  small  ori6ces VI.  849 

"  sulphur  on  rustless  iron IV.  863 

temperature  on  iron  casting VII.  425 

throttling  turbines  by  edged  gate III.  78 

Effective  area  of  %crew%,  the,  D.  S.  Jacobus \ X[.  1028 

Efficiency  of  centrifugal  and  reciprocating  pumps,  W.  O.  Webber...  VII.  698 

'*    locomotites,  Vf .  ¥ ,  D'xnon XI.  867 

*•   tJie  cranky  S.  W.  Robinson I.  221 

**  turbines  as  affected  by  form  of  gate,  S.  Webber III.  78 

Efficiency  of  a  man  at  a  crank VIII.  714 

*•   a  train  of  gears IX.  208 

**   capital III.  258 

**  diakfan VII.  647 

locomotives,  committee  on XII.  9 
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"  standard  methods  of  teat  of,  XI.  691 

non-conducting  coverings  of  steam  pipes VI.  191-198 

**        *'  non-conductors  of  heat II.  85 

perfect  ideal  steam  engine III.  257 

*'  steam  excavator IX.  530 

••   steam-jacket I.  175,  190 

the  drop  press V.  54 

the  steam  engine IV.  89 

**        tests  of  locomotives XIV.  1319 

Efficiencies  of  centrifugal  pumps,  W.  O.  Webber IX.  228 

'*          the  several,  of  the  steam  engine,  R.  H.  Thurston III.  245 

Efficiencies  of  engines XI.  158 

**  toothed  gear VII.  297 

Eglebton,  T.,  appointment  of  U.  8.  Commission  to  test  materials, 
III.,  80;  critical  temperature  of  metals,  VI.,  4;  machine  for 
testing  physical  properties  of  tnetals  and  alloys,  V..  140;  reports 
on  gauge  for  sheets  and  plates,  XIV.,  29  ;  the  basic  Bessemer  proc- 
ess, VII.,  34;  disc,  crydtallization  of  iron,  VII.,  249  ;  methods 
for  economy  of  fuel,  I.,  273;  mineral  wool,  III.,  233;  ron- 
conductiug  coverings,  V.,  Ill  ;  non-conductors  of  heat,  II.,  39; 
regenerating  metallurgic  furnaces,  I.,  68;  spruce  beams,  IV., 

133  ;  standard  gauge  system.  III.,  129  ;  standard  screw  threads,  I.  129 

Ejector,  annular  jet  for VII.  804 

•*        for  supplying  natural  gas V.  869 

Elastic  curve  and  treatment  of  structural  steel,  G.  C.  Henning XIII.  571 

Elastic  cord  for  indicator  drums VII.  499 

•*      curves  for  R.  R VIII.  156 

Elasticity  of  long  pump  rods III.  187 

•*   water XV.  532 

Elder's  experiments  on  combustion  . . .  .* VI.  567 

"      marine  boilers VI.  574 

Election  of  officers,  amendment XIII.  39 

Electric  power  distribution,  H.  C.  Spaulding XIII.  157 
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Electric  railway  as  applied  to  steam  roads,  B.  J.  DasUiell,  Jr XIII.    850 

*'      speed  recorder,  an,  G,  U.  Ba.TtTXB IX.    377 

"      welding,  C.  J.  H.  Woodbarj X.      95 

Electric  contact  for  measurements VI.    494 

**      locomotives XL    848 

'*      railroads IV.      86 

"      railway,  plant  tests XV.     '580 

*•      storage  by  windmills III.  302,307 

"      traveling  crane XIV.     868 

"      units IV.      87 

Electrical  engineering,  progress  in II.  435 ;  IV.      85 

Electricity,  working  of  railroads  by XI.    839 

Electro  plating  of  steel,  efifect  of IX.    715 

Electromotors  for  shops X.     833 

Elements  of  expense  of  friction VI.    440 

Elevated  R,R.  and  rapid  transit ^  F.  E.  Galloupe VII.      81 

Elevator  buckets VIII.     117 

'*       engines,  spur  gear  for VIII.      85 

Ellipsograph VIII.     147 

Ellis  bisulphide-of-carbon  engine VII.    684 

Elutriated  powders  for  grinding V.    258 

Embossed  work,  female  die  for VII.     153 

Emerson,  B.  F.,  memorial  of VIII.     727 

Emerson's  flume VIII.    866 

Emeky,  a.  H.,  at  HoUey  memorial  session.  III.,  65;  disc,  anneal- 
ing furnaces  for  castings,  VIII.,  297  ;  belts  as  grain  conveyois, 
VI.,  411;  canting  of  aluminium  bronze,  VIII.,  256;  drawing 
paper,  VIII.,  306 ;  flow  of  metals,  VI.,  659,  667 ;  pressures  and 
speeds  of  journals,  VI.,  852  ;  shell  and  water-tube  boilers,  VI., 
594;  steam  stamps,  VI.,  397  ;  technical  education,  VI.,   543; 

torsion  balance VI.     640 

Emert,  C.  E.,  alteration  to  the  cross-head  of  Corliss  engine,  II.,  40; 
an  interesting  indicator  diagram,  IX.,  293  ;  development  of  com- 
pound engine  and  limit  of  steam  pressure  in  marine  boilers,  VIII., 
472;  estimates  for  steam  users,  V.,  282;  experiments  with  non- 
conductors  of  heat,  II.,  34  ;  notes  for  discussion  on  cylinder 
condensation,  and  the  reduction  of  tlu  same  by  the  use  of  the 
compound  engines,  VIII.,  479 ;  on  cost  of  power  in  non-condensing 
steam  engine,  X.,  238 ;  presents  report  on  physical  and  mechan- 
ical tests.  Exposition  of  1898,  XIV.,  41 ;  tlie  comparative  value  of 
steam  and  Itot  water  for  transmitting  heat  and  power,  VIII.,  512; 
the  polar  planimeter,  VI.,  496  ;  disc,  adoption  of  code  for  boiler 
trials,  VI.,  878 ;  a  problem  in  profit  sharing,  and  the  labor  ques- 
tion, VIII.,  649,  659;  automatic  sprinklers,  XL,  714;  belt 
formula,  II.,  97;  Brooklyn  pumping  engines,  XIII.,  180; 
calculating  machincH,  VIIL,  709;  corrpsion  of  steam  drums, 
XV.,  1101;  cost  of  horse-power,  XV.t1159;  counterbalancing 
a  locomotive,  X.,  315;  different  kinds  of  belting,  VIIL,  561; 
drawing  office  nystem,  V.,  204;  effective  area  of  screws,  XL, 
1084;  equalizing  draft  in   boilers,  XIIL,  244;  expansion  in 
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direct-acting  pamps,  XI.,  251 ;  expansion  in  single  and  c6m- 
poand  engiDe,  I.,  183;  f fictional  reBistance  of  engine  and  sliaft- 
iDg,  YL,  474;  graphical  analysis  of  reciprocating  motions,  XI., 
267;  helical  Bprings,  V.,  191;  inclined  screw  propnlsion,  II., 
454;  indicators,  Y.,  336;  influence  of  steam-jackets  of  Paw- 
tncket  pumping  engine,  XI.,  300  ;  improvement  in  ferry-boats, 
YIl.,  203;  limitations  of  steam-engine  economy,  XIII.,  80; 
machinery  at  international  exhibitions,  Y.,  122;  mannfacture 
of  cotton-seed  oil,  YI.,  435 ;  metric  system,  I.,  51 ;  most  econom- 
ical point  of  cut-oflf,  II.,  180;  New  York  to  Chicago  in  seven- 
teen hoars,  Y.,  305;  non-conducting  coverings,  Y.,  103;  non- 
conducting lining  for  steam  cylinders,  YII.,  375;  packing 
hydraulic  machinery,  XY.,  605;  perfect  screw  problem,  Y., 
256 ;  performance  of  a  doable-screw  ferry-boat,  XI. ,  442 ;  piston 
packing  rings,  YIII.,  452;  president's  inaugural,  1880,  I.,  22; 
rating  of  boilers  by  horse-powers,  YII.,  239 ;  report  of  com- 
mittee on  steam  boiler  trials,  YI.,  330  ;  rules  for  boiler  tests, 
Y.,  270;  shafting  clutches,  XIII..  240;  shell  and  water-tube 
boilers,  YI.,  579,  694;  sliding  friction  of  rotation,  YI.,  160; 
spruce  beams,  IV.,  134;  steam-engine  indicator,  lY,,  187; 
strength  in  machine  tools,  I. ,  121 ;  technical  education,  YI., 
548  ;  test  of  a  pulsometer,  XIII.,  216;  test  of  hot  water  and  a 
steam-heating  plant,  XL,  931 ;  the  identification  of  dry  steam,  X., 
378;  the  needs  of  our  navy,  YIIL,  580;  the  "Superior," 
n.,  115;  the  value  of  a  water  power,  XIIL,  155;  torsion 
balance,  YI.,  651;  tubular  boilers,  YL,  115;  turbine  tests, 
YIIL,  417;  water  for  unjacketed  compound  engines,  XV.,  898; 

water-hammer  in  steam  pipes,  lY.,  407 ;  water-meter Y.      69 

Emery,  for  drilling  glass YII.     393 

Enameling  for  protection  of  metals XY.  1003 

of  cylinder  surface YII.    379 

Endowment  for  experimental  research YIL    589 

Endurance  of  spiral  springs lY.    845 

Enoel,  Louis  G.,  hydraulic  hoiMing  plant  for  pier  of  Brooklyn 
Sttgar  Refining  Co,^  XIL,  286;  disc,  automatic  regulation  of 
injection  water  to  condensers,  XIL,  195;  corrosion  in  a  boiler 
drum,  XIL,  521;  divergencies  in  flange  diameters,  IX.,  130; 
fit  of  set  screws,  IX.,  334;  hydraulic  travelling  cranes,  XIL, 
215  ;  kerosene  oil  in  steam  boilers,  IX.,  255  ;  surface  condensers, 

IX.,  429 ;  the  influence  of  sugar  upon  cement IX.    291 

Engerth  locomotive XIV.    653 

Engine,  steamy  tests  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 

C.H.Peabody YIL     328 

Engine,  blowing,  at  Wyandotte YL      50 

compound,  for  ferryboat YII.  192,    203 

in  grain  elevator YL  408,     410 

philosophy  of XL     135 

see  Compound  engine. 

economy,  limitations  of XIIL      77 

for  Meigs'  Elevated  R.R YIL     105 
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Engine,  gas.     See  Gas  engme. 

"       governor XI.  1081 

"       speed,  limitation  of XIV.  806 

'*       stf^am.     See  Steam  engine. 

Engineer  as  an  economUt,  t/ie,  H.  R.  Towne VII.  428 

Engineering  problem  at  Richmond,  Va.,  W.  H.  Adams XI l.  451 

Engineering  congress  in  1893 XII.  9-27 

design IV.  81 

Engineers,  Institution  of XI.  82 

Eng^es,  compound,  dimensions  of X.  61 

'*                 "          for  manufacturing  purposes X.  48 

"         foundations  of  re-enforced  beton  for IV.  895 

**         of  long  stroke II.  76 

"  S.S.  *'Iris" I.  227 

"         steam  on  water  wheel  shaft II.  77 

three  cylinder I.  178 

••         triple  expansion X.  576 

"         vertical  balanced IV.  868 

Equilibrium  arch  curves,  H.  H.  Suplee XI.  903 

Ericsson  air  engine  and  air  ship VII.  706 

*'        horizontal  grip  driving  wheels VII.  124 

'*        John,  memorial  notice  of X.  845 

"        memorial XII.  9 

"              **         committee  report XI.  588 

"              "         resolutions X.  473 

Error  in  the  Encyclopcedia  Britannica,  J.  B.  Webb X.  778 

Error  in  calorimetric  work,  limits  of VI.  785 

Errors  of  calorimeters X.  875 

Essay  on  progress  of  mechanical  science,  1824-1882,  F.  Fraley III.  200 

Essen  water-gas  plant VII.  677 

Estimates  for  steam  users,  C.  E.  Emery V.  282 

Estimating  the  cost  of  foundry  work,  G.  L.  Fowler IX.  390 

Estimation  of  expenses  in  a  given  plant III.  275 

Etching  thin  templets VIII.  296 

Ethereugine VII.,  681  ;  XII.  155 

Ethics  of  engineering VII.  778 

Eucalyptus  extract  for  scale  in  boilers IX.  254 

European  engineers,  invitation  to XIII.  15 

trip,  invitation X.,  7  ;  XI.  50 

"    of  1889 X.  851 

Evaporating  by  exhaust  steam,  Albert  Steams VIII.  421 

Evaporative  power  of  bituminous  coals,  W.  Kent IV.  249 

"          surface  condenser,  J.  E.  Fitts XIV.  690 

Evaporativo  performances,  B.  &  A.  engines IX.  628 

Evolution  of  American  rolling  mills,  R.  W.  Hunt XIII.  45 

Evolution  of  the  steam  boiler VI.  585 

EwEB,  R.  G.,  disc,  phenomena  of  steel X.  452 

Exact  subdivision  of  an  index  wheel  into  any  required  number  of 

equal  parts,  W.  A.  Rop:eis XII.  696 

Excavators,  steam,  W.  L.  Clements IX.  515 
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Excee sive  firing,  effects  of VI.  794 

Excbauges  in  library X.  15  ;  XI.  10 

list  of VII.  16 

Excursions,  ClnciDnati  (2l9t)  meeting XI.  602 

Naahville  meeting IX.  358 

Pliiladelpbia  meeting IX.  21 

18tb  meeting X.  81 

20tb.  or  New  York  meeting XI.  48 

Exhaust  pipe,  condensation  in VII.  816 

*  *        steam  for  beat X.  52 

Exbibition,  International,  possible  in  1892 XI.  61 

Exhibitions,  American  Machinery  at  IntemationcUy  T.  R.  Pickering.  V.  113 

Expansion  bearings  for  bridge  superstructures,  G.  S.  Morison XV.  153 

in  single  and  compound  engines,  J.  C.  Hoadley ...  I.  155 

of  maximum  efficiency,  R.  H.  Thurston II.  128 

steam  and  water  without  trantfer  of  heat,  A.  P.  DuFaur  III.  208 

note  on,  R.  H.  Thurston II.  338 

timber  due  to   tJte   absorption  of  water,    De  Volson 

Wood X.  539 

perse VIII.  480 

Expansion  at  maximum  efficiency  of  fluid  and  capital III.  278 

**          *'  minimum  cost  for  a  given  plant III.  279 

**          in  multi-cylinder  engines XI.  146 

*•          of  air  and  steam I.  219 

'*  steel  inbardening IX.  726 

Expenses  per  H.  P.  in  mills XI.  112 

Experiences  in  the  operation  of  rack  railways,  A.  Schneider XIV.  708 

Experiment  with  aluminium,  W.  W.  Christie XIII.  398 

Experiment  with  a  lubricant,  an  interesting XII.  221 

Experimental  determination  of  the  effect  of  water  in  steam  on  the 

economy  of  tJie  steam  engirt,  L.  S.  Marks XV.  438 

Experimental  determination  of  tJie  effect  of  water  in  steam  on  the 

economy  of  the  steam  engine,  R.  C.  Carpenter XV.  438 

Experimental  determination  of  the  heat  generated  per  candle  power 

by  oil  and  gas  lamps,  D.  S.  Jacobus XIV.  331 

Experimental  determinations  of  the  latent  heat  of  ammonia  and  sul- 
phur dioxide,  D.  S.  Jacobus XII.  307 

Experimental  locomotive,  W.  F.  M.  Goss XIII.  427 

mechanics,  O.  Smith II.  55 

steel  works  at  Wyandotte,  W.  F.  Durfee VI.  40 

study  of  the  errors  of  different  types  of  calorimeters,  C. 

H.  Peabody XI.  198 

Experiments  and  experiences  with  blowers,  H.  I.  Snell IX.  51 

on  counterbalancing  the  reciprocating  paiis  of  a  locomo- 
tive, Q.  Lanza X.  303 

the  adhesion  of  belts,  S.  Webber II.  225 

transmission  ofpotoer  by  belting,  Wilfred  Lewis.  VII.  649 
"           **    "            "           •*      "          geanng       '*          *'  VU.  273 
to  determine  the  rate  of  rise  or  fall  of  a  mercurial  ther- 
mometer, A.  F.  Nagle XIII.  70 
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Experimenta  upon  n^tn-eondueiing  coverings  for  steam  pipes,  J.  M. 

Ordway V.  78,  212;  VI.  168 

"           with  non-eondtictors  of  heat,  C.  E.  Emery II.  34 

Experiments  at  Novelty  Iron  Works I.  184 

*•            byEscUer IV.  90 

**            on  water-hammer • ...  XV.  510 

Explosion,  an  interesting XIV.  118 

Erplosite  energy  of  steam  boUere,  R.  H.  Thurston VI.  199 

Extension  of  spiral  springs IV.  347 

Eye-bars  of  steel IV.  411 

"      tests  of...' IV.  412 

Faber  du  Faur,  a.,  expansion  of  steam  and  water  without  transfer 
of  heat,  III.«  208  ;  disc,  expansion  in  single  and  compound  en- 
gines, I.,  178  ;  flow  of  steam  through  orifices,  XI.,  202  ;  methods 
for  economy  of  fuel  in  steam  engines,  I.,  274 ;  steam-pipes  for 

collieries,  XI. ,  219;  suction  water  under  pressure XIV.  175 

Factor  of  safety VIII.  158 

Fahnejelm,  Otto,  magnesia  light VIII.  669 

Failure  of  cotton  compress III.  106,  119 

•*      '  *  Pemberton  Mill III.  25 

Fair,  resolution  approving  a  World's XI.  46 

Fairbairn's  and  Tate's  experiments XII.  593 

Falkenau,  Arthur,  disc,  feed- water  purification,  XIII.,  258;  fit  of 
set  screws,  IX.,  336  ;  power  for  machine  tools,  VIII.,  313  ;  some 

experiments  with  a  screw  bolt XII.  788 

Fans,  power  to  drive VIII.  313 

Fare  indicator  and  receipt  controller,  C.  Pieper XIV.  619 

Farmer,  Moses  G.,  memorial  notice XIV.  1445 

Fatigue  of  metals V.  154 ;  VII.  245 

Fawcett,  Ezra,  disc,  feed-water  purification,  XI.,  1110  ;  inertia  in 
shaft  goyemors,  XI.,  1074;  inserting  and  securing  crank-pins, 
IX.,  447 ;  large  blue  prints,  IX.,  700  ;  lubrication,  X.,  816  ;  phe- 
nomena of  steel,  X.,  437  ;  piston  packiog  rings VIII.  449 

Fed  and  unfed  castings VI.  98 

Feed  motions IX.  167 

pumps  for  boilers VIII.  298 

Feed- water  purification XL  1110 ;  XIII.  248 

test  for  pumping  engine XI.  668 

**     tests  for  duty  trials XII.  544 

Felton,  Edgar  C,  notes  on  steel  tested  shortly  after  rolling,  IX., 

88 ;  disc,  experiments  with  blowers IX.  68 

Fernte,  F.  ,  at  Holley  memorial  session III.  48 

Ferrara  marsh  pumps VIII.  607 

Ferro-phopphorus  alloys III.  87 

Ferro-silicon  alloys III.  88 

Ferry-boat,  performance  of XI.  372 

Ferry-boats,  improvement  in,  William  Cowles VII.  190 

Fiber-graphite  for  bearings XIII.  874 

Fibrous  iron,  cause  of IX.    541 
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Fibroas  structure  of  iron VII.     248 

Jfield  of  meohanieal  engineering,  A..  L.  Hollej I.      23 

Field  boiler VI.     574 

Piles,  recutting  of XV.    620 

**     sharpened  by  acid  process VIII.     825 

**             **          "sandblast VIII.     824 

Fillings  for  rope  sheaves VIII.     817 

Filter-pump  on  ejector  principle VII.    804 

Filtration  of  scaling  waters  for  boilers VII.     628 

"         *'  water  under  pressure VII.     621 

Finance  of  Ivbi-ication,  theory  of  R.  H.  Thurston VI.    437 

Finance  committee,  report  of VIII.  9 ;  X.  9 

Fire  boats,  William  Cowles VIII.     183 

**    proteetionofmiUs,  C.J.  n.WoQdhviTj II.    801 

Fire  apparatus XI.     297 

**    loss,  methods  of  reducing XI.     271 

Fire-boxes  on  P.  &  R.  R.R VII.     392 

Fire-brick  furnaces  for  boilers VII.     790 

Fire-proof  construction II.  497  ;  IV.  899,  401 

doors XI.     805 

Fires  caused  by  pipe  coverings V.     102 

FiBMSTONE,  F.,  difc,  foundry  cupola  experience X.      93 

Fir^t  roUing-miU  in  America,  W.  H.  Harrison II.    103 

"    stationary  steam  engines  in  America,  F.  R.  Button XV.    982 

Fish,  displacements  and  area  curves  of  H.  de  B.  Parsons IX.    679 

Fitch,  C.  H.,  disc,  engineer  as  an   economist,  VII.,  471  ;  valve 

dynamometer VII.     640 

Fittings,  castiron,  W.  J.  Baldwin IV.     274 

FiTTS,  James  H.,  an  evaporative  surfa4i4  condenser,  XIV.,  690;  me- 
morial notice  ... XIV.  1449 

Flach,  E.  J.,  memorial  notice  of XV.  1198 

Flandrin's  ammonia  omnibus VII.    687 

Flange  diameters,  divergencies  in,  P.  A.  Sanguinetti IX.     124 

'*     pipe,  new  method  of  casting,  J.  E.  Sweet IV.     237 

Flange  diameters,  committee  report XI.     689 

'  *      standards,  committee  on,  report XIV.      48 

Flanges,  committee  on,  discharged XII.     620 

report XIV. .  26,  48 

for  copper  pipe IX.,  129,  715 

Flathek,  J.  J.,  disc,  corrosion  cast  steel  propeller  blade,  XV., 

963  ;  corrosion  of  steam  drums XV.  1096 

FlexibiUty  of  bronze VIII.    251 

Flexible  couplings  for  lake  steamers VII.    525 

hulls  for  vesseU IX.,  646-659 

•'       shafts  for  marine  engine VII.     528 

•'        tubing,  novel  form  of XII.     197 

Flexure  of  elastic  rings,  De  Voleon  Wood XII.    911 

Flexure  combined  with  tension IX.     640 

Floating  forts VIII.     579 

Fhv)  of  metals,  early  experiments  involving  the,  W.  E,  Ward VL    655 
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Flow  of  steam  in  a  tube,  C.  H.  Peabody X.  316 

**     **      "     through  orifices,  C.  U,  Fe&hody XI.  187 

Flow  in  pipes VIIT.  525 

"    of  metals  nnder  drop-press V.  59 

"     *'  superheated  steam  through  an  orifice VII.  182 

Flae-gases,  analysis  of VI.  786 

**           per  pouud  of  coal VI.  796 

"           solid  carbon  and  ash  in VI.  829 

Fluid,  neio  mechanical,  C.  W.  Hant XV.  751 

Fluid  governors IX.  809 

Fluorine  as  dephosphorizer I.  137 

Fly-band  wheels,  strains  by  centrifugal  force XIV.  251 

Fly-wheel,  a  novel XIII.  618 

Flying  extensions  for  cotA  conveyors IX.  270 

**     rope  for  transmitting  power VIII.  315 

Footings  for  piers  in  yielding  earth    VII,  801 

Force  of  spring  in  indicator  drums VII,  507 

'*     to  slide  a  valve  on  its  seat IV.  150 

Forging  of  gun  steel VIII.  593 

*'       of  steel  v«.  iron III.  197 

"       poor,  of  crank-pin VI,  855 

"       testf»,  standards  for XI.  629 

Forgings  lose  50  per  cent,  in  weit^ht Ill,  195 

Formula  and  tables  for  reciprocating  parts  of  high-speed  engines, 

G,  I.  Alden VIII.  191 

Formula  for  leather  belts,  A.  F.  Nagle II.  91 

Formula  for  belt  transmission VIII.  537 

"   friction  of  valves IV.  102 

"   helical  springs IV,  341  ;  V,  175 

••        *'  shafting VII.  142 

**       of  steam,  for  engines V.  293 

'*        **            "        heating  water V.  295 

"        '*            **        hydraulic  elevators V.  294 

jets V.  295 

•*        *.*            "        pumps V,  294 

*•        **            "       steam  elevators V.  295 

Formulae  for  bisulphide-of-carbon  engine VII.  720 

*'        **    condensing  areas IX.  421 

**        **    duty  trials  of  pumping  engines XII.  534 

'*         "    shafting. VI.  406 

Formulas  for  saturated  and  superheated  vapors,  De  Volson  Wood. .  X.  670 
Forney,  M.  N.,  memorial  of  Horatio  AUen,  XI.,  1156;  disc,  economy 

of  fuel  in  the  steam  engine,  I.,  273  ;  screw  threads I.  128 

Forsyth,  William,  amends  title  of  committee  on  standard  methods 

of  tests,  XI.,  588 ;  disc. ,  working  railroads  bj  electricity XI.  859 

Fortification  board,  estimates  of VIII.  588 

Fortifications,  requirements  of VIII.  084 

Foundations  for  engines IV.  886,  895 

**            upon  yielding  earth VII.  797 

Foundry  cupola  experience,  F.  A.  Scheffler IX.  496  ;  X. 
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Foundry  work,  estimating  the  cost  of,  O.  L.  Fowler IX.  890 

Fowler,  George  L.,  estimating  tJie  cost  of  foundry  work,  IX.,  390; 
disc.,  a  problem  in  profit-sharing  and  the  labor  question,  Vlll., 
653  ,  capital's  need  for  high-priced  labor,  VIII.,  285  ;  combinn. 
tion  pavement,  XIII.,  201 ;  power  for  machine  tools,  VIII.,  313; 

standard  pipe  report,  VIII.,  42;  i^tandard  sizes  for  keys XIII.  230 

Fox  corrugated  tubes VI.  847 

Fractures  of  shafting VIII.  140 

Fraley,  p.  ,  progress  of  mechanical  science  1824  to  1882 III.  200 

Frames  for  cranes IV.  300 

Franchot  air  engine VII.  705,  708 

j                                   Francis,  W.  H.,  a  modern  disinfecting  plant .', XV.  101 

I                                     Francis's  hydraulic  experiments VIII.  364 

i                                             *'        tubes IX.  510 

i                                     Franklin  Institute,  standard  of  H.  P.  for  boilers VI.  880 

1  Freeman,  John  R.,  a  ntw  form  of  canal  waste  weir,  XV.,  669;  disc, 

{                                            report  on  duty  trials  of  pumping  engines XII.  572 

I                                     Freezing  iu  hot-water  systems IX.  439 

French  cam  for  engine  valves VII.  785 

'                                           '*      engineers,  entertainment  of XV.  14 

;                                           "      locks V.  128 

Friction  as  a  factor  in  motive potoer  expenses,  J.  E.  Sweet I.  143 

i                                             **      in  non- condensing  engines,  K.  H.  Thurston VIII.  86 

f                                           <(      (i  piston-packing  rings  in  steam  cylinders,  J.  E.  Denton. . .  X.  892 

*'      ''  tootJied  gearing,  ¥,'Re>n\eB.Mii VIII.  45 

**            "        Gaetano  Lanza IX.  185 

•*      of  engines,  distribution  of  internal,  R.  H.  Thurston X.  110 

lubricating  oils,  measurement  of,  C.  J.  Woodbury I.  73 

rotation,  theory  of  R.  H.  Thurston VI.  122 

Friction,  coefficients  of I.  88 

"        elements  of  expense  of VI.  440 

*•        heat  due  to VI.  125 

*'       in  a  mechanical  power X.  402 

**  train  of  wheel- work X.  406 

"          *'   transmitting  dynamometer X.  514 

"        in  belt  transmissions VI.  475 

•'        **  governors IX.  815 

mills,  per  cent,  of VI.  462 

transmission  of  force  in  a  steam  engine XI.  1116 

condensing  engine VIII.  108 

of  different  metals  in  steam VII.  640 

drop-press V.  60,  62 

engines VI.  467,  474 ;  IX.  74 

engines  at  different  cut-offs IX.  82 

gearing VII.  296 ;  IX.  715 

"        *•  indicator V.  838 

indicator  springs XI.  312 

journals VI.  128 

lubricating  oils VI.  186 

**        **  locomotives I.  152 
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Friction  of  metals  under  steam I.  151 

•*  pistons IX.  87 

'*        "pumps IX.  481 

**        "  sand  under  compression XIII.  539 

'*        "screw-bolts XII.  781 

"  slide  valves VII.  G39,  641 

"        **  valves  under  inelastic  fluids IV.  159 
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for  rods  and  stems I.     250 

Hemp  for  rope  driving XII.     242 

Hendebson,  George  R.,  disc,  corrosion  in  a  boiler  drum XII.     526 

Hbnnet,  J.  B..  disc,  steel  car  axles IX.    146 

Henning,  Q.  C.  apparatus  used  in  testing  materials,  VI.,  479; 
notes  on  steel,  VI  ,  410;  o?i  the  elastic  curve  and  treatment  of 
8tru4itural  steel,  XIII.,  571  ;  presents  report  on  standard  methods 
of  test  and  testing  materials,  XI.,  587  ;  reports  progress  for 
committee  on  standard  methods  of  teUing  materials,  XI.,  527, 
604;  XII.,  614;  reports  Vienna  conference  on  testing  materials, 
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XIV.,  561  ;  disc.»  antograpliic  recordiDg  apparatus  for  testing 
machines,  XIII.,  640 ;  conicograph,  VIII.,  155  ;  corrosion  of  pro- 
peller blade,  XV.,  962  ;  crucible  furnace  for  petroleum,  XV., 
809  ;  deterioration  of  copper,  XV.,  590  ;  effective  area  of  screws, 
XI.,  1086  ;  engineering  problems  for  senior  students,  VJII., 
888;  expansion  bearings  /or  bridges,  XV.,  169  ;  gauge  for  bigh 
pressure,  XV.,  1121  ;  hydraulic  valves,  XI.,  1105  ;  improve- 
ment of  engineering  profession,  XFV.,  5'28 ;  increase  in  life- 
membership  fee,  XIII.,  87  ;  jet  propulsion,  XII.,  906  ;  man- 
ganese-steel, XII.,  969  ;  milling  machine  to  replace  planer,  XIV., 
542  ;  natural  gas,  V.,  869  ;  rapid  melting  in  cupola,  XII.,  1046; 
recording  pressure  gauge,  XIV.,  380  ;  rustless  coating,  XV., 
1063  ;  some  experiences  with  crane  chains,  XL,  955  ;  standard 
fittings,  IV.,  286;  strength  of  shafting,  VIII.,  140;  suction 
water   under  pressure,  XIV.,  181  ;   tests  of  indicator  springs, 

XV..  488  ;  the  **  Superior,"  II.,  116  ;  working  stress  of  iron VIII.     174 

Henthorn,  J.  T.,  power  required  to  overcome  the  frictional  resistances 
of  engine  and  shafting  in  mills,  VI.,  461 ;  test  of  a  triple-expan- 
sion engine,  XII.,  643 ;  di»c.,  frictional  resistance  of  shafting, 
VII.,  148  ;  influence  of  steam-jackets  of  Pawtucket  pumping 

engine XI.     863 

Herbetz  cupola XII.  1047 

Hercules  turbine  tei^ts VIII.     399 

Hebman,  Ludwig,  disc,  drawing  paper,  VI II.,  806  ;  thin  templets.     VIII.     295 

Hbrbmann,  Gustav,  the  operation  of  centrifugal  machines XIV.  1192 

Hewitt,  Wm.,  a  novel  hammerhead  and  die,  VI.,  77;  continuous  rod 
mill  of  Trenton  Iron  Co.,  II.,  70 ;  wire  rope  fastenings,  IX.,  671; 
disc,  a  problem  in  profit-sharing,  VIII.,  633;  balanced  vertical 
engines,  IV.,  380.  383;  Bower- Bar ff  process,  IV.,  363;  steel  car 
axles,  IX.,  147;   structure  of  steel,  IX.,  47;   tubes  from  solid 

bars VIII.     565 

HiBBAiiD,  H.  D.,  disc,  an  experiment  with  aluminium,  XIII.,  395; 
compound  locomotive,  XIV.,  1185;  hydraulic  valves,  XI.,  1108; 

phenomena  of  steel X.     431 

Hick's  tests  of  friction  of  packing XV.     494 

Hicks,  W.  C,  memorial  notice  of VII.     828 

Hides,  inequalities  of : VIII.     561 

HiGGiNS,  M.  P.,  disc,  drop-press,  V.,  60;  machine  molding XIII.     558 

High  priced  labor,  capital* s  need  for,  W.  E.  Partridge VIII.     269 

High  and  low  speed  engines,  economy  of IX.     712 

duly  attachment  for  direct-acting  pumps XI.     248 

pressure  surface  condenser VII.     21 1 

**     speed  engines II.       75 

HiLDENBRAND,  W.,  disc,  rack  railways XIV.     748 

Hill,  C.  C,  disc,  casting  of  aluminium  bronze,  VIH.,  253;  dredg- 
ing machinery,  VIH.,  126;  flying  rope,  VIII.,  815;  strength  of 

shafting,  VIII.,  141;  the  *' Superior" II.     113 

Hill,  Geo.,  disc,  economy  of  simple  and  compound  engines,  XIV., 
468;  improvement  of  engineering  profession,  XIV.,  507;  new 
graduating  radiator XIV.     419 
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Hill,  Wm.,  the  erystaUitation  of  wrauglU-iran VII.    241 

HncKOD,  D.,  agration  of  steel VI.      67 

HiNDLEY'8  index  plate XIV.  1284 

Hines,  D.  S.,  memorial  notice  of VII.     828 

Hinsdale  prooesd  for  steel  iogots X.     593 

Hipp  escapement III.     184 

Ilirn  and  Dwelshawoera*  theory  oftheateam-^ngine,  experimental  and 

analytic,  R.  H.  Thurston XI.    688 

Hirn's  analysis XII.  740,  790 

"       barrel  calorimeter VII.     186 

Him,  G.  A.,  monument  for XIII.     318 

*'     Gustav  Adolpli,  memorial  notice  of XI.  1149 

History  a  fid  development  of  winding  and  pumping  machine,  ofPenn. , 

H.  Green IV.     217 

History  and  modern  development  of  the  art  of  interchangeable  eon- 

slruction  in  mechanism,  W.  F.  Durfee XIV.  1225 

Hoadley  collection,  list  of VIII.     349 

HoADLEY,  J.  C,  expansion  in  single  and  compound  engines,  I.,  155; 
report  of  a  series  of  trials  of  a  warm  blast  apparatus,  VI.,  676; 
specific  heat  of  platinum,  III.,  174;  tilting  water  meter  for  pur- 
poses of  experiment,  V.,  68  ;  use  of  the  calorimeter  as  a  pyrometer 
for  high  temperature,  II.,  42  ;  disc,  at  HoUey  memorial  session, 

III..  54 ;  Trenton  Rod  Mill,  II.,  77  ;  memorial  of VIII.     724 

HoBBS,  A.  C,  locks  and  their  failings,  VI.,  288;  disc,  flying  rope, 
VIII.,  817;  machinery  at  international  exhibitions,  V.,  123; 
power  for  machine  tools,  VIII.,  809;  properties  of  metals  and 

alloys V.     148 

Hobbs,  Alfred  Charles,  in  memoriam,  by  W.  F.  Durfee XIII.     263 

Hock  petroleum  engine VII.     701 

Hoisting  engine  for  collieries IV.     218 

**        gear  for  cranes IV.     291 

**        machines,  friction  in VIII.     716 

"       plant,  hydraulic XII.     286 

Holes  in  steel,  methods  of  drilling VIII.     704 

HOLLEY,  A.  L.,  adaptation  of  Bessemer  plant  for  basic  process,  I., 
131 ;  the  field  of  mechanical  engineering,  I.,  23;  disc,  calorim- 
eter as  pyrometer,  II..  54;  experimental  mechanics,  II.,  66; 
first  rolling-mill  in  America.  II.,  105 ;  methods  of  economy  of 
fuel,  I.,  278;    regenerating  metallurgic  furnaces,  I.,    61;    the 

*  *  Superior  " 

Holley,  A.  L.,  at  Troy 

"       memorial  address,  R.  W.  Raymond 

"  **         monument 

**  **        resolutions 

tribute  to,  J.  C.  liavles 

portraitof XII.   10-14 

portrait,  address  at  unveiling  of XII.  1059 

Hollow  shafts  for  marine  engines VII.     523 

Hollo  WAY,  J.  F..  hoic  to  work  steam  erpan^nvely  in  direct-acting 
steam-pumps,  XL,  235;  presidents  address,  1885,  VII.,  25;  the 
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marine  engine  oftl^  lakes^  IV.,  211 ;  at  Holley  memorial  pession, 
III.,  56;  introduces  T.  F.  Rowland,  XIV.,  38;  disc,  adjuatnble 
cut-off,  IV.,  141;  basic  Bessemer  process,  VII.,  78;  belts  as  grain 
convenors,  VI.,  409;  blast  furnace  blowing  engines,  XII.,  685  ; 
Buckeye  engine  valve-gear,  XV.,  198 ;  comparison  of  indi- 
cators, v.,  336;  corrosion  of  steam  drums,  XV.,  1096;  cost 
of  horse-power,  XV.,  1156 ;  crystallization  of  iron,  VII., 
261;  electric  travelling  crane,  XIV.,  379;  expansion  in  single 
and  compound  engines,  1.,  182;  flow  of  metals,  VI.,  658; 
friction  of  piston-packing- rings,  X.,  398,  462;  frictional  resist- 
ance of  sbafting,  VII.,  143 ;  gauge  for  bigh-pressure,  XV.,  1122 ; 
gauge  for  sheets  and  plates,  XIV.,  86 ;  improvement  in  ferry- 
boats, VII.,  200  ;  Institution  of  Engineers,  XI.,  36;  interesting 
boiler  explosion,  XIV.,  130;  machine  shop  construction,  XIV., 
538;  machinery  at  international  exhibitions,  V.  122;  manufacture 
of  cotton-seed  oil,  VI.,  435  ;  non-conducting  coverings,  V.,  109  ; 
number  of  meetings,  X.,  22 ;  original  Bessemer  plant  at  Troy,  VI., 
66 ;  performance  of  a  double-screw  ferry-boat,  XI.,  445 ;  pressure 
and  speed  of  journals,  VI.,  857  ;  report  of  committee  on  steam- 
boiler  trials,  VI.,  320-330;  report  on  standard  test?,  XIII., 
25;  river  practice  of  the  West,  IX.,  664;  sand  blasting  for  old 
files,  XV.,  620  ;  sliding  friction  of  rotation,  VI.,  159 ;  steam- 
engine  indicator,  IV.,  188;  steam  stamp,  VI,,  395;  tpchuical 
education,  VI.,  525  ;  true  crank  shafts  and  bearings,  VII.,  525  ; 
two-rope  haulage  systems,  XII.,  640;  valve  dynamometer,  VII., 

643  ;  welded  vs.  riveted  work VI.     844 

Holman's  experiments  on  belting VII.     349 

Holyoke  flume VIII.  871,     383 

Home  Insurance  Building  of  Chicago VII.     800 

Honorary  members  in  perpetuity III.        4 

elected  in  1882 IV.       18 

Hook  gauge VIII.     879 

HOPPES,  J.  J.,  disc,  feed-water  purification XIII.     253 

HoRNiG,  J.  L.,  economy  by  subdivision  in  operating  machinery .. . .        IV.     288 

Hornish  boiler-cleaner XI.     989 

Horse-power,  cost  of XV.  1146 

"     VI.     453 

**  for  Edison  dynamo III.     224 

in  mills VI.  450-478 

•'  ropedriving XII.     230 

of  boilers V.  284;  VI.  256,  265-302;  VII.     214 

•*  the  *' Superior" II.     114 

per  loom VI.     464 

usedin  United  States  in  1880 VIII.     360 

Horses,  haulage  by XIV.  1014 

Hot-air  engine,  regenerator  in XV.     744 

Hotchkiss,  D.  H.,  memorial  notice  of VI.     873 

Hot-fed  'OS.  cold-fed  castings VI.      99 

Hot-water  vs.  steam-heating  plant XI.    918 

House  for  the  Society  bought XI.     680 
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Haw  to  work  steam  expansively  in  direct-acting  steam-pumps,  J.  F. 

Holloway XI.     2SH 

Howard  alcolio]  engiDe VII.    681 

Howe,  H.  M.,  manganese-steel,  XII.,  955 ;  disc.,  blast  furnace  blow- 
ing engines,  XII.,  688  ;  steel  castings,  XII.,  719 ;  water  pyrom- 
eter        XII.  1053 

Hojt's  experiments  with  bituminons  coal VII.     793 

Hdet,  a.,  note  on  the  drainage  machinery  of  the  NetherlaDds XIV.     686 

Hughes's  CSa  engine ? VII.    684 

Hugo,  T.  W.,  belts  as  grain  ccncfyera,  VI.,  400;  performance  of 
street  railway  power  plants,  XIV.,  1082;  disc,  grain  handling 

in  California VII.    666 

Hugon  gas  engine VII.     699 

Humphreys,  Jno.  W.,  disc,  increase  in  life-fees. .'. XIII.      38 

Hunt,  A.  E.,  disc,  natural  gas V.     364 

Hunt,  C.  W.,  a  new  mechanical  fluid,  XV.,  751  ;  rope  driving XII.    230 

Hunt,  R.  W.,  at  HoUey  memorial  session.  III.,  50  ;  original  Besse- 
mer plant  at  Troy,  VI.,  61  ;  president's  address,  1891,  XIII.. 
45;  disc,  an  interesting  boiler  explosion,  XIV..  146  ;  camber- 
ing arrangement  of  Lackawanna  I.  &  C.  Co.,  FV.,  116  ;  increase 
in  dues,  XIII.,  35  ;  manganese-steel,  XII.,  971  ;  phenomena  of 
steel,  X ,  447  ;  report  on  standard  tests,  XIII.,  28 ;  rolling  steel 
rails.  XL,  212  ;  steel  castings,  XII.,  723  ;  the  premium  plan  of 

paying  for  labor XII.     776 

Hunting  of  governors IX.     302 

HusoN,  W.  S.,  disc,  standard  sizes  for  keys XIII.     234 

Huston,  C.  L.,  disc,  circulation  in  steam  boilers,  IX.,  494;  hydrau- 
lic travelling  crane!>,  XII.,  217  ;  phenomena  of  steel,  X.,  433  ; 

punclied  and  sheared  edges  of  steel IX.    781 

HuTTON,  F.  R.,  first  stationary  steam  engines  in  America,  XV..  982  ; 
memorial  notice,  Oco,  11.  Babcock,  XV.,  636;  note  on  mineral 
wool  as  non-conducting  covering.  III..  228  ;  (L.  H.  Rutherford), 
should  a  piston-packing  ring  he  of  the  same  thickness  at  every 
point?  VIII. ,  489  ;  strains  in  an  annular  lid  resisting  internal 
pressure,  X.,  32  ;  disc,  a  plea  for  the  printing-press  in  engineer- 
ing schools,  IX.,  409  ;  a  safety  car-heating  system,  IX.,  463  ; 
a  short  way  to  keep  time  and  cost,  IX.,  386 ;  age  of  steam 
boilers,  II.,  519;  amendment  to  Rule  18,  XV.,  24 ;  compound 
engines  for  manufactnrlng  parpo.ses,  X.,  75  ;  corrosion  of  steam 
drams,  XV.,  1095;  cylinder  condensation  and  the  compound 
engine,  VIIL,  499  ;  driven  wells,  IX.,  327  :  duty  trials  of  pump- 
ing engines,  IX.,  486;  electro-plating  of  steel,  IX.,  720;  flying 
rope,  VIIL,  321  ;  haulage  by  horses,  XIV.,  1060  ;  heat  units  and 
specifications  for  pnmping  engines,  XV.,  1112;  inserting  and 
securing  crank -pluH,  IX.,  448  ;  joints  of  boiler  shells,  X.,  714  ; 
limitations  of  steam-engine  economy,  XIII.,  80  ;  moi^t  economi- 
cal point  of  cut-off,  II.,  201  ;  novel  hammer-head,  VI.,  79  ; 
number  of  meetings,  X.,  .26 ;  on  corrosion  capt  steel  propeller 
blade,  XV.,  963  ;  standard  section  lining,  IX.,  113  ;  tubes  from 
solid  bars VIIL    568 
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Hyatt  apparatus  for  filtration VII.  618 

Hyde,  C.  E.,  disc,  performance  of  a  double-screw  ferry-boat XI.  447 

Hydrants  for  fire  protection II.  816 

Hydraulic  hoisting  plant  for  pier  of  Brooklyn  Sugar  Refining  Co., 

LouiaG.  Engel XII.  286 

"        reaction  motors,  De  Volson  Wood XIV.  266 

"        trax>eUing  cranes,  Erwin  Grayes XII.  220 

Hydraulic  foot-step  for  vertical  shaft VI.  851-856 

•*         lift  in  basic  Bessemer  process VII.  41 

'*         macliinery,  packing  for XV.  593 

*'         press  to  replace  drop  press XV.  591 

"         valves XI.  1105 

Hydro-mechanics,  progress  in IV.  81 

Hyperbolograph .' VIII.  152 

Ice  machinery,  absorption  system  of  H.  F.  J.  Porter II.  212 

Ice,  effects  of,  on  ferry-boais VII.  104 

*'  machinery  by  ammonia  and  ether . .  II.  213 

**          '*            *'   compressed  air II.  214 

•'  SO, 11.  215 

Ide,  a.  L.,  disc,  lubrication X.  812 

Ide  governor IX.  306 

Ideal  engine  compared  with  real XII.  729 

Idell,  p.  E.,  disc,  a  governor  for  steam-engines XI.  1088 

Identification  of  dry  steam,  J.  E.  Denton X  349 

Idiosyncrasies  of  chimney  draft,  W,  E.  Crane XIII.  217 

Ignorance  of  copper  alloys III.  892 

'*        *'  stone,  brick,  wood,  etc III.  91 

Illuminants,  efficiency  of XIV.  862 

Imperial  standard  yard 11.  82 

Improved  foi^m  of  shaft  governor,  an,  F.  H.  Ball. . .  .* IX.  300 

mercury  column,  D.  N.  Melvin  . . . '. 11.  98 

method  of  screw  propulsion,  J.  B.  Root II.  442 

motion  device  for  engine  indicators,  A.  W.  Jacob! X.  586 

Improvement  of  status  of  engineering  profession XIV.  487 

Improvements  in  ferry  boats,  William  Cowles \ VII.  190 

*'             ''the  art  of  cable  making,  Emil  Guilleaume XIV.  026 

Impulse  water  wheels. XIII.  381 

Impuriiies  in  basic  steel VII,  44 

In  memoriam,  H.  R.  Worthington II.  228 

Inaugural  address,  1880,  R.  H.  Thur?tnn I.  7 

Incandescence,  gas-lighting  by,  James  Dredge VIII.  663 

Inclined  armor  for  vessels VIII.  577 

Incombustibility  of  beton IV.  388 

Incorporation  of  the  Society II,  387  ;  III.  8 

Index  and  classification,  a  general XIV.  780 

Index- wheel  subdivision    XII.  696 

Indexing  note-books,  best  system  for VI.  863 

Indiana  block  coal  under  boilers XIII.  131 

Indicating  engine  of  City  of  Richmond XI.  828 
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Indicator,  anothsr  new,  C,  W.  Barnaby VII.  489 

card,  length  of XI.  941 

diagram,  an  interesting,  C.  E.  Emery IX.  293 

mw/orrn  of,  J,  B.Wehh IV.  183 

rigging  for  compound  engines,  F.  W.  Parsons XI.  222 

iDdicator  cards,  B.  &  A.  engine IX.  590 

*•      C.  R.  R.  of  N.  J.  engine IX.  592 

'*      D.,L.&W.               **      IX.  568 

**      L.  B.&S.C.              •*      IX.  594 

i<           .<      of  Wortliington  engines  jg III.  135 

•*           *•       Strong  locomotive IX.  563 

diagram  of  CS,  engine VII.  685,  738 

"         for  high  pressures XII.  985 

"         in  dynamometric  testing XV.  112 

**         rigging  for  Pawtucket  engine XI.  1044 

**         under  varying  loads IV.  188 

Indicators,  comparison  of  three  modern  types  of  Q.  H.  Barrus V.  310 

**        improved  device  for,  A.  W.  Jacobi X.  586 

Indicators,  calibrated  in  tbe  cold XV.  454 

"         comparison  of XV.  277 

errors  of I.  189 

Inertia,  governing XIV.  95 

"      in  sbaft  governors XI.  1068 

**       of  engine  valves VII.  688 

**       *'  indicator  springs XI.  815 

••       **  paper  drums  of  indicator VII.  500 

'•  Bteaminpipes IX.  298 

Infiltration  of  air  through  brick- work VI.  700 

Influence  of  steam  jackets  of  Paictucket  pumping   engine,   D.   S. 

Jacobus XI.  1088 

"         *'  sugar  upon  cement,  H.  de  B.  Parsons IX.  286 

•'         **  the  steam  jackets  of  the  Pawtucket  pumping  engines 

(third  paper),  William  Kent XIII.  176 

Ingot  cranes,  remarks  on  the  ordinary  form  of,  G.  Curtis ....  IV.  239 

Ingot  cranes,  breaking  block  for. IV.  244 

**          "       cylinders  and  mast  for IV.  242 

Ingots,  piping  of  steel,  T.  S.  Crane X.  592 

Initiation  fees  increa.sed XIII.  32 

Injection  water,  regulation  of XIT.  187 

Injector,  mechanics  of  the,  J.  B.  "Webb X.  339 

Injectors  for  boilers VIII.  298 

Injured  metal  of  punched  or  sheared  edges IX.  727 

Inserted  cutters  for  milling  machines IX.  265 

Inspection  and  erection  of  contract  work  VII.  470 

"         of  boilers IV.  148 

*'  material IV.  79.  411 

Inatittite  of  Engineers XII.      6 

Institution  of  American  Engineers XI.  32 

'•  Engineers XI.  599 

Instruction  in  engineering XIV.  972 
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Insurance  on  cotton-seed  oil-mills VI.  436 

Interchaogeable  construction,  history  of XIV.  1225 

**             parts  in  macbinerj IV.  80 

IfUeresting  boiler  explosion,  F.  H.  Daniels XIV.  118 

••         experiment  with  a  lubricant^  Geo.  W.  Bissell ill.  221 

**         indicator  diagram,  an,  C.  E.  Emery IX.  293 

Internal  friction  in  non-condensing  engines,  R.  H.  Tharston IX.  74 

luternal  corrosion  of  steam  chimoeys III.  232 

"        friction  in  engines X.  110 

International  Exhibitions,  American  machinery  at,  T.  R.  Pickering.  V.  113 

International  Exhibition  of  1802 XI.  61 

Intrinsic  valtte  of  special  tools,  Oberlin  Smith VIII.  258 

Introduction  to  essay  on  mechanical  progress,  C.  Sellers III.  199 

"           *'  non-conducting  coverings,  C.  J.  H.  Woodbury V.  73 

Intuition  in  machine  designing ^  J.  T.  Hawkins VIII.  458 

Inventors  of  water-tube  boilers VI.  601 

Inventory  valuation  of  machinery  plant,  Oberlin  Smith VII.  433 
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•*       steam  pressures IV.      87 

**       viscosimeter IX.     874 

Permanence  of  metals V.     250 

Permanent  way  for  en  ble  road? XII.       58 

"    ofrailroads II.     564 

Pennky,  Edgar,  disc,  power  moulding  machines XI.  1111 

Perry  gas  engine VII.     699 

Persistent  form  of  gear  tooth,  a,  J.  B.  W^ebb IX.     898 

Petroleum,  as  fuel  for  boilers XIV.  1082 

"  crucible  furnace XV.     807 

"         crude,  in  steam  boilers IX.     258 

"         engine VII.    701 
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Petroleum  in  steam  boilers X.  761 ;  XL  939 

oils VL  164 

Phillips'  gas  in  O.  H.  furnace VIL  676 

Philosophy  of  the  multicyUnder  or  compound  engine;  its  theory  and 

Us  limitations,  K.  H.  Thureion XL  185 

Phosphor  bronze  for  wire  rope VI 11.  321 

Phosphorus  in  chain  iron VIII.  711 ;  XL  956 

Photographic  cameras  on  excursions  to  shops XII.  618 

Photographs,  large  and  enlarged,  B.  H.  Thurston IX.  696 

Photographs  of  steam  jets X.  855 

Phrenology  as  related  to  education VL  686 

Physical  and  mechanical  tests  at  Exposition  of  1893 XIV.  41 

Pickering,  T.  R  ,  American  mactiinery  at  international  exhibitions, 

v.,  113  ;  disc,  number  of  meetings X.  23 

Pickling  of  casting? VI.  668 

Piece  work  in  shops VIII.  285 

*'    reduction  in  cost  of VII.  469 

"         **    systems VIIL  644 

PiEPKB,  C. ,  fare  indicator  and  receipt  controller XFV.  619 

PiERCB,  W.  H.,  disc,  age  of  steam  boilers,  IL,  518;  self-packing 

valves II.  501 

Pike,   W.    A.,  performance  of  street  railway  pmoer  plants,  XIV., 

1082  ;  steam  piping  and  efficiency  of  steam  plants XV.  636 

Pilesin  yielding  earth VIL  803 

Pillow  block  for  vertical  engine IV.  870 

Pipe  and  pipe  threads,  standard,  George  M.  Bond VIL  811 

Pipe  flanges,  scale  for XIV.  49 

**    joints  for  natural  gas V.  348,  871 

**    thread  standards,  repo it  on VIII.  29,  847 

Pipes  for  collieries XI.  215 

*•     manufacture  of  large XV.  571 

Piping  for  air  in  glass  works ^.,,,  IX.  64 

"    blowers IX.  60,  508 

"        **    centrifugal  pumps VII.  611 

"       **    groups  of  wells IX.  824 

'*      of  steam  plants XV.  686 

"  steel  ingots X.  438 

Piston  packing,  a  new  principle  in,  J.  E.  Sweet IX.  91 

Piston  for  pneumatic  engine VII.  882 

of  Wyandotte  engine VL  65 

rings,  breakage  of IX.  98 

"      friction  of X.  892 

"     speed IL  76,  198;  IV.  888 

Pit  furnaces XL  950 

Planimeter,  the  Polar,  C.  E.  Emery VL  496 

Plani meter,  adjustment  of VI.  498 

'*           for  indicator , IV.  186 

**           improvement  in XV.  685 

"          literature VL  497 

•*          proportions  of VL  501 
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Planing  of  sliearAd  steel IX.     727 

PJaster  of  Paris  as  non-conducting  covering V.     108 

**  **     in  Bower-Barff  process IV.    850 

Plate  mills XIII.      63 

Platinum,  specific  J^eat  of y  J,  i.\  Hosid\ey Ill,     174 

Platt.  J.  C,  disc.,  a  new  graduating  radiator,  XIV.,  411;  indicator 

card  of  average  power,  XV.,  577 ;  suction  water  under  prensure     XIV.     176 
Platt,  John,  disc,  an  interesting  boiler  explosion,  XIV.,  138; 

steel  castings XV.     270 

Plea  for  the  printing-press  in  mechanical  engineering  schools,  a, 

J.  T.  Hawkins IX.    408 

Plumbago  and  beeswax  for  cylinders XI.  10.6 

Plunger  pumps  for  boilers VIII.     2^ 

Pneumatic  machinery,  packing  for VII.     881 

**         system  of  handling  grain VI.     413 

Pointing  rods,  machine  for VIII.    666 

Polar  plammeter,  the,  C.  E.  Emery VI.    496 

Polytechnic  schools XIV.     894 

Pompeian  batbs,  steam  heating  of VI.     861 

Pond,  D.  C,  address  of  welcome  at  Hartford II.        3 

Poole  and  Hunt  CSa  engine VII.     684 

Pope,  R.  W.,  disc,  electric  welding,  X.,  106;  Institution  of  En^i. 

neers XI.      38 

Popp,  Victor,  incandescent  light VIII.     670 

Poppet-valves  for  steam  engines VII.     638 

Portfr-Allen  thump  in  engines XI.     521 

PORTEii,  C.  T.,  at  IloUey  memorial  session.  III.,  53 ;  EdisnCs  steam 
dynamo.  III.,  218;  method  of  keeping  meelianical  dratoings,  II., 
560  ;  strength  of  machine  tools,  I.,  119  ;  the  limitation  of  engine 
speed,  XIV.,  806;  disc,  an  interesting  indicator  diagram.  IX., 
298;  another  new  steam  engine  indicator,  VII.,  519;  counter- 
balancing of  engines.  II.,  266;  cylinder  condensation  and  the 
compound  engine,  VIII,  488;  drawing  paper,  VIII.,  306;  eflB- 
ciency  of  the  crank,  I.,  236  ;  equalizing  draft  in  boilers,  XIII., 
240  ;  expaiiHioii  in  single  and  compound  engines,  I.,  177  ;  expan- 
sion of  steam,  II.,  347;  friction  as  a  factor,  I.,  150  ;  friction  of 
oils,  I.,  113  ;  indicatorn,  V.,  331  ;  methods  of  arranging  and  in- 
dexing drawincrs  and  T>atlernp,  II.,  375  ;  metric  system,  I.,  52; 
most  economical  point  of  cut-off,  II.,  285  ;  nomenclature  of 
machine  details,  II.,  ;>68  ;  perfect  screw,  V.,  252:  piston  pack- 
ing rings,  VIII.,  449  ;  rules  for  boiler  tests,  V.,  276;  screw  pro- 
pulsion, II..  461,  464  :  standard  screw  threads,  I.,  127;  steam 
and  hot  water,  VIII..  524  :  tt-sta  of  indicator  springs,  XV.,  490  ; 
threads  on  a  half-inch  bolt,  XIII.,  245;  tubular  boilers,  VI., 
120  ;  upright  boilers  at  Hoxhury  pump  station,  III.,  298  ;  valve 

dynamometer,  VII. ,  638  ;  water  meter V.       71 

Porter,  Geo.  A.,  memorial  notice  of XIII.     672 

PORTKR,  II.  F.  J.,  a  Kclf-pack'ing  valve,  II..  499;  binary  absorption 
system  of  ice  machinery,  II.,  212;  disc,  improvement  of  en- 
gineering profession,    XIV.,   487;    sound   castings,  VI.,   109; 
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VI. 

110 

IX. 

819 

XI. 

080 

IX. 

67 

V. 

200 

technical  education  ia  the  UDited  States,  XIV.,  1G04;  tuhalar 

boilers 

Porter's  marioe  governor 

PORTERFIELD,  Hknry  A.,  disc,  durability  of  lubricants,  XI.  1028; 

kerosene  in  steam-boilers t . . . .     

Positive  blowers 

Pontive  speed  indicator,  Oberlin  Smith 

Post-line  railroads VII.  123,  127 

Potter,  Charles,  Jr.,  disc,  the  milling  machine  as  a  substitute 

for  the  planer IX.     265 

PowEL,  S.  W.,  a  system  of  worm-gearing  of  diametral  pitch,  X., 

883  ;  disc,  substitutes  for  steel  in  springs VII.     885 

I\>wer  crane,  a,  W.  F.  Durfee V.     181 

**     losses  in  tlie  transmission  machinery  of  central  stations,  W.  S. 

Aldrich XV.     705 

press  problems,  Oberlin  Smith IX.     161 

required  to  overcome  the  frictional  resistance  of  engine  and 

s/tafting  in  miUs,  J.  T.  Henthorn VI.     461 

Power  cost  of  steam  and  water XI.     108 

j  **      for  grain  conveyers VII.     668 

1  '*        "    textile  machinery VII.     140 

j  * '      measurement XIII.     581 

j  •*  •'  atJoliet V.     188 

j  «'  *'  *'  Novelty  Iron  Works V.     18S 

moulding  machines XI.  1111 

plant  for  cable  railway XII.       74 

required  to  drive  a  blower VII.  822;  IX.  57,  61,  63 

to  drive  machine  tools VIII.  807,    627 

Practical  methods  for  economy  of  fiid  in  the  steam  engine,    A. 

Stirling 

**        solution  of  the  perfect  screw  problem,  W.  A.  Rogers 

Practical  formnlsB  for  friction  valves 

Pratt,  F.  A.,  disc,  standard  measurements,  II.,  89 ;  standard  gauge 

system 

Pratt,  N.  W. ,  disc,  rules  for  boiler  tests 

Pratt  and  Whitney  standard  bars 

Preliminary  meeting  for  organization 

Premium  plan  of  paying  for  labor,  F.  A.  Halsey XII, 

Prentiss,  F.  H.,  in  trials  of  a  warm-blast  apparatus 

Press  problems,  power,  Oberlin  Smith 

Pressure  obtainable  by  the  use  of  the  drop-press,  R.  11.  Thurston 

Pressure  allowable  on  journals 

"        and  speeds  on  journal  bearings  (184-2) 

**  '•    velocities  of  air  in  blowers 

gauge,  a  new  i  ecording 

of  bteam  in  marine  boilers VIII. 

on  castings 

• '  journals 
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**         •*  lubricated  surfaces 

*'        per  square  inch  of  crossheads. 
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216 
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III. 
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676 

IX. 

161 

V. 
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VI. 
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VI. 
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IX. 
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XI. 

225 

III. 

472 

VI. 
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Pressure  per  square  inch  on  Babbitt  metal III.  227 

Preyentiou  of  smoke  in  boilers I.  278 

Price,  John  A.,  memorial  notice  of XIII.  683 

Price  of  steel  as  compared  with  iron IV.  419 

Priming  of  water-tube  boilers VI.  678 

Principles  for  high-speed  boats IV.  92 

Printing-presSf  a  plea  for  the,  in  mechanical  engineering  schools, 

J.  T.  Hawkins IX.  403 

Printing,  progress  in II.  439 

Problem  in  profit  shaHng,  a,  William  Kent VIII.  630 

Proceedings,  New  York,  1880 I.  i 

Hartford,  May,  1881 II.  1 

Altoona,  1881 II.  233 

New  York,  1881 II.  383 

Philadelphia,  1882 III.  i 

New  York,  1 882 IV.  3 

Cleveland,  1 888 IV.  198 

New  York,  1883 V.  3 

Pittsburg,  1884 V.  159 

New  York,  1884  (lOtli)  meeting VI.  3 

Atlantic  City.  1885  (llih)  meeting    VI.  356 

Boston  (12th)  meeting VII.  12 

Cbicago  (13th)  meeting VII.  403 

New  York,  1886  (14th)  meeting VIII.  1 

Washington,  1887  (15th)  met-tii.g VIII.  841 

Philadelphia  (16th)  meeting IX.  8 

Nashville  (I7th)  meeting IX.  849 

Scranton  (18th)  meeting X.  8 

Erie  (19th)  meeting X.  469 

New  York,  1889  (20tb)  meeting XI.  8 

ancinnati,  1890  (2l8t)  meeting XI.  575 

Richmond,  1890,  annual  meeting XII.  8 

Providence  (23d)  meeting XII.  605 

New  York,  1891  (24th)  meeting XIII.  3 

San  Francisco,  1892  (■25ih)  meeting XIII.  299 

New  York  (26th)  meeting XIV.  8 

Cbicago  (27th)  meeting XIV.  547 

New  York,  1893  (28th)  meeting XV.  8 

Montreal  (29th)  meeting XV.  643 

Producers  for  steam  boilers VII.  795 

Production  of  true  crank  sliafts  and  hearings^  Horace  See VIL  521 

Production  of  steel IV.  66,  78 

Products-of-combustion  engines VII.  708 

Profit-sharing,  a  problem  in,  William  Kent VIII.  630 

Profits  at  fixed  expansion III.  281 

Progress  in  mechanical  science,  1824-1882,  F.  Fraley III.  200 

Projectile,  penetration  of VIII.  588 

Projection  of  machine  drawings VIII.  384 

Prolonged  stress  on  iron,  effects  of,  R.  H.  Thurston IV.  224 

Promethor  by  Bradley VII.  727 
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Prony  brake,  new  form  of XV.  62 

Propeller  efficiency XIV.  65 

**        tubes,  effect  of XH.  906 

Propellers,  flexure  of XL  1036 

Properties  of  steam,  table  of  the XI.  72 

**         physical,  of  metals  and  alloy s^  T.  Egleston V.  140 

Properties  of  guu  steel VIII.  594 

Propontis  boilers VI.  577.  600 

Proportioning  steam  cylinders,  R.  H.  Thurston IX.  '^iOO 

Proportions  of  cement  in  beton IV.  891 

"  L.  V.  locomotive IX.  610 

Propulsion  by  jets XII.  904 

Protective  value  of  boiler  inspection,  P.  B.  Allen IV.  142 

Pulley -arras,  strength  of X,  224 

Pulleys  for  rope  transmissions IX.  708 

Pulaomeier,  test  of  a XIII.  211 

Pumping  engine,  duty  trials,  standard XII.  530 

performance  of XII.  975 

•*atLaketon XIV.  1840 

specifications XV.  1108 

Pumping  engines,  dtUy  trials  of,  J.  S.  Coon IX.  476 

Pumping  engines,  geared II.  79 

ofl860 Xm.  88 

speed  of I.  181;  11.  79 

standard  duty-trial  for XL  654 

Pumps,  centrifugal  and  reciprocating,  efficiency  of,  S.  S.  Webber. . .  VII.  598 

their  efficiencies,  S.  S.  Webber IX.  228 

valves,  Cornish,  A.  F.  Nngle X.  521 

Pumps  for  collieries IV.  220 

**       "    driven  wells IX.  324 

"    mills IL  808 

Punc\ied  holes  in  steel IV.  417,  428 

**       steel  plates,  tests  of XV.  680 

Punching  tests,  standanls  for XL  629 

Purdue  University  locomotive  XIV.  826 

Purification  of  icatcr  for  manufacturing  and  domeiftic  purposes,  T. 

S.  Crane. VII.  017 

Purification  of  feed-water XL  1110;  XllL  248 

Push  and  pull  springs IV.  345 

for  dynamometers VII.  635 

Pyrometer,  calorimeter,  as,  J.  C.  Hoadley II.  42 

Pyrometer,  water  platinum VI.  702 

**          water  type XIL  1049 

Pyrometers,  Hiemens IL  53 

Rack-cutter X.  336 

Rurk  railways,  operation  of J!IV.  708 

Radiation  from  brick -work  of  boiler  setting VI.  808 

Radiator,  a  new  graduating XIV.  401 

Rae,  T.  W.,  latest  method  in  submarine  telegraph  work,  II. ,  349; 

mechanism  employed  in  multiplex  telegraphy IV.  821 
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EaU  cambering  arrangement,  Lackawanna  L  &  C.  Co,,  W.  E.  Sea- 
man   IV.  106 

Railroad  bed  for  bridge  ttrneturee,  O.  C.  Woolson IX.  276 

**       care,  notes  on  warming  by  steam,  W.  J.  Baldwin IX.  471 

Railroad  engineering,  progress  in II.  428 

permanent  way  of II.  544 

structures,  protection  of II.  524 

water  Rtntions,  windmills  for III. '  307 

Rulroads,  working  of,  by  electricity XI.  839 

Kails,  rolling  of  steel XI.  208 

BaUway  economics,  S.  W.  Robinson II.  524 

Raising  of  dues XIII.  82 

Ramsat,  H.  a.,  wh<U  are  the  needs  of  our  navgf VIII.  574 

Ramsbottom's  packing  rings VIII.  449 

RANDOLPn,  L.  S.,  cost  of  lubricating  car-journals,  XI.,  126;  strains 
in  locomotive  boilers,  IX.,  534;  disc,  a  sbort  way  to  keep  time 
and  cose.  IX.,  886;  corrosion  of  steam  drums,  XV.,  1100;  effi- 
ciency of  locomotives,  XI.,  888;  relation  of  drawing  office  to 
shop,    XV.,  976;  sound  casting,   VI.,    108;  strains  in  boiler 

stays VIII.  720 

Rankine*s  theorem  of  economy  of  single-acting  engines,  W.  P.  Trow- 
bridge   III.  286 

Rankine's  belt  formula VIII.  561 

**          diagram  of  efficiency III.  260 

fan IX.  282 

Rapid  transit  and  elevated  railroads,  P;  E.  Galloupe VII.  81 

Rarefied  nir  for  fans VIII.  314 

Rating  of  boihrs  by  horse-powers  for  commercial  purposes,  W.  P. 

Trowbridge  and  C.  B.  Richards VII.  214 

Ratio  of  expansion  at  maximum  efficiency,  R.  H.  Thurston II.  128 

Rational  system  of  piston  packing.  S.  \V.  Robinson II.  19 

Ratios  of  cylinders  in  triple-cjrpansion  engines,  J.  M.  Wbitham X.  576 

Ratios  of  expansion  in  multi-cylinder  engines XI.  166 

Rawhide  belt,  testa  of VIII.  546 

belting VII.  556 

**        on  contact  surfaces VI.  849 

Raymond,  R.  W.,  HoUey  memorial  address IV.  85 

Raynal,  a.  II.,  disc,  circulating  device  for  a  Scotch  boiler,  XV., 
613  ;  divergencies  in  flange  diameters.  IX.,  181 ;  effective  area 
of  screws,  XL,  1035;  flying-rope,  VIII.,  317;  hydraulic  valves, 
XI.,  1108;  liuinjr  for  brake  straps,  IX.,  331;  lacking  of  hy- 
draulic machinery,  XV.,  603:  power  for  machine  tools,  VIII., 
312;  steam-jackets  of  Pawtucket  engine,  XI.,  1049  ;  wrought- 

iron  scrap  in  castings IX.  841 

Reaction  of  water  on  mineral  wool II.  89;  III.  229 

Real  engine  compared  with  ideal XII.  729 

Reamed  holes  in  steel IV.  418,  428 

Reaming  of  punched  steel IX.  727 

Receiver,  effect  of IX.  549 

engine,  wire-drawing  in I.  174 
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Relative  efficiency  of  centrifugal  and  reciprocating  pumpi,  S.  S.  Web- 
ber    Vn.    598 

"      valtte  of  water  gas  and  Siemens  gas  for  melting  in  the  0.  H. 

furnace,  F.  W.  Taylor VII.    669 

Relative  areas  of  cylinders  in  compound  engines X.      48 

Reloading  and  stocking  coal,  I.  M.  Dodge : IX.    270 

Remarks  on  Bessemer  ingot  cranes,  G.  Curtis IV.     239 

Repairs  of  blowers IX.      66 

Repeated  stress  on  iron VIII.  160,  174 

Repertorium,  Schuberth-Carl II.      67 

Report  of  a  committee  on  a  standard  met/iod  of  steam  boiler  trials. . .  VI.    256 

"        '•   series  of  trials  of  a  warm  blast  apparatus,  J.  T.  Hoadley  VI.    676 

**      on  natural  gas.  Appendix V.    340 

Report  of  committee  ou  duty  trials  of  pumping  engines,  standard 

method  for XII.     530 

**                   **          '*    gauges  and  standards IV.      21 

**  *•     Holley  memorial ' . .  .III.  9;  IV.  10;  V.  15 

**                   '*          •*    memorial  to  patent-office VI.       27 

'*  "  "    standard    method    of    conducting     duty 

trials  of  pumping  engines  . .  XI.    654 

"  **  •'  pipe  tlireads VII.  413;  VIII.  29,  347 

"                   "          '*          **          tests  and  methods  of  testing  ma- 
terials   XI.     604 

''  "  "  **  tests    and    methods  of    tebting 

materials XIV.  1258 

'•          **    tePt?,  Exposition  of  1893 XIV.      41 

*'  *'  "    U.  S.  commission  to  test  materials.  III. 

16,  80;  IV.  29 V.    9 

"     U.  S.  test  commission VI.  13;  VII.  413;  VIII.  16 

"     uniform  methods  of  lestd VII.  21,  413;  IX.  15 

"      on  headquarters  at  Columbian  Exhibition XII.     618 

**        ••   Institute  of  Engineers XII.        6 

*'       *•   revision  of  rules V.  16,  164 

**       •'   standard  method  of  conducting  locomotive  tests XIV.  1813 

Reports  of  test  on  upright  boilers  at  Roxburg  Pumping  Station,  J.  S. 

Coon III.    290 

Reports  of  tests  ou  standard  blanks XI.  683-652 

Resignation  of  treasurer II.     401 

Resistance  to  boats  from  shallow  water IX.     668 

ResistHnces,  Meigs  Elev.  R.  R VII.     112 

Resolution  on  death  of  Peter  Cooper IV.     199 

**          **  metric  system I.      54 

"         •*       adopted II.        9 

*•  "  teat  commission   of  Engineeis'  Society  of  Western 

Penna III.     107 

Resolutions  approving  a  World's  Fair XI.      46 

of  conferences,  Munich  and  Dresden,  on  standard  tests.  XI.     529 

on  Institution  of  Anieiican  Englneeis XI.       32 

Result  of  a  test  of  a  warm-blast  apparatus  at  the  Pacific  Mills VI.     782 

Results  of  expcnments  with  a  fifty  horse-power  single  non-condensing 
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Road  te.-t  of  locomotiyes XIV.  1828 

ROBB,  D.  W.,  the  old  locomotive  ''  Sampson/*. X.,  609  ;«difc.,  a  gov- 
ernor for  steam-engines.  XI.,  1095  ;  test  of  a  hot- water  and  a 
steam  heating  plant,  XI.,  934  ;    aniversal  steam  calorimeter,        XL     826 

ROBEBTS,  E.  P.,  disc.,  working  railroads  by  electricity XL    854 

Roberts,  T.  P.,  disc,  natural  gas V.    808 

Robinson,  A.  Wells,  motion  curves  for  cut  off  valves,  V.,  34 ;  process 
for  driven  welln,  IX.,  828 ;  recent  improvements  in  dredging  ma- 
chinery y  VIIL,  114 ;  the  relation  of  the  drawing  office  to  the  sJiop 

in  manvfacturing XV.    905 

Robinson,  S.  W.,  hack  pressure  on  valves,  IV.,  150;  counterbalanc- 
ing of  engines,  II.,  243  ;  cushion  adjustment  in  engines^  1 ,  255 ; 
efficiency  of  the  crank,  I.,  221  ;  railroad  economics,  11. .  524; 
rational  system  of  piston  packing,  II.,  19;  thermodynamics  of 
Worthington  compound  engine^  III.,  130 ;  dine,  arranging  and 
indexing  drawings  and  patterns,  II.,  375;  cambering  arrange- 
meDt,  Lackawanna  I.  &  C.  Co.,  IV.,  117;  effect  of  uubalunced 
eccentric,  XL,  1055  ;  expansion  in  single  and  compound  engine, 
1.,  174  ;  friction  as  a  factor,  I.,  150  ;  indicators,  V.,  388 ;  most 
economical  point  of  cut-off,  11. ,  286  ;  note  on  expansion  of 
steam,  IL,  344;  perfect  screw,  V.,  250  ;  power  to  drive  a  blower, 
VIL,  825;  screw  propulsion,  IL,  462,  467-;  spiral  springs,  IV., 
840 ;  standard  gauge  system,  III.,  128 ;  training  of  a  dynamic 
engineer,  VIL,  774  ;  apright  boilers  at  Roxbury  Pampiog  Station       III.     299 

Rock  driU,  a  new,  F.  A.  Balsey VI.       71 

RocKWOOD,  Geo.  \.,  two-cylinder  yb.  multi-cylinder  engines,  XIIL,  647; 
disc.,  Buckeye  engine  valve-gear,  XV.,  198;  compound  steam'dis- 
tribution,  XV.,  1082  ;  economy  of  simple  and  compound  engines, 
XIV.,  464  ;  indicator  card  of  average  power,  XV.,  578  ;  maxi- 
mum contemporary  economy  of  steam-engine,  XV.,  695; 
meclianical  draft,  XV..  1178  ;  mechanical  fluid,  XV.,  757  ;  per- 
formance of  street  railway  power  plants,  XIV.,  1159;  simui- 
taneous  cards  froiii  different  indicators,  XV.,  306  ;  tests  of  . 
indicator  springs,  XV.,  490  ;  te^ts  on  the  triple  engine  at  Mass. 
Inst.  Tech.,  XIV.,  396  ;  theory  of  steam  jacket,  XV.,  875  ;  water 

for  unjacketed  compound  engines XV.    897 

Rod  mill  of  Trenton  Iron  Co.,  W.  Hewitt IL      70 

Rod  rolling  mills  and  their  development  in  America,  F.H.Daniels,      XIV.     583 

Rodman  castings VIIL     696 

'*       guns,  strains  in VL     668 

Roeder,  F. ,  inventor  of  torsion  balance VI.     686 

RoELKEK,  H.  B.,  disc,  an  interesting  boiler  explosion,  XIV.,  180; 
o ist  steel  propeller,  XV.,  962;  feed-water  purification,  XIIL, 
251  ;  formula  for   steel    boileis,  XV.,   631  ;   performance  of  a 

double-screw  ferry-boat,  XL,  444  ;  standard  sizes  of  keys XIIL     236 

Rogers  and  Bluck  stenm  nnd  fine-gas  engine VII.     692 

Rogers,  W.  A.,  an  additional  contribution  to  the  perfect  scretc  prob- 
lem, XII.,  725  ;  on  the  exact  subdivision  of  an  index-wheel  into 
any  required  number  of  equal  parts,  XIL,  696;  practical  solution 
of  the  perfect  screw  problem,  y.f  216;  the  cumulative  errors  of  a 
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graduated  scale,  XV.,  127  ;  the  microscope  in  the  workshop,  VII., 
164  ;  disc,  a  new  Bteam  calorimeter,  VII.,  188;  manganese  steel, 
XII.,  971;  the  unexpected  which  often  happens,  VII.,  157;  water 

pyrometer XII.  1053 

Rogers,  W.  S.,  disc,  Buckeye  engine  valve-gear,  XV.,  200  ;  com- 
pound engines  for  manufacturing  purposes,  X.,  84  ;  cost  of  lu- 
bricating car-jouroals,  XI.,  132;  electro-plating  of  stet^l,  IX.,  724  ; 
improvement  of  engineering  profession,  XIV.,  522  ;  increase  in 
life-fees,  XIII.,  38;  Institution  of  Engineers,  XI.,  40;  large 
blue  prints,  IX.,  700  ;  lights  for  outdoor  worl?,  XIII.,  286  ; 
methods  of  reducing  the  fire-loss,  XI..  305  ;  milling  machine  to 
replace  planer,  XIV.,  539;  new  mechanical  fluid,  XV.,  757;  notes 
on  belting",  XV.,  247  ;  number  of  meetings,  X.,  24 ;  river  prac- 
tice of  the  West,  IX,,  657  ;  standard  sizes  for  keys,  XIII.,  234  ; 
strains  in  lathe  beds,  XIV.,  165;  street-car  gear  for  modem 

speeds XI.    259 

RoU  trains  for  basic  steel VII.       71 

Rolled  cast'Steel  car-wheels,  J.  Reese II.     293 

Roller  bushing  for  journals IX.     829 

mills,  replacing  stones IV.       88 

spinning  of  metals VI.     672 

Boiling  miU,  first  in  America^  W.  H.  Harrison II.     108 

steel  rails,  D.  K.  Nicholson XI.    208 

Rolling  mills,  evolution  of Xlll.      46 

Rolls,  extra  hard  for  rails XI.     218 

*'      for  bending  plates XI.  1106 

RoNEY,  W.  R.,  mechanical  draft,  XV.,  1162;  mechanical  stokers. . . .  XII.  921 
Root,  J  no.  B.,  ucid  method  of  screw  propulsion,  II.,  442  ;  disc,  adop- 
tion of  code  for  boiler  trials,  VI.,  879  ;  age  of  steam  boilers,  II., 
520;  be  ton  as  building  material,  IV.,  402  ;  Bower-Barfif  process, 
IV.,  365  ;  economy  of  wind-mill,  III.,  306  ;  report  of  committee 
on  steam  boiler  trials,  VI.,  320,  328  ;  welded  tw.  riveted  work. . .        VI.     843 

Root,  Jno.  B.,  memorial  of '. VIII.     726 

Root,  W.  J.,  memorial  notice XIV.  1448 

Rope  driving,  C.  W.,  Hunt XII.     230 

'*    fastenings,  wire,  Wm.   Hewitt IX.    671 

Rope  for  transmission  of  power VIII.     316 

*•    haulage  systems XII.    626 

**    transmissions,  design  of IX.     708 

**     walk  transmipsions VIII.     822 

Roper'rt  prodncts-of-combustion  engine  VII.     708 

Rosenkranz  attachment  to  indicator VII.    498 

Ros5i,  Andrew,  dividing  engine V.     266 

Rotation,  sliding  friction  of,  R.  H.  Thurston VI.     122 

Rourke,  John,  letter  on  Savannah  engine XV.     996 

Rowan's  water-tube  boilers VI.     677 

Rowland,  T.  F.,  presents  model  Ericsson  Monitor XV.        9 

Roxbury    Pumping    Station,    test   of    upright    boiler    at,    J.     S. 

Coon III.    290 

Royce,  H.  A.,  disc,  steel  castings XV.    273 
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RoYSE,  Daniel,  heat  transmission  through  a  east-iron  plate  piekled 

in  acids ' XII.  1014 

Rubber  belt,  tests  of VIII.  545 

**      belts  in  grain  elevators VI.  412 

**      packing  for  pneumatic  engines VII.  381 

Rodders  for  stern-wlieel  steamboats IX.  650 

Rides  for  conducting  boiler  tests,  W.  Kent V.  260 

Rules  for  boiler  tests,  code  of VI.  267 

*'      of  Council  for  regulating  debate VII.  408,  419 

Rosb,  experiments  on VIII.  474 

Russian  system  of  shop  education VI.  526 

Rustless  coatings  for  iron  and  steely  M.  P.  Wood XV.  998 

**     iron,  the  Bower-Barff  process  for  producing,  G.  W.   May- 

nard \.  IV.  351 

RuTHERFOKD,  L.  H.,  shoxUd  a  piston  packing  ring  he  of  the  same 
thickness  at  every  point?  VIII.,  439  ;  the  strains  in  an  annular 

lid  resisting  internal  pressure X.  32 

Saarbruck  experiments VI.  568 

Back,  Hugo,  method  of  blue  printing IX.  609 

Saf^y  car-heating  system,  a,  H.  K.  Towno IX.  453 

Safety  valve  for  vessels VIII.  716 

**        with  loose  bushing VII.  161 

Sales  of  U.  S.  bonds IV.  8 

Salisbury  iron  for  soft  caHtings IX.  339 

Salomon's  CS,  engine VII.  688 

Samuels,  J.  H.,  disc.,  hydraulic  valves XI.  1106 

Sand  in  driven  wells IX.  325 

Supd-blast  for  drilling  glass VII.  393 

**          process  for  files VIII.  3*24 

Sand  blasting  of  old  files XV.  620 

**          "       to  produce  a  surface  on  cast  iron XV.  613 

Sanderson,  R.  P.  C,  disc.,  crvFtaliizatiou  of  iron VII.  260 

Sandy  Hook  experiments VI.  218 

Sanouinetti,  Percy  A.,  on  the  divergences  in  flange  diameters  of 
pumps,  valves,  etc.,  IX.,  124;  disc,  conicograph,  VIII.,  155; 
corrosion  of  aluniiuium  bronze,  VIII.,  836 ;  engfineering  problems 
for  senior  students,  VIII.,  834;  flying   ropo,  VIII.,  821;  thin 

templets VIII.  296 

Sargent's  Elevated  R.  R VII.  124 

Saturated  steam,  tables  of XI.  682 

'*        vapors :...  X.  670 

Saturation  curve  as  reference  line  for  indicator  diagram,  R.  C.  Car- 
penter   XV.  904 

Saturation  of  air VIII.  425 

Savings  sharing VIII.  645 

Sawdust  and  plaster  of  Paris  as  a  non-conductor XV.  628 

Sawing  thin  templets VIII.    296 

Saybolt's  viscosiuieters  IX.  870 

Scheffleb,  F.  a.,  a  curve  delineator,  XV.,  67 ;  a  foundry  cupola 
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experience,  IX.,  496  ;  X.,  89  ;  new^ethod  of  construciing  tubular 
boilers,  VI.,  110 ;  test  of  a  boiler  using  grates  mith  small  per- 
centage of  openings,  XV.  503  ;  disc,  cbimney  draft,  XIII.,  225 ; 
condensation  in  exhaust-pipe,  VII.,  818  ;  durability  of  lubricants, 
XL,  1025  ;  economy  of  s':mple  and  compound  engines,  XIV., 
467;  effect  of  water  in  sceam,  XV.,  449;  liber-graphite,  XIII., 
886  ;  joints  of  boiler  shells,  X.,  717  ;  lubrication,  X.,  811  ; 
maximum  contemporary  economy  of  steam  engine,  XV.,  401  ; 
performance  of  street  railway  power  plants,  XIV.,  1168;  tests 
of  a  portable  boiler,  XIII.,  425  ;  tests  of  recent  formulae  for 
chimney  draughts,  XI.,  093  ;  working  railroads  by  electricity. .  XI.  845,    868 

ScHEFFLER,  T.  F.,  disc,  chimney  for  water  tube  boilrr XV.    607 

Scheme  of  industrial  organization IV.       99 

Schinzei/b  ebonite  water  meter XIV.     676 

Schneider,  A.,  experiences  in  the  operation  of  rack  railways XIV.     708 

School  for  manual  training VI.     527 

mechanical  engineers VI.     526 

superintendents VI.     527 

School-shop  vs.  shop-school VII.     761 

SCHUHMANN,  Geo.,  disc.,  Condensation  in  exhaust-pipe,  VII.,  821  ; 
culm-burning,  VII.,  391  ;  experiiuents  with  blowers.  IX.,  68  ; 
friction  of  piston  packing- rings,  X.,  895  ;  frictional  lesiatance  of 
shafting,  VII.,  147  ;  relative  value  of  Siemens'  and  water-gas, 
VII.,  667;  eliding  friction  of  rotation,  VI.,  159;  standard  pipe 
and  pipe  threads,  VII.,  320;  substitutes  for  steam,  VII.,  727; 
true  crank  shafts  and  bearings,  VII. ,  529  ;  tubes  from  solid 
bars,  VIII.,  568  ;  valve  dynamometer,  VII.,  641  ;  variable  load, 

speed,  and  engine  friction,  X.,  182  ;  water-gas VIII.     282 

Scotch  iron  in  mixture-* VI.     108 

Scott,  Olin,  disc,  a  problem  in  profit-sharing,  and  the  labor  ques- 
tion, VIII..  652;  balanced  vertical  engine,  IV.,  382;  calculating 
machines,  VIII.,  708;  different   kinds  of  belting,  VIII.,  554; 

smoke  in  blacksmith  shops VIII.     698 

Scranton,  W.  H.,  memorial  notice  of X.     884 

Scraped  fit  of  journals VI.     861 

Screw,  perfect,  practical  solution  for,  W.  A.  Rogers V.     216 

propulsion,  improved  method  of  J.  B.  Root II.  442 ;  IV.      94 

threads,  standard  sizes  for,  G.  R.  Stetson I.     128 

Screw  bolts,  friction  of XII.     781 

Screws,  for  lathes V.  286,  •,»41.     249 

'*       in  R.R.  work I.     128 

standard V.     220 

**       the  effective  area  of XI.  1028 

Seaman,  W.  K.,  rail  cambering  arrangement,  Lackattanna  L  and 

C.Co IV.     106 

Seamless  boilers VI.     843 

Seams,  helical,  in  boiler-making,  R.  H.  ThurBton VIII.     857 

Seasoning  of  castings *      VI.     667 

Secondary  batterieH IV.       86 

'Section  lining,  standard,  F.  Van  Vleck IX.    107 
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Sectional  boilew IV.  91 ;  VI.    221 

Sedebholm,  E.  T.,  disc,  compression  as  a  factor XIV.  1080 

See,  Horace,  huUt-vp  work  in  engine  eonatructiony  III.,  195 ;  presi- 
dent's  address,  1888,  X.,  482;  the  production  of  true  crank  sJMfts 
and  hearings,  VIL,  531;  disc,  a  plea  for  the  printing-press 
in  engineeriug  schools,  IX.,  412  ;  estimating  the  cost  of  foandry 
work.  IX.,  396 ;  improvements  in  ferry-boats,  VIL,  202 ;  per- 
formance of  a  compound  engine,  IX.,  550  ;  punched  and  sheared 
edges  of  steel,  IX.,  734  ;  river  practice  of  the  West,  IX.,  G59  ; 
rope  transmissions,  IX.,  709  ;  phell  and  water-tube  boiler/«,  VL, 
581  ;  steam  jackets  of  Pawtacket  pumping  engine,  XIIL,  197 ; 
strains  in  locomotive  boilers,  IX.,  541 ;  Strong  locomo- 
tive         IX.     638 

See,  James  W.,  standards,  X.,  542;  disc.,  rolls  for  bending  plate, 

XL,  1105  ;  steam-jackets  for  Pawtacket  engine XI.  1050 

Seiler,  Franz,  apparatus  for  measuring  Heam  and  registering  work 

of  steam-engines XIV.     751 

Selden,  George,  memorial  notice  of XV.  1191 

8eif -lubricating  fiber  graphite  for  the  bearings  of  machinery,  John  H. 

Cooper XIIL    374 

Seff-paeking  valve,  a,  H.  F.  J.  Porter II.    499 

Self-oiling  boxes X.     810 

Sellers,  Coleman,  at  HoUey  memorial  session.  III.,  60;  experi- 
ments on  the  transmission  of  power  by  belting,  VII.,  549  ;  experi- 
ments on  the  transmission  of  power  by  gearing,  VII.,  273 ; 
introduction  to  essay  on  mechanical  progress,  III.,  199 ;  metric 
system,  L,  29 ;  presidents  address,  1886,  VIII. ,  676  ;  president's 
letter  to  IStfy  meeting,  VIII.,  403;  disc,  indicator  rigging  for 
compound  engines,  XL,  224;  Institution  of  Engineers,  XL ,  38; 
report  on  standards,  XL,  22  ;  standard  screw  threads,  I.,  127; 
strength  of  machine  tools,  L,  121 ;  transmission  of  force  in  a 

steam-engine XL     624 

Sellon,  J.  S.,  incandescent  light VIII.     672 

Sensitiveness  of  automatic  sprinklers XL     699 

'*  '•  torsion  balance VL     641  • 

Serrell  rod  rolling  mill XIV.     593 

Service  cards  in  shop-order  system VIL    450 

Set  screws,  fitting  of IX.     883 

**        "        holding  power  of X.     224 

Setting  of  boilera  in  Pacific  Mills VI.     G85 

Settling  of  buildings  in  yielding  earth VII.     798 

Several  efficiennes  of  steam  engine,  the,  R.  IL  Thurston III.     245 

Sewall,  M.  W.,  disc,  shafting  clutclies XIIL    238 

Sewing-machine  needles VII.    267 

Shaft  governor,  analysis  of XIV.       92 

governors,  theory  of XV.     929 

hollow  and  flexible,  for  marine  engines VIL     523 

Shaft-governed  engines,  effect  of  unbalanced  eccentric,  or  governor 

ball XL  1058 

Shafting,  both  twisted  and  bent VIIL     130 
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Shafting  clutches XIII.  236 

hangers  for VI.  461 

in  rolling-mill  tables VIII.  139 

8afe  loads  for VI.  474 

speed  of VI.  461;  VII.  146 

■without  pulleys VII.  147 

Shake  of  high-speed  englucs VII.  154 

Shanks  of  twist  drills VII.  133 

Shapes  of  test  specimens,  standard XI.  6'29 

Sdaw,  a.  J.,  disc,  relation  drawing  otiice  to  shop XV.  979 

Shaw  locomotive II.  276,  277 

"     product-of -combustion  engine VII.  703 

Shaw's  nozzle IX.  505 

Shearing  thin  templets VIII.  296 

Sheaves  for  cable  railway XII.  63 

'•   rope  haulage XII.  630 

Sheet-iron  dinphratrms  in  flues III.  76 

Shell  and  water  tube  boilers,  A.  Stirling VI.  566 

Sheriffs,  James,  memorial  of VIII.  729 

Shippee  combined  harvester VII.  656 

Shocks,  repeated Vlil.  173 

Shop-order  system  of  a/^eounts,  the,  Henry  Mctcilfe VII.  440 

Shop-order  pystem  of  S.  M.  Co VII.  47-3 

"      tickets VII.  446 

**     tests  of  locomotives XIV.  1324 

•*     work  at  Washington  University VII.  744 

Short  sheets  in  hiu^b-pressure  boilers VI.  847 

Short  tcay  to  keep  time  and  cost,  a,  H.  L.  Binsse IX.  880 

Shortall,  John  G.,  disc. ,  haulage  by  hor.-^es XIV.  1068 

Should  a  piston  packing  ring  be  of  the  same  thickness  at  every  point? 

L.  H.  Rutherford VIII.  439 

Shovel,  steam IX.  515 

Shrinkage  allowance IX.  448 

**         of  cast  iron VI.  103 

steel  in  hardening X.,  437,  453 

tires IX.,  449 ;  X.  453 

rings  for  guns VIII.  506 

Sibley  College  fK)st-graduate  course VII.  764 

Siemens'  compression  engine VII.  709 

furnace  in  brass  manufacture V.  149 

gas,  analysis  of VIII.  229 

for  melting  in  O.  N.  furnace VII.  669 

pyrometer II.  58 

Silicon  in  btcel IX.  735 

**       "     "     car  wheels II.  298 

Silk  manufacture,  progress  in II.  422 

Silver's  governor IX.  811 

Simple  calorimeter,  a,  C.  11.  Peabody X.  827 

"      difference  machine,  George  Richmond XIV.  810 

SiKCLAiB,  Angus,  disc,  efficiency  of  locomotives,  XI.,  880 ;  load  on 
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tltes,  VII.,  787;  piston  packing,  IX.,  94 ;  training  of  a  dynamic 

engineer VII.     771 

Sinclair,  G.  M.,  disc,  steam  piping XV.     555 

Single  and  compound  engine,  relative  economy  of I.      22 

Single^cting  compound  engine,  W.  A.  Bole XII.    476 

Single-acting  compound  engine XIII.     657 

**  pumps  for  driven  wells IX.     826 

Sizes  of  chimneys,  table  of,  Wm.  Kent VI.      81 

Sizes  of  anthracite  coal XV.       41 

Slags  in  basic  Bessemer  process VII.      6^ 

Slate  in  anthracite  coal XV.      42 

SUding  friction  of  rotation,  tJieory  of  R.  H.  Thurston VI.     122 

Slip  of  belting ^ VII.,  848.  550 

"      belts VI.     477 

"      locomotive  drivers VII.     787 

**      pumping  engine XII.  1000 

"      pumps ; XII.     596 

Sloane.  Samuel,  inventor  of  pipe-thawing  apparatus VIII.     524 

Slow-burning  constructions XI.     280 

SmaU  sizes  of  coal  for  generating  steam XV.      36 

Smitu.  C.  a.,  improved  method  of  finding  the  diameters  of  cone  and 
step  pulleys,   X.,   269;  disc,   friction  in   gearing,   VIII.,   80; 

intuition  in  machine  dcEigning VIII.     464 

Smith,  Charles  D.,  memorial  notice  of XI.  1154 

Smith,  C,  Shaler's  formula  for  load  on  tires  and  rollers VII.     786 

Smith,  C.  M.  W.,  disc.,  hydraulic  valves,  XI.,  1108;  inertia  in 

shaft  governors XI.  1076 

Smith,  Jesse  M.,  a  governor  for  steam  engines,  XI.,  1081 ;  tests  of  a 
small  electric  railway  plant,  XV.,  780;  disc,  a  new  graduating 
radiator,  XIV.,  410  ;  annular  jet  for  ejector,  VII.,  804 ;  economy 
of  simple  aud  compound  engines,  XIV.,  458;  effect  of  un- 
balanced eccentric,  XI.,  1063;  engineering  headquarters  in 
Chicago.  1893,  XII.,  82 ;  gauge  for  sheets  and  plates,  XIV.,  38  ; 
graphical  analysis  of  reciprocating  motions,  XL,  268  ;  indicator 
rigging  for  compound  engines,  XL,  224 ;  inertia  in  shaft 
governors,  XL,  1075;  Institution  of  Engineers,  XL,  37;  per- 
formance of  street  rail  power  plants,  XIV.,  1161  ;  recording 
pressure  gauge,  XIV.,  329  ;  transmission  of  force  in  a  steam 
engine,  XL,  522  ;  valve  dynamometer,  VII.,  644;  variable  speed 
power  transmission,  XIV.,  483 ;  working  railroads  by  elec- 
tricity         XL    856 

Smith,  Obehlin,  experimental  mechanics,  11. ,  55 :  graphical  analysis 
of  reciprocating  motions,  XL,  260;  intrinsic  value  of  special  tools, 
VIIL,  258;  inventory  valuation  of  machinery  plant,  VII.,  438; 
nomenclature  of  machine  details,  II..  858;  positive  speed  indieO' 
tor,  v..  206;  power  press  problems,  IX..  161;  president* s  address, 
1890,  XII.,  42:  spiral  springs,  IV.,  335;  dlFC,  accident-prevent- 
ing devices,  XIL,  202;  adoption  of  code  for  boiler  trials.  VI., 
883  ;  American  Institution  of  Engineers,  XL,  599;  an  interesting 
boiler  r     '  ^;i>n,  XIV.,  141;   arranging  and  indexing  drawings 
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and  patterns,  II.,  877;  belts  as  grain  conveyers,  VI.,  412;  bits 
of  eogine-room  experience,  X.,  703;  Bower-Barff  process,  IV., 
863;  calorimeter  as  pyrometer,  II.,  54;  capital's  need  for  high- 
priced  labor,  VIII.,  288  ;  casting  of  aluminium  bronze,  VIII., 
251;  coast  defense,  VIII.,  612;  combination  pavement,  XIII., 
207;  coanterbalancing  of  engines,  II.,  276;  cranes,  IV.,  808; 
crystallization  of  iron,  VII..  268;  drawing-paper,  VIII.,  301; 
drilling  holes  in  glass.  VIl!,  393  ;  driven  wells,  IX.,  329 :  drop 
press,  v.,  59 ;  Eiison's  steam  dynamo.  III.,  226;  effective  area 
,  of  screw.s  XL,  1036;  electric  power  distribution,  XIIL,  173; 
•  electric  traveling  crane,  XIV.,  378;  electric  welding,  X.,  104; 
engineer  as  an  economist,  VIL.  470;  experiments  ou  belting, 
VIL,  585;  flow  of  metals,  VL,  670;  foundations  in  yielding 
earth,  VIL,  802;  frictional  resistance  of  shafting,  VIL,  146; 
gauge  for  sheets  and  plates,  XIV.,  30;  helical  springs,  V.,  184; 
hydraulic  travelling  cranes,  XIL,  217;  improvement  of  engineer- 
ing profession,  XIV.,  518;  influence  of  steam-jackets  of  Paw- 
tucket  pumping  engine,  XI.,  362;  Institution  of  Engineers,  XL, 
34;  load  on  tires,  VIL,  788;  locks  and  their  failings,  VIL,  254; 
manufacture  of  cotton-seed  oil,  VL,  435;  milling  machine  to  re- 
place planer,  XIV.,  543;  new  form  of  indicator,  IV.,  180 ;  new  proc- 
ess for  cutting  teeth  of  wheels,  XIL,  271;  non-conducting  cov- 
erings, v.,  109;  overhauling  of  a  mechanic  power,  X.,  419; 
perfect  screw,  V.,236,  254;  phenomena  of  steel,  X.,  442;  piston 
packing,  IX.,  94;  pressures  and  speeds  of  journal  bearings,  VL, 
850;  properties  of  metals  and  alloys,  V.,  147;  recent  impiove- 
ments  in  drawing-boards,  VL,  232;  report  on  standards,  XL,  25; 
polls  "for  bending  plate,  XL,  1105;  rope  driving,  XIL,  246;  screw 
propulsion,  IL,  463;  shop-order  system  of  accounts,  VIL,  480; 
sizes  of  tap-drills,  X.,  457;  standard  measurements,  IL,  89; 
standard  pipe  report,  VIIL,  40;  standards,  X.,  567;  steam 
pipes  for  collieries,  XL,  218;  steam  piping.  XV.,  540;  steam 
stamp,  VL,  397;  steel  castings,  XIL,  710,  718;  steel  springs, 
VL,  866;  strain  in  hardened  steel,  VIL,  S97;  strains  in  lathe 
beds,  XIV.,  162;  system  of  cataloguing  and  indexing,  VL,  865; 
technical  education,  VL,  540;  test  commission.  III.,  104;  the  iden- 
tification of  dry  steam,  X.,  381;  the  unexpected  which  oft^n 
happens,  VIL,  160;  thin  templets,  VIIL,  296  ;  threads  on  a  half- 
inch  bolt,  XIIL,  248;  training  of  a  dynamic  engineer,  VIL,  769; 
true  crank  shafts  and  bearings,  VIL,  528;  twist  drills,  VIL,  186; 
variable  speed  power  transmission,  XIV.,  483  ;  water  meter, 
i  v.,  68;  weldfd  vs,  riveted  work,  VL,  848;  working  railroads  by 

electricity XL     843 

Smith,  Scott  A.,  tractive  force  of  leatlier  belts  on  pvlUy-faces,  X., 
765;  transmission  of  force  in  a  steam-engine,  XL,  523;  disc, 
authorities  on  the  steam-jacket,  XIL,  511;  central  support  for 
Corliss  engines,  X.,  830;  corrosion  in  a  boiler  drum,  XIL,  526; 
lubrication,  X.,  813;  methods  of  reducing  the  fire  loss,  XL,  304; 
rope  driving XIL     245 

Smith-Siemens' furnace XL     896 
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Smoke  box  yacutiin X.  695 

"      flues,  descendiDg VII.  388 

**      prevention 1 .  273 

"            '*          in  boiler  furnaces VII.  788 

Snell,  H.  I.,  an  economtcal  method  of  heating  and  ventilating  an 
office  and  warehouse  building,  IX.,  99 ;  experiments  and  ea^ri- 
ences  with  blowers,  IX.,  51 ;  diec,  a  fonndry  cupola  experience, 
IX.,  499;  X.,  90;   power  to  drive  a  boiler,  VII.,  822;   Strong 

locomotive IX.  G33 

Soaking-pits  in  basic  Bessemer  process VII.  78  ;  XI.  901 

Soap  as  lubricant IV.  272 

Social  reuDioDs  inaugurated Xlll.  21 

Sockets  for  pipe-joiuts.     See  Couplings. 

•*   wire  rope IX.  671 

Soft  casLi ngs IX.  387 

Solano  ferrj-boat VII.  0.59 

Soldering  of  wire-rope  sockets IX.  077 

Solid  carbon  and  ash  in  flue-gases VI.  820 

Solvtian,  practical,  of  perfect  screw  problem,  W.  A.  Rogers V.  216 

Solution  of  problems  for  actual  engines III.  270 

Some  experiences  with  crane-chains,  C.  S.  Dutton XI.  952 

experiments  on  the  effect  of  water-hammer,  R.  C.  Carpenter. . .  XV.  510 

toiih  a  screw  bolt,  James  McBride XII.  781 

**    notes  on  the  working  stress  of  iron  and  steel,  Benjamin  Baker. .  VIII.  157 

•*    properties  of  ammonia,  DeYolson  ^'ood X.  627 

•'            **         "          "          (second  paper),  De  Volson  Wood XII.  183 

'*            **         **  vapor  and  vapor  engines,  DeYolBon  Wood X.  648 

'*    tests  of  a  portable  boUer,  W.  O.  Webber XIII.  413 

•*      *'     **  the  strength  of  cast  iron,  Gaetano  Lanza X.  187 

SoNDERiCKCB,  Jerome  (Gabtano  Lanza),  an  investigation  as  to 

Iiow  to  test  the  strength  of  cements IX.  172 

SOBOE,  A.,  disc,  the  refrigerating  machine  of  to-day. ....   XIV.  1437 

SouLE,  H.  H.,  disc,  domes  on  locomotive  boilers VII.  386 

Sound  casting,  Thomas  D.  West VI.  94 

Southfield,  the,  dimensions  of  S.S VII.  190 

Spangler,  H.  W.,  disc,  comparison  of  indicators,  XI.,  321  ;  cylin- 
der  ratios  of  triple-expansion  engines,  X.,  582 ;  errors  of  calorim- 
eters, XI.,  203  ;  graphical  analysis  of  reciprocating  motions, 
XL,  268  ;*Hirii  and  Dwelshauver^s  theory  of  the  steam-engine, 
XL,  698;  indicator  rigging  for  compound  engines,  XL,  222  ; 
steam  consumption  of  engines,  X.,  758 ;  table  of  properties  of 

steam,  XI.,  105  ;  universal  steam  calorimeter XL  827 

Spaulding,  II.  C,  electric  power  distribution,  XIIL,  157;  variable 
speed  power  transmission,  XIV.,  478  ;  disc,  electric  traveling 
crane,    XIV.,    378  ;   improvement  of    engineering    profession, 

XIV.,  515  ;  working  railroads  by  electricity XL  849 

Special  experiments  with  lubricants,  J.  E.  Denton XII.  40"» 

Speciul  fittings  for  large  pipe FV.  282 

"      tools,  intrinsic  value  of VIII.  208 

Specialists  in  manufacturing VIII.  077 
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Speeiflc  heat  of  jMinum,  J.  C.  Hoadlej III.  174 

Specific  heat,  negative XIV.  75 

**    ofanimouia XIII.  850 

Specifications  for  steam  boilers IV.  430 

"              "    Western  steamboats IX.  649 

Speed  indicator,  positive,  Oberlin  Smith V.  206 

*'      recorder,  an  electric,  G.  H.  Barrus IX.  877 

Speed  and  load  affecting  friction  of  engines X.  138 

'*        •*    pressure  of  journal  bearings VI.  849 

**      limitation  of XIV.  806 

"      of  belting,  limit  of VI.  863 

"       •*  belts VII.  582 

'*      "  cable  in  rope  transmissions IX.  703 

**       *'  cams  for  engine-valves VII.  784 

**       •*  compound  engine I.  170 

*  *       '*  feeds  in  automatic  tools VII.  484 

«*       **  mills . .  II.  421 

*'       "  pitch  line  of  toothed  gear VI.  862 

**       **  revolution  affecting  cylinder  condensation VII.  397 

•*       •'           **                '*         economy II.  198 

**       **  steam  vessels IV.  91 

Sperry,  CHA.KLBS,  disc,  corrosion  in  a  boiler  drum XII.  523 

Spezzia  tests  of  armor : VIII.  598,  604 

Spherical  caudle  power XIV.  357 

•*        pins  for  engine-cranks VII.  528 

Spiers,  J.  W.,  disc,  fiber-graphite XIII.  389 

Spiral  springs,  compressible  and  tensile,  Oberlin  Smith IV.  335 

Spiral  conveyers  for  grain VI.  412 

*'      gearing,  experiments  on VII.  287 

*'      grooves  avoided  on  rope  drums IV.  807 

**      lining  for  chimney-stacks VII.  615 

'•     springs,  formulae  for IV.  341  ;  V.  175 

**             "         in  Corliss  pumps IV.  349 

"            **        limit  of  exten.siou  in IV.  347 

•*            **        number  of  coils  in IV.  348 

Splices  in  rope  transmissions IX.  710 

"      of  flying  rope VIII.  319 

Spooling  lathe VII.  683 

Sprague,  W.  W.,  disc,  lubrication,  X.,  811 ;  the  distribution  of 

steam  in  the  Strong  locomotive X.  291 

Spring  packing  rings VIII.  439 

*♦       safety  valves VIII.  717 

Springer,  A.,  inventor  of  torsion-bnlauce VI.  687 

Springer  eye- bars IV.  418 

Springs,  helical,  J.  W.  Cloud V.  173 

**        spiral,  compressible  and  tensile,  Oberlin  Smith IV.  335 

Springs  for  motors VI,  869 

fractures  of VIII.  167 

Sprinklers  for  fire  protection II.  326 

**          sensitiveness  of  automatic XI.  699 
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Spruce  beams,  strength  and  stiffness  of  large,  G.  Lanza IV.  191 

Spruce  for  drawing-boards VI.  280 

SSpur  vs.  worm  gear  for  cranes IV.  802 

**    wheels,  uew  process  for  cutting XII.  266 

Spur-genr  for  elevator  engines VIII.  84 

Square  shaft  vs.  wire  rope  for  traveling-cranes IV.  304 

Stahl,  a.  W.,  the  utilization  of  the  povcer  of  ocean  teaves XIII.  488 

Stamp,  notes  on  the  steam,  F.  G.  Coggin VI.  870 

Standard  cast-iron  fittings,  W.  J.  Baldwin IV.  274 

gauge  aystcm,  G.  M.  Bond III.  122 

measurements,  G.  M.  Bond  II.  80 

method  for  duty  trials  of  pumping  engines XII.  580 

pipe  and  pipe  threads VII.  311 

section  lining,  F.  Van  Vleck IX.  107 

sizes  of  screw-threads,  G.  K.  Stetson I.  128 

Standard  bars,  P.  &  W.  Co IL  84 

•*      W.A.Rogers II.  87 

"        diameters  of  flanges,  committee  discharged XV.  26 

**        dimen>ions  for  tools IV.  80 

**        flanges,  committee  on  report XIII.  80 

•«              **       report  on  (preliminary) XIIL  807 

**        gauges,  Betts  Machine  Co II.  89 

inches  compared VII.  176 

method  of   test  of  efficiency  of   locomotives,  committee 

discharged XV.  26 

**        methods  of  conducting  duty  trials  of  pumping-engines. . .  XI.  654 

*'              "        "  test  and  testing  materials,  report  of XIII.  28 

«*        of  length II.  80 

**        pipe  and  pipe  threads,  committee  on VII.  20,  414 

sizes  for  bridges VIII.  088 

«'          *'      •*    keys XIIL  229 

**        sugar  solution IX.  291 

•'        taper  for  pipe-taps. IV.  285 

"        tests  and  methods  of  testing XI.  604 

"            **      **          *'        "         •*     appointed XI.  81 

**            «*    of  locomotives XIV.  1819 

'*        thickness  gauge,  committee  report XV.  27 

**        units,  committee  on XIII.  11 

Standards,  Jas.  W.  See X.  542 

Standards,  committee  on X.  479,  575 

" xm.  22 

committee's  report XI.  20;  XIV.  21 

**           usual  in  cast-iron  fittings IV,  282 

Stan  WOOD,  James  B.,  strains  in  the  rims  of  fiy -hand  wheels  produced 
by  centrifugal  force,  XIV.,  251;  strength  of  rim-joints  in  fly  band 

v>heels XV.  147 

Star  lamp VIII.  673 

Stark's  multiplex  telegraphy IV.  827 

Stationary  converter  at  Wyandotte VI.  49 

Statistics  of  iron  and  steel  for  1880  in  U.  S III.  84 
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Stay  bolts,  fracture  of IX.  585 

Stays  in  marine  boilers VIII.  717 

Steam  and  hot  water  for  transmitting  heat  and  power,  C.  E.  Emery. .  Vlll.  512 
**        **  power;  the  commercial  determination   of  costs,    H.   R. 

Towne Vlll.  687 

!|                                       a        tt    footer  power,  coinpxrative  cost  of ,  C.  U.  MtLnn'mg X.  499 

boilers  as  magazines  of  explosive  energy,  K.  H.  Thurston VI.  199 

cylinders,  proportioning  of,  R.  H.  Thurston IX.  860 

distribyJtion  in  a  form  of  single-ojcting  compound  engine,  F.  M. 

j;                                                   Rites Xlir.  657 

i  j        '  **      engine  efficiencies:  the  idecU  engine  compared  with  the  real  en- 

gine,Vi.  H.  Thurston XII.  729 

**      engine  in  modern  civilization,  C.  H.  Loring XIV.  5*3 

tests  at  the  Mass.  Inst.  Tech.,  C.  H.  Peabody VII.  828 

the  several  efficiencies  oftJie,  R.  H.  Thurston II.  245 

excavators,  W.  L.  Clements . . . , IX.  515 

pipes  for  collieries,  E.  F.  C.  Davis XI.  815 

•*    water-hammer  in,  R.  H.  Thurston IV.  404 

piping  and  efficiency  of  steam  plants,  Wm.  A.  Pike XV.  536 

piston-packing,  a  new  principle  in,  J.  E.  Sweet IX.  91 

stamp,  notes  on,  F.  Q.  Coggin ....  VI.  870 

turbine,  note  on  Vie,  J.  B.  Webb X.  680 

Steam  boileis.     See  Boilers. 

* '      chest  d  iagram IX.  296 

consumption  report VIII.  023 

discharged  by  nozzle Vlll.  327 

engine.     See  Engine. 

contribution  to  the  theory  of XIV.  573 

practice,  progress  in IV.  87 
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**  factory  engines V.     292 

"heating V.    291 

jets V.     295 

••  pumps V.     294 

hammer,  piston-rods X.     820 

heating,  data  for VI.     857 

•*            "        for  cars , IX.    463 

**        w.  hot  water XI.     918 

*•      in  Bower-Barff  process IV.     866 

**      jacket XV.    779 

**      authorities  on XII.    462 

**      effectof XII.  878;  XIV.  1356 

*•          *'      efficiency  of I.  175,  190 

**      jacketing  of  cylinders. ...   XI.  141,  149 

**      jacliets,  condensation  in II.     108 

economyof IX.     554 

influenceof XIII.     176 

**  on  Pawtucket  engine XI.  1038 
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Steam  jet  for  cbimney,  location  of VII.  806 

**      meters XIV.  751 

*'      per  fl.P.,  per  hour XI.  142 

**      power  and  water,  cost  of XI.  108 

"      pressare  for  maximum  economy lY.  88 

*«            "         limitof VI.  572 

"         usual V.  269 

•*      properties  of XI.  72 

'*      pumpp,  how  to  work  steam  expansively  in XI.  235 

"            **     inmines IV.  222 

•*            **     theory  and  results XV.  75 

••      saturated,  tables  of XI.  682 

**      superheated,  flow  of,  through  orifice VII.  182 

"      tables < XI.  101 

•*    comparison  of XII.  692 

SUamboat  cam,  brief  treatise  on,  L.  Johnson II.  122 

Steabns,  Albert,  a  method  of  evaporating  by  exhaust  steam'. VIII.  421 

Steams'  multiplex  telegraphy IV.  327 

Steel  car  axles,  John  Ck)ffin IX.  185 

castings,  H.  L.  Gantt XII.  710 

notes  on,  G.  C.  Henning IV.  410 

plant  at  Troy,  R.  W.  Hunt VI.  61 

'*  tests  of ,  shortly  after  rolling,  K  C.  Felion IX.  88 

*•  toorks  at  Wyandotte,  <iccount  of,  W.  F.  Durfee VI.  40 

Steel  bearings VI.  853 

boiler  plate,  formula  for XV.  628 

bridges IV.  410                ^ 

brittle  under  impact IX.  152 

by  compression IV.  79 

case-hardening  of X.  828 

castings  for  engines II.  116 

**          "       from  Terre  Noire II.  125 

moulds  for VII.  427  ;  IX.  843 

«*          "       recent  progress  in XV.  260 

chemical  and  physical  properties  of VIII.  684 

effect  of  blue  heat  on IX.  47 

*"        "      **  electroplating  on IX.  715 

**    eye-bars IV.  411 

for  boilers VIII.  477,  490,  498 ;  X.  439 

"  head  shafts X.  435 

hammering VII.  249 

in  welding VI.  844 

liquation  of VII.  250 

manganese XII.  955 

mechanical  treatment  of V II.  252 

mild VIII.  168 

molecular  structure  of IX.  46 

phenomena       X.  481 

pliable  condition  of IX.  167 

produced  by  open  hearth  process IV.  78 
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Steel  replacing  iron FV.      77 

"    seasoning  of IX.      43 

**    specifications VI.  110,  115 

*'    springs,  speed  of VI.     86G 

"    stay  bolts IX.     543 
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XL 

873 

VL 

566 

XL 

893 

XL 

445 

IL 

485 

IX. 

170 

T'lll. 

567 

V8.  iron  forgings III.     197 

working  stress  of VIII.     157 

Stbbn.E.  T.,  disc,  wave  motors XIII.     501 

Step  bearing  for  vertical  shaft VL     851 

bearings,  friction  of VII.     305 

pulleys,  diameters  of '.       *  X.     369 

Stern.wheel  steamboats IX.     047 

Stetson,  G.  R.,  standard  sizes  for  screw  threads,  L,  133  ;  disc,  crys- 
tallization of  iron,  VII.,  367  ;  drilling  holes  in  glass,  VIL,  395  ; 
friction  of  lubricating  oils,  I.,  116 ;  gauge  for  high  pressure, 
XV.,  1136  :  metric  system,  L,  51  ;  molecular  strains  in  steel, 
IX.,  719  ;  phenomena  of  steel,  X.,  435  ;  sound  casting,  VL,  104  ; 
standard  pipe  and  pipe  threads,  VIL,  334;  strain  in  hardened 
steel,  VIL,  397  ;  substitutes  for  steel  in  springs,  VIL,  385  ;  twist 

drills 

Stevens,  E.  A.,   on  the  performance  of  a  double  screw  ferry-boat . . . 

Stevens,  J.  C,  water-tube  boilers 

Stevens*  mercury  column  for  high  pressures 

Stiffened  furnace  for  marine  boiler 

Stiffness  of  mill  floors 

Stiles,  H.  C. ,  disc,  power-press  problems 

Stillman,  F.  H.,  disc,  tubes  from  solid  bars VIII. 

Stirling,  A.,  practical  methods  for  economy  of  fuel  in  steam  engine, 
L,  265  ;  shell  and  water-tube  boilers,  VI. ,  560  ;  disc,  a  problem  in 
profit-sharing,  VIII.,  646,  661;  Bessemer  plant  at  Troy,  VL,  67; 
corrosion  in  a  boiler  drum,  XIL,  519,  533;  counterbalancing  of 
engines,  IL,  377 ;  cylinder  condensation  and  the  compound  en- 
gine, VIIL,  408  ;  expansion  of  steam,  IL,  344;  experimental 
mechanics,  IL,  67  ;  experiments  on  non-conducting  coverings, 
IL,  39;  flying  rope,  VIIL,  315  ;  friction  in  gearing,  VIIL,  8&; 
friction  of  oils,  I..  113  ;  interesting  boiler  explosion,  XIV.,  125; 
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Thermostat  for  injection  water  or  hot  well XII,  189 

Thermostatic  regulators IX.  482 

Thimble  stay  bolts IX.  542 

Thompson,  C.  T.,  disc,  beton  as  building  material IV.  402 

Thompson,  E.  W.,  manuftuture  of  c-otton-seed  oil,  VI.,  414;  disc, 
belts  as  grain  conveyors,  VI.,  411;  manufacture  of  cotion-seed 

oil,  VI.,  433;  systems  of  cataloguing  and  indexing VI.  868 

Thomson,  Elihu,  disc.,  soldering  and  welding  of  aluminium X.  822 

Thornb,  W.  H.,  twist  drills VII.  180 

Thorneycroft  propellers IX.  659 

Threads  on  half-inch  bolt XIII.  245 

Three-cylinder  engines I.  178 

Throttling  of  piping  for  blowers IX.  64 

Tlirust-bearings,  friction  of VII.  805 

Thurston,  R.  H.,  address,  annual,  1881,  II.,  415  ;  address,  inaugu- 
ral, 1880, 1.,  7;  authorities  on  the  steam-jacket :  facts  and  current 
opinion,  XII.,  462  ;  chimney  draught :  facts  and  theories,  XII., 
85;  effect  of  prolonged  stress  on  iron,  IV.,  224 ;  Him  and  Dwels- 
hauver^  theory  of  the  steam-engine,  experimental  and  analytic, 
XI.,  688  ;  internal  friction  in  non-condensing  engines,  IX.,  74; 
introduction  to  Dwelshauvers- Very  table  of  properties  of  steam, 
XI.,  72;  introduction  to  UoUey  memorial  session.  III.,  29;  large 
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Thurston,  R.  H. — Continued, 

and  enlarged  photographs  and  blue  prinU,  IX.,  696;  letter  on 
inclined  screw  propulsion,  I[.,  466  ;  letter  presenting  Ericsson 
memorial,  XI . ,  583;  mechanical  engineer,  his  work  and  his  policy, 
IV.,  75 ;  note  on  helical  seams  in  boiler-making,  VIII.,  357  ;  note 
on  th^  regulation  of  the  steam  engine,  II.,  338;  note  on  water' 
Iiammer  in  steam  pipes,  IV,.  404 ;  on  adoption  of  a  code  for 
steam  boiler  trials,  VI.,  878 ;  on  the  distribution  of  internal  fric- 
tion in  engines,  X.,  110  ;  on  the  friction  of  non-condensing  en' 
gines,  VIII,,  86;  07i  the  maaimitm  contemporary  economy  of 
the  high-pressure  myUiple-erpansion  steam-engine,  XV.,  313; 
philosopliy  of  the  multi-cylinder  or  compound  engine :  its 
theory  and  its  limitations,  XI.,  135,  178;  pressure  obtain^- 
able  by  t?ie  use  of  the  drop-press,  V. ,  53 ;  proportioning 
steam  cylinders,  IX.,  360  ;  ratio  of  expansion  at  manmum  effl- 
ciency,  II., 128  ;  sUdijig  friction  of  rotation, Vh, 122  ;  steamboilers 
as  magazines  of  explosive  energy,  VI.,  199  ;  steam-engine  efficien- 
cies: the  ideal  engine  compared  toith  tlie  real  engine,  XII.,  729  ; 
systematic  testing  of  turbine  water-wheels  in  the  United  States, 
VIII.,  359;  technical  education  in  the  United  States,  XIV.,  865: 
the  several  efficiencies  of  the  steam  engine.  III.,  245  ;  tlieory  of 
the  finance  of  lubrication,  VI.,  437;  theory  of  the  steam  jacket, 
current  practice,  XV.,  779  ;  variable  load,  internal  friction  and 
engine  spe^d  and  work,  X.,  138  ;  disc.,  a  governor  for  steam- 
engines,  XI.,  1091;  adjustable  cut-off  for  marine  engines,  IV., 
140  ;  alloys  of  copper-tin-zinc,  VIII.,  330;  application  of  Hirn's 
analysis,  XII.,  753,  815 ;  automatic  sprinklers,  XI.,  714;  averag- 
ing machines.  III.,  207;  built-up  work  in  engine  construction, 
III.,  197;  calorimeter  as  pyrometer,  II.,  63;  centrifugal  pumps, 
IX.,  237;  chronograph  for  engineering  purposes.  III.,  189;  com- 
parison of  compound  and  single  cylinder  Corliss  engine,  XII., 
951;  comparison  of  indicator:*,  XI.,  323;  compound  engines  for 
manufacturing  purposes,  X.,  78;  counterbalancing  of  engines, 
II.,  270;  crystallization  of  iron,  VII.,  246;  density  of  water, 
XIII.,  410;  economy  and  efficiency  of  the  steam-engine,  XIII., 
351;  economy  of  simple  and  compound  engines,  XIV.,  450; 
Edison. Porter  steam  dynamo.  III.,  2*27;  effect  of  steam-jacket  on 
cylinder  condensation.  III.,  879;  effect  of  water  in  steum,  XV., 
449  ;  efficiency  of  a  man  at  a  crank,  VIII.,  714  ;  efficiency  of  the 
crank,  I.,  237;  expansion  in  direct-acting  pumps,  XI.,  250; 
expansion  of  steam  and  water,  III.,  216:  experimental  me- 
chanics, II.,  58;  experiments  with  blowers,  IX.,  68;  friction  as 
a  factor,  I.,  152;  friction  of  lubricating  oils,  I.,  113;  friction  of 
piston  packing  rings,  X.,  395;  haulage  by  horses,  XIV.,  1059; 
heat  generated  by  lamps,  XIV.,  359;  heat  transmission  through 
cast-iron  plates,  XII.,  1025;  HolIey*s  basic  Bessemer  plant,  I., 
137;  improvement  in  ferry-boats,  VII.,  204;  improvement  of 
status  of  engineering  profession,  XIV.,  497;  influence  of  steam- 
jackets  of  Pawtucket  pumping  engine,  XL,  364;  institution  of 
engineers,  XI.,  33;    interesting  experiment  with  a  lubricant, 
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XII.,  227;  measurements  of  friction,  VI.,  154;  mill  floors,  II., 
407;  mineral  wool,  III.,  231 :  most  economical  point  of  cnt-off, 
II.,  203;  new  method  of  blue  printing,  VIII.,  722;  new  valve 
motion,  V.,  45;  nomenclature  of  machine  details,  II.,  869;  non- 
conducting coverings,  V.,  101;  notes  regarding  calorimeters, 
XII.,  859;  nnmber  of  meetings,  X.,24;  performance  of  aWor- 
tiiington  pumping  engine,  XII.,  1010;  presents  portrait  of  Francis 
Rea1f»aax,  XV.,  80;  rating  of  boilers  by  horse-powers,  VII., 
287;  report  on  duty  trials  of  pumping  engines,  XII.,  568;  report 
on  standards.  XI.,  23;  standard  measurement^*,  II.,  89;  steam 
calorimeter.  VII.,  185;  steam  piping,  XV.,  560;  Strong  locomo- 
tive, IX.,  684;  table  of  properties  of  steam,  XI.,  106 ;  technical 
edacntion,  VI.,  528,  556;  test  commission.  III.,  109;  test  of 
triple-expansion  engine,  XII.,  671;  tests  on  triple  engine  at 
Masfl.  In^t.  Tech.,  XIV.,  397;  training  of  a  dynamic  engineer, 
VII.,  758;  transmission  of  force  in  a  steam-engine,  XL,  522; 

Trenton  rod  mill 

Tide  measurements  for  tests  of  propellers 

TiLDBN,  J.  A.,  disc,  smoke  in  blacksmith  shops 

TUting  water  meter  for  purposes  of  experiment,  J.  C.  Hoadley 

Timber,  expansion  of,  due  to  toaier,  De  Vol  son  Wood 

Time  and  cost,  a  short  way  to  keep,  H.  L.  Binpse 

Time  diagram  of  course  at  Worcester  Institute 

of  exposure  in  Bower-Barff  process 

**  oscillation  of  spring 

Tinning  for  protection  of  metals 

Tire- rolling  mill 

Tires,  nhrinkage  allowance  for 

Tompkins,  S.,  disc,  new  process  for  cutting  teeth  of  wheels 

Tonnage  of  grain  in  California 

Topical  diflcussions  and  interchange  of  data,  11th  meeting 

26th 

*  "  12th  meeting 

18th       ••        

14th 
"  15th 

16th 
17th 
18th 
19th 
**  21st 

22d 
23d 
24th 
28th 

Toronto  Worthington  pumping  engine 

Torpedo  boats 

••        defense,  requirements  of 

Torpedoes,  welded 

ToRBET,  H.  G.,  disc,  crucible  furnace  for  petroleum. 
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Torsion  bcUan4^,  the,  Wm.  Kent VI.  636 

TorsioD,  apparatus  for  measuring VIII.  138 

in  spiral  springs IV.  887 

of  steel X.  43  3 
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tests,  standards  for XI.    625 

Total  adhesion,  locomotives  operating  by XIV.    648 

Toughened  castings IX.     341 

Tower,  Beaucliaojp,  experiments  on  lubrication VI.     157 

TowNB,  H.  R.,  a  safety  car  heating  system,  IX.,  453  ;  cranes,  astttdy 
of  types  and  details,  IV.,  288;  drawing-office  system,  V.,  193; 
engineer  as  an  economist,  VII.,  428;  gain  sharing,  X.,  600; 
president's  address,  2,Wi  meeting,  XI.,  50;  remarks  as  retiring 
president,  XI.,  46;  steam  and  poicer;  the  commercial  deter- 
mination of  costs,  VIII.,  617;  disc,  a  problem  in  profit  sharing, 
VIII.,  643 ;  adoption  of  code  for  boiler  trials,  VI.,  688 ;  nn- 
nealing  furnaces  for  castings,  VIII.,  297  ;  boilers  for  warming 
dwelling-houses,  VI.,  623;  calculating  machines,  VIII.,  707; 
capital's  need  for  high-priced  labor,  VIII.,  289  ;  central  support 
for  Corliss  engines,  X.,  831  ;  data  for  steam  heating,  VI.,  857; 
deep  holes  in  steel,  Vltl.,  704 ;  descending  smoke  flues,  VII., 
890  ;  different  kinds  of  belting,  VIII.,  552,  560  ;  divergences  in 
flange  diameters,  IX.,  129;  dredging  machinery,  VIII.,  127; 
drilling  holes  in  glass,  VII.,  304 ;  drop  press.  V.,  58 ;  electro- 
motors for  shops,  X  ,  8'29 ;  expani^ion  of  timber  due  to  water, 
X.,  542 ;  experiments  on  belting,  VII.,  585 ;  experiments  on 
gearing,  VIII.,  300  ;  fit  of  set  screws,  IX.,  S'^S  ;  flow  of  metals, 
VI.,  667;  flying  rope,  VIII.,  818;  friction  of  engines,  IX.,  88; 
friction  of  non-condensing  engines,  VIII  ,  107  ;  grinding-room 
grit,  VIII..  301 ;  handling  grain  in  California,  VII.,  668;  Insti- 
tution of  Engineers,  XI.,  8*2;  intrinsic  value  of  special  tools, 
VIIL,  202;  joints  of  boiler  shells,  X.,  715;  laboratory  of 
mechanical  engineering  equipment,  VIIL,  829 ;  load  on  tires, 
VII.,  78.'> ;  locks  and  their  failings,  VI.,  254  ;  lubrication,  X., 
815  ;  methods  of  reducing  the  fire  loss,  XI.,  806 ;  natural  gas, 
v.,  371 ;  notes  on  belting,  XV.,  238;  oxidation  of  metals,  VI., 
634  ;  packing  for  pneumatic  machinery,  VII.,  381  ;  perfect 
screw,  v.,  236  ;  power  crane,  V.,  138 ;  power  for  machine  tools, 
VIII.,  314  ;  power  to  drive  a  blower,  VII.,  824 ;  pressures  and 
speeds  of  journals,  VI.,  849;  properties  of  metals  and  alloys, 
v..  147;  recent  improvements  in  drawing  boards,  VI.,  232; 
report  on  standard  tests,  XIII.,  24;  sand-blast  process,  VIII., 
825;  shell  and  water-tube  boilers,  VI.,  582 ;  sliding  friction  of 
rotation,  VI.,  158 ;  smoke  in  blacksmith  shops,  VIII.,  698  ;  soft 
castings,  IX.,  837  ;  standard  section  lining,  IX.,  116  ;  standards, 
X.,  572 ;  strength  of  shafting,  VIII.,  141 ;  substitutes  for  steel 
in  springs,  VII.,  386 ;  systems  of  cataloguins;  and  indexing, 
VI.,  865;  testing  small  engines,  VII..  880  ;  the  milling  ujachice 
as  a  substitute  for  the  planer,  IX.,  205 ;  the  unexpected  which 
often  happens,  VII.,  156;  tractive  force.-*  of  It-atlier  belt?,  X., 
773;  transmission  by  belting,  VII.,  357;  valve  dynamometer. 
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VII.,  646  ;  water  gas,  VIIL,  288  ;  water  pnrificalion,  VII.,  628  ; 
working  stress  of   iron,   VIIL,   179;    wrouglit-iron    scrap  in 

castings IX.  340 

Tractive  force  in  Meigs  Kiev.  R.R VIL  111 

"        forces  of  leather  belts  on  palley  faces,  S.  A.  Sraitli X.  765 

Trade  schools IV.  101:  X.  492;  XIV.  894 

Transcontinental  trip  of  1892 XIII.  687 

Transfer  of  lieat  from  iron  surfaces VIIL  528 

Transmission  lo.<ses XV.  705 

**           of  force  in  a  steam-engine XL  493 

**            **  heat  throngh  boiler  setting VI.  814 

«*            **  power  by  belting  (M.  I.  T.  Exps.),  Gaetano  Lanza..  VIL  847 

**            **      •*      *'        **       (Sellers' Exps.),  Wilfred  Lewis..  VIL  549 

"      "       *'   gearing              '*                           "...  VIL  278 

Transmitting  dynamometer,  friction  in X.  514 

Transportation,  progress  in IV.  84 

Traristerse  strength  and  stiffness  of  large  spruce  beams,  G.  Lanza IV.  119 

Transverse  tests,  standards  for XL  625 

Trautwein,  A.  P.,  disc,  water-gas VJII.  280 

Ti avel  of  slide  valves I.  153 

Travelling  crane  for  Kinzua  viaduct XL  078 

cranes,  hydraulic XII.  202 

of  Appleby  design IV.  805 

**       speeds XV./ 612 

Traverse  gear  for  cranes IV.  294 

Treasurer'^  report.     8e9  Report. 

Trenton  Iron  Co.*s  continuous  rod  miU,  W.  Hewitt 11.  70 

Tresca,  Henri,  memorial  notice  of VI.  878 

Trevithick*s  steam  and  flue-gas  engine VIL  691 

Trial  of  u/frigM  boilers  and  engines  at  Roxbury  Pumping  Station, 

J.  S.  Coon nL  290 

Trials  of  a  warm-blast  apparatus  at  the  Pacijic  Mills,  J.  C.  Hoad- 

ley VL  676 

Tribute  to  A.  L.  HoUey,  J.  C.Bfij\es IIL  84 

Triple  alloys,  copper-tin-zinc VIII  886 

"     expansion  engines,  cylinders  of X.  576 

"            **              •*        economy  of VIIL  496 

te.-^t  of XIL  648 

**     thermic  motor.     See  Bisulphide  of  carbon VIL 

Trolleys  or  truck:^  for  cranes IV.  299 

Trowbridge,  W.  P.,  heating  surface  in  ventilating  flues,  IIL,  67; 
on  a  theorem  of  Rankine  as  to  economy  of  single-acting  engine, 
IIL,  236  ;  on  the  relative  economy  of  ventilation  by  lieated  chim- 
neys and  by  fans,  VIL,  581;  tJie  rating  of  boilers  by  horse-powers 
for  commercial  purposes,  VIL,  214;  disc,  mill  floors,  U  ,  498; 
report  of  a  committee  on  steam  boiler  trialf<,  VL,  814;  substi- 
tutes for  steam VII.  718 

Trowbridge,  William  P. ,  memorial  notice  of XIIL  684 

Troy,  original  Bessemer  plant  at,  R.  W.  Hunt VI.  61 

True  and  mean  specific  heat III.  175 
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Use  ofmutU  sizes  of  anthracite  coal  for  generating  steanif  B.  B.  Coxe  XV.      36 
'*    "  tlie  indicator  for  continuous  records  in  dynamometric  testing^ 

W.  S.  AldricU XV.  112 

Utilization  of  the  power  of  ocean  waves,  A.  W.  Siahl XIII.  488 

Vacaura  in  condensing  engines XI.  1050 

"       pan,  efficiency  of VIII.  425 

Valuation  of  lubricants  by  consumers VI.  437 

Value  of  a  water  poicer,  Charles  T.  Main XIII.  140  -_ 

Valve  dynamometer,  a  new,  C.  M.  Oiddings VII.  081 

gear  of  Buckeye  engine XV.  177 

motion^  new  form  of  C.  Angstrom V.      41 

Valve,  a  self-packiug,  H.  F.  J.  Porter II.  499 

•*      adjustable,  O'Neill's II.  349 

**      gear  for  steam  stamp,  independent VI.  896 

"         "    of  western  steamboats IX.  647 

"    Strong  locomotive IX.  557 

"      motion  for  steam  stamp VI.  372,  382 

"     rods  of  steel X.  454 

"     stems X.  700 

"      the  Qiddings  slide VII.  640 

ValveSy  hack  pressure  on,  S.  W.  Robinson IV.  150 

balanced,  C.  C.  Collins IV.  268 

Cornish  or  double  heat,  A.  F.  Nagle X.  521 

Valves,  balanced,  Allen IV.  270    . 

fittedhot IV.  273 

Porter-Alleu IV.  269 

Sweet IV.  271 

*'       Corcisli,  for  high  service  pump  at  Providence X.  525 

for  blowing  engines XII.  681 

**  fire  protection  of  mills II.  321 

•'  high  pressures    XI.  1105 

of  engine  at  Wyandotte VI.       56 

Fa/wpir€.  the  locomotive VII.  704 

Van  Bureu's  calorimeter VII.       87 

Vandkrstegen.  Alfbed,  disc,  collection  of  dust   in  workshop?. 

XIV.,  705  ;  limitation  of  engine  speed XIV.  811 

Van  V^leck.  Frank,  ligM  cahle  road  construction,  XII.,  56;  standard 

section  lining IX.  107 

Vapor  and  vapor  engines,  De  Volson  Wood X.  648 

saturated  and  superheated,  De  Volson  Wood X.  670 

Vapor  as  absorbent  of  heat VIII.  501 

**      engines,  elHciency  of    XII.  155 

Variable  load,  internal  friction  and  engine  speed  and  work,  R.  H. 

Thurston X.  188 

**       speed  power  transmission,  H.  C.  Spaulding XIV.  478 

Variable  loai  in  compound  enprine I.  171 

Variation  of  pitch  of  t-crew-th reads X.  465 

"         **  pressure  in  receiver  of  compound  engine III.  131 

Veeder,  J.  I.,  memorial  notice  of XV.  1196 
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Walton,  T.  H.,  letter  on  Savannah  engine XV.  997 

Walworth,  A.  C,  disc,  amendment  to  rules,  XIII.,  40;  intrinsic 
value  of  special  tools,  VIII.,  268;  new  graduating  radiator,  XIV., 
4X2  ;  report  on  standard  flanges,  XIII.,  81;  rise  or  fall  <  f  a  mer- 

curial  thermometer,  XIII.,  75 ;  steam  piping XV.  544 

Waiid,  W.  E.,  earli/  experiments  involving  the  flow  of  metals VI.  655 

Warehouse  for  grain  in  California VII.  661 

Warmhlast  apparatus,  trials  of,  J.  C.  Hoadley VI.  676 

Warm-blast  apparatus  for  cupolas IX.  503 

Warming  a  beton  house IV.  892,  396 

**        air,  metal  surfaces  for VII.  861 

Wabnbr,  W.  R.,  disc,  automatic  regulator  for  heating  apparatus, 
IX.,  489;  roller  bushing  for  journals,  IX.,  829;  rope  transmis- 
sions, IX.,  711;  shaft  governors IX.  821 

Warsop  steam  and  flue-gas  engine VII.  692 

Waste  weir,  new  form  of XV.  669 

Wastefulness  in  piece-work VIII.  646 

Wastes  of  the  steam-engine XI.  186 

Water^as  as  fuel,  Wm.  Kent ; VIII.  226 

for  melting  in  0.  H.  furnace,  P.  W.  Taylor VIT.  669 

hammer  in  steam  pipes,  note  on,  R.  H.  Thurston IV,  404 

measurements^  with  special  reference  to  SchinzeVs  ebonite  water 

meUr,  F.  Lux XIV.  676 

•*    meter,  a  tilting,  J.  C.  Hoadley V.  C8 

"     tube  and  shell  boilers,  A.  Sterling VI.  566 

Water  as  lubricant X.  896 

condensed  in  iieating  coils VII.  368 

evaporated  by  gas  fuel V.  861 

grates  in  boilers  of  Pacific  Mills.  .*. VI.  694 

hammer,  effect  of XV.  510 

horse-power  used  in  United  Butes  in  1880 VIII.  360 

in  steam,  effect  of XV.  438 

pipe,  effect  of XV.  660 

meter,  errors  of V.  09;  VIII.  626 

•'      SchinzeVs XIV.  676 

**    per  H.  P.,  in  compound  engine I.  173 

per  hour X.  252 

power  and  steam,  cost  of • XI.  108 

plant,  cost  of X.  501 

*•       valueofa XIII.  140 

platinum  pyrometer ' VI.  702 

purification  for  domestic  and  manufacturing  purposes VII.  617 

stations  for  R.R III.  307 

tube  boilers,  advantages  of VI.  604,  613 

at  sea 

*•         *'       "        inventorsof 

*'       '*        priming  of 

used  by  Strong  engine. 

wheel  of  ferry-boats 
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VII.,  138  ;  notes  an  the  comparative  loss  by  friction  in  a  trans- 
mitting dynamometer,  under  different  loads  and  speeds,  X..  514; 
tests  of  driving  belts,  XIV.,  59  ;  tests  of  the  comparative  value  of 
different  kinds  of  belting,  VIII.,  521)  ;  disc.,  cost  of  ^team  and 
water-power,  XI.,  120  ;  denbity  of  water,  XIII.,  411 ;  expaDsion 
ill  Bingle  and  compound  engine,  I.,  188  ;  friction  in  eDgines, 
IX.,  88;  intuitiou  in  mncbine  designing,  VIII.,  467  ;  properties 
of  metals  and  alloys,  V.,  154  ;  rating  of  boilers  by  borse-power, 
VII.,  260  ;  rope-driving,  XII.,  241  ;  felf-packing  valve,  II.,  502  ; 

sound  casting,  VI.,  106  ;  testing  of  lurbines VIII.     415 

Webber,  S.  S.  (and  W.  O),  new  form  of  balanced  dynamometer. . . .  IV.  227 
Webber,  W.  O..  pumps  and  their  efficiencies,  IX.,  228;  some  tests  of 
a  portable  boiler,  XIII.,  413  ;  the  relative  efficiency  of  centrifugal 
and  reciprocating  pumps,  VII.,  598;  disc,  chimney  for  water- 
tube  t>oiler,  XV.,  608;  committee  on  standard  methods  of  testing 
locomotives,  XI.,  591;  cost  of  borse-power,  XV.,  1151;  crystalli- 
zation of  iron,  VII.,  261;  cylinder  lubricator,  XV.,  612;  diver- 
gences in  flange  diameters,  IX.,  127;  drawing  paper,  VIII..  306; 
eflBciency  of  locomotives,  XL,  882;  equalizing  draft  for  boiler?, 
XIII.,  245;  lead  in  high-speed  engines,  XL.  1109;  XIIL,  258; 
rapid  melting  in  cupola,  XII.,  1045;  standard  sizes  for  keys, 
XIIL,  231;  Bteel  car-axles,  IX.,  145;  steel  castings,  XI L,  716; 
the  premium  plan  of  paying  for  labor,  XII.,  767;  threads  on  a 

half-inch  bolt,  XIII ,  248;  working  railroads  by  electricity XL     860 

Webster,  H.,  disc.,  trainirjg  of  a  dynamic  engineer VII.     775 

Webster,  John  F.,  memorial  notice XIV.  1443 

W^EBSTER,  John  H.,  disc,  automatic  regulation  of  injection  water 

to  condensers,  XII.,  193;  corrosion  in  a  boiler  drum XII.     528 

Weigliing  feed- water  for  locomotives ^ V.       71 

Weight,  breaking,  of  ingot  crane IV.     240 

**       of  air  discharged  through  flue III.      74 

"    "    per  cubic  foot  at  1° III.       72 

'•  Edison  dynamo IIL     220 

**       **  steam  by  volume V.     280 

*'  water  **        *'      V.       70 

Weightman,  W.  H.,  oxidation  of  metals  and  the  Bower-Barff  proc^ 
ess,  VL,  628;  disc,  betonas  building  material,  IV.,  402;  casting 
of  aluminium  bronze,  VIII. ,  251;  diawing-paper,  VIII. ,  305; 
identification  of  dry  steam,  X.,  870;  oxidation  of  metals,  VL, 
634;  power  for  machine  tools,  VIIL,  314;  screw  threads,  I.,  130; 
steel  castings,  XI L,  717;  the  premium  plan  of  paying  for  labor.  XII.  773,  776 

Weights  for  Meigs  p:iev.  R.R VIL     111 

of  buildings VII.     799 

We'r  formula  of  Francis VIIL     418 

Weirs  for  measurement  of  water XI.     679 

Welded  eye-bars IV.     418 

**      flues  for  Lancashire  boilers VI.     840 

*'     man-hole  nozzles IV.    427 

*•      torpedoes IV.    428 

"     f».  riveted  work  for  boilers VL    848 
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Wilcox,  J.  F.,  disc,  a  fonndrj  cupola  experience,  IX.,  602  ;  blast 
furnace  blowing  engines,  XII.,  689  ;  large  blue  prints,  IX.,  701 ; 
river  practice  of  the  West,  IX.,  655;  strains  in  locomotive 
boilers,  IX.,  544;  tubes  from  solid  bars,  VIII.,  569;  viscosity 

determinations  of  lubricants IX.    875 

Wilcox,  Stephen,  memorial  notice XV.  1188 

Wilcox  air  engine VII.     707 

petroleum  engine VII.     701 

prcducts-of -combustion  engine VII.     703 

trap  for  steam  pipes Vli.    821 

Williams,  J.  S.,  incandescent  light,  VIII.,  668  ;  rocking  grates  at 

Pacific  Mills VI.    694 

Williston,  A.  L.,  co-author  of  "  Experimental  Study  of  Calorimeters  "        XI.     193 

WiLLSON,  F.  N.,  disc,  standard  section  lining IX.     117 

Winckler  apparatus  for  analysis  of  flue-gases VI.     730 

Winding  and  pumping  machinery  of  anthracite  regions  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, H.  Green IV.    217 

Windmill  as  a  prime  mover,  note  on  economy  of  A.  R.  WolfE III.    299 

Windmills  for  railroad  pumping III.     307 

*'  storage  of  electricity 111.302,307 

WiNsniP,  J.  G.,  disc,  an  interesting  boiler  explosion XIV.     145 

Wire  rope  fastenings,  Wm.  Hewitt IX.     671 

Wire-drawing  by  the  governor II.     344 

**  *'         in  the  receiver  engine I.     174 

"    rodrolling XIII.      63 

Wobble-drill X.    461 

WOhlers  experiments VIII.     159 

Wolff,  A.  R.,  most  economical  point  of  cut-off  in  the  steam  engine, 
II.,  147,  281 ;  note  on  the  economy  of  tfie  windmill  as  a  prime 
mover.  III.,  299  ;  value  of  the  study  of  the  mechanical  theory  of 
heat,  I.,  211;  disc.,  expansion  of  steam  and  water.  III.,  214; 
friction  of  non-condensing  engines,  VIII.,  106;  influence  of 
steam-jackets  of  Pawtucket  pumping  engine,  XL,  362  ;  most 
economical  point  of  cut-ofl,  II.,  185;  new  recording  pressure- 
gauge,  XI.,  232;  screw  propulsion,  II.,  457,  465;  standard  pipe 
report,  VIII.,  43;  s'eam  consumption  of  engines,  X.,  758;  water- 
meter V.       72 

Wollasion  anemometer VI.     725 

Wood,  De  Volson,  chimney  draught,  XI.,  974;  expansion  of  Umber 
due  to  the  absorption  of  water,  X.,  539;  flexure  of  elaaiic  rings, 
XII.,  911 ;  formulas  for  saturated  and  superheated  vapors,  X., 
670;  hydraulic  reaction  motors,  XIV.,  266;  mechanical  and  phys* 
ical  properties  of  sulphur  dioxide,  XII.,  137;  negative  specific  heat, 
XIV.,  75  ;  some  properties  of  ammonia,  X.,  627;  some  properties 
of  ammonia  {2d  paper),  XII.,  133;  some  properties  of  vapor  and 
vapor  engines,  X.,  648  ;  test  of  a  pulsometer,  XIII.,  211;  test  of 
a  refrigerating  plant,  XI.,  830  ;  the  graphic  representation  of 
thermal  quatitities,  XI.,  997;  theoretical  investigation  of  the  effl- 
ciency  of  vapor  engines,  XII.,  155;  disc.,  centrifugal  pumps,  IX.. 
240  ;  combination  pavement,  XIII.,  205  ;  compound  engines  for 
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a  problem  in  profit-sbariDg  and  the  labor  qnestion,  VIII.,  651 ; 
an  iuterestiDg  boiler  explosion.  XIV.,  139;  chains  for  cranes, 
VIII.,  713;  combination  pavement,  XIII.,  205  ;  cracible  furnace 
for  petroleum,  XV.,  810  ;  eflSciencj  of  a  man  at  a  crank,  VIII., 
715 ;  equalizing  draft  in  boilers,  XIII.,  248 ;  feed-water  puri- 
fication, XIII.,  251;  first  steam  engines  in  America,  XV.,  992; 
fit  of  set  screws,  IV.,  335  ;  gauge  for  sheets  and  plates,  XIV.,  31 ; 
Institution  of  Engineers,  XI,,  35 ;  modem  disinfecting  plant, 
XV.,  109;  piston  packing,  IX.,  98-95;  roller  bushing  for 
journals,  IX.,  830;  sizeii  of  tap  drills,  X.,  461 ;  soft  castings, 
IX.,  388;  steam  pipes  for  collieries,  XI.,  219;  steel  castings, 

XII.,  722 ;  strains  in  boiler  stays VIII,    721 

Wootten  fire-box  for  culm-burning VII.     891 

Worcester  Free  Institute,  technical  training  at,  G.  I.  Alden VI.    510 

Worcester,  Franklin  E.,  memorial  notice  of XII.  1056 

Work  of  friction VI.     124 

Working  of  rail/roads  by  electricity ,  Willis  E.  Hall XI.     889 

Working  stress  of  iron  and  steel VIII.     157 

World's  Fair,  resolution  approving. . . XI.      46 

Worm-gearing  of  diametral  pitch X.    333 

Worm-gearing,  details  for VL     858 

*'  experiments  on VII.     284 

Worthen.  William  H.,  memorial  notice  of XIII.     682 

Worthington,  C.  C,  letter  to XIII.      18 

WoRTHiNGTON,  Henby  Rosbitbb,  in  memoriam,  II.,  228;  disc, 
expansion  in  single  and  compound  engine,  I.,  180;  friction  of 
oils,  I.,  113 ;   metric  system,  I.,  52  ;  study  of  the  mechanical 

theory  of  heat I.     219 

Worthington  pumping  engine,  performance  of XII.     975 

Wright  gas  engine VII.     698 

Wright,  Louis  S.,  disc,  cost  of  manufacture,  XV.,  623 ;  efficiency 
of  locomotives,  XL,  886;  bydraulic  valves,  XL,  1106  ;  relation 
of  drawing  office  to  shop,  XV.,  976  ;  water  for  unjacketed  com- 
pound engines XV.    897 

Wrought  iron,  cryHallization  of  William  Hill VII.    241 

Wrought  iron  mixed  with  cast VL     104 

pipe,  sizes  of VIII.      40 

scrap  in  castings IX.     839 

Wyandotte  Steel  Works,  account  of  the,  W.  F.  Durfee VL      40 

Tacht  engines,  trials  of II.    428 

Yates,  W.  &  J.,  welded  flues VI.    846 

ToBT,  T.  M.,  disc,  phenomena  of  steel X.    453 

Zeller  and  Hunt's  experiments  with  aSro-steam  engine VII.     737 

Zero  motor VII.    600 

Zirconia  for  incandescent  lighting VIII.    666 
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